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OPINIONS   OF  THE   PRESS. 

BASTIBir  PBOVnrOB  HXRAU).— '  Measn.  S.  W.  Bilker  &  Oo.  haye  freqaentlj 
irabliBhed  sedaII  pamphL*ts  descriptive  of  the  British  oolonies,  bat  the  ** Handbook** 
before  us  Is  superior  to  anything  of  the  Und  we  hare  seen.  The  map  has  been  expreaalj' 
prepared  fbr  this  work,  and  seems  to  be  correct  so  far  as  we  can  judge.  The  author  aoknow^- 
ledffes  the  assistance  of  gentlemen  whose  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  correctness 
of  the  inforoiation  given,  which  Is  both  varied  and  ezteasive.  The  ohapterr  on  woetDiery 
and  dimate.  natural  history  and  forests,  fruits  and  flowers,  are  well  deserving  t  attentkm. 
The  rem  arks  on  ostrich  furming  are  interesting,  and  the  autboritieB  quoted  trustworthy* 
As  a  whole  the  '*  Handbook  for  South  Africa  "  is  got  up  in  a  highly  creditable  manner,  and 
contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  Information.  The  well-arranged  index  is  a  great  assisW 
ance  when  reference  is  required.  The  colony  ia  Indebted  to  Messrs.  Silver  ii  Oo.  for  the 
pablicatinn  of  this  work,  which  will  be  of  great  rarvloe  to  intending  immigrants.  A  work 
of  this  kind  was  wanted,  and  the  Handbook  will  in  some  meosnie  supply  a  dssideratam  long 
felt.' 

XATTBABZAir   WATOHKAN.—' A  valuable  book.* 

ATSMSMUM. — *  The  requirements  of  Intending  settlers,  to  whom  these  coloniee  offer 
n  meet  promising  field  of  enterprise,  have  been  specially  considered ;  and  the  sportsman 
anxious  to  try  the  "  best  shooting  ground  in  the  world."  the  merchant  eager  to  extend  his 
bn^ineaa,  and  indeed  everyone  desirous  of  gaining  some  Imowledge  of  one  of  the  must  rapldlj 
advancing  of  British  oolonies,  will  find  thiis  volume  amine  of  information.' 

TZBLD.— '  This  poblicatlon  Is  one  of  pondderable  value.  It  affords  much  general  and 
local  information  about  South  Africa,  as  well  as  forming  a  handy  book  of  reference,  for 
which  latter  purpose  it  is  well  qualified  by  the  capital  method  of  arranganent  obeerved 
throughout  and  by  the  addition  of  a  gasetteer  and  index.' 

ZLLTTSTBATBD  ZiONDOST  inrWB.— *  It  should  be  consulted  by  >U  who  aeek  infer 
mation  concerning  the  British  Golonlei  and  the  Dutch  Republics  in  that  region  of  the 
world.  Abundant  details  are  supidied  of  their  historr.  topograi^y,  geology,  and  mineralogy, 
olimate,  botany,  and  soology;  of  the  oharacter  and  condition  of  thdr  native  races,  thedr 
colonial  population,  agriculture,  forests,  pastoral  resources,  mining,  trade,  and  other  industries ; 
of  their  land  laws  and  sales,  their  tariftl^  prices,  and  wages,  and  of  their  goveniment  afliairs. 
The  volume  is  furnished  with  a  good  map,* 

liANOST.— *  We  must  refer  our  Feadars  to  the  book  itself  fbr  an  able  and  eidiaastiTe 
description  of  the  climate,  which,  as  has  long  been  known,  is,  on  account  of  the  dryneasof  the 
air.  specially  suited  to  persons  affected  with  chronic  pulmonary  disorden.  The  Handbook 
contains  a  great  Tariety  of  most  useful  information  relative  to  South  Africa.' 

im/^AT>  ABBOW.— 'The  present  works  far  exceed,  both  in  scope  and  general  utility 
any  of  those  which  have  preoeded  them.  SUver.  in  fact,  has  become  the  Murray  of  onz 
Oolonies.* 

XICFIBB.— '  The  work  does  not  aim  at  literary  merit  bayond  that  of  deamesa  oJ 
statement  and  helpful  arrangement:  at  the  same  time  several  of  its  pages  are  not  wanting  izJ 
interest.  The  contents  include  almost  every  topic  presented  by  the  social,  political,  industriall 
and  natural  condition  of  South  AMca ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  qnesJ 
tioninga  of  an  intelligent  curioeity  about  South  Afrioa  to  which  the  Handbook  does  not  glv J 
a  sufficient  answer.  The  dIsMrtation  on  Cape  Wines  contains  some  valuable  informatioDl 
and  the  paper  on  Ostrich  Farming  presents  facts  of  a  novel  oharacter.  The  notes  on  Geology! 
Botuiy,  and  Natural  History  are  copious.  Tha  Diamond  and  Gold  Fields  are  fully  described^ 
Altogether  an  admirable  work  of  its  class.' 

MITTKBILTTiraair.— '  A  book  rich  in  faots.  wall  arranged,  and  diligently  worked  out  • 

X«aaD8  XXBOTTBT.— <  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  a  work  of  this  kind  sapplyin         a 
popular  form  the  very  Information  for  which  everyone  is  asking.' 
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PBEFACE 

TO 

THE    THIRD    EDITION, 


Thb  continTied  popularitj  of  this  Handbook  bas  ren- 
dered the  production  of  a  Third  Edition  necessary. 
The  work  has  been  revised  thronghont,  and  important 
changes  and  additions  have  been  made  in  order  to 
secure  accuracy  and  to  bring  all  information  up  to 
the  latest  date. 

The  Map  also  has    been  revised   with  care,   and 
corrected  to  the  present  time. 

July  1, 1880. 


PEEFACE 

TO 

THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


1875  Edition  of  this  Handbook,  haviiig  been  re- 
ceived with  favour  by  the  public,  has  been  exhausted, 
rendering  another  edition  necessary.  The  work  as  now 
MBned  will  be  found  to  have  manj  important  additions, 
comprising  chapters  on  new  subjects  as  well  as  extended  • 
information  under  former  heads.  Becent  annexation  to 
the  Gape  of  large  native  districts  has  rendered  neces- 
sary a  revision  of  some  of  the  territorial  an4  geographical 
statements.  A  full  account  is  given  of  the  newlj  added 
districts  themselves,  the  facts  having  been  obtained  from 
the  best  sources.  The  chapter  on  Natal  has  been  re- 
written and  oonsiderablj  enlarged,  and  this  is  the  case 
also  with  the  chapters  on  the  Free  State,  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Oold  Fields.  The  Handbook  may  now,  indeed, 
be  considered  to  fairly  represent  not  only  the  Cape 
Cok>ny,  but  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  The  statistical 
returns  given  in  the  Gape  census  for  1875  and  the 
latest  Gape  Blue  Book  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  em- 
bodied in  the  work,  thus  securing  accuracy  and  bringiug 
information  up  to  the  latest  date. 

The  work  has  been  enriched  by  etchings  represent- 
ing prominent  localities  and  oharaoteristio  industries. 


X  phefacs  to  the  fibst  edition- 

the  country,  its  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  its 
climatic  variations,  as  space  permitted,  the  latter  being 
especially  dwelt  on  in  reference  to  their  influence  oa 
European  invalids  afflicted  with  pulmonary  disorders. 
He  has  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  make  the  volume  ser- 
viceable^ not  only  to  commercial  men,  but  to  those  who 
desire  condensed  information  on  a  country  which  haa 
heretofore  been  less  under  the  eye  of  the  British  publio 
than  any  colony  of  the  Empire. 

In  accomplishing  his  task  the  author  has  been 
especially  assisted  by  Henry  Hall,  Esq.,  B.E.D. ;  Dr. 
J.  G.  Brown,  late  Colonial  Botanist;  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Porter,  late  Attorney-General ;  J.  Y.  Yipan,  Esq.,  and 
T.  B.  G-lanville,  Esq.,  gentlemen  whose  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  on  which  they  have  contributed  valuable 
information  is  well  known  to  all  Cape  colonists. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  Gazetteer  in 
the  Appendix,  which  will  give  the  reader  every  infor- 
mation on  the  various  divisions  and  localities  in  Soath 
Africa.  The  Map  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume 
haa  been  recently  conslaructed,  and  includes  the  latest 
geogn4)hical  additions  to  South  Africa,  the  various 
diamond  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Yaal,  and  the 
routes  of  the  projected  milwajs. 
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HANDBOOK 

TO 

SOUTH    AFEIOA, 


IN  TRODUCTOBT. 

Thb  Instory  and  present  position  of  Her  Majasij'B  pes* 
BBsmoDS  in  South  Africa  are  perhaps  less  known  to 
Englishnien  generally  than  that  of  any  portion  of  the 
Bntiflh  Empire.  The  semi-foreign  character  of  the  popxi/-  Seml- 
lation«  laws,  and  institntions  of  the  older  settlements,  ^^HS'^ 
Ihe  nmnber  of  natives  as  compared  with  Enropeans — ^we  of  ti^e 
must  add  perhaps  the  slow  rate  of  progress,  commercially  Colony. 
and  socially,  but  recently  qnickened,  have  conspired  to 
make  Bonth  Africa  almost  as  mnch  a  terra  incognita  aa 
the  interior  of  the  continent.     Ckmntries  with  certainly 
not  more  producing  power,  but  which  have  been  more 
fortnnate  in  attracting  the  capital  and  labour  of  Europe, 
hare  &irly  thrown  it  mto  the  shade. 

This  probationary  period  of  African  history  is,  how-  General 
ever,  &st  passing  away.  The  discovery  of  diamonds  to  ^^riew. 
the  north  of  the  Orange  River,  enriching  as  it  has  done 
eveiy  part  of  the  country^  since  the  colonists  themselves 
have  on  the  whole  been  the  most  successM  diggers— 
the  rise  of  new  industries  in  the  colony  itself,  such  aa  the 
copper-mining  in  Namaqualand,  and  the  ostrich-farming 
in  variona  parts  of  the  country ;  the  revival  of  old  ones 
eonaequeiit  on  the  increased  population,  and  the  new 
openings  for  trade  in  the  interior,  together  with  the 
diacoveiy  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal,  and  of  extensive  coal 
fields  in  more  than  one  part  of  Gape  Colony,  are  forcing 
both  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  not  only  into  notice  but 
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into  a  commanding  position  amongst  the  members  of  the 
colonial  sisterhood.    Indeed,  the  statistics  of  the  conntry 
prove  that  no  colony  of  the  empire  has  made  more  ptro- 
gross  during  the  last  decade  than  the  Gape  and   its 
satellites  beyond  the  frontier.    Sir  George  Orey's  famous 
prophecy  that  Sonth  Africa  wonld  one  day  become  a  great 
conntry  is  in  course  of  falfilment.  Fourteen  years  ago  one 
steamer  per  month  between  Southampton  and  Table  Hay 
sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  colony ;  in  1879  two  steamers 
per  week  could  barely  cope  with  the  increased  trade. 
Since  1868  the  reyenue  and  imports  of  the  colony  have 
trebled  in  value ;  and  if  we  include  diamonds  and  gold, 
the  exports  have  increased  in  a  nearly  equal  ratio.    The 
activity  of  the  Government  in  promoting  reproductive 
public  works  and  improving  the  internal  communications 
of  the  country  happily  corresponds  to  this  increaainK 
wealth  and  prosperitv.    The  Cape  has  all  but  completed 
four  main  Imes  of  railway,  and  Natal  is  constructing^  a 
fifth.    Inland  telegpraphs  are  being  extended,  and  public 
works,  in  the  shape  of  roads,  bridges,  and  mountain 
passes,  are  being  pushed  with  vigour  by  the  local  engi- 
neers.    Emigration  agents  are  employed  by  the  Gape 
and  Natal  to  forward  skilled  labour  of  all  kinds  to  these 
colonies  for  the  service  of  the  Gk>vemment  and  of  private 
firms ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  European  enterprise 
and  capital  are  steadily  making  their  influence  felt 
throughout  the  country. 
Main  South  Africa  may  be  said  to  comprise  all  territory 

divJsioDi.  fipom  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Transvaal,  in  22** 
south  latitude,  to  Cape  Agulhas,  latitude  34°  49',  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Cape  peninsula.    It  includes 

(1)  British  Colonies  under  the  dominion  of  the 
British  Crown. 

(2)  The  Orange  Free  State,  an  independent  Dutch 
Bepublic. 

(3)  Countries  inhabited  by  and  still  in  possession  of 
native  tribes,  of  which  Pondoland,  between  the  Cape  and 
Natal,  Zulnland,  to  the  north  of  the  latter  country, 
Damara  and  Ovampoland,  on  the  west  coast  and  to  the 
north  of  Qreat  Namaqualand,  form  the  chief  portions. 

(4)  Portuguese  territories  on  the  East  Coast  between 
Delagoa  Bay  and  Quillimane. 
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The  BritiBh  SaaUi  African  ProvinceB  are :  the  Cape 
Colony,  inclading  Ghiqnaland  West,  with  its  Diamond 
Fields ;  Basntoland  and  the  Transkeian  districts ;  Natal, 
on  the  East  Coast ;  and  the  Transvaal. 

The  increasing  trade  of  the  last  few  years  has  done  Inter- 
much  to  promote  friendly  interconrse  between  the  Cape  commam<m 
Colonists  and  Natalians,  who  hold  possession  of  the  ^^^^^ 
coast,  and  the  Dntch  settlers  northwards  of  the  Orange 
fiiver.  These  latter  commanities,  which  were  formed  by 
the  migration  of  the  Dutch  Boers  at  the  close  of  the 
Kaffir  war  of  183^-6,  remained  for  a  long  time  isolated 
in  feeling  as  well  as  position  from  the  Cape  Colonists, 
and  a  portion  of  them  are,  indeed,  to  a  considerable  extent 
still  so.  But  the  opening  ap  of  the  Northern  trade,  con- 
aeqnent  on  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  diamond 
indostry,  has  done  much  to  break  down  political  and 
aocial  divisions.  Recent  events  justify  the  hope  that 
ere  long  a  Federation  of  the  South  African  Governments 
and  dependencies  similar  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
may  be  established. 

Already  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  are  so  associated  and  with 
with  the  Trans-Orange  territories  in  commercial  and  ^e  Trans- 
social  relationships,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  country,  if  ^^^, 
we  may  so  say,  has  flowed  so  persistently  northwai^s, 
that  the  time  has  passed  when  a  Handbook  of  South 
Africa  can  deal  exclusively  with  the  older  settlements. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  from  the  Cape  Colony,  with 
its  mixed  European  population,   the   communities  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  have  sprung,  and  to  give 
a  proper  idea  of  their  rise,  progress,  and  present  position 
we  must  go  back  to  the  history  and  fortunes  of  the  first 
settlement  on  the  Cape  peninsula. 

When  Sir  David  Baird's  cannon  dispersed  the  Dutch  Colony  in 
army  which  had  assembled  on  the  shores  of  Table  Bay  1^^^' 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blaauberg,  the  colony  comprised  with  its 
four  divisions ;  the  whole  population,  exclusive  of  the  present 
Kaflfirs,  consisted  of  21,000  whites,  26,000  slaves,  and  con^ti<»- 
14,500  Hottentots,  a  little  over  61,000  in  all.  The  revenue 
was  under  100,0002.    In  1875  the  area  of  the  Cape  Colony 
was  near  upon  300,000  square  miles,  the  population 
more  than  one  million^  the  revenue  in  excess  of  a  million 
and  a  half  per  annum,  and  the  exports  and  imports  close 
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upon  eleven  milliona.  Seventy  years  ago,  in  the  days  of 
Governor  Janssens,  a  famous  Datch  official,  old  Piet 
Betief,  threw  away  on  the  beach  two  wagon-loads  of 
wool  as  unsaleable ;  in  1872  the  value  of  this  commodity 
exported  was  3,275|150Z.  At  the  earlier  time  the  terri- 
tory to  the  north  of  the  Orange  Biver  was  a  vast 
wilderness,  covered  with  game,  and  traversed  by  native 
tribes,  who  marched  on  the  banks  of  the  Yaal  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  glittering  gems  and  mines  of  wealth  which 
slumbered  under  their  feet;  now  one  Dutch  republic 
and  two  additional  English  dependencies,  including  a 
busy  and  wealthy  community  of  diamond-diggers,  con- 
Bume  and  export  almost  as  much  of  value  in  conmiodities 
lEis  the  Cape  Colony  itself.  Natal  has  shared  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  Cape.  Though  more  distant 
from  England,  its  greater  nearness  to  the  Trans-Orange 
settlements  and  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  its  mer- 
chants have  enabled  it  successfully  to  compete  with  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Provinces  of  the  older  colony. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  exploration  inherent  in 
European  colonists,  the  inevitable,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
invariable,  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  to  encroach 
upon  lands  previously  possessed  by  the  natives,  the  dis- 
position of  the  Dutch  to  treh  northwards  for  a  home, 
where  they  could  dwell  in  undisturbed  x)osse8sion  of  the 
soil,  must  be  credited  with  these  results. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  still  greater  successes 
wOl  yet  be  achieved.  The  South  A&ican  Colonies  have 
a  more  magnificent  back  country  than  perhaps  any  other 
British  possession.  The  rich  lands  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Free  State,  the  well- watered  plains  still  farther  north, 
are,  compaiativelv  speaking,  unpeopled.  Before  twenty 
years  have  passed  away  capital  and  labour  will  do  won- 
ders for  the  country  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Orange  Biver,  the  s^tlements  will  be  pushed  forward 
to  the  valley  of  the  Zambezi,  and  unhealthy  swamps 
will  be  cleared  and  fertilised. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  South  African  Settlements,  and  estimate  their 
chances  of  future  expansion,  we  must  trace  their  rise  and 
promss,  commercially  and  socially,  from  the  origmal 
settlement. 


meocmaa  Am  Brntom. 


CAPE  COLONY. 
Biiooyery  and  History. 

Fariuguese  SMemenL    A.D.  1486  to  1651. 

Fbw  mere  strips  of  territory  can  rival  in  historic  interest  CAPECOIOII 
that  of  the  Cape  peninsula.    Its  celebrated  Table  Moon-  Earliest 
torn,  appearing,  as  it  often  does,  like  a  huge  solitary  lustonc 
rock  in  the  midst  of  tbe  ocean,  must  have  been  seen  by  Sm!^ 
the  adventurous  Phosnicians  who,  according  to  Hero- 
dotuB,  circnmnayigated  the  continent  of  Africa  more 
than  six  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  but  its  real  dis- 
oorery  and  earliest  authentic  history  are  associated  with 
that  mtrepid  band  of  navigators  which  made  the  name 
of  Portugal  &mou8  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

In  1486  Bartholomew  Diaz  was  placed  in  command  Discorerr 
of  a  small  squadron,  fitted  out  by  John  11.  of  Portupil,  {^n^'DUa 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  jq  x4g^ 
Two  years  before,  another  Portuguese  captain,  Dieg^ 
Cam*  and  Behem,  of  Nuremberg,  had  reached  22^  south 
ktitude,  on  the  Western  Coast  of  the  continent,  and 
^nted  a  cross  on  Cape  Padrone,  or  Cape  "  Cross,"  near 
Wialvisch  Bay ;  and  some  few  years  previously  Pedrao 
Cavalhao  had  penetrated  as  far  south  on  the  other  side 
of  Africa  as  Sofala,  working  his  way  from  Abyssinia. 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions, 
having  first  landed  and  erected  a  cross  on  Sierra  Parda, 
in  24^  south  latitude,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  present 
Sandwich  Harbour,  and  landed  also  at  Cape  Voltas, 
aoath  of  the  Orange  Biver,  near  Alexander  Bay,  both 
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on  the  Western  Coast,  sailed  round  the  sonUi  point, 
donbling  the  Gape  in  the  first  instance  accidentallj, 
having  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  out  of  sic^lit  d 
land.  But  he  landed  on  September  14,  1486,  aod 
planted  a  cross  on  St.  Croix  Iskjid,  in  Algoa  Bay,  pene- 
trating as  far  as  the  Ghreat  Fish  Biver,  which  he  named, 
after  one  of  his  own  c^taius  (destined  himself  snbee- 
nentlj  to  command  a  fleet  in  those  same  waters).  Bio 
el  Infante.  A  mutiny  on  board  his  ships  compelled 
him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  farther  explorations  and  to 
turn  homewards.  It  was  in  so  doing  that  he  sighted  the 
Gape,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Gabo  Tormentoflo, 
or  Stormy  Gape,  a  designation  certainly  warranted  hy  his 
experience  of  it ;  but  John  11.  changed  the  name  to  one 
of  brighter  omen — Cabo  de  bona  Esperanza,  the  Ci^ 
of  Qood  Hope — ^which  it  has  ever  since  borne. 

Bartholomew  Diaz  subsequently  sailed  with  Cabral 
to  the  West  Indies,  but  finally  perished  off  the  Cape  in 
a  ship  belonging  to  a  fleet  under  Pedro  Alvarez. 

On  July  4, 1497,  the  great  navigator  Vasco  da  Ghma 
sailed  from  Lisbon  in  command  of  a  small  squadron  of 
three  ships,  manned  by  sixty  sailors,  bent  on  discovering 
a  new  route  to  India  vid  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On 
November  19  he  doubled  the  Cape,  and  on  Christmas 
Day  discovered  the  Coast  of  Natal^  subsequently  explor- 
ing the  East  Coast  as  far  as  Melinda,  including  Delagoa 
Bay,  Quillimane,  and  Mozambique. 

like  Bartholomew  Diaz,  Yasco  da  (Jama  experienced 
not  a  little  hardship  and  danger  arising  from  the  perils 
and  privations  of  the  deep,  and  still  more  from  the  mu- 
tinous conduct  of  his  men,  of  many  of  whom  it  might  be 
said,  as  of  some  of  the  followers  of  the  great  Columbus, 
that  their  whole  courage  seemed  to  lie  in  insubordina* 
tion,  for  however  bold  in  their  resistance  to  authority, 
they  were  soon  discouraged  in  the  presence  of  danger. 
But,  like  that  greater  conmiander  in  his  more  memorable 
expedition,  Yasco  was  able  to  meet  and  overcome  these 
difficulties  by  tact  and  firmness. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
by  the  Portuguese  as  chiefly  valuable  as  a  house  of  call 
for  vessels  on  their  way  to  and  from  India,  and  their 
attempts  to  form  settlements  on  the  great  African  con- 
tinent were  at  best  but  few  and  fitfuL    Still,  early  in  the 
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sixleentli  ceniniy,  we  read  of  settlements  in  Angola  and  COT  COLOMT 
on  Robben  Island,  Ac,,  and  as  years  passed  on  l£e  nnm* 
ber  of  these  settlements  increased ;  bnfc  it  is  not  nntU  we 
oome  to  the  Dutch  oocnpation  that  we  reach  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  firat  period  in  the  history  of  Cape 
Colony. 

Dutch  OconpatioxL 

A.D.  1652  to  1806. 

The  Dntch  were  not  slow  to  see  the  great  advantage  Dutch  and 
of  the  position  of  the  Cape  peninsnla^  not  simply  as  a  ^^^1^^-^" 
shipping  station,  btit  as  the  home  for  a  thriving  and  po-  P®^'"*'*** 
polons  settlement.     But  others  beside  them  had  long 
CK&re  this  been  inclined  to    dispute  with    Portugfd 
the  exdnsiYe  right  to  the  Cape  territory.    As  early  aa 
1591  an  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
James  Lancaster  (since  famous  as  an  arctic  navigator) 
anchored  in  Table  Bay ;  and  in  1620  formal  possession 
of  the  Cape  of  Ghx)d  Hope  was  taken  by  Capons  Shil- 
liage  and  Fitzherbert,  in  the  name  of  his    Majesty, 
James  I.  It  was  in  1595  that  the  first  Dutch  fleet,  under 
Jan  de  Molenaar,  consisting  of  four  ships,  anchored  in 
Table  Bay — ^the  voyage  out  and  home  lasting  jast  two 
years  and  four  months.    Bat  nothing  more  seems  to 
have  oome  of  either  of  these  expeditions. 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  formed  in  1602  Dotch  East 
(three  years  after  that  of  our  own  country),  and  for  fifty  I»<>'*  Com- 
years  each  Dutchman  on  his  way  to  and  &om  India  was  ^^^* 
doomed  to  gaze  with  envious  eyes  on  the  fair  Portuguese 
possessions.    At  last,  in  1652,  Jan  Van  Biebeek  landed  Landing  of 
in  Table  Bay,  with  a  small  party  of  colonists,  empowered  ^^'^ 
to  fbrm  a  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.    A  fort 
was  commenced  on  the  Zoete,  or  Sweet  Biver,  which 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  present  castle. 

The  country  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  a  people  The  Rio- 
called  Quaaqn8B,to  whom  the  Dutch  gave  the  name  of  Hot-  ^^ 
tentots.  The  Biebeek  settlers  were  but  poorly  famished  ^   ^"^ 
in  the  first  instance,  and  underwent  great  hardships.  For 
many  years  their  territory  extended  only  a  very  few 
miles  round  the  present  site  of  Cape  Town,  but  they 
gradually  extended  their  borders.    Partly  by  force,  and 
partly  l^  contracts  so  devised  that  all  the  advantage 
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grees   of  more  and  more  of  their  country,  and  never 

Bcrapled  to  make  slaves  of  them  when  they  had  the 

power.      Besides   the  Dutch,  the  community  included 

Germans,  Flemings,  Portuguese,  and  adventurers  froia 

other  European  countries. 

liisam  We  must  not  linger  over  these  earlier  years  of  the 

Mion^        Dutch  occupation,  but  will  extract  a  few  choice  morsels 

hifttoiy.        from  Mr.  HalFs  admirable  table  of  chronological  events 

attached  to  his  *  Manual  of  South  African  Geograpfaiy/ 

as  samples  which  will  teU  more  of  the  general  con£tian 

and  customs  of  the  people  than  many  pages  of  mere 

description  :-^ 

'  June  6, 1652.— First  child  bom  in  the  Fort  of  Good 
Hope.' 

'October  2.*- Herman  Van  Yogelaarf  Volunteer, 
sentenced  to  one  hundred  blows  from  the  butt  of  his 
musket)  for  wishiug  the  purser  at  the  devil  for  serving 
out  penguins  instead  of  beef  and  pork. 

'  January  23,  1653. — This  night  it  appeared  as  if  the 
lions  would  take  the  fort  by  storm. 

'April  24,  1654. — ^This  day  there  was  found  in  the 
mountain  a  dead  bosman-neken,  called  in  Batavia  an 
ourang-ontang,  as  large  as  a  small  calf,  with  long  haiiy 
arms  and  legs  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  which  our  people 
ate  from  hunger,  for  there  is  little  nourishment  in  the 
pot-herbs. 

'  Young  girls  sent  from  orphan  houses  in  Amsterdam 
to  Cape. 

'January  8, 1655. — ^The  chaplain's  wifis  gives  birth 
to  a  second  son.  All  the  other  ladies  are  also  soon 
likely  to  follow  her  example. 

'  March  15, 1657. — Jan  Wouters,  assistant,  sentenced, 
for  blasphemous  injuries  against  the  characters  of  females 
at  the  Cape,  including  the  commander's  wifSa,  to  beg 
pardon  on  his  bare  knees,  to  be  bored  through  the 
tongue,  to  forfeit  his  wages,  and  to  be  banished  three 
years.'  It  is  added  in  explanation  that  he  was  mercifully 
dealt  with  in  not  having  a  heavier  sentence  passed  upon 
him,  on  account  of  his  wife's  pregnancy,  her  hope  of  uu 
creasing  the  population  of  the  colony  evidently  being  set 
over  against  the  '  blasphemous  injuries '  inflicted  by  her 
husband  on  other  ladies. 
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«lftuwh  26, 1658.— First  cargo  of  slayes  from  Qmnea  WECflUW 
aiTiTad  at  the  Cape.' 

*  1659.— First  war  betweenoolonists  and  natiyes,  cansed  First  war 
hy  cattle  stolen  by  the  latter  from  near  liesbeek  Biver.  ^^>  ^  i!^ 

'  May  7, 1662.^ — Commander  Jan  Van  Biebeek  em-  ^^ 
barks  with  his  fitmily  for  Bataida.    Ten  jeara  auace  the  natives. 
ffaapyf^rkTi  of  the  settlement.' 

Angost  10. — His   snocessor.  Van  Wagenaar,  prays  VanWag- 
ihe  Council  of  Seventeen  to  send  him,  by  next  ships,  a  ^^^  ^^^ 
little  coarse  window-glass  and  lead,  to  glase  the  windows  ji^Vi^ 
of  the  forty  now  only  ooyered  with  some  coarse  cotton,  Biebeek. 
and  a  few  common  paintings,  to  cover  the  ngly  bare  walls 
ef  oar  front  hall,  as  well  as  two  or  three  of  onr  desolate 
dwellinga.     Next  year  he  asks  for  two  bells  *  to  enliven 
the  fiumera  in  this  lonely  place.'    The  date  on  the  bell, 
which  still  rings  the  honrs  in  the  castle,  is  1697.     This 
must  have  been  long  after  poor  Van  Wagenaar  had 
ceased  to  pray  the  great  Conndl  of  the  Seventeen. 

In  1665  an  nnsuocessfnl  attempt  was  made  to  cap- 
inre,  by  surprise,  an  English  man-of-war,  the  'King 
Charles,'  which  had  anchored  in  Table  Bay. 

In  1666  Antony  Jans  and  Antony  Arente  sen* 
tenoed,  for  stealing  a  cabbage,  to  be  flogged,  to  work  in 
iroos  on  Bobben  Island  for  three  years,  and  forfeit  four 
months'  wages.  Certainly  these  sentences  do  not '  lean 
to  mercy's  side.'  Nor  conld  even  the  graces  of  civilised 
society  be  cultivated  without  cost,  for  the  following  year 
Governor  Van  Quaalbergen  was  dismissed  the  company's 
service^  for  exchanging  civilities  with  a  French  governor, 
homewaTd-bound,  and  not  allowing  him  to  *  float  on  his 
own  fins.' 

These  are  the  sort  of  trifles  of  which  human  life  is 
made,  and  which,  therefore,  belong  more  truly  to  human 
tutory  than  much  that  seems  to  be  of  greater  digniiy 
jusd  moment. 

But  there  is  one  event  which  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  quite  so  lightly. 

During  the  vears  1685^  the  colony  at  Cape  Town  Arrival  of 
was  largely  reinforced  by  French  emigrants,  mostly  Hu-  ^rench 
gnenots,drivenfromtheir  own  country  by  the  Bevocation  i6S5^°^^ 
of  tiie  Edict  of  Nantes,  of  whom  as  many  as  three  hun- 
dred men,  women,  and  children— steady,  industrious, 
intdligent^  conacientions^^settled  down  in  the  neiglu 
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boBrhood  of  the  Paarl  and  Btellenbosch.  They  iniro* 
dnced  a  new  and  most  valuable  social  element  into 
colonial  life;  and  they  added  largely  to  itsindnstrial 
resources  by  the  introduction  of  the  vine,  the  culture  of 
which  is  becoming  almost  every  year  a  matter  of  greater 
importance  to  the  Cape  community.  The  fiunous  Con* 
stantiik  Vineyards  were  firsfc  planted  by  S.  Van  der  Stell 
about  1688. 

By  1714  they  began  to  be  celebrated  for  their  luscious 
wines,  and  in  1794  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  sixty  half-aums  of  wine  at  twenty-five  riz* 
dollars  each. 

Gradually  the  vineyards  spread  along  what  is  now 
the  line  of  the  Wellington  Bailway  to  the  foot  of  the 
Hottentot  Holland  Mountains,  and  afterwards  through 
the  mountain  passes,  brightening  the  landscape,  and  sup- 
porting, as  they  continue  to  do,  a  very  considerable 
population. 

In  1739  the  first  Moravian  mission  was  established 
by  Schmidt  on  the  site  of  the  present  Genadendal.  It 
was  looked  upon  with  great  distrust  and  jealousy  by  the 
Dutch  authorities.  Schmidt  was  forbidden  to  baptize 
his  Hottentot  converts,  and,  after  four  years  of  incessant 
and  harassing  opposition,  compelled  to  leave  the  Cape. 
So  determined  was  the  hostility  of  the  Government,  that  a 
parish  clerk,  for  having  been  associated  with  him,  was  de- 
prived of  his  appointment  and  ordered  to  Batavia.  Fifty 
years  later  this  mission  was  renewed  under  fidrer  auspices. 

On  May  20,  1737,  occurred  a  terrible  gale,  during 
which  seven  richly-laden  East  Indiamen,  homeward* 
bound,  were  wrecked  on  the  shore  of  Table  B^.  Out 
of  714  men  belonging  to  these  ships'  crews  207  souls 
perished,  and  the  loss  of  merchandise  was  very  great. 
One  East  Indiaman,  riding  at  anchor  at  the  time,  was 
saved  owing  to  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  head  steers- 
man, who  weighted  the  anchor  with  three  large  iron  can« 
nons,  by  which  they  were  able  to  withstand  the  gale.  On 
returning  home  he  was  rewarded  with  a  ship  of  his  own 
to  command.  -The  storm  occurred  on  the  day  before  that 
in  which  the  ships  were  to  have  sailed,  so  that  all  their 
captains  were  on  shore  at  the  time  to  receive  their  papers. 

In  a  curious  old  book  published  in  Germany  in  1784 
many  interesting  details  are  given  of  the  social  life  and 
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of  the  period.  According  to  Mr.  O.  P.  Muntacel,  CAPE  COLOII 
the  aathor,  military  life  at  the  Castle  most  haye  gone  on  life  at  the 
from  day  to  day  like  some  elaborate  piece  of  Dutch  Cattle. 
clock-work.  Everything  was  arranged,  down  to  the 
minutest  detaO,  to  take  place  to  the  minute  with  fttult* 
less  regulariiy.  On  account  of  the  tremendously  stormy 
winds,  he  informs  us,  no  open  dock  can  be  used  at  the 
Gape,  but  in  the  Castle  there  was  an  accurately  manu- 
factured sun-dial,  and  in  the  guard-house  two  soldiers, 
called  *  Bondegangers,'  whose  sole  dufy  it  was  to  watch 
an  hour-glass,  and  take  turns  to  reverse  it  when  the 
sand  had  run  out.  Then  they  had  to  ascend  a  small 
tower  placed  over  the  Castle-gate,  and  with  a  cudgel 
strike  a  bell  weighing  six  hundredweight  as  many  blows 
as  may  denote  uie  hour.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  guard  turns  out,  and  difiPerent  officials  have  to 
be  called,  each  in  the  proper  rotation.  As  soon  as  the 
guard  under  arms  are  relieved,  the  two  trumpeters 
sound  a  morning  call  by  a  flourish  of  their  trumpets. 
When  these  have  finished,  the  drummer  belonging  to 
the  guard-house  steps  out,  as  well  as  the  one  selected  for 
the  day,  and  they  sound  the  reveille.  In  the  meantime 
the  adjutant  and  sergeants  arrive,  and  by  this  time  it  is 
so  light  that  a  written  paper  can  be  read.  The  guard 
are  now  called  to  arms,  and  the  adjutant,  accompanied 
by  seven  of  the  patrol,  goes  to  Government  House,  in 
order  to  fetch  the  key  of  the  gate,  which  is  carried  by 
one  soldier  and  protected  by  the  other  six  with  pikes. 
When  the  adjutant  returns  only  the  little  door  m  the 
gate  is  opened ;  the  corporal  and  two  men  go  out,  see  if  all 
outside  is  right,  let  down  the  bar,  leave  one  man  by  it  as 
sentry,'  and  then  return  with  the  other  to  report.  Here- 
upon the  main  guard  present  arms,  the  gate  is  opened, 
Hke  drummer  b^ts  a  roll  upon  his  drum,  the  sentry  at 
the  bar  fixes  it  above  and  places  himself  at  his  post  out- 
side the  Castle-gate,  and  the  man  up  in  the  tower  tolls 
the  bell,  whilst  the  adjutant  and  his  seven  attendants 
take  the  key  to  Gbvemment  House  and  give  it  over. 

At  six  o'clock  and  again  at  seven  some  more  dock-  Legal  and 
work  has  to  be  g^ne  through ;  and  when  the  '  ronde-  ^^^ "' 
ganger'  has  struck  nine  o'dock  he  rings  the  bell,  as  a  ^^^i 
sign  that  the  Senate  will  now  assemble,  either  for  matters 
of  justice  or  political  consultations,  and  aU  who  are  sum- 
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MKCOLOIY  moned  befbre  it  or  who  hava  any  oomplaint  to  make 
muBt  appear.  On  Saturdays  all  matterB  concerning  the 
matrimonial  state  come  before  it.  Those  who  are  en- 
gaged and  wish  to  be  married  must,  before  the  banns 
are  published,  present  themselves  in  person,  and  be 
examined  as  to  whether  there  are  any  hindrances  in  the 
shape  of  near  relationship,  blood-kindred,  or  anything 
else.  If  not^  their  names  are  entered  in  a  register,  and 
a  matrimonial  permiU  is  handed  them. 

Again  at  eleven  o'clock  the  s^al  was  given  for 
mechanics,  workpeople,  and  slaves  to  take  their  hoar  of 
rest ;  clerks  and  officials  were  also  permitted  to  lay  aside 
the  pen  and  go  home. 

At  twelve,  one,  two,  four,  siz**more  clockwork,  until 
at  seven,  with  many  elaborate  mancenvres,  everything 
was  wound  np  for  the  night,  and  the  ^rondegangeans^ 
kept  watch  while  the  Castle  slept. 

Such  elaborate  plcu^ng  ai  soldiers  may  have  served 
to  relieve,  where  it  did  not  aggravate,  the  monotony  of 
colonial  life,  but  was  worse  tiban  useless  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  against  any  real  daogers  menacing  the 
Gape  settlement.  In  spite  of  all  their  drill  the  soldiers 
were  wretehedly  inefficient,  and  the  Castle  would  almost 
at  any  time  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  an  atbiokmg 
force. 

But  if  such  were  the  ideas  at  Cape  Castle  one  ceases 
to  wonder  at  the  mingled  weakness  and  tyranny  of  the 
system  of  policy  that  too  often  characterised  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  childish  and  vexatious  restrictions,  the  need- 
less interferences  with  trade  and  agriculture,  all  tending 
to  discourage  industry  and  enterprise  and  to  irritete  tfau^ 
minds  of  the  settlers. 
Sodal  But  we  have  more  genial  pictures  of  social  life  in 

^^^^  the  colony  at  this  period.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
^tivaia,  Gustom  (and  here  regularity  of  observance  was  certainly 
&C.  &0.  an  advantage)  for  the  Gbvemor  to  give  two  great  enter- 
tainments  every  .year — one  in  February,  as  a  &rewell  to 
the  first  East  Indian  homeward-bound  fleet  which  was 
ready  to  leave,  when  the  admiral,  vice-admiral,  ocnn- 
mander,  and  all  the  ships'  captains  were  magnificently 
entertained.  The  other  was  neld  on  October  20,  when 
the  Burgher  force  had  g^ne  through  their  annual  mili- 
tary evolutions.    There  were  games,  ma8io»  and  dancing, 
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«  vart  cotmuaption  of  gnnpowder;  no  lack  of  -wine,  BtfECOlOMI 
boer,  pastry,  oakes,  and  every  kind  of  refreshment. 
There  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  heen  an  abundance  of  every- 
thing  except  moderation.  Dmnkenness  was  provided 
for  in  the  programme  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  on 
these  anspicions  ocoasions.  It  mnst  be  conceded  that  if 
these  grave  Dutchmen  took  their  pleasure  sadly,  they 
took  it,  as  far  as  could  be,  decorously.  It  was  arranged 
that  some  companies  should  keep  the  feast  one  &jf 
the  others  the  nert,  so  that  the  whole  garrison  might 
not  be  disabled  together.  By  this  arrangement  all  were 
enabled  to  ^  quietly  and  comforfcably  intoxicated  in 
torn  to  thenr  hearts'  content,  as  often  as  the  great 
Gamival  of  the  Gape  came  round. 

The  punishments  inflicted  upon  criminals  and  others  Admmis- 
were  not  without  a  certam  grim  humour,  as  may  he  j^^*^  ^' 
judged  from  the  examples  already  dted ;  but  they  were  ^     ^ 
oftentimes  arbitrary  and  brutal  in  the  extreme.    It  was 
the  custom  for  prisoners  awaiting  their  trial  to  be  con> 
fined  in  a  dark  hole,  with  their  feet  in  the  stocks,  or 
secured  by  an  iron  chain,  for  four,  five,  or  six  weeks 
befinre  they  underwent  their  preliminary  trial  or  first 
ezaminatiim.    ^This,'  as  the  chronicler  before  quoted 
naively  remarks,  'often  had  an  excellent  effect--they 
beeame  tiirough  it  so  docile  and  so  mild  that  they  con- 
fessed all  that  was  in  their  hearts.'    No  wonder,  poor 
fiallows,  if  thev  sometimes  confessed  a  great  deal  more. 

One  grapnic  account  is  given  of  the  execution  of  a 
poor  wretch  named  Barbier,  who  seems  to  have  been 
gaj}ky  of  intrigue  and  fidsehood,  and  who  donbtlesii 
deserved  some  punishment.  But  hewas  taken  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and,  after  a  short  prayer  from  the  Beformed 
Church  minister,  was  stripped  naked  by  the  executioner's 
asstttant,  and  bound  upon  a  double  wooden  cross,  used 
for  those  who  were  condemned  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel. 
First,  his  right  hand  was  struck  off  with  an  axe,  then  his 
head,  and  afterwards  he  was  drawn  and  quartered.  The 
entrails  were  buried  under  the  gallows.  The  head  and 
hand  were  nailed  upon  a  pole,  and  this  was  placed  upon 
the  highway  leading  from  the  Castle  to  the  Plattelands. 
The  four  quarters  were  sent  £ar  into  the  inhabited  dis- 
tdots,  and  there  securely  nailed  upon  posts. 

'After  this  monrafnl  and  tragical  spectacle,'  adds  the 
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Severe 
military 
punish- 
ment. 


CilPE  COIOIT  ohromder, '  all  -was  again  peaoefdl  and  quiet  throngh  tiw 
whole  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  with  truth  one  conld  saj 
that  no  one  in  this  place  found  hie  hf^pineaa  in  looking 
forward  to  better  tunes,  bnt  rather  possessed  it  in  a 
peacefhl  enjoyable  present.* 

An  ordinary  punishment  for  a  military  offence,  such 
as  sleeping  on  guard,  which,  in  the  drowsy  summer 
months,  with  the  south-east  wind  blowing,  often  re- 
quired no  common  resolution  to  prevent,  was  for  the 
culprit  to  be  placed  between  three  halberds  (or  triangle), 
80  that  he  could  not  move  himself,  and,  in  this  position, 
to  be  beaten  by  two  persons  with  thin  Spanish  reeds  or 
canes  half  a  finger  thick.  These  flagellators  were  re- 
lieved from  time  to  time  by  soldiers  of  the  main  guard, 
80  that  each  criminal  had  to  bear  about  eight  or  ten 
reliefs,  selected  two  and  two  from  among  his  comrades, 
who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  were  merdM  in  their  administra* 
iion.  After  this  ne  had  to  march  backwards  and  for- 
wards as  he  was  best  able,  before  the  guard-house, 
bearing  five  muskets  on  his  shoulders,  and  was  confined 
to  barracks  for  six,  eight,  or  twelve  weeks. 

This  inhuman  punishment  was  afterwards  reduced  to 
running  the  gauntlet  ten  or  twelve  times,  which  was 
considered  a  remarkably  mild  measure. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Dutch  occupation  many  of 
the  more  flagrant  abuses  were  remedied,  and  incompe- 
tent and  Inrrannical  governors  superseded,  but  to  the 
very  last  mr  too  much  power  was  entrusted  to  them. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  of  the  local  Gk)vem- 
ment  that  it  attempted  too  much,  and  as  the  inevitable 
result  accomplished  too  little.  It  was  weak  but  meddle- 
some. It  attempted  to  teach  everybody  his  business; 
interfered  in  all  sorts  of  matters,  commercial,  social, 
and  political,  that  had  much  better  have  been  left  to 
themselves,  while  matters  of  far  greater  moment  were 
neglected  which  belonged  legitimately  to  its  own  pro- 
vince. Thus,  so  late  as  1780,  when  an  Enghsh  fleet, 
under  Commander  Johnstone,  was  threatening  the  Cape, 
and  the  only  defence  of  the  Dutch  for  the  time  being  lay 
in  the  French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Sufiren,  at  St.  Jago, 
leisure  was  found  for  such  vexatious  trifling  as  the  fol- 
lowing deed  of  burghership  granted  to  J.  H.  Cons, 
tailor,  formerly  a  solmer :  '  He  is  graciously  allowed  to 
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praotise  his  craft  as  a  tailor,  but  shall  not  be  allowed  to  CAPE  MIOIT 
abandon  the  same  or  adopt  any  other  mode  of  living, 
bnt^  when  it  may  be  deemed  neoessary,  to  go  back  into 
bis  old  capacity  and  pay,  and  be  transported  hence  if 
tbonght  fit.' 

To  this  mischieyons  and  mistaken  policy  may  be  Nativ« 
attributed,  indirectly,  many  of  the  barbarities  that  took  ^^' 
place  in  connection  with  the  native  population.  Too 
weak  to  discharge  its  own  proper  fonctions,  the  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  delegate  its  power  too  largely  to 
the  fiurmers  themselves,  and,  as  was  almost  inevitable, 
ihiB  power  was  abnsed  in  many  cases ;  in  some  in* 
Btaaces  shamelessly  abnsed,  thooeh  never,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  to  sndi  an  extent  as  to  justify 
Ibe  language  employed  by  a  recent  writer,  who  charges 
the  colonial  commanders  of  the  olden  time  with  the  *  com* 
mission  of  cruelties  more  horrible  than  any  perpetrated 
by  Cortes  in  Mexico  or  Pizarro  in  Peru.'  Where  the 
reality  is  unquestionably  so  bad  it  is  needless  to  indulge 
in  exag^peration.  The  abuses  inseparable  from  a  state  of 
dayery  existed,  and  were  sometimes  aggravated  by  special 
canses.  And  the  settlers  were,  doubtless,  often  irritated 
ahnost  beyond  endurance  by  the  robbery  of  their  cattle, 
by  the  wanton  injury  done  to  their  property,  and  by  the 
treachery  of  the  natives.  With  the  power  of  punishment 
almost  absolutely  in  their  own  hands,  justice  was  morally 
sure  sometimes  to  give  place  to  vengeance ;  and  whUe 
we  cannot  justify  their  conduct,  our  own  hands  are  not, 
unfortunately,  so  clean  in  the  matter  as  to  qualify  us  to 
pronounce  a  very  weighty  condenmation  on  them. 

The  (Jamtoos  Biver  formed  the  boundary  between  fioundary 
the  Hottentote  and  Kaffir  races,  and  was  early  adopted  Hoit^ts 
by  the  Duteh  as  their  eastern  boundary.     But  with  the  andKajQirs. 
growth  of  the  colony  they  began  to  push  their  territory 
in  this  direction  past  this  riyer,  and  so  came  into  collision 
with  the  Kaffirs.    In  1780  they  extended  their  frontier 
to  tiie  Great  Fish  River. 

While  meddling  in  so  many  matters  of  trivial  im*  Gcfvwfam 
portanoe  the  Govemment  sometimes  displayed  a  singular  ^^'^'^^'^ 
want  of  enterprise  and  foresight  in  afiairs  of  gpreater 
moment.    Thus  in  1782  the  burghers  were  forbidden  to 
build  a  bridge  over  Berg  Biver,  on  the  ground  of  the 
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WE  COLOIIT  iDJtiTy  it  ironld  do  to  the  pontoon-keepers.  And  some 
years  later  Gbvemor  Janssens  replied  to  a  memonal 
presented  to  him  by  the  capital  post-town  of  the  colony 
on  the  decadence  of  the  conntry  in  these  remarkable 
words :  '  With  regard  to  yonr  inclination  to  strengthen 
the  Gape  with  a  new  settlement,  we  mnst,  to  onr  sorrow, 
bnt  with  all  sincerity^  declare  that  we  cannot  perceive 
any  means  whereby  more  people  could  find  a  sab* 
sistence  here,  whether  by  fiirining  or  otherwise,  partty 
because  those  who  reside  in  the  Cape  or  in  the  Tabto 
Valley  (except  a  few  gardeners  and  tradesmen,  such  aa 
blacksmiths,  waggonmakers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors), 
chiefly  subsist  by  top-houses,  or  by  lodging  ship  paesen* 
gers.  Their  numbers  have,  besides,  so  much  increased 
that,  when  we  contemplate  the  number  of  childrrai  g^w- 
ing  up,  we  frequently  ask  ourselves,  not  only  how  thcrf 
could  find  other  means  of  subsistence,  but  also  what  it  is 
to  end  in  at  last,  and  what  they  can  lay  hands  on  to  pro* 
cure  their  bread,'  &o. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  predictions  of  this  humane^ 
painstaking  Ooyemor,  so  anxious  to  do  what  was  best 
and  wisest  for  the  colony,  but  so  utterly  unable  to  dis* 
cem  the  signs  of  the  times,  without  feeling  that  it  was 
time  that  the  '  old  order '  should  give  place  to  the  'new/ 
It  sounds,  indeed,  almost  like  a  djrge  on  that  which  was 
already  decaying  and  waadng  old,  and  ready  soon  to 
vanish  away. 

The  transfer  of  power  from  the  Dutch  to  the  English 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  before  this  time,  but 
was  effected  by  degrees  and  very  slowly.  In  fact^  it 
took  as  many  as  twenty  years  from  the  first  authorised 
inteiposition  of  England  before  the  colony  passed  onoe 
and  for  all  under  British  power. 

In  1795  the  colonists  of  Oraaf-Beynet  and  Swellen- 

dam,  teased  partly  into  insurrection  by  the  mingled 

weakness  and  arbitrariness  of  the  Gape  Government^ 

and  acting  partly  it  may  be  under  the  contagion  of  the 

revolutionary  principles  which  then  prevailed  in  Europe, 

rebelled  against  the  Dutch  dominion,  expelled  the  land- 

drosts  of  both  these  districts,  and  declared  a  free  repaUie 

C^7        at  Swellendam.    The  British  Government  thereupon  sent 

£htlu?h'  *    a  fleet  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 

posteaaion    and  take  possession  of  the  oolony  in  his  name.    Admiral 
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Elpbinstone  and  Qeneral  Craig  were  placed  in  command,  GAPE  COLORT 
and  on  the  capitnlation  of  the  Cape  the  latter  was  ap-  ~" 

pointed  first  English  GK)vemor.  A  new  spirit  was  in-  The  first 
fosed  into  the  condact  of  public  affairs.  Batteries  were  English 
erected  on  Devil's  Hill  and  Craig's  Tower,  and  Fort  ^''^^' 
Frederic  built  in  Algoa  Bay.  The  first  native  regiment 
of  Hottentots  was  also  raised  hj  General  Craig.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1797  bj  Earl  Macartney,  who  pro* 
claimed  the  colonial  boundary  to  be  the  Great  Fish 
Biver,  Tarka,  Bamboesberg,  and  Zuurbergen,  to  the  Plet- 
tenberg  Baaken,  and  along  the  south  edge  of  Bushman- 
land  to  the  Kamiesbex^,  and  along  the  Buffers  River  to 
the  Atlantic.  Lord  Macartney  had  to  contend  with  not 
a  little  jealousy  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Datch 
colonists  during  what  may  be  called  the  British  Protec- 
torate.  On  one  occasion  the  burgher  senate  actually 
refused  the  Governor  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  to  cele- 
brate the  King's  birthday.  Sir  G.  Young  was  appointed 
Gbvernor  in  1800,  and  the  following  year,  at  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Cape  should  be  restored 
to  the  Batavian  republic.  In  accordance  with  this  treaty 
it  was  evacuated  by  the  English,  and  passed  once  more 
into  the  possession  of  Holland,  General  Janssens,  whose 
dismal  prognostications  of  the  future  we  have  quoted, 
being  appointed  Governor. 

Governor  Janssens  may  be  said,  in  that  remarkable 
state-document,  to  have  written  without  knowing  it, 
the  epitaph  of  the  Dutch  rule  in  Cape   Colony,  for 
on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  England  determined  to 
take  possession.    Her  fleet  is  signalled  off  Cape  Town 
on    January  4,  1806.      The    battle  of   Blaawberg  is  The  little 
firaght  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  10th  the  town  capitu-  v[?^**''^" 
latee  to  the  English  forces  under  Sir  David  Baird.     The       ^* 
final  capitulation  of  General  Janssens  took  place  on  the 
27th  January,  from  which  day  the  British  ensign  has, 
we  believe,  never  ceased  to  float  from  Cape   Castle, 
though  it  was  not  until  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1815)  thai 
the  Cape  of  Gt)od  Hope  was  formally  and  definitely 
c^ied  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
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Establidunent  and  Conflolidation  of  British  Power. 

A.D.  1806  to  1874 

CAPE  COIOMT  We  commence  our  brief  liistoiy  of  tliis  period  witb  a 
General  bird's-eye  view  of  the  general  condition  of  the  colony 
condition  during  the  seven  years  of  the  first  British  occupation, 
ofcolonj.  -poT  the  particulars  given  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
Mr.  George  M.  Theal^  admirable  compendium  of  South 
African  History  and  Geography,*  a  third  edition  of  which 
was  issued  in  1877  by  the  Lovedale  Institution  Press. 
Cape  Town.  Cape  Town,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, contained  between  1,100  and  1,200  houses,  inha- 
bited by  about  6,500  whites  and  free  people  of  colour, 
and  10,000  slaves.  Besides  the  Castle,  forts,  and  bar- 
racks, its  principal  buildings  were  the  Government 
House,  the  Reformed  Dutch  Charcb,  the  Lutheran 
Church,  the  Town  Hall,  the  Hall  of  the  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, a  theatre,  and  a  large  building  used  as  a  Gt)vem« 
ment  slave- pen.  Many  of  the  residents  in  the  town  were 
persons  who  had  estates  in  the  country,  and  who  through 
their  slaves  retailed  their  &rm-produce ;  others  were  in 
the  Government  service  ;  some  were  petty  traders ;  and 
some  gained  a  living  by  hiring  out  their  slaves  as  arti- 
ficers and  labourers.  The  free  people  of  colour  were 
mostly  fishermen.  Food  was  extremely  cheap  and  plen- 
tiful, but  fire- wood  very  dear,  as  nearly  all  the  large 
forest  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  had  long  since 
disappeared.  The  births  were  to  the  deaths  as  25  to  11, 
the  rate  of  mortality  being  less  than  three  in  a  hundred 
aunually. 
Area  and  The  boundaries  of  the  colony,  as  proclaimed  by  Earl 

population.  Macartney  in  1797,  have  been  already  given.  The  area, 
including  the  Cape,  Stellenbosch,  and  Drakenstein,  Swel- 
lendam  and  Graaf-Roynet  districts,  was  about  120,000 
square  miles.  The  entire  population  is  estimated  at 
61,500,  or  little  more  than  one  soul  for  every  two  square 
miles  of  ground.  Now  the  area  is  nearly  300,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  is  about  a  million  and  a  hal£ 
flettlera  and  "^^^  farms  originally  granted  to  the  early  settlers  were 
0inn».         fr&ehold^  consisting  of  120  acres  each.     The  other  farms 
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WBte  held  on  rental,  at  a  uniform  rate  of  42. 16«.  per  CUPECOlOn 
annum,  irrespectiTO  of  locality,  quality  of  soil,  &o. 
These  were  in  number  somewhat  under  2,000,  nominally 
of  the  same  sice  as' the  freehold  faxms,  but  owing  to  en- 
croaohment  and  other  irregularities, — ^frequently  much 
larger.  Indeed,  Mr.  Theal  computes  that  on  an  average 
throughout  the  whole  colony  the  farms  contained  four 
timee  the  quantity  of  land  allowed  by  Qovernment.  The 
lease  was  renewable  from  year  to  year  on  payment  of  the 
rent,  so  that  the  tenure  yirtnally  amounted  to  a  lease 
held  in  ;>erpetnity.  All  farm-buildings  erected,  fruit 
trees  or  vineyards,  d%3.,  planted,  were  caUed  *  opstaV  and 
were  saleable  like  any  other  kind  of  property.  The  pro* 
dace  consisted  chiefly  of  fruit,  grain,  vegetables,  and 
wine,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  was  carried  on  in 
a  v«ry  ak^venly  manner,  chiefly  by  slave-labour,  and  with 
implements  of  the  most  rude  and  primitive  description. 
Lord  Macartney,  during  his  brief  administration,  made 
most  praiseworthy  efforts  to  introduce  a  better  system 
of  &rming,  but  without  much  efiect  in  those  early  days. 
8ti]],  something  was  done,  for  during  the  short  period  of 
the  English  occnpation,  about  seven  years,  although  no 
new  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  people,  and  many  of  the 
old  ones  were  considerably  modified,  the  revenue  was  in- 
creased nearly  threefold  from  what  it  had  been  under  the 
last  years  of  the  Netherlands  East  India  Company.  This, 
of  course,  was  owing,  not  so  much  to  improved  farming 
as  to  improved  administration ;  the  change  from  the  old 
rSgime  to  one  of  sound  statesmanship  and  wise  enterprise ; 
but,  still,  some  improvement  mast  have  taken  place  in 
lihe  agriculture  of  the  country  to  produce  such  splendid 
results  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable. 

The  revenue  was  derived  from  wine  and  spirit  licences,  Beveaot. 
which  were  sold  annually  to  the  highest  bidder ;  from 
auction  dues,  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
moveable  goods,  and  half  that  percentage  on  immove- 
able property ;  from  transfer  dues,  on  the  sale  of  freehold 
estates  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money ;  from 
land-rents;  import  and  export  auties;  duty  levied  on 
farm-produce,  averaging  somewhat  under  five  per  cent. ; 
from  interest  on  paper  money ;  stamps,  sale  of  opstals ; 
and  port  fees,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per  ton  on  all  ships 
dropping  anchor. 

o2 
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CiPE  G0L0I1 


Adminis- 
tration of 
Justice. 


The  reyenne  derired  from  these  sources  increased  in 
1798  to  64,000L,  in  1799  to  72,000Z.,  in  1800  to  74sOOOI., 
and  in  1801  to  90,0002.,  at  which  fi^re  it  was  handed 
orver  once  more  to  the  Dutch  Government. 

The  administration  of  justice  also  miderwent  some 
modlBcation  during  the  English  occupation  at  the  doee 
of  the  last  century,  though  this  was  rather  in  the  new 
spirit  infused  into  the  goyemment  than  in  any  marked 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  procedure.  In  each  of  the 
country  districts  there  was  a  Court  of  Landdrost  and 
Heemraden,  appointed  to  decide  police  cases  and  civil 
cases  when  the  amount  sued  for  did  not  exceed  301.  In 
Cape  Town  there  was  a  petty  court  with  rather  greater 
power,  as  civil  cases,  when  the  sum  sued  for  did  not  ex-- 
ceed  402.,  were  therein  adjudicated.  The  Supreme  Court, 
or  High  Court  of  Justice,  consisted  of  seven  hprghers, 
chosen  from  the  most  respectahle  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  In  the  time  of  the  rule  of  the  Company  a  major- 
ity of  its  members  was  always  secured  from  among  the 
ofiicers  of  the  Government.  At  that  time  the  members 
received  no  salaries,  but  were  permitted  to  take  presents 
from  one  or  both  of  the  parties  who  had  suits  before  the 
court.  Lord  Macartney  placed  them  in  amoreindepen« 
dent  position,  by  attaching  salaries  to  the  office.  The 
proceedings  of  this  court  were  always  carried  on  with 
closed  doors;  no  oral  pleading  was  admitted,  no  confront- 
ing the  accused  with  the  witnesses,  the  deposition  of 
each  being  singly  taken  down  before  two  commissioneni 
on  oath,  and  afterwards  read  to  the  court ;  and  all  per- 
sons, excepting  the  parties  concerned,  were  excluded 
from  the  chamber.  Two  irreproachable  and  concurring 
witnesses  were  required  to  substantiate  a  fact  against  a 
delinquent.  One  witness  of  good  character  produced  on 
the  part  of  a  perjon  accused  of  felony  was  considered  of 
equal  weight  with  two  produced  against  him  ;  and  even 
ai%er  sentence  had  been  passed,  until  the  moment  of  exe- 
cution, the  condemned  was  allowed  to  bring  forward 
evidence  in  his  favour.  The  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
was  never  carried  out  when  judgment  rested  on  mere 
circumstantial  evidence,  however  strong,  until  confession 
of  guilt  had  been  made.  Such  confession,  under  the 
old  Government,  was  sometimes  obtained  by  torture ; 
bat  this  was  no  longer  in  practice.     Of  110  persona 
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piMly  convicted  dnring  the  EnglisH  oocnpation  only  CAPE  COIOIT 
9S  Tiere  execated,  pruicipally  owing  to  the  want  of  con- 
fesaioii.  The  Fiscal,  who  acted  as  Attorney-General  and 
secretary  of  this  coart,  was  supposed  to  possess  legai 
knowledge.  He  pointed  out  the  law,  upon  which 
ihe  court  passed  judgment  by  a  majority.  From  thia 
4X>iirt  there  was  an  appeal,  during  the  Company's  rule, 
in  the  6r8t  instance  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  BataYia, 
And  then  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Holland,  and  during 
the  English  occupation,  in  the  first  instance  to  a  court 
composed  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Goyemor,  and 
ihen  to  the  King  in  Council. 

A  monfitrons  abuse  was  the  power  possessed  by  the  Abosei  of 
FiBcal,  in  his  capacity  of  police  magistiate,  of  compound-  ^S!^!  ^^ 
ing  crimes   for  pecuniary  penalties,  of  which  he  was 
himself  entitled  to  one-third.      Under  the  English  rule 
the  snm  which  he  could  thus  demand  was  limited  to 
402. 

The  regnltttion,  which  has  been  before  referred  to, 
under  which  all  matrimonial  engagements  had  to  be 
iuTestigated  and  sanctioned  by  the  Petty  Court  of  Cape 
Town,  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  concerned,  before 
4hey  could  be  carried  into  effect,  became  increasingly 
oppressive  as  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  were  ex- 
tended, and  so  distances  increased.  The  consent  of 
parents  or  guardians  was  necessary  in  all  cases  where 
the  parties  were  under  twenfy-five  years  of  age,  and 
great  was  the  trouble  and  expense  to  which  colonists 
resiiling  on  the  remote  frontier  were  put  to  by  these 
▼exatioas  restrictions.  Far  more  beneficent  in  its  TheOrpbaa 
operation  was  the  Orphan  Chamber,  instituted  to  look  Chamb«. 
after  the  interests  of  orphan  children.  As  early  as 
1654  young  girls,  as  we  have  seen,  were  sent  from 
the  orphan  houses  in  Amsterdam  to  the  Cape;  and 
thronghout  the  whole  period  of  the  Dutch  possession, 
the  paternal  government  of  the  Cape,  if  it  was  a  little 
too  paternal  in  some  directions,  seems  to  have  been 
lumsiially  alive  to  its  duties  in  this  respects 

The  provision  made  for  education  was,  however,  ex-  DefeetlTe 
eeedingiy  defective.      At   the    commencement  of  the  wlwcatton. 
Singhw  occupation  there  was  not  one  good  school  in  the 
colony.    Soldiers  were  permitted,  on  application  to  the 
fiararnor^  to  engage  themselvesi  under  certain  lestric- 
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UPE  COIOIIT  tions,  as  tutors  in  the  families  of  ihe  farmers,  for  a  jetr 
at  a  time.  The  year's  engagement  might  be,  and  fre- 
qnentlj  was,  renewed,  on  a  fresh  application  to  the  Go- 
vernor, and  in  this  way  suitable  men  were  sometimes 
passed  on  from  farmer  to  farmer  for  years  together. 
Such  a  schoolmaster,  besides  ibod  and  drink,  receiyed 
tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  and  the  first  year,  monthly, 
fourteen  Dutch  gulden,  the  second  year  sixteen,  and  the 
third  year  eight-een  gulden.  But  this  arrangement  was 
made  more  with  a  view  to  the  support  of  the  soldiers 
(who  were  let  out  as  overseers  on  similar  terms)  than  to 
the  education  of  the  children.  The  matters  to  be  taught 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  very  rudimentarv.  'The 
Lord's  Prayer,  commandments,  creeds,  prayers  tor  morn- 
ing and  evening,  grace  before  and  after  meals,  and  the 
catechism.'  No  books  were  allowed  to  be  used  except 
those  authorised  in  Holland,  and  all  schoolmasters  were 
required  to  signify  their  assent  to  the  articles  of  the 
Synod  of  Dordrecht.  Private  tutors  of  somewhat  more 
pretension  were  employed  in  the  town,  and  by  some  of 
the  farmers  of  a  better  class ;  but  in  many  of  the  countrv 
districts  the  settlers  must  frequently  have  looked  with 
envy  on  the  Mission  Schools  established  by  Dr.  Vander^. 
kemp  and  others  for  the  natives,  and  wished  that  it 
were  possible  to  have  secured  similar  advantages  for  their 
own  children. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  English  occupation  (in  the 
year  1800)  the  '  Government  Gazette '  was  established, 
previously  to  which  time  there  was  not  a  single  news- 
paper nor  so  much  as  a  book-store  in  the  eolony.  At 
Dr.  Yanderkemp's  institution  there  was  a  printing  press, 
with  which  the  first  book  (a  spelling-book  for  use  in  the 
Mission  schools)  was  printed  in  South  Africa.  The 
nucleus  of  a  public  library  existed,  Mr.  Dessin  having*, 
in  1761,  bequeathed  nearly  5,000  valuable  works  to 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Cape  Town  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  was  seldom  made  use  of. 

'  In  Cape  Town  and  its  neighbourhood,'  writes  Mr. 
Tbeal,  *the  ordintiry  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
were  obtainable,  and  were  enjoyed  by  most  of  the  whites ; 
but  on  the  loan  farms  in  the  interior,  comfort,  as  it  is 
understood  now-a^days,  was  an  unknown  word.  The 
hovels  in  which  the  graziers  lived  seldom  contained  more 
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than  two  rooms,  and  frequently  only  one.    They  -were  CAPt  COUWT 
destitate  of  the  most  ordinary  famitore.    The  great 
"waggon-chest,  whieh  served  for  a  table  as  well  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  clothing,  a  conple  of  camp-stools,  and  a  kartel  or 
two  (wooden  frames  with  a  network  of  strips  of  raw  hide 
stretched  across  them),  were  the  only  household  goods 
poBsessed  by  many.     Grockery-ware,  so  liable  to  be 
broken  in  long  land  journeys,  they  conld  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  have  had;  bat  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  their  being  without  such  common  and  useful  articles 
as  knives  and  forks.     A  great  portion  of  their  clothing 
was  made  of  the  skins  of  animals ;  their  blankets,  like 
those  of  the  natives,  were  karosses  of  skin.     They  lived 
in  this  manner,  not  from  necessity,  but  through  choice 
and  custom.    Many  of  them  were  very  wealthy  in  flocks 
and  herds  ;  but  having  become  accustomed  to  a  nomad 
life,  they  considered  as  a  superfluity  everything  that 
could  not  be  easily  removed  in  a  waggon  from  place  to 
place  without  damage.     A  gun,   ammunition,   and  a 
waggon  were  the  only  products  of  mechanical  skill  that 
were  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  grazier;  with  these 
he  could  provide  himself  with  every  other  necessary. 
Some  cotton  goods  for  shirts  and  clothing  for  females, 
hats,  cofiee,  and  sugar  were  almost  the  only  other  ar* 
tides  he  ever  thought  of  purchasing.     Those  who  were 
stationaiy  and  cultivated  the  land  lived  more  comfort- 
ably, and  had  some  of  the  conveniences  of  civilised  life 
about  them ;  they  were  called  com  farmers. 

'Poverty,  in  thatsense  of  the  word  which  implies  alack 
of  the  means  of  sustaining  life,  was  unknown  throughout 
the  colony.  Every  white  person  had  food  in  abundance, 
and  might  have  had  all  the  comforts  of  life,  if  their  use 
bad  been  known  or  their  want  felt.  The  people  of  the  in- 
terior were  rude,  ignorant,  and  sometimes  cruel.  The  last 
of  these  qualities  was  the  eflect  pai*tly  of  their  holding 
human  beings  in  slavery,  and  partly  from  their  having 
had  for  a  long  period  the  native  races  of  the  country  at 
their  mercy,  without  any  check  from  the  (Government.* 
One  most  striking  feature  in  the  character  even  of  some 
of  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  of  the  boers  was  the 
strong  religious  feeling  preserved  under  circumstances 
so  unfiEivourable.  This  may  have  been  derived  in  part 
fr^m  the  stock  frt>m  which  they  sprang,  and  was  doubt- 
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CAPE  COLOIT  less  owing  in  part,  to  the  infusion  of  the  Hagoenot 
element  towards  the  close  of  the  previous  century.  We 
question,  however,  whether  Mr.  Theal  be  quite  correct 
in  saying  that  the  French  refugees  *  had  by  this  tLme 
become  so  intermixed  with  the  other  settlers  as  to  have 
lost  their  identity,  retaining  none  of  that  sprightliness 
which  the  Gaul  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree,'  as  even 
in  our  own  day  the  Gkillic  element  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  community. 

Such,  however,  were  the  materials  with  which  Great 
Britain  had  to  work,  and  such  the  materials  out  of  which, 
in  spite  of  all  mistakes  and  shortcomings,  she  has  built 
np  the  great  £a>bric  of  colonial  empire  in  South  Africa. 
It  remains  to  trace,  so  &r  as  our  necessarily  restricted 
limits  enable  us  to  do,  the  process  by  which  all  this  has 
been  accomplished. 

Imperial  Great  Britain  was  certainly  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 

reprteenia-  jj^p  colonial  representatives,  both  during  the  occupa- 
tion which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  durine 
the  earliest  and  perhaps  most  eventful  years  which 
marked  her  resumption  of  authority  there.  With  the 
practical  sagacity  on  which  they  are  apt  to  pride  them- 
selves, and  which  has  so  frequently  characterised  tha 
dealings  of  Englishmen  under  like  circumstances^  they 
did  not  attempt  sudden  and  startling  changes,  but 
quietly  accepted  the  position,  with  all  its  disadvantages, 
and  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
IMtish  By  a  few  judicious  modifications  in  the  procedure  of 

^^^y*  the  Court  of  Justice,  Lord  Macartney,  as  we  have  seen, 
gradually  lessened  its  abuses,  still  retaining  much  of  the 
old  legal  machinery.  The  same  wise  policv  was  pur- 
sued after  the  restoration.  The  old  constitution  was 
accepted,  and  the  changes  that  subsequently  ensued 
were  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  new  elements  at 
work  in  colonial  afiairs. 

Until  the  general  peace  a  large  militaiy  force  was 
of  necessity  maintained,  and  a  corps  of  Hottentot  in- 
fiEmtry  was  formed,  afterwards  caJled  the  Gape  Mounted 
Bifles. 
XiiBt  cargo  The  year  1807  was  memorable  for  the  landing  of  the 

«f  alaves.  j^^  cargo  of  slaves  at  Gape  Town.  The  following  year 
the  foreign  slave-trade  was  abolished  by  ^e  British 
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ParUameni.  Slaves  were  still  sold  in  the  colony,  and  CAPE  CtKOWT 
the  price  of  coarse  rose  immediately,  thongh  this  ten« 
dency  to  increase  in  price  was  partly  counteracted  by 
ihe  circumstance  that  the  Cape  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  stations  to  which  slavers  captured  at  sea  by  British 
cmiaeiB  were  broaght  for  condemnation.  The  negroes 
taken  in  these  vessels  were  apprenticed  for  a  term  of 
foarteen  years  to  colonists  applying  for  them. 

The  state  of  the  Hottentots  at  this  time  was  little  Hottentota 
better  than  one  of  slavery.  On  November  1,  1809,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Governor,  the  Earl  of 
Galedon,  some  of  the  provisions  of  which,  however 
humane  in  their  intention,  must  have  been  most  oppres- 
sive in  their  action.  It  was  enacted  that  '  every  Hot- 
tentot in  the  colony  should  have  a  fixed  place  of  abode 
in  some  one  of  the  districts  ;  that  an  entry  of  the  same 
should  be  made  in  the  office  of  the  fiscal,  or  of  the  re- 
spective landdrosts,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  change  his  place  of  abode  from  one  district  to  another 
without  a  certificate  from  the  fiscal  or  the  landdrost  of 
the  district  from  which  he  wished  to  remove,  which 
certificate  he  was  bound  to  exhibit  to  the  fiscal  or  to  the 
landdrost  of  the  district  where  he  intended  to  settle,  for 
tiie  purpose  of  being  registered ;  and  every  Hottentot 
selecting  this  order  was  to  be  considered  a  vagabond, 
and  treated  accordingly.  Every  Hottentot  going  about 
the  country,  either  on  the  service  of  his  master  or  on 
other  lawful  business,  was  compelled  to  be  provided  with 
a  pass,  either  from  his  commanding  officer,  if  in  the  mili- 
tary service,  or  the  master  under  whom  he  served,  or  the 
landdrost  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived,  under  penalty 
of  being  considered  and  treated  as  a  vagabond  ;  and  every 
white  resident  in  the  country  was  required  to  demand  a 
pass  from  every  Hottentot  that  happened  to  come  to  his 
place,  and  in  case  of  his  not  being  provided  with  one,  to 
deliver  him  up  to  a  field-comet^  landdrost,  or  fiscal,  in 
order  that  such  an  officer  might  act,  after  due  enquiry, 
as  he  should  feel  incumbent  to  do.'  It  almost  seems  as 
if^  now  that  by  the  action  of  the  British  Parliament  they 
were  prohibited  from  importing  slaves,  the  people  were 
determined  to  take  it  out  of  the  poor  Hottentots.  Such, 
however,  was  certainly  not  the  intention  of  Lord 
Oaledon  in  issuing  the  proclamation  firom  which  we  have 
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tlPE  COLONY  quoted.  His  design  was  rather  to  protect  tlie  naidvefl. 
Within  the  limits  of  his  own  district  the  Hottentot  was 
permitted  by  this  law  to  choose  his  own  employer;  his 
wages  were  secured  to  him  by  a  written  contract,  which 
was  required  to  be  made  before  a  landdrost  or  a  field* 
comet,  and  without  which  it  was  made  illegal  to  engage 
Kim  for  a  longer  period  than  a  month ;  ill-ti^eatment  was 
prohibited,  and  his  children  could  no  longer  be  detained 
in  service  without  a  special  contract.  But  the  means 
of  obtaining  legal  redress  for  injuries,  were  placed  beyond 
bis  reach  by  the  law  itself,  which  would  not  suffer  him 
to  leave  his  employer's  premises  without  a  pass,  and 
placed  so  many  restrictions  in  his  way  that  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  possible  to  put  the  law  in  force  against 
an  oppressive  master. 

If  the  Hottentot  wished  to  retain  some  vestige  of 
Uberty,  almost  the  only  refuge  then  existing  for  him  was 
one  or  other  of  the  Mission  stations  which  had  sprung 
up  in  connection  with  the  Moravian,  Dutch,  London, 
Wesleyan,  and  other  European  Missionary  Societies. 
But  these  were  looked  upon  with  considerable  jealousy 
by  the  authorities.  The  boundaries  of  the  new  stations 
were  purposely  so  circumscribed  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  large  number  of  persons  to  maintain  themselves, 
BO  that  in  some  districts  the  Mission  station  was  little 
more  than  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled, while  the  young  and  able-bodied  were  compelled 
to  serve  the  farmers  at  fixed  wages.  A  measure,  too^ 
was  passed  by  which  no  Hottentot  could  take  up  his 
residence  at  a  Mission  station  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  landdrost  of  his  district.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  opposition  and  misrepresentation  these  faithftil 
men  pursued  their  work,  not  always  perhaps  wisely,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  natives, 
and  ultimately  to  command  the  respect  of  right-think- 
ing men  among  the  colonists. 
Etrth-  On  December  4,  1809,  there  was  a  severe  shock  of 

quake  1809.  earthquake  in  Cape  Town,  or  rather  several  distinct 
shocks,  which  produced  great  consternation,  and  caused 
considerable  dsimage  to  many  of  the  houses.  On  June 
2,  1811,  there  was  a  shock,  resembling  a  violent  concus- 
sion of  the  air,  and  again,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month, 
a  quaking  or  tremor  of  the  earth.     No  life  was  lost  and 
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no  greftt  damage  done  to  properiy,  but  the  excitement  CAPECOIWT 
iras  immense.  Onr  antboritj,  Mr.  Theal,  is  not,  how- 
evBTy  qnite  correct  in  describing  this  as  the  *  first  re- 
corded earthquake  in  Gape  Town.'  We  have  anthentio 
records  of  earthquakes  there  on  September  5  and  7, 
1739,  and'  again  in  July  1766,  though  on  neither  occa- 
sion does  anything  very  serious  seem  to  have  taken 
place.  There  was  a  slight  shock  on  February  26, 1844, 
and  since  then,  once  and  again,  slight  shocks  have  been 
either  felt  or  fancied.  But  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
past,  nervous  colonists  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  any- 
thing Yery  alarming  in  the  future. 

In  1810  the  last  of  the  Hottentot  chiefs  who  exer* 
cised  power  in  the  Cape  Colony  was  overthrown  by 
means  which  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  justify.  He 
was  the  bead  of  a  clan  living  in  a  kind  of  independence 
on  the  Little  G^mtoos  Biver.  For  resisting  what  he 
believed  to  be  an  unjust  claim  he  was  tried  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  in 
chains  for  life.  Some  years  afterwards  he  managed  to 
escape  into  Elaffirland,  where  he  remained  for  a  time  in 
safety,  but  his  paternal  feelings  overcoming  his  appre- 
hensions of  danger,  in  1819  he  returned  to  the  colony, 
was  re-captured  and  sent  as  a  convict  to  New  South 
Wales,  where  he  died  in  1830. 

Complaint  had  frequently  been  made  by  some  of  the  Wrongs  of 
missionaries  to  the  Government  of  the  wrongs  suffered  the  Hot- 
by  the  Hottentots  under  their  task-masters,  amounting  t®^**^*'* 
in  some  cases  to  downright  murder.  In  1811  Circuit 
Courts  were  established,  presided  over  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  visited  each  district 
in  rotation  once  a  year.  Their  first  duty  was  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  brought  against  the  boers. 
As  many  as  seventy  or  eighty  cases  came  on  for  trial ; 
and  though  in  no  case  was  the  charge  of  wilful  murder 
substantiated,  several  were  convicted  of  aggravated 
assaults,  and  were  punished  by  fines  and  imprisonment, 
in  addition  to  being  compelled  to  pay  the  costs  of  prose- 
cation.  Though  only  a  few  convictions  had  taken  place 
there  was  harcSy  a  family  on  the  frontier  who  had  not  a 
connection  or  a  friend  implicated.  It  was  an  unheard-of 
thing  that  a  European  should  thus  be  punished  for  an 
Siwaalt  on  a  native,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  indig* 
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WE  COIOIIY  nant  that  the  Government  should  have  deigned  even  to 
notice  accasations  brought  againBt  them  by  missionaries. 
Up  to  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no 
national  jealousy  shown  towards  the  English,  the  Dutch 
generally  appreciating  the  mild  and  generous  policy 
pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Caledon ;  but  some  animosity 
was  certainly  awakened  in  their  minds  by  the  conduct 
of  these  Circuit  Courts,  which  was  not  allayed  by  the 
proclamation  of  Lord  Caledon's  successor,  recommending 
the  study  of  the  English  language. 
Firat  Kaf.  In  1811-12  occurred  the  first  of  the  six  Kaffir  wars, 

fir  war.        which  have  perhaps  done  more  than  anything  else  to  com- 
pel  the  attention  of  Englishmen  to  South  African  affaira. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  return  of  British  rule  at 
the  Cape  it  became  evident  that  something  must  be  done 
to  protect  the  settlers.     Not  only  did  the  Kaffirs  in  the 
Zuurveld,  now  Lower  Albany  or  Bathurst,  persist  in 
occupying  territory  which  had  been  declared  neutral, 
but  their  depredations  on  the  boers  became  so  serious 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  legalise  their  being  shot 
when  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing.     Colonel  Collins  was 
appointed  Commissioner,  with  instructions  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  Eastern  frontier  affairs.     In  his  report 
to  the  Qovemor,  dated  August  6, 1809,  he  recommended 
that  the  Kaffirs  should  be  forcibly  expelled  from  the 
colony,  and  that  the  Zuurveld  should  be  occupied  by 
white  settlers,  to  each  of  whom  a  farm  of  120  acres 
should  be  given.     This  was  perhaps  hardly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  with  Ngqika,  but  necessity  has 
no  law.     In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  a 
force  consisting  of  English  troops,  the  Hottentot  regi- 
ment formed  by  Sir  David  Baird,  some  further  Hottentot 
levies  from  the  Missionary  Institution  of  Bethelsdorp, 
near  Algoa  Bay,  and  a  body  of  burghers,  was  placed 
under  command  of  Colonel  Graham,  and  took  the  field 
in  December  1811.     Unfortunately,  on  the  28th  insi, 
Landdrest  Stockenstroom,  who  had  command  of  the  left 
division,  left  his  camp,  with  about  forty  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  an  interview  with  Colonel  Graham. 
On  his  way  he  fell  in  accidentally  with  a  large  body  of 
Kaffirs ;  and  hoping  to  be  able  to  persuade  them  to  retire 
without  bloodshed,  rode  boldly  in  amongst  them  and 
dismounted  with  his  men.     This  chivalrous  conduct 
't  Bucoeeded;   but  suddenly,  while  engaged  in  friendly 
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inlercoTirse  witli  the  Kaffirs,  intelligence  was  received  CAPE  COIOIT 

that  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  British  forces  (under 

Landdrost  Cajler  and  Captain  Fraser)  had  commenced 

hostilities.     To  the  Kaffirs  this  looked  like  treacherv, 

and  they  forthwith  attacked  the  little  party.     Resistance 

was  useless.     Those  who  could  leaped  to  their  horses 

and  escaped,  hut  the  Landdrost  himself  and  thirteen 

others  fell  victims  to  their   fury.      This  unfortunate 

circamstance  so  incensed  his  brother  commanders  that 

no  quarter  was  shown  to  any  of  the  Kaffirs  who  resisted. 

No  prisoners  were  taken,  and  it  was  war-to-the-knife 

until  their  defeated  forces  were  driven  across  the  Great 

Fish  River,  now  the  boundary  between  Bathurst  and 

Peddie. 

In  1812  the   study  of  the  English  language  was  Stadyof 
TBOommended  by  proclamation.     The  Cape  was  visited  English 
by  its  old  enemy,  the  small-pox,  and  persons  not  vac-  ^^^ed. 
cinated  were  prohibited  from  appearing  in  public.     The 
Vaccine  Institution  had  been  formed  in  the  previous 
December,  and  Pteps  taken  for  ridding  the  colony,  so 
far  as  might  be,  from  this  grievous  pest,  which,  among 
the    native    population    especially,    had     often    been 
finghtfnlly  destructive. 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  the  labour  Labour  dif- 
difficuliy  had  been  making  itself  felt  increasingly  almost  ficulty. 
every  year.  This  led  to  a  measure  as  unjustifiable  as 
any  that  had  been  condemned  under  the  Dutch  rule. 
Sir  John  Cradock  issued  a  proclamation  empowering  . 
each  landdrost  in  his  respective  district  to  seize  upon 
any  Hottentot  child,  of  the  age  of  eight  years,  whose 
parents  had  been  in  his  service  at  the  period  of  his  birth, 
and  apprentice  him  to  whomsoever  he  pleased  for  a  term 
of  ten  years,  thus  overriding  all  natural  and  parental 
rights,  and  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the 
Ooverument  an  enormous  amount  of  patronage.  But 
all  this  failed  to  conciliate  the  boers,  who  seem  to 
have  resented  any  interference  between  them  and 
their  supposed  right  in  the  life  and  death  of  the 
natives. 

In  1815  a  rebellion  occurred  among  some  of  the  Bebellioa 
more  turbulent  of  them,  which  resulted  in  the  execution  ^  Boen. 
of  five  of  their  number  at  Slagter's  Nek.   One  Frederick 
Besnidenhout,    when     summoned    before    the    Circuit 
Court  on  the  customary  charge  of  ill-treating  a  Hot* 
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WE  CQlOiiY  tentot^  failed  to  appear.    A  warrant  was  iflsiied  far  bii 
apprebension,  and  a  small  party  of  soldiers  told  off  to 
assist  the  officer  of  the  court  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 
On  the  arrival  of  this  force  at  Bezuidenhout's  house  he 
refused  to  surrender,  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first 
man  who  should  dare  to  lay  hands  upon  him.    As  the 
troops  advanced  he  fired,  but    fortunately  missed  his 
aim ;   and  then,  with  his  servant,  fled  into  a  jungle. 
After  an  hour's  search  the  fugitives  were  discovered  in 
a  cave,  armed  with  rifles;  and  as  Bezuidenhout  still 
refused  to  surrender,  and   again  discharged  his  rifie, 
though  ineffectually,  upon  the  troops,  he. was,  at  lasi^ 
fired  upon  and  mortally  wounded.     This  led  to  a  serioaB 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  this  ill-fated  man's  relatives  and 
friends,  to  drive  the  British  out  of  the  country,  and 
they  even  sought  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  Ngqika 
for  the  purpose.     The  Kaffir  chief,  however,  was  too 
wary,   and  showed  himself  indeed   far  more  sensible 
than  his  would-be  allies.      The  authorities,  acting  on 
private  information  which  they  had  received,  were  able 
to  nip  what  might  have  proved  a  dangerous  rebellion  in 
the  bud.     They  arrested  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
and    did   everything   they  could   to  prevent  needlesB 
bloodshed,  but  the  insurgents  themselves  were  deter- 
mined to  push  matters  to  extremities  ;  and  after  two  or 
three  reverses,  were  surrounded  in  a  deep  kloof  in  the 
Wint«rberg,  which  divides  Cradock  from  Fort  Beaufort 
and  Bedford,  by  a  detachment  of  the  Cape  Corps  and  cut 
to  pieces.     Some  sixty  or  seventy  prisoners  were  made, 
of  whom  thirty-nine  were  put  upon  their  trial  for  high 
treason.      Of   these  the   majority  were    sentenced    to 
various  t^rms  of  imprisonment   and  banishment,  five 
only  being  condemned  to  death — Hendrick  Prinslo,  Cor- 
nelius Faber,   Abraham  Bothma,    Stephanus   Bothma, 
and  Theunis  de  Klerk.     Every  effort  was  made  by  the 
friends  of  these  unhappy  men  to  save  them  from  the 
last  penalty  of  the  law,  but  the  authorities  felt  that  an 
example  must  be  made,  and  the  sentence  was  carried 
out.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  such  lesson  was 
needed ;  but  while  cowed  into  submission  the  sense  of 
grievance  was  deepened  in  the  hearts  of  many,  and 
bore  fruit  in  later  years. 
Cnpe  ceded         In  1815  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope  was  definitely  ceded 
toEngUnd.  ^o  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.    A  great  reduction 
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made  in  the  garrison  of  the  colony,  and  oonsiderable  MK 
commercial  embarrassment  oansed  by  the  sndden  with- 
drawal of  so  many  cnstomers  ;  but  that  the  nine  or  ten 
years  of  British  mle  had  not  been  without  effect  may 
be  judged  by  one  fact — that  even  during  this  year  oi 
commercial  depression  9,623  lbs.  of  wool  were  exported 
from  the  colony.  It  will  be  remembered  how,  in  Go- 
▼emor  Janssens'  time,  two  waggon-loads  had  to  be 
thrown  away  on  the  beach  as  unsaleable. 

After  the  ejection  of  the  Kaffirs  &om  Zuurreld,  in  Indace- 
1812,  military  posts  were  established  to   protect   the  ™*^^^ 
frontier,  and  all  sorts  of  inducements  held  forth  to  white  "^  ^"^ 
people  to  colonise  the  vacant  territory.     The  name  of 
Gnubamstown  was  conferred  upon  the  district,  in  honour 
of  Colonel  Graham,  who  had  successfully  led  the  ezpe- 
dition«     Farms  of  as  many  as  4,000  acres  were  offered 
to  settlers ;  but  such  was  the  general  feeling  of  insecurity , 
in  spite  of  aU  that  troops  and   burgher   commandos 
oonkL  do,  that  even  such  munificent  offers  as  this  could 
not  tempt  many. 

In  1817  Lord  Charles  Somerset  entered  into  a  treaty  Treat/ 
with  the  Kaffir  chief,  Ngqika,  under  a  mistaken  notion  j^^.^^ 
that  he  was  in   a   position   to   act  for  all  the  other     ^'^'^ 
Amaxosa  chiefs,  that  any  kraal  to  which  stolen  cattle 
4X)nld  be  traced  should  be  held  legally  accountable  for 
compensation.     In  accordance  with  this  understanding 
Major  Fraser  (who   had  beeu  engaged  in  the  former 
expedition  against  the  Kaffirs)  was  sent,  with  some  400 
or  500  men,  to  recover  some  stolen  cattle  that  had  been 
traced   to   one   of  Ndlambe's   kraals.      On  that  chief 
refusing  to  make   compensation  Major  Fraser    seized 
indiscriminately  all  the  herds  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on  and  returned  to  the  colony.     As  Ndlambe  did  not  War  with 
dare  to  attack  the  English  he  entered  into  a  confederation  ^^^'' 
of  his  fellow- chieftains  to  attack   Ngqika  for  having 
entered  into  such  a  treaty  with  Lord  Somerset.    A  great 
battle  was  fought  on  the  Debe  flats,  in  what  is  now  the 
King  William's  Town  disti*ict,  in  which  Ngqika  was 
utterly  routed  and  compelled  to  flee  to  the  mountains. 
The  Colonial  Government  felt  bound  to  come  to   his 
aasistance,  and  to  reinstate  and  strengthen  him  in  his 
position.      So   in   December   1818   Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brereton  invaded  Kaffirland  at  the  head  of  8,000  or  second 
i^OOO  troops   with  Ngqika^  An<^  defeated  the  enemy  Kaffir  war. 
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WtCOtOlT  with  great  slanghter.  As  many  as  23,000  head  of 
oattle  were  seized,  of  which  9,000  were  given  to  Ngqika, 
and  the  remainder  devoted  to  the  compensation  of  boers 
from  whom  cattle  had  heen  stolen,  and  to  the  defrayal 
of  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  Bat  this  did  not 
end  matters.  In  a  few  weeks  the  defeated  tribes  of 
Kaffirs  rallied,  and  invaded  the  colony  in  great  nnmb^^ 
penetrating  as  far  as  Uitenhage.  So  sadden  was  the 
movement,  and  so  ably  planned,  that  for  a  time  it  seemed 
as  if  they  wonld  sweep  everything  before  them.  Several 
small  posts  were  captured,  military  parties  cat  off,  and 
the  Zaurveld  absolutely  cleared  of  the  boers.  Its  lead- 
ing spirit  was  a  remarkable  man,  who  passed  for  a 
prophet  among  his  own  people,  a  man  of  rare  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  whose  influence  was  anbonnded.  He 
encouraged  his  followers  by  predicting  that  they  wonld 
be  aided  supematurally,  and  that  their  enemies  would 
be  driven  into  the  sea  before  them. 
Attack  on  On  the  22nd  of  April  this  prophet-chieftain,  Makanna 

Grahams-     (or    Lynx),   led    an  attack   on   Grahamstown.      The 
^''^^^  garrison  contained  only  some  350  European  troops,  and 

part  of  the  Cape  Corps.  He  had  previously  sent  a  sort 
of  ironical  message  to  the  commander.  Colonel  Wiltshire, 
telling  him  to  expect  him  to  breakfast  on  that  morning. 
The  attack  commenced  soon  after  sunrise,  and  their 
superiority  in  numbers  was  so  enormous  that,  in  spite 
of  the  bravery  of  the  garrison,  at  one  time  the  issue 
appeared  to  be  doubtful.  But  the  troops  fought  under 
cover,  and  the  Kaffirs  only  rushed  on  destruction.  At 
the  very  time  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  fierce  onset  of 
the  assailants  must  carry  everything  before  it  a  re- 
inforcement of  Hottentot  troops  arrived,  and  several 
large  field-pieces  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy 
with  terrible  effect,  till  at  last  they  fled  in  disorder. 
Still,  such  was  the  enthusiasm  and  such  the  courage  of 
the  Elaffirs,  that  the  aspect  of  things  seemed  sufficiently 
serious,  and  it  was  determined  to  follow  up  this  blow  by 
one  more  decisive  still.  Every  available  colonist  was 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  an  overwhelming  force  sent 
into  Kaffirland.  The  power  of  the  allied  chiefs  was 
effectually  broken,  and  about  30,000  head  of  cattle 
,  captured.  Makanna,  Ndlambe,  and  others  of  the  Kaffir 
chiefs  were  outlawed  and  larg^  rewards  offered  for  their 
apprehension.     It  says  something  for  these  people  that 
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ttone  oonld  be  fonnd  to  claim  this  reward.  At  the  close  CAPE  COLOIT 
of  this  second  Kaffir  war  the  country  between  Koonap 
Kat,  now  the  boondary  between  Fort  Beaufort  and 
Bedford,  and  the  Great  Fish  River  was  added  to  the 
oolonj,  and  that  between  Keiskamma  and  Fish  River 
declared  to  be  nentral  territory.  Military  posts  were 
also  established  at  Fort  Beaufort  and  Fort  Wiltshire. 

Abont  this  time  the  Hottentot  robber,  Afrikander,  Afrikmider 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  missionary  Moffat,  oonvertod. 
The  fibrst  stone  of  the  Exchange  was  laid,  and  the  Com- 
missariat larm  established  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Somerset  East.     The  Post-office  revenue  for 
the  year  was  9872.  6«.  Ad. 

We  come  now  to  what  was  one  of  the  most  important  Arrival  of 
events  at  this  period  of  the  colony's  history — the  im-  BriUsh 
porCation  of  a  little  army  of  setfclers  £rom  Gbeat  Britain.  ^^  ^^ 
All  previoQS  attempts  to  promote  the  colonisation  of  the 
Znnrveld  had  £uled,  because  it  had  been  found  impossible 
to  protect  the   scattered   farms   against  the  bands  of 
marauding  Kaffirs.    But  the  climate  was  healthy,  the 
floil  fertile,  the  position  in  almost  every  other  respect 
inviting.    There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that,  if  only 
settlers  could  be  fonnd  in  sufficient  numbers  to  protect 
themselves,  a  prosperous  and  thriving  community  might 
be  formed.     It  happened,  too,  that  for  some  years  past 
tihere  had  been  mnch  distress,  chiefly  among  the  agricul- 
teral  classes  in  England ;  and  the  Home  Government  of 
the  day,  not  having  the   fear  of  political  economists 
and  doctrinaire  politicians  before  its  eyes,  acted  with  a 
degree  of  common  sense  which  one  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  envy  in  these  more  enlightened  days.    They  per- 
saaded  Parliament   to   vote  oO,OOOZ.  in  order  to  send  60,000/. 
some  of  the  able-bodied  surplus  population  from  the  old  t^^^^jj^? 
country,  where  they  were  so  much  in  the  way,  to  the  c^lem- 
eastern  frontier  of  Cape  Colony,  where  they  were  so  ment. 
mnch  wanted.    Nearly  90,000  applications  were  sent  in, 
from  which  abont  5,000  had  to  be  selected — ^farmera^ 
tradesmen,  half-pay  officers,  sailors,  fishermen,  cotton* 
qpinners,  artisans  of  all  kinds,  and  day-labourers.    Ever]^ 
pains  was  taken  properly  to  organise  the  expedition. 
The  intending  emigrants  were  formed  into  parties  of  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  families,  and  each  party  had  to  elect 
a  head  or  representative,  through  whom  all  business  was 
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CAPE  COLOMT  transacted.  They  were  shipped  in  Goyemment  tran*' 
orts,  every  head  of  a  family  being  required  to  deposii 
01.  with  the  Emigration  Commissioner,  of  which  two- 
thirds  were  returned  to  him  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony. 
To  each  family  a  grant  of  100  acres  of  land  was  made  ; 
and  eveiy  party  of  100  fiuniJies  had  the  privilege  of 
selecting  a  clergyman  of  their  own,  or  a  minister  of  any 
Christian  denomination,  whose  stipend  was  to  be  paid 
by  Government.  On  landing  at  Algoa  Bay,  on  April  20» 
1820,  they  fonnd  transport-waggons  ready  to  convey 
them  to  their  respective  destinations,  and  were  provided 
with  regular  rations  at  the  expense  of  GU>vemment  till 
they  could  raise  food  for  themselves.  In  addition^ 
Arming  implements  and  other  necessaries  were  sent 
to  Algoa  Bay,  and  there  offered  to  t>he  settlers  at  cost 
price.  Surely  never  before  did  emigrants  find  so  smooth 
a  path  opened  for  them  into  a  new  country.  It  reads 
more  like  a  page  out  of  some  imaginary  history  <^ 
Arcadia  than  like  the  more  prosaic  record  of  actual  factL 
One  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  substantial  snocess 
of  this  grand  experiment  did  not  encourage  our  legis- 
lators to  repeat  it  from  time  to  time,  especisJly  whan  we 
remember  that  even  on  this  occasion  there  were  more 
than  ten  times  the  number  of  applicants  than  provision 
could  be  made  for.  Such,  however,  was  the  origin  of  the 
settlement  of  1820.  These  British  settlers  proved  them* 
selves  to  be  the  life  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Capew 
They  had  not  left  England  for  their  new  homes  unaer 
the  influence  of  heroic  circumstance,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  sustaining  force  of  an  enthusiasm  begotteii  by 
large  sacrifices  for  principle  or  conscience.  But  they 
were  Englishmen;  and  finding  themselves  cast  upon 
their  own  efforts  for  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life,  thej 
took  heartily  to  work.  They  built  themselves  hoosee 
and  dug  themselves  gardens.  Most  of  them  had  oome 
from  towns,  and  had  been  trained  to  some  in-door  handi* 
craft ;  but  when  they  were  turned  out  upon  the  land,  in 
a  wild  country,  where  even  villages  were  rare  and  smaH, 
they  took  kindly  to  the  spade  and  the  plough,  herded 
cattle,  and  hunted  the  bush  for  deer.  In  the  first  years 
of  the  settlement  it  wia  hard  to  gain  a  livelihood.  The 
times  and  the  seasons  were  not  understood  ;  agriculture 
at  its  best  is  uncertain ;  to  the  strangers,  new  to  the 
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work  as  well  as  to  the  place  and  the  skies,  the  &teB  CIPE  GOLOIT 
granted  no  indalgence ;  floods,  unknown  blights  and  pests 
destroyed  caltored  land  and  crop,  and  the  Government 
had  to  support  with  measured  rations  the  people  who 
had  been  dropped  on  the  veld  with  but  little  forethought 
and  less  preparation.  They  struggled  through  this 
Tongh  apprenticeship,  however,  and  took  root  in  the 
soil  to  which  they  had  been  transplanted.  By-and-by, 
Albany,  where  they  were  first  placed,  became  too  narrow 
lor  them.  Spreading  themselves  out  from  their  '  party ' 
locations  along  the  coast,  they  reared  homesteads  and 
planted  townships  in  aU  directions,  and,  not  forsaking 
spade  and  plough,  they  reared  flocks,  grew  wool,  went 
*  amousing,'  and  made  themselves  merchants.  It  did 
not  take  the  settlers  of  1820  many  years  to  show  that 
they  were  equal  to  the  work  of  laying  the  foundations 
of  progressive  national  institutions  in  Eastern  South 
Afnca.  As  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  were  extended 
from  river  to  river,  they  followed  and  occupied,  sending 
into  the  regions  beyond  the  trader  and  the  missionary. 
After  ten  years  of  peace,  as  will  be  told  hereafber,  war 
broke  out,  and  the  settlement  became  the  scene  of  blood- 
shed and  devastation.  Three  times  within  thirty  years  of 
their  landing  the  settlers  had  to  fight  for  life  and  home, 
and  as  in  work  so  in  war  they  acquitted  themselves  like 
men.  At  the  close  of  each  straggle  new  territory  was 
added  to  the  colony,  and  the  settlers  or  their  sons  were 
always  ready  to  range  themselves  along  the  border  and 
hold  land  on  military  tenure.  When  they  left  the  ships  at 
Eliasabeth,  then  a  poor  seaside  hamlet  of  a  score  or  two  of 
huts,  there  were  but  two  or  three  towns  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  colony.  Oraaf-Reynet,  IJitenhage,  and  a  military 
station  or  two,  besides  the  port,  were  the  only  places 
where  a  few  dozen  houses  were  gathered  together.  To* 
day — ^bnt  little  more  than  fifty  years  since  1820 — ^the 
eastern  districts  number  their  towns  by  the  score ;  and 
from  Port  Elizabeth,  which  values  its  trade  at  five  mil- 
HonB  sterling  a  year,  to  Aliwal  North,  which  takes  toll 
upon  the  Orange,  there  is  not  a  town  which  does  not  owe 
the  vigonr  of  its  life  to  the  settlement  of  not  two 
generations  ago.  Grahamstown  is  the  stronghold  of 
the  original    settlers,  and   is  always   identified  with 
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them ;  bat  the  old  blood,  if  in  new  veins,  is  to  be  fonnd 
floarishing  in  Qaeenstown,  Eling  Williamstown,  East 
London,  Uradook,  Somerset,  Bedford,  Alice,  as  well 
as  in  the  Settlers'  City,  or  in  Bathurst  and  Salem,  the 
most  ancient  of  locations.  It  was  a  fortunate  thin^ 
for  the  emigrants  that  they  brought  with  them  men  cdc 
force  and  character,  who  were  able  to  advise,  act,  and 
lead  at  critical  times,  and  whose  influence  at  all  times 
waa  salutary.  It  seems  almost  always  to  be'  the  case, 
alike  in  new  countries  as  in  old,  but  more  especially  in 
new,  that  the  great  interests  of  society  are  represented 
and  served  by  individuals.  The  settlement  of  1820 
certainly  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Its  religious  life 
win  always  be  associated  with  the  name  and  memory 
of  William  Shaw,  as  its  political  life  will  be  with  the 
spirit  and  labours  of  Bobert  Godlonton,  while  its  trade 
and  enterprise  will  ever  be  indebted  to  the  energy  and 
shrewdness  of  G^rge  Wood.  In  1870,  the  jubilee 
vear  of  the  settlement,  a  memorial  festival  was  ol»erved 
in  Grahamstown,  which  was  attended  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  1820.  The  survivors  of  the  landing  were 
present,  as  well  as  the  children  of  the  settlers  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  The  names  of  Shaw, 
Gk)dlonton,  Wood,  Cock,  AyliflT,  Walker,  Cawood, 
Sbcpstone,  Chase,  Collet,  Trollip,  Dngmore,  and  other 
names,  were  honoured  with  a  worthy  recognition,  as  re- 
presenting the  forces  of  religion,  industry,  courage,  and 
intelligence  which  had  wrought  together  in  turning  the 
fifty  years  of  the  settlement  to  account.  There  can  be  no 
history  of  the  Cape  Colony  which  does  not  give  one  of 
its  fullest  and  brightest  chapters  to  the  story  of  the 
*  British  Settlers  of  1820.' 

This  year  the  Boyal  Observatory,  near  Cape  Town, 
was  established  by  the  English  Board  of  Admiralty,  and 
Port  Elizabeth  founded,  as  has  been  named.  Owing  io 
an  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Mauritius  considerable  alarm 
prevailed  at  Cape  Town,  and  all  vessels  arriving  were 
put  in  quarantine. 

In  1822 — ten  years  after  the  proclamation  recor^.- 
mending  the  study  of  the  English  language— a  pror  ta- 
rnation was  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  English  langpiage 
should  definitely  supersede  the  Dutch  throughout  the 
oolony  in  all  ofiacial  acts  ft*om  1825,  in  judicial  proceed* 
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tvga  {rom  1827,  and  in  all  docnments  issned  from  the  Ctft  COIWT 
Colonial  Secretary's  office  from  1828. 

In  this  year  great  damage  was  done  by  floods  and  DisMtwk 
storms  to  the  crops  of  the  Albany  settlers  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  colony,  and  many  even  of  the  newly-erected 
noases  were  destroyed.  In  spite  of  the  fair  start  that 
bad  been  given  them,  many  were  redaced  to  such  distress 
that  relief-committees  had  to  be  formed,  by  means  of 
whidi  10,0002.  were  subscribed  (3,0002.  in  the  colony 
and  7,0002.  in  England  and  India).  This  prodnced  the 
erroneoQB  impression  on  some  minds  that  the  much. 
Taunted  emigration  scheme  had  proved  a  failure.  This 
certainly  was  not  the  case,  for  although  many  blunders 
were  committed  at  first,  owing  to  the  settlers*  ignorance  of 
&rninig  and  want  of  experience  in  the  conditions  of  the 
climate,  Ac. ;  and  although  they  were  particularly  un- 
fortunate during  the  earlier  years  of  their  experiment  in 
the  damage  suffered  by  floods  and  by  wheat-rust^  these 
things  righted  themselves  after  a  while. 

In  1824  the  first  lighthouse  (that  at  Green  Point) 
was  erected  on  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  and  the  first 
Cape  newspaper  (the  South  African  Commercial  Adver^ 
tuir)  pablished.  The  population  of  Gape  Colony  at  this 
time  was  48,699  whites,  1,989  free  blacks,  1,770  negro 
apprentiees,  and  23,198  slaves,  making  a  total  of  86,656. 

The  publication  of  the  first  newspaper  marks  an  era,  flnt 
not  only  in  the  literary  and  social  but  in  the  political  P^^^^ 
liistoiy  of  the  colony,  since  it  brought  matters  between 
that  somewhat  an-ogant  Gbvemor,  Lord  Charles  Somer* 
set  and  the  colonists  to  a  crisis.  He  had  before  this 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  in  many  ways,  but  especially 
by  a  most  absurdly  t^rrannical  proclamation  issued  on 
May  24,  1822,  prohibiting  all  persons  from  convening 
ift  attending  public  meetings  of  any  kind  or  for  any 
object  without  fii*8t  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Gbvemor  or  Landdrost  of  their  district.  This  law  re* 
mained  in  the  Colonial  Statute  Book  till  1848,  but  we 
believe  no  other  Gbvemor  affcer  Lord  Somerset  was 
foolish  enough  to  attempt  enforcing  it. 

The  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser  was  a 
weekly  newspaper,  published  both  in  Dutch  and  English, 
by  a  Mr.  Oreig,  in  Cape  Town,  under  the  joint  editorship 
f»  Meaank  Fairbairn  and  Priugle.     Two  months  later 
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CIPE  COLOIT  appeared  also  a  periodical,  under  the  same  editorship,  cf 
a  literary  character,  which  was  called  the  South  African 
Jou/mal,  and  published  every  second  month.  Also  the 
Zuid  Afrikaansche  Tijdsckrift,  edited  by  the  Rey.  Mr. 
Eaure,  and  published  month  by  month  alternately  with 
the  Jowmal. 
Censorship  Qn  May  4,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  taking  offence  at 

01  the  press.  ^^  freedom  with  which  public  affairs  were  (tiscussed  in 
the  columns  of  the  Ad/vertiserj  directed  the  Fiscal  to  asBume 
the  censorship  over  it.  Messrs.  Fairbaim  and  Pringle 
refused  to  edit  the  paper  under  these  conditions,  and 
Mr.  Greig  announced  next  momiug  that  its  publicatioii 
would  be  discontinued  until  the  decision  of  his  Majesty's 
Gfovemment  on  the  subject  could  be  ascertained.  Lord 
Somerset's  reply  to  this  was  an  order  to  Mr.  Greig  to 
leave  the  colony  within  a  month.  A  few  days  after  the 
South  Africa/ii  Journal  shared  the  same  fate.  Public 
feeling  was  aroused,  but  the  Governor  would  not  allow 
any  public  meetings  to  be  held,  and  seems  actually  to 
have  supposed  that  by  this  high-handed  policy  he  could 
put  down  all  oppositibn.  He  simply  compelled  the 
aggrieved  colonists  to  appeal  forthwith  to  the  very  highest 
authority,  and  a  memorial  was  drawn  up  to  the  King  in 
Council,  petitioning  for  the  privilege  of  a  free  press. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  that  this  decisive  step  had  been 
taken  the  Governor  was  anxious  to  compromise  matters. 
The  order  for  Mr.  Greig*s  banishment  was  revoked,  and 
one  of  the  editors,  Mr.  Pringle,  sent  for,  with  the  hope 
of  persuading  him  qaietly  to  continue  the  editing  of  the 
journal.  This,  however,  he  declined  to  do,  unless  under 
proper  guarantees,  which  the  Governor  declined  to  give. 
The  publication  of  the  Advertiser  was  therefore  suspended 
till  August  1825,  when  authority  to  resume  it  was  re- 
ceived  from  the  Home  Government.  This  was  done 
under  a  licence  from  the  Governor  in  Council.  This 
time  Mr.  Fairbaim  was  sole  editor,  Mr.  Pringle  having 
left  the  colony. 

Another  of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  Lord  Charles  Somerw. 
set  was  the  suppression  of  the  South  African  Literary 
Society,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Messrs. 
Fairbaim  and  Pringle,  and  Dr.  Philip,  who  had  also  in* 
curred  his  animosity,  were  members  of  it. 

On  March  10,  1827,  the  South  Africa/n  Commercial 
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'AdoerHser  was  i^ain  suppressed,  on  this  occasion  for  CIPE  €OLMT 
amply  copying  an  article  from  the  Times  on  Lord 
Somerset's  administration.  This  time  Mr.  Fairbaim 
went  to  England  to  lay  the  matter  properly  before  the 
Home  Government,  and  returned  in  1828,  to  resume  the 
editorship  of  his  paper,  having  succeeded  in  securing  for 
tiie  colony  the  inestimable  boon  of  a  free  press. 

It  vras  about  this  time  that  public  attention  in  Eng-  Condition 
land  was  so  forcibly  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the  °^*^^®*" 
Hottentots,  mainly  by  the  publication  of  'Researches  *^ 
in  South  Africa,'  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Philip,  of  the  London 
Misaionary  Society,  that  the  Home  Cfovemment  were 
«xnnpelled  to  inteifere  on  their  behalf.  They  were  in  a 
condition  of  virtual  slavery,  without,  however,  any  of  the 
corresponding  obligations  which  actual  ownership  entails 
on  the  part  of  the  master.  The  Colonial  Gt)vemment 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  forcibly  enlisting  them 
into  the  Cape  regiments,  or  compelling  them  to  do  any 
public  work  at  the  most  trifling  remuneration.  Those 
not  in  Government  employ  were,  by  virtue  of  Lord 
Caledon's  proclamation — ^that  part  of  which  has  been 
already  given — ^at  the  mercy  of  the  magistrates  and 
fivmers.  True,  in  case  of  ill-treatment  the  law  provided 
for  an  appeal  to  the  neighbouring  magistrate.  But  if 
his  master  refused  a  pass,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
the  complainant  to  reach  the  magistrate's  residence 
without  being  arrested  on  the  way  and  punished  as  a 
-vagabond.  If  he  escaped  this  peril  and  reached  the 
magistrate's  office,  he  would  be  lodged  in  the  common 
prison  with  felons  for  one,  two,  three  weeks  or  more, 
till  that  official  was  at  leisure  to  investigate  the  charge. 
Then,  if  he  failed  to  substantiate  the  charge,  or  if  the 
ilUtreatment,  though  proved,  did  not  seem  bad  enough  to 
the  magistrskte  to  warrant  inflicting  a  punishment  on 
tiie  master,  the  poor  Hottentot  was  severely  flogged. 

Some  of  the  leading  philanthropists  in  England —  Actloo  of 
Lord  Brougham,  Sir  J.  Macintosh,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  ^^^^^ 
Buxton,  and  others — took  up  the  cause  of  these  ill-used  q^^q^  „|^. 
men.     Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  (then  Mr.  Buxton)  gave  notice  ciptted. 
of  a  motion  on  the  subject ;  but,  so  strong  was  the  public 
feeling,  that  the  Government  thought  it  wiser  to  an- 
ticipate all  discussion,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Colonies  announced  the  willingness  of   the   Imperial 
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done  by  an  Order  of  Council,  confirming  a  proclamation 
issued  by  Gbvemor-Greneral  Bourke  on  July  17, 1828» 
known  as  the  Fiftieth  Ordinance,  by  which  all  free  persons 
of  colour  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  Europeans. 
Many  of  the  colonists  were  very  indignant  with  Dr. 
Philip  and  the  other  missionaries,  and  with  the  philaii- 
thropists  at  home,  asserting  that  the  natives  wore  lazy, 
treacherous,  and  utterly  untrustworthy,  and  oou  Id  only 
be  kept  in  order  by  a  strong  hand.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible to  justify  the  treatment  complained  of,  as  was  felt 
even  by  many  of  those  on  whom  the  labour  difficnlij 
had  pressed  most  heavily.  Accordingly,  just  as  the 
Home  Government  thought  it  wise  to  anticipate  Mr. 
Buxton's  motion,  so  the  authorities  at  the  Cape  thoaghi 
it  wise  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  Home  Grovemment 
by  the  proclamation  of  July  17 ;  and  all  that  the  Colonial 
Office  had  to  do  was  to  confirm  what  the  Cape  authori. 
ties  had  already  done,  and  just  to  tie  their  hands  for  the 
future,  so  that  they  should  not  be  able  afterwards  to 
undo  their  own  work,  under  the  pressure  of  those  who 
felt  (so  strongly  does  use  blind  men's  eyes  to  the  most 
monstrous  inconsistencies)  that  their '  rights'  were  being 
interfered  with. 

No  sane  man  now  doubts  either  the  justice  of  or  the 
necessity  for  the  measure  which  was,  at  the  time,  in  a 
manner  forced  upon  the  Cape  community ;  though,  so  far 
as  the  Hottentots  themselves  are  concerned,  no  legisla- 
tion could  save  them  h'om  what  seems  to  be  the  almost 
inevitable  fate  of  inferior  races  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  stronger  natures,  whose  vices  they  can  but 
whose  civilisation  they  cannot  assimilate. 
Renewed  But  about  this  time  the  old  Kaffir  difficulty  began 

A^t  ^^^  ^  make  itself  felt  once  more.  Indeed,  strictly  speaking, 
^'  there  seems  to  have  been  no  time  at  which  it  was  not 
felt  by  the  border-settlers.  The  old  reprisal-system  had 
been  relaxed  by  General  Bourke,  because  so  strongly  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Kaffirs  and  so  liable  to  abuse  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists.  And  Maqoma^  the  *  right-hand  son'  of 
Ngqika,  had  been  permitted  to  re-occupy  the  valleys  of 
the  Kat  Biver.  It  was  felt  that  some  compensation  was 
due  to  Ngqika  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  owing  to 
his  fidelity  to  the  British  power ;  and  General  Bourka 
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Be^ms  alao  to  have  tbonghi  that,  after  the  power  of  the  CIPEMUil 
British  arms  had  been  bo  amplj  vindicated,  a  policy  of 
conciliation  might  be  safely  tried.  Accordingly  fairs 
were  established  for  trade  with  them ;  they  were  en- 
couraged to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  colonists ;  and 
the  old  laws  relating  to  stolen  cattle  were  very  mnch 
modified.  Bat  the  result  did  not  answer  his  expectations. 
To  them  this  conciliatory  policy  seemed  only  a  sign  of 
weakness.  They  were  certainly  more  friendly  with  the 
new  settlers  (who  had  now  surmounted  their  first  dif- 
fiiculties)  than  with  the  old  Dutch  boers,  but  cattle-steal* 
ing  was  more  rife  than  ever,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  some  other  policy  must  be  pursued.  Sir  Lowiy  PoUoj  of 
Cole,  who  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  the  Cape,  8»^I^^'"y 
September  14, 1828,  determined  to  enforce  once  more  the  ^ 
old  reprisal  ^stem,  cmd  to  found  a  settlement  in  the 
valley  of  the  Alat  Biver.  For  this  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary that  Maqoma  should  be  eject^.  Though  he  owed 
bis  position  there  to  the  British,  he  had  proved  one  of 
their  most  frequent  plunderers  and  one  of  their  most 
tzottblesome  neighbours.  On  one  occasion,  only  two 
years  after  his  establishment  in  the  valley  of  the  Kat 
jEtiver,  and  before  the  commando-reprisal  system  had 
been  suspended,  owing  to  incessant  and  wholesale  thefts 
of  stock.  Major  Somerset  received  orders  to  form  a  com* 
bined  militarv  and  burffher  commando,  with  which  he 
was  to  seize  tne  cattle  of  the  chief.  The  expedition  was 
weilplanned  and  very  e£5ciently  carried  out,  and  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  7,000  head  of  cattle,  with  which  he  re« 
treated  to  Fort  Beaufort,  without  loss  or  damage  to  a 
single  man.  Those  whose  cattle  had  been  stolen  were  com* 
pensated,  and  the  remainder  returned  to  Maqoma.  This 
was  all  very  well,  but  such  high-handed  proceedings, 
though  not  inconsistent  with  rude  ideas  of  justice,  were 
partioolarly  galling  to  a  prouli  and  high-spirited  people. 
It  was  decided,  however,  that  Maqoma  should  be 
driven  out,  and  the  command  of  the  expedition  was 
entrusted  to  Colonel  Somerset  (who  five  or  six  years 
before  had  mulcted  him  for  the  stolen  cattle).  This  was 
in  May  1829.  Maqoma  did  not  wait  for  an  encounter, 
but  retired  to  the  country  about  the  Chumie,  now  the 
boundary  between  Victoria  East  and  King  William's 
Town,  and  carried  his  grievance  with  him.     Six  months 
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OAPE  COLORY  later  his  father,  the  old  chief  Kgqika,  died,  leaving  bit 
*  great  son,*  Sandili,  a  minor,  a  circumBtance  that  greatly 
increased  Maqoma's  power,  as  he  now  became  chief  of 
one  tribe,  as  the  * rigkUha/nd  son*  of  his  father,  and 
regent  of  another  during  his  brother's  minority. 
Hottentot  The  boantifal  Kat  River  valley  wja  now  free  for 

hi £evS-  *^®  proposed  Hottentot  settlement.  The  plan  adopted 
Uy  of  the  was  to  form  a  number  of  villages,  each  divided  into  plots 
Kat  River,  of  firom  four  to  six  acres  in  extent,  npon  which  a  family 
was  to  be  placed.  Five  years  were  allowed  to  the 
settlers  in  which  to  erect  cottages  and  bring  the  ground 
under  cultivation,  when,  if  they  had  done  so,  a  grant  of 
a  plot  was  to  be  made  in  freehold,  and  if  not,  the  ground 
was  to  revert  to  Gbvernment.  The  plan  was  drawn  up 
by  Captain  Stockenstrom,  well  known  as  an  earnest 
fHend  of  the  natives,  to  whom  indeed  had  been  entrusted 
file  framing  of  the  Fiftieth  Ordinanoe,  and  who  was  now 
Commissioner- General  of  Frontier  Aifairs.  The  settle* 
ment  was  to  consist  of  Hottentots  and  free  persons  of 
colour.  So  large  was  the  number  of  applications  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  4,000  persons  (the  majority 
of  whom  had  just  emerged  from  virtual  slavery)  were 
located  at  the  Kat  River.  Most  of  them  were  without 
any  means,  and  all  had  the  vices  common  to  men  in  a 
state  of  bondage ;  but  canals  were  made,  the  land  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  a  success  achieved  far  greater 
than  might  have  been  looked  for.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  two  missionaries  accompanied  the 
settlers ;  one  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Thomson,  supported  bj 
the  Grovemment,  and  the  other  the  Rev.  J.  Read,  sent 
thither  by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  For  many 
years  the  district  was  remarkably  free  from  orime, 
neither  police  nor  magistrate  being  required ;  and,  had 
circumstances  continued  as  favourable  as  at  the  outset, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  highest  expectations  of 
the  promoters  of  this  great  scheme  would  have  been 
more  than  realised.  It  was  considered  necessary  to 
supply  the  settlers  with  firearms  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  only  too  probable  attacks  of  the  Kaffirs. 
Some  of  the  colonists  protested  strongly  against  arming 
an  ignorant,  half-civilised,  and  for  aught  they  knew  to 
the  contrary  disaffected  population ;  and  it  certainly  did 
seem  a  rather  dangerous  experiment.    But  the  liberated 
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Hoftentots  proved  worthy  of  the  tmst  reposed  in  them,  CAPE  COLOHT 
and  tamed  out,  indeed,  so  fat  from  being  a  new  source  of 
danger  to  be  valnable  aoxiliaries,  when  the  colony  (as 
shortly  happened)  really  reqnired  their  help. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  saddest  pages  in  the  Third  gieat 
tronbled  history  of  onr  colonial  life— the  great  Kaffir  Kaffir  war 
War  of  1836.     AU  along  the  frontier  the  fire  had  long  ^^  ^^' 
been  smouldering,  and  on  many  occasions  the  conduct 
of  the  Cape  Government  was  such  as  alternately  to 
tempt  and  to  provoke  hostilities.     Seldom  perhaps  have 
men  been  placed  in  more  difficult  circumstances  ;  having 
to  deal  on  the  one  hand  with  a  savage  race,  who  almost 
exalted  treachery  into  a  virtue,  and  on  the  other  with  a 
Home  Gk>vemment  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  who 
would  persist  in  judging  everything  according  to  a 
European  standard. 

The  time  has  not  come,  perhaps  it  never  may,  when 
the  stoiy  of  these  wars  can  be  dispassionately  and  accu*- 
rately  told.  That  a  sense  of  wrong  at  the  encroach-* 
ments  of  strangers  upon  lands  and  privileges  possessed 
and  enjoyed  for  a  long  period,  and  a  desire  to  revenge 
acts,  often  wholly  unjustifiably  committed  by  the 
colonists  in  the  heat  of  a  panic,  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Kaffir  risings  can  be  questioned  as  little  as  that 
the  Kaffirs  were  treacherous  in  peace  as  they  were  often 
cruel  and  relentless  in  war,  and  never  considered  any 
treaties  or  pledges  or  any  honourable  satisfaction  of  their 
chums  as  involving  any  corresponding  obligation  on 
their  part  to  respect  the  property  of  the  colonists. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  our  going  into  all  the  Commenos- 
mmutifid  of  Kaffir  intrigues  and  Cape  politics.     Suffice  ment  of  hut- 
it  to  say  that  there  were  not  wanting  provocations  on  ^^'***' 
tiie  one  side  and  on  the  other.     Attacks  were  made 
npon  the  commando  reprisal  parties,  in  resisting  one  of 
which  a  chief  of  high  rank,  brother  to  Maqoma,  was 
killed.     This  was  on  December  11, 1834,  and  proved  to 
be  the  spark  which  set  the  whole  frontier  in  a  blaze. 
Farms  were  attacked  and  cattle  carried   off.     And  on 
the  22nd  a  horde  of  about  10,000  fighting-men  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  country,  pillaging  and  burn- 
ing the  farm-houses,  murdering  all  who  dared  resist, 
and  carrying  off  all  the  booty  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.    In  one  week  forty  formers  were  murdered. 
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CAPE  eolOW  450  &rm.honseB  burnt,  4,000  horses,  100,000  head  of 
cattle,  and  150,000  sheep  carried  off. 

Fortunately  this  last  for  booty  delayed  their  mardi, 
and  so  gave  breathing-time  to  the  alarmed  colonists. 
Late  on  the  night  of  December  31  the  news  reached 
Cape  Town.  Immediately  every  available  soldier  was 
despatched  to  the  front,  and  every  available  bnrgher 
placed  nnder  arms.  Unfortunately  the  garrison  at  the 
Cape,  and  indeed  the  entire  military  forces  in  the 
colony,  had  of  late  years  been  considerably  reduced.  In 
1834  there  were  only  about  750  men  on  the  frontier, 
and  a  small  reserve  at  Cape  Town.  But  they  made  the 
best  of  what  materials  they  had.  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir 
Harry)  Smith  left  the  Castle  the  same  night,  and  arrived 
in  Orahamstown  six  days  afterwards. 

No  violence  hitherto  had  been  offered  to  the  mis- 
sionaries ;  but  as  several  traders  had  been  cruelly  mur- 
dered, it  was  deemed  safer  for  them  to  abandon  their 
stations  while  the  fiuy  lasted :  this  they  did,  and  sno 
ceeded  at  the  same  time  in  saving  the  hves  of  some  of 
the  traders  who  took  refuge  with  them.  The  poor  un* 
fortunate  settlers  of  Albany  were  swept  from  their  homes 
and  lands,  with  a  loss  of  forty-four  lives,  and  were  re> 
ceived,  helpless  and  homeless,  at  Algoa  Bay,  as  poor  as 
when  they  landed  there  nearly  fifteen  years  before. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kaffir  chiefs  seem  to  have  been 
almost  terrified  at  their  own  success.  One  of  them,  at 
all  events,  Tyali,  had  made  overtures  for  peace,  though 
on  terms  which  could  not  be  granted.  Sir  Benjamin 
D' Urban,  the  Governor,  arrived  on  the  frontier  on 
January  20,  and  as  soon  as  the  burgher  commandos 
could  be  brought  up  planned  an  invasion  of  the  enemy's 
country.  Fort  Wiltshire  was  shortly  afterwards  aban- 
doned by  the  British  troops,  and  burnt  by  E^affirs,  and 
Kaffir  Drift  post  abandoned  and  burnt  in  like  manner. 
Among  the  hostile  chiefs  was  one  Hintsa,  whose  territory 
the  Governor  entered  with  a  small  but  brave  military 
force.  Here  they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  Fingoes, 
consisting  of  broken  tribes  dispersed  by  the  conquest  of 
Tshaka,  and  held  in  cruel  bondage  by  the  Amaxosa. 
These  the  Governor  released,  and  subsequently  located 
them  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Great  Fish  River.  In 
the  meauwbile  Hintsa^  unable  to  hold  out  against  British 
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troops,  sues  for  peace,  wliicli  is  oonclnded,  on  condition  Ufi  60L01IT 

of  his  delivermir  60,000  head  of  cattle  and  1,000  horses,  "Z^IZ 

1  •  '  J.  •     1^  '      •       XL     -D       il       I-*  ^    A      Condition* 

giYing  his  assistance  in  bringing  the  Karabe  chiefs  to  ^f  p^^e 

submission,  gi^ng  oyer  for  punishment  the  murderers  concluded 
of  two  British  traders,  and  making  compensation  of  300  ?-'^ 
head  of  good  cattle  to  each  of  the  widows.  On  May  2 
the  British  troops  commenced  their  homeward  march, 
accompanied  by  16,000  of  the  liberated  ^B^ngoes,  and  on 
the  16th  arriyedat  their  destination  (now  in  the  district 
of  Peddie),  where  a  settlement  was  formed,  which  after- 
wards became  of  great  importance  to  the  colony. 

Two  hostages  were  delivered  over  by  Hintsa  as  Supposed 
secarity  for  the  observance  of  the  treaty  (the  chiefs  own  JI^^^mS 
son  and  brother),  and  he  himself  volnnteered  to  accom-  of  Hintoa. 
pEmy  the  military  party  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Smith  which  was  despatched  by  the  Governor  to  receive 
the  cattle,  &o.    Bat  on  the  way  Hintsa  endeavoured  to 
escape,  having  previously  issued  seCsret  instructions  that 
the  cattle  were  to  be  driven  beyond  reach.  While  hiding 
in  a  thicket  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  he  was  shot 
dead  by  a  colonist  who  had  pursued  him.     This  was  on 
May  21,    The  son,  Sanli  (who  was  held  by  the  British 
as  one  of  their  hostages),  was  at  once  liberated  by  the 
Oovemor  and  raised  to  the  chieftainship,  and  with  him 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded. 

The  other  tribes,  westward  of  the  Kei,  were  also  I*«««e  eon- 
attacked  and  defeated  with  ereat  slaughter,  and  com-  ^e'^JtW 
peBed  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  proclaimed  at  Fort  tribeob 
Wiltshire  on  September  17.  They  gave  up  all  right  to 
the  ooantry,  which  was  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  a 
British  province,  and  they  consented  to  hold  their  lands 
under  tenure  from  the  British  sovereign.  Colonel 
Smith  was  appointed  as  Chief  Commissioner  for  the 
Kaffir  tribes  in  the  new  province.  A  site  was  selected 
for  the  seat  of  government,  and  named,  after  the  reigning 
prince,  King  William's  Town,  the  district  being  called 
after  his  spouse,  the  Province  of  Queen  Adelaide.  Com« 
meroe  with  the  Kaffirs  in  everything  except  intezicating 
Hqnors  and  munitions  of  war  was  to  be  encouraged, 
and  missionaries  were  invited  to  settle  among  them, 
free  grants  of  land  being  offered  for  mission  stations. 
It  seemed  as  if  now,  at  last,  things  were  in  a  fair  way  of 
settling  themselves — as  if  this  disastrous  and  wastefiil 
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war  might  be  the  last  of  the  sad  series.  There  can  be 
little  donbt  that  the  conditions  of  sonnd  and  lasting 
peace  were  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  realised,  when  the  bright  prospect 
was  overclonded  by  the  interposition  of  the  Home 
Gt)yemment. 

Certain  humane  bat  short-sighted  persons  in  the 
colony  were  so  impressed  with  the  wrongs  reported  to 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  Kaffirs  in  the  past,  that  it 
seemed  impossible  for  them  to  take  a  dispassionate  view 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  present  and  of  the  fatare.  Most 
unfortunately  for  all  concerned,  they  seem  to  have  had  the 
ear  of  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Lord 
Olenelg,  a  most  estimable  man  in  private  life,  of  refined 
mind  and  amiable  disposition,  but  no  statesman,  as  his 
administration  of  affiurs  in  Canada,  no  less  than  at  the 
Cape,  abundantly  proved.  Public  opinion  in  England, 
moreover,  was  strongly  excited  by  accounts,  some  of  them 
no  doubt  exaggerated,  of  the  bcurbarities  practised.  At 
all  events,  in  a  dispateh  dated  December  26, 1835,  hia 
lordship  proceeds  to  condemn  nearly  all  that  had  been 
done  in  no  very  measured  terms.  He  writes  to  Sir 
B.  D'Urban  in  the  following  strain  :— - 

*  In  the  conduct  which  was  pursued  tovtrards  the 
Kaffir  nation  by  the  coloniste  and  the  public  authorities 
of  the  colony,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  the  E^affirs 
had  ample  justification  of  the  late  war ;  they  had  to 
resent,  and  endeavoured  justly,  though  impotently,  to 
avenge  a  series  of  encroachmente ;  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  hazard  the  experiment,  however  hopeless,  of 
extorting  by  force  that  redress  which  they  could  not 
expect  otherwise  to  obtain ;  and  the  claim  of  sovereignty 
over  the  new  province  must  be  renounced.  It  rests 
upon  a  conquest  resulting  from  a  war  in  which,  as  far 
as  I  am  at  present  enabled  to  judge,  the  original  justice 
is  on  the  side  of  the  conquered,  not  of  the  victorious 
party/ 

And  so  everything  that  the  war  had  accomplished 
had  to  be  undone,  and  the  seed  of  inevitable  difficulties 
sown  in  the  future.  This  reversal  of  a  sound  and  hope- 
ful policv  was  only  less  disastrous  to  the  colony  than  it 
was  to  the  Kaffirs  themselves. 

Truly  the  tender  mercies  of  the  woal^ 
Ab  df  the  wicked,  are  but  crueL 
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We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  for  a  few  years,  to  WE  COlOiT 
touoh  upon  another  event  that  excited  strong  feeling  in  dj^i^j^ 
the  colony,  and  which,  indeed,  belongs  to  our  national  qnestion  of 
tather  than  to  oar  colonial  history.  Ever  since  the  slavery. 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  in  1808,  it  had  been  evident 
to  all  far-seeing  men  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself, 
at  least  thronghont  the  British  dominions,  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  Not  a  few  otherwise  liberal  and  en- 
lightened men  looked  forward  to  the  event  with  feel* 
ings  little  short  of  dismay.  In  February  1830  an  Order 
in  Council  was  issued,  appointing  guar(Hans  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  slaves,  and  regulating  the  punishments  which 
it  should  be  lawful  to  inflict  upon  them.  This  was  strenu- 
ously resisted  by  the  slaveholders,  who  in  fact  assembled 
in  a  body  and  refused  to  submit  to  it — why  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine,  unless  they  saw  in  Uiis  measure  the 
b^;inning  of  the  end,  for  its  provisions  were  certainly 
just  and  moderate  enough  in  themselves,'  and  such  as 
they  might  rather  have  welcomed  than  resented,  had 
slavery  indeed  been  all  that  they  were  so  anxious  to 
represent  it.  However,  on  representing  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  how  great  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  regulation  was.  Sir  Lowry  Cole  received  in- 
stmctions  not  to  enforce  it. 

In  August  1833,  however,  in  spite  of  the  outcry  on  the  Emancipa- 
part  of  those  whose  whole  interest  seemed  to  be  bound  ^^°  ^^ 
up  in  the  evil  system,  Mr.  Buxton's  Bill  for  the  emanci-  thronghoui 
nation  of  slaves  throughout  the  British  dominions  the  British 
became  law.  It  provided  that  all  slaves  should  be  de-  dominiona. 
dared  £ree  on  December  1,  1884,  but  that  their  masters 
should  be  entitled  to  retain  them  as  apprentices  four 

?Bar8  longer.  20,000,000Z.  was  voted  by  the  Imperial 
^rliament  to  compensate  the  slaveholders,  who  es- 
timated the  value  of  their  slaves  at  50,000,OOOZ.  Ap. 
praisers  were  appointed  by  the  Government  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  compensation  due  in  each  case,  and  two- 
fifths  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  slaves  was  paid. 
Those  in  Cape  Colony  (all  of  whom  were  assumed  to  be 
legal  property)  were  numbered  at  35,745,  and  their 
appraised  value  8,000,0002.,  or  about  85Z.  each.  The 
amount  of  compensation  paid  was  I,200,000Z. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  so  many  of  the  slave- 
holders, as  is  reported,  could  have  been  ruined  by  such 
a  measure,  unless  they  were  already  in  a  state  of  insol* 
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yency  or  their  slave-property  heavily  mortgaged,  as 
though  few  of  the  freed  men  elected  to  remain  in  the 
employ  of  the  same  masters,  the  great  balk  of  them  wers 
able  and  willing  to  work  as  hard  as  they  had  done  befors 
on  fibir  wages,  which  the  compensation-money  onght  to 
have  enabled  the  masters  to  give.  Whether  the  old  and 
almost  universal  vices  of  slavery,  theft  and  lyinc*,  will 
ever  be  eradicated  from  the  fr^ed  population,  is  a  difBcoH 
problem  to  determine,  but  in  nearly  every  other  respect 
emancipation  has  proved  almost  as  great  a  gain  to  the 
slaveholder  as  to  the  slave. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  to  reconcile  many  of  the 
Dutch  boers  to  the  measure.  They  were  dissatisfied 
with  that  as  with  other  proceedings  of  the  British  Gk>Tenu 
ment.  We  cannot  see  that  they  had  much  cause  for 
complaint.  But  they  did  the  best  thing,  perhaps,  which 
they  could  under  the  circumstances,  that  which  at  all 
events  proved  of  ultimate  benefit  to  the  country — ^thOT  be- 
took themselves  to '  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.'  From 
the  divisions  of  Albany,  Somerset,  Uitenhage,  Oraaf- 
Bey  net,  Cradock,  and  Colesberff  some  thousands  of  them 
moved  northwards,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British  rale, 
leaving  behind  them  some  of  the  finest  sheep-walks  in 
the  colony,  and  at  the  same  time  forming  new  and  im- 
portant settlements  in  South  Africa.  Their  subsequent 
career  connects  itself  with  the  history  of  Natal,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal  Republic. 

Mr.  Theal  summarises  the  general  history  and  pro* 
gross  of  the  colony  during  this  period  as  follows : — 

'  In  1829  the  South  Mrican  College  was  established, 
an  institution  that  has  since  done  much  good.  It  was 
placed  on  a  sound  footing  by  an  ordinance  issued  in 
1837.  In  1830  the  village  of  Colesberg  was  founded.  In 
the  same  year  a  good  road  was  completed  over  the  Hot- 
tentot Holland  Mountains,  through  Sir  Lowiy*s  Pass, 
and  the  next  year  the  road  through  Houw  Uoek  was 
finished.  In  1831  the  South  African  Fire  and  Life  As- 
surance Company  was  established,  an  institution  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  similar  companies  in  different 
parts  of  the  colony.  In  1834  a  Charter  of  Justice  was 
issued  by  the  King  in  Council.  It  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Supreme  Court  for  the  colony,  to  con- 
sist of  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  puisne  judges.    Criminal 
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were  to  be  decided  therein  by  a  jury  of  nine,  the  WEOOLQW 
eoncQiTenoe  of  all  of  whom  was  neoessarj  to  oonyict.  In 
civil  cases,  when  the  amount  in  dispnte  was  orer  5002., 
an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Gonncil  was  allowed.  Circnit 
Courts  were  to  be  held  twioe  a  year  in  each  district,  and 
W€VB  to  be  presided  over  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Gonrt.  The  old  Orphan  Chamber  was  abolished, 
and  the  duties  hitherto  performed  by  it  were  entrusted 
to  the  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1836  the  sub- 
district  of  Clanwilliam  was  made  an  independent  division, 
and  in  this  year  an  important  ordinance  was  issued,  by 
which  municipal  boards  were  established  in  towns  and 
villages.  In  1837  the  sub-district  of  Cradock  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  division,  and  the  division  of  Colesber^ 
was  formed.  The  establishment  of  the  Cape  of  GK>oa 
Hope  Bank  at  this  time  was  the  conmienoement  of  ex- 
tensive banking  operations  throughout  the  colony.  It 
was  in  1837  that  a  Legislative  Council  was  created  by, 
order  of  the  King  in  Council.  It  consisted  of  five  officers 
of  Government  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  five  persons 
nnoonnected  with  the  Qovernment  but  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  Thus,  in  reality,  the  people  had  now  no  greater 
voice  in  their  government  than  they  had  before,  but  a 
restraint  was  placed  upon  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
by  any  future  governor.' 

From  1839*41  a  new  ^Btem  of  education  was  in«  Kew  system 
angnrated.  It  was  based  upon  a  plan  which  had  been  ^  e^^uc*- 
drawn  up  by  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  John  Herschel, 
who  had  resided  some  four  or  five  years  at  the  Cape,  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  astronomical  investigations. 
Hitherto  the  colony,  especially  in  its  more  remote  dis- 
tricts, had  been  almost  entirely  dependent  for  elementary 
education  on  traveUing  tutors,  frequently  men  who  had 
fiuled  in  other  occupations,  very  rarely  indeed  men  who 
were  at  all  properly  qualified  for  their  work.  These, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  schools  origi- 
nated by  private  enterprise,  were  all  that  the  colonists  in 
general  had  to  depend  upon.  Previous  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  had  failed, 
partly  owing  to  the  want  of  suitable  plems,  partly  to  the 
want  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  those  most  in- 
terested, and  partly,  no  doubt^  to  the  great  difficulties 
arising  from  the  scattered  nature  of  the  population.   The 
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•APE  COIORY  scheme  of  Sir  Jolin  Hersohel  seemed  to  meet  the 

ties  of  the  case,  although  it  has  since  been  very  materiallj 
altered  and  improved. 

Fourth  In  1846-8  occurred  the  fonrth   great  Elaffir  war, 

ar^wa?*^'  ^^^'"^  ^  *^®  colonists  as  the  War  of  the  Axe,  DistsBte- 
ful  as  was  the  policy  of  concession  insisted  on  by  Lord 
Glenelg  to  many  of  the  colonists  who  certainly  conld 
not  have  been  charged  with  indifference  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  natives,  it  had  been  loyally  tried — tried 
quite  as  furly  as  could  have  been  reasonably  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  perhaps  more  so.  But  it  had 
not  succeeded.  Whether  or  no  the  ElafBrs  at  all  under- 
stood or  appreciated  the  motives  which  dictated  a  policy 
of  forbearance,  it  is  certain  they  took  every  advantage 
of  it,  untU,  at  last,  their  depredations  became  so  daring 
that  the  colonists  had  no  alternative  between  abandoning 
the  country  altogether  or  proving  at  any  cost  that 
Justice  did  not  *  bear  the  sword  in  vain.' 
Its  trivial  The  *  War  of  the  Axe'  was  brought  about  by  a  oom- 

^*"**®°'  paratively  trivial  circumstance.  An  old  Elaffir  thief  was 
sent  from  Fort  Beaufort,  manacled  to  a  Hottentot 
criminal,  to  be  tried  at  Grahamstown  for  stealing  an 
axe.  On  the  way  the  small  guard  attending  them  was 
attacked  and  driven  off  by  a  large  party  of  his  own 
people.  Having  some  difficulty  in  unfastening  the  hand- 
cuffs by  which  he  was  secured  to  his  fellow-prisoner, 
they  cut  off  the  arm  of  the  Hottentot,  and  lefb  him.  to 
bleed  to  death.  On  news  of  this  outrage  being  received 
at  the  Cape  the  Grovemor  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  murderers.  Tola  refused  even  to  snrrender  the 
rescued  man,  and  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  formally  de- 
clared war  against  them  on  March  81,  1846.  On  April 
11  the  troops  firom  Fort  Beaufort  took  the  field ;  but, 
owing  to  a  foolish  undervaluing  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  there  were  several  grave 
disasters.  A  column  sent  forward  to  take  possession 
of  the  Amatolae  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Kaffirs 
at  Bums'  Hill,  and  forced  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of 
sixty-three  baggage- waggons.  Post  Victoria  had  to  be 
abandoned  and  bumt^  and  Fort  Peddie  was  attacked  by 
the  enemy,  who,  though  repulsed,  succeeded  in  capturing 
numbers  of  the  Fingoes'  cattle. 
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The  Kaffirs  were  elated  almost  to  madness  by  tbese  MPE  GOUWV 
unlooked-for  successes  at  tbe  very  outset  of  tbe  cam-  ^j^gg^gg 
pai|^    Tbey  boldly  invaded  tbe  colony  and  seized  mncb  and  oonda- 
booty;   bat  a  terrible  retribution  awaited  tbem.     On  sionofUie 
Jane  7  occurred  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Gwanga,  a  ^"' 
fow  miles  from  Fort  Peddie.    The  assembled  chiefs  were 
attacked  by  General  Somerset,  and  300  left  dead  upon 
the  field,  with  a  loss  on  the  side  of  the  British  of  only 
one  killed  and  three  wounded.    After  this  the  Amazoeas 
and  the  Abatembu  were  attacked  in  their  strongholds 
and  defeated,  and  one  after  another  the  principal  chiefs 
surrendered.    A  few  still  resisted ;  and,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  territory  covered,  the  war,  though  reduced  in 
itfl  proportions,  was  costly  and  protracted.     It  was  not 
untQ  December  19, 1847,  that  Pato,  the  last  of  the  chiefe 
who  held  out  against  General  Somerset,  was  compelled 
to  yield,  as  much  by  hunger  as  by  force  of  arms.     '  I  am 
no  longer  a  man,  but  a  baboon,'  he  said,  '  for  I  have 
been  living  among  the  monkeys.* 

It  was  now  clear,  even  to  the  former  advocates  of  ^^^^'L 
Lord  Glenelg's  system,  that  a  firmer  and  more  decisive  resulting. 
policy  was  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  natives.     The 
war  had  lasted  for  twenty-one  months ;  had  been  much 
more  costly  to  the  Home  Government  than  that  which 
preceded  it ;  and  the  colonists  also  had  suffered  severely, 
both  in  life  and  property.     Sir  Harry  Smith  was  ap^ 
pointed   as  Governor   and  Commander-in-Chief.      On 
beoember  14  he  landed  at  Port  Elizabeth,  and  had  an 
interview  with  Macomo;  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
the  frontier,  and  issued  a  proclamation  extending  the 
colony  to  the  Orange  Biver  on  the  north,  and  to  the 
Keiskamma  on  the  east — from  the  sea  to  the  junction  of 
the  Chumie,  and  along  the  Chumie  to  its  source.     The  ^®!]™*l!*!" 
territory  thus  claimed  formed  the  division  of  Victoria  pions^f^^'* 
East^  and  fiurms  were  offered  to  European  settlers.  British  Viotoria 
sovereignty  was  also  proclaimed  over  the  country  lying  ^"f^.  *"^ 
between  the  new  colonial  boundary  and  the  Kei  Biver ;  Kaffraria. 
but  this  was  reserved  for  occupation  by  the  Kaffirs,  and 
called  British  Elaffiraria.    During  the  war  most  of  the 
mission  stations  had  to  be  abandoned,  but  on  peace  being 
concluded  the  missionaries  were  invited  to  return. 

The  year  1849  was  signalised  by  a  war  of  a  very  ^"*^"^."]; 
different  character,  in  which  the  contending  parties  were  ^mi.^* 
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CAPE  COLONY  the  ColonislB  and  the  Home  Governmeiit.    It  seema  to 


have  been  the  result  partly  of  a  miBnnderBtanding 
both  sides,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  of  a  conflict  of  opimona 
and  interest.     Early  in  the  year  news  was  received  tiiat 
the  Imperial  Gbyemment  contemplated  forming  a  penal 
aettlement  at  Gape  Town,  and  on  April  3  a  great  anti- 
conyicfc  meeting  was  held.     It  seems  pretty  certain  that 
the  proposal  did  not  originate  with  Lord  Grey.     Years 
before  some  of  the  most  influential  popular  leaders  at 
the  Cape  had  urged  the  employment  of  British  convicta 
in  the  building  of  the  new  breakwater  at  Table  Bay, 
and  nothing  was  to  have  been  done  on  the  present  oc- 
casion without  the  concurrence  of  the  colonists  them- 
Belves.     But  the  authorities  at  home  seem  to   have 
taken  that  ooncnrrence  a  little  too  much  for  granted, 
for,  without  waiting  for  a  proper  understanding,  they 
despatched  a  large  number  of  Irish  convicts  in  the  ship 
*  Neptune.'     They  were  not,  as  was  represented  at  the 
Gape,  the  refuse  of  the  English  gaols,  but  consisted 
ohiefly  of  political  offenders,  among  them  the  notorious 
Mitchell,  many  of  them  misguided  men,  who,  with  a 
fresh  start  in  life,  under  new  conditions,  might  have  done 
better  than  they  had  done  in  the  past.     Of  this,  how. 
ever,  the  colonists  were  probably  ignorant,  and  could 
acarcely,  perhaps,  be  expected  to  enter  into  the  diffi* 
oulties  of  the  old  country  in  dealing  with  her  criminal 
population.   They  knew  something  of  what  other  colonies 
had  suffered  by  being  thus  made  depositaries   of  the 
moral  refuse  of  England,  and  they  had  determined  to 
resiat,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  the  landing  of  a 
single  felon  in  the  colony.     An  Anti-Convict  Association 
was  formed,  the  members  of  which  pledged  themselves 
to  adopt  whatever  measures  might  be  considered  neoes- 
sary  by  the  Executive  in  view  of  an  emergency.     On 
Arrival  of     September  19  the  '  Neptune '  arrived  in  Simon's  Bay, 
I  Neptune'    ^^^  g^^  order  was  at  once  issued  by  the  association  for- 
Bay  and       bidding  the  inhabitants  to  supply  food   or  any   other 
oDposition    necessary  to  the  convict-ship,  or  even  to  the  garrison  or 
ate^tTth"    Crovernment  officers,  until  the  Order  in  Council  making 
landing  of    Cape  Colony  a  penal  settlement  should  be  cancelled.     A 
the  ooo-        few  traders  who  ventured  to  disregard  the  orders  of  this 
^^"^^•*  imperium  in  imperio  soon  found  that  the  popular  feeling 

was  too  strong  to  be  trifled  with,  for  a  riot  ensued,  in 
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whieh  they  were  threatened  wi^  personal  violenoe  and  CAK  60L1NIT 
their  property  destroyed.  In  the  meanwhile  shops  were 
dosed  and  basiness  suspended;  and,  unless  the  Gbremor 
had  been  prepared  to  resort  to  military  measures  (which 
be  wisely  resolred  not  to  do),  no  alternative  was  left  him 
between  ataryation  for  all  the  GoYomment  officials  and 
the  oonvicts  and  submission  to  the  demand  of  the 
ooIoniBtB.  He  chose  the  latter ;  and,  having  pledged  the 
Imperial  Government,  so  far  as  he  could,  the  embargo 
was  removed  by  the  colonists,  though  it  was  not  until 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  Order  in  Council  formally  re« 
Taking  that  which  gave  so  much  umbrage,  on  February 
18,  1850,  and  the  departure  of  the  '  Neptune '  the  foU 
lowing  week,  that  the  Anti-Convict  Association  was 
diaaolved,  and  the  public  feeling  pacified.  To  the  colo- 
niata  this  '  spirited  policy '  was  fully  justified  by  the 
leanlt ;  but  at  home  it  was  felt  that  an  attitude  somewhat 
leaa  defiant  would  have  equally  answered  their  purpose, 
and  been  far  more  becoming  towards  a  Government  which 
had  only  just  expended  liu^e  treasure  in  the  protection 
oolony. 


In  1849  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  L'Agulhaa,  the  Cm 

moat    southern  point  of  the  African  continent^  was  J^ff^**" 

eompleted,  a  work  that  had  long  been  urgently  needed,    ofmplc^ 

During  the  years  1847-9  as  many  as  2,959  emi- 
grants arrived  in  the  colony  at  public  expense. 

For  some  years  past,  with  the  growth  of  the  colony  Kew  C<m- 
in  numbers  and  intelligence,  and  with  the  extension  of  idtatiML 
tnde  and  public  works,  the  demand  had  been  arising 
fiir  some  more  popular  system  of  government.  On 
April  23, 1850,  a  great  public  meeting  was  held  in  Cape 
Town,  and  a  petition  drawn  up  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  asking  for  representative  government.  This 
demand  waa  readily  complied  with,  and  the  draft  of  a  new 
Constitution  was  framed  and  sent  to  the  colony  for 
disonaaion  and  consideration.  It  provided  for  two 
Chambers,  the  members  of  both  of  which  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  and,  as  subsequently  modified,  ia 
boaated  of  by  tibe  colonists  aa  being  as  liberal  as  the 
Constitution  of  any  other  dependency  of  Gr^^t  Britain. 
The  principal  alterations  proposed  in  the  colony  were 
to  increase  the  qualifications  both  of  voters  and  of 
Biembera  of  the  Upper  Chamber.    These  modificationa 
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CAPE  COLOBT  were  accepted,  and  the  new  Gonstitntioii  formaify 

fied    hj  an   Order    of   Council  on  March    11,   18^. 

Cbanffes       Hitherto  nearly  the  whole  power  of  government  had 

iatiodttoed.   resided  in  a  Legislative   Oonncil  composed  entirely  of 

Btate  nominees.      Theoretically    this    lefl  the    people 

scarcely  any  voice  in  the  management  of  their  affiurs ; 

Eractically,  as  has  heen  seen  in  the  matter  of  the  convict- 
attle,  they  were  ahle,  when  occasion  demanded,  to 
make  their  power  felt,  bnt  this  was  now  constitntianaDy 
provided  for.  The  Hoase  of  Assembly  was  to  consist 
of  forty-six  members,  elected  by  tweniy-two  divisions, 
the  Legislative  Conndl  of  fifteen  members,  and  to  be 
presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice.  No  member  of 
either  Chamber,  elected  by  popular  vote,  was  to  hold 
any  office  of  trust  or  emolument  under  the  Crown.  The 
first  Colonial  Parliament  was  convened  by  Sir  George 
Cathcart,  on  June  30, 1854. 
^ret  Colo-  In  a  brief  historic  survey  like  this,  it  is  not  possible 

ni^Parlur  ^  refer  at  any  length  to  the  political  history  of  the 
country.  There  have  not  been  wanting  those  in  the 
Cape  Colony  who  have  sneered  at  the  representative 
element  in  the  Government  and  asserted  that  the  old 
nominee  Chamber  was  sufficient  for  its  political  neoes- 
Eflect  upon  sities.  There  could  not  be  a  grreater  mistake.  Nowhere 
tbeoolony.  ig  ^jj^  connection  between  the  material  and  political 
development  of  a  country  more  manifest  than  in  the 
colonies.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  there  has  been  too 
great  a  disposition  to  imitate  the  government  of  the 
mother  country  in  all  particulars,  and  to  transplant 
institutions  which  needed  time  for  growth.  But  even 
then  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  mere  desire  for  imi- 
tation has  led  to  the  mistake.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  practical  experience  of  the  colonists  most  be 
brought  largely  into  play  when  the  Government  has 
more  especially  in  charge  the  material  as  well  as  the 
social  progress  of  the  country.  That  form  of  govern* 
ment  which  gives  the  readiest  expression  to  this  ia  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  adopted.  Hence  the  early  intro- 
duction of  representative  and  even  i^esponsible  go- 
vernment into  British  colonies.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  colonies  on  this  account  desire  to  be 
separated  from  the  empire.  On  the  contrary,  they 
TeJue  all  the  more  a  wisely-exerted  Imperial  authority 
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which  regolates  their  domeBtic  policy  withont  absolaiely  CAPE  CMMT 
controlling  or  dictating  it.     The  influence  of  the  Britisn 
Grown  is  to  the  colonies  exactly  what  it  is  to  the  British 
Constitation. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  the  old  Legislative  Chamber  in-  Ptopoail 
the  Cape  had  done  its  work  by  the  time  the  Constitution  ^^  ^- 
was  granted,  though  it  may  not  be  so  much  beyond  to  abolish 
question  whether  the  change  was  not  in  some  respects  both  the 
a  greater  one  than  was  required  at  the  time,  and  whether  Chambew, 
particularly  the  suffirage  was  not  too  widely  extended. 

However  this  may  be,  the  country  oould  not  or 
would  not  accept  any  retrograde  measure.  When  the 
Parliament  became  too  powerful  for  an  irresponsible 
execntiye  and  came  into  frequent  collision  with  the 
Government,  Sir  P.  Wodehouse  proposed  to  abolish 
both  the  Chambers,  and  to  substitute  in  their  stead  a 
Council  largely  composed  of  Government  nominees.  In 
1869  he  dissolved  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  appealed 
to  the  country  on  this  issue.  The  response  was  unmis- 
takeable.  The  country  was  not  then  prepared  for 
responsible  government,  but  it  gave  an  emphatic  ne- 
gative to  the  Government  proposals. 

Nevertheless,  the  Cape  Colony  gratefully  remembers 
the  enterprise  and  ability  of  some  of  its  pre-parlia- 
mentary  administrators.  The  name  of  Mr.  Montagu, 
Golonitd  Secretary,  will  always  be  associated  with  the 
utilising  of  convict-labour  in  the  long-needed  opening  of 
mountain  passes  and  the  construction  of  roads  into  the 
interior. 

The  history  of  the  Cape  Parliament  from  the  time  Htototyot 
of  the  gift  of  the  Constitution  to  the  *  crowning  of  the  pj^j^^ 
edifice  * — to  be  hereafter  referred  to — will  certainly  not  nient 
■offer  by  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  colonial 
legislature.     Its  measures  were  no  doubt  some  of  them 
both  imperfect  and  injndioions,  but  taken  as  a  whole 
they  undoubtedly  promoted  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Its  most  difficult  tasks  were — 

1.  Legislating  for  the  native  tribes,  so  as  on' the  one 
tide  not  to  lose  sight  of  their  progress  and  improve- 
ment, as  an  important  part  of  the  population,  and  on 
the  other  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  set- 
tbrs  against  the  evil-disposed. 

2.  Assisting  the  natural  development  of  the  country, 
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CAPE  C010<T  bj  the  ereotion  of  roads,  bridges,  and  the  piomotian  of 
public  works. 

3.  The  satisfisi^tion  of  local  and  social  claims  and 
interests  in  a  large  but  sparsely-peopled  oonntrj. 

4.  The  education,  mental,  social,  and  politicaJ,  of  fibe 
people. 

That  the  Cape  Parliament  has  fully  succeeded  in 
these  difficult  tasks  would  be  too  much  to  affirm.     Its 
native  legislation  has  often  been  fitful  and  imprudent.  Its 
policy  of  material  advancement  has  been  hindered  both 
by  seasons  of  commercial  depression  and  the  want  of 
enterprise  exhibited  by  many  of  its  members.   Its  edforts 
to  meet  local  wants  have  been  hampered  by  local  jea- 
lousies and  heartburnings.    Agitations  for  '  removal '  of 
the  seat  of  government,  or  separation  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Provinces,  or  the  establishment  of  alternate 
parliaments,  have,  as  in  all  other  colonies  of  considerable 
size,   greatly  interfered   with   the  progress  of  public 
business  and  the  impartial  consideration  of  measures 
designed  for  the  public  good.     It  is  not  worth  while  to 
determine  who  is  responsible  for  these  contests.  Whether 
those  who  fought  to  obtain  privileges  or  those  who 
fought  to   keep    them  were  most  in   fault,   it  mast 
suffice  to  say  that  they  are  almost  inevitable  where  the 
divisions  and  interests  of  a  country  are  greatly  isolated, 
and  the  streams  of  traffic  from  the  coast  to  the  interior 
flow  far  apart  from  each  other. 

Notwithstcmding  these  drawbacks  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment can  give  a  fair  account  of  its  stewardship.  The 
public  peace  has  been  for  the  most  part  kept  under  its 
reign,  and  crime  restricted  to  as  narrow  boundaries  as  in 
other  countries.  The  Table  Bay  Breakwater  and  Harbour 
Works,  the  Cape  Town  and  Wellington  and  Wynberg 
Railways,  mountain  roads  and  passes,  of  which  the  Kat- 
bei^  is  a  fair  specimen ;  railways,  bridges,  harbours,  and 
telegraphs,  east  and  west,  now  under  construction, 
bear  testimony  to  its  growing  interest  in  the  material 
advancement  of  the  country.  Its  measures  for  the  ordi- 
nary and  higher  education  of  the  people  have  been  well 
conceived  and  executed ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  its 
debates  and  debaters — though  of  course  varying  in  merit 
and  capacity — have  certainly  been  equal  to  those  of 
any  other  colony.     The  names  of  Messrs.  Bawson  and 
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fioaihej,  colonial  Becretaries ;  of  William  Porter,  Saul   CtfE  COlOfT 

Solomon,  John  Charles  Molteno,  Jolin  Fairbam,  Z.  Zier- 

Togel,  Sir  Christopher  Brand,  R  Qodlonton,  G.  Wood, 

Dr.  White,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  have 

been  honourably  associated  with  its  history  from  the 

eommencement,  while  yoanger  men  have  largely  contri- 

bated  to  its  debates  in  recent  years. 

On    February  26,   1852,  an  event  occurred  which  Lomof 
belongs  rather  to  national  than  to  colonial  history — ^the  ?^?*il^ 
sadden  and  total  loss  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  '  Birkenhead,'  head.' 
off  Danger  Point,  in  which  nine  officers  and  849  men 
perished  so  nobly — standing  to  their  arms  when  the  ship 
went  down,  in  order  that  the  women  and  children  and 
sick  might  have  the  first  chance  of  safety.     Never  did 
British  soldiers  meet  a  nobler  death,  or  win  a  prouder 
fione,  than  when  the  huge  vessel  sank  in  the  boiling  surf^ 
carrying  446  souls  with  her. 

The  peace  concluded  with  the  Kaffir  chiefe,  at  the  Fifth  KaP 
dose  of  1847,  seemed  at  the  time  to  promise  well.  Not  ^  war. 
only  did  the  chiefs  themselves  agree  to  the  terms  offered, 
bat  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied,  and  even 
thankful  for  the  moderation  shown  by  their  conquerors. 
But  scarcely  had  two  years  passed  by  when  it  became 
evident  that  another  struggle  would  be  needed.  The 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  frontier  too  rapidly  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  the  garrison  reduced  below 
what  would  have  been  prudent  for  some  years  to  come. 

In  the  early  part  of  1860  it  was  known  that  great  Prophecies 
excitement  prevailed  in  Kaffirland  through  the  prophe-  °^  umlan- 
CMS  of  an  impostor  named  Umlangene.    For  some  time  ^^^'^^' 
past  he  had  been  inciting  the  Kaffirs  to  rebellion,  as 
secretly  as  possible,  assuring  them  of  supernatural  aid  in 
driving  the  white  man  into  the  sea. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  previous  war  grants  Previoiu 
of  land  had  been  made  to  old  soldiers,  and  four  military  establish- 
villages  established,  as  a  security   against  future    out-  ^^  ^ 
breaks,  in  the  division  of  Victoria  East.     The  names  of  mUitary 
the  villages  were  Johannesberg,  Wobum,  Auckland,  and  viU«ge«i 
E^.      Their  total  population  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  821,  of  whom  a  very  small  proportion  were  women 
ud  children.     The  only  other  precaution  that  seems  to 
have  been  taken  was   the  unfortunate  enrolment  of  a 
body  of  Kaffir  police.     Both  these  facts  have  to  be  borne 
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WE  COlOliT  in  mind  in  following  the  opening  scenes  of  what  turned 
oat  to  be  the  bloodiest  page  in  the  whole  history  oi  the 
Gape  Colony. 
^'•^''"  Immediately  on  receivinff  intelliirenoe  of  the  mischief 

measoras.  fomenting  in  Kaffirland,  Sir  Harry  Smith  hastened  to 
the  frontier,  and  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  subject 
chieftains.  Sandili,  the  most  powerful,  refused  to  obey, 
thoDgh  assured  of  personal  safety.  He  was  accordingly 
deposed,  and  shortly  afterwards  outlawed,  together  with 
his  brother,  Anta.  A  large  force  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Mackinnon  was  despatched  in  search  of  the  out- 
laws, but  was  intercepted  and  attacked  by  Sandili  him- 
self in  such  force  that^  after  losing  several  men,  Colonel 
Mackinnon  was  glad  enough  to  be  able  to  take  refuge 
in  Fort  White. 
KaiBr  mt-  This  was  on  the  24th  of  December.   On  the  very  next 

four  ^li-  ^  ^y  ^®  ^^^^  military  villages  of  which  mention  has  been 
taiy  vfl-  made  were  attacked.  Some  unintentional  provocation 
1*8^  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  some  of  the  soldiers  vio- 

lating the  grave  of  one  of  the  Kaffir  chie&  in  search  of 
treasure,  and  in  ignorance  of  native  customs.  But  the 
utter  extermination  of  the  male  inhabitants  was  at  once 
decided  on  by  the  Kaffirs.  Wobum  was  first  attacked. 
The  settlers  were  not  even  aware  that  war  was  threatened, 
and  received  and  entertained  their  Kaffir  neighbonrsy 
with  whom  they  had  lived  on  terms  of  friendship,  as 
guests.  Suddenly,  at  a  given  signal,  the  visitors  drew 
their  weapons  and  murdered  the  whole  of  the  villagers 
present,  some  sixteen  in  number,  and  burnt  their  houses. 
The  sight  of  the  flames  of  Woburn  alarmed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Johannesberg  and  gave  them  time  to  osd^, 
with  the  exception  of  three  men,  who  were  overtaken 
and  murdered. 

The  settlers  at  Auckland  were  not  so  fortunate, 
the  gpreater  part  of  them  falling  victims  to  a  similar  act 
of  treachery  to  that  practised  at  Wobum.  The  entire 
number  massacred  in  the  three  villages  was  forty-seven. 
All  their  property  was  destroyed,  but  the  women  and 
children  suffered  to  escape  uninjured.  The  Governor 
himself  was  also  besieged  in  Fort  Cox,  and  had  to  fight 
his  way,  at  the  head  of  250  Cape  Mounted  Biflemen, 
through  the  enemy  before  he  could  succeed  in  reaching 
King  William's  Town. 
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The  power  of  the  enemy  was  much  increased  hy  the  MPE  OOLOIT 
desertion  of  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  KaflBr  police,  o^^tion"* 
with  their  arms  and  equipments.  of  Kuffir 

Bat  a  still  more  serious  defection  took  place.   To  the  police. 
amazement  and  indignation  of  the  colonists,  in  the  midst  j^         . 
of  their  extremity  large  numbers  of  Hottentots  rose  in  oas  defec- 
rebellion  against  the  British  power.    They  certainly  had  tion  of 
no  pretext  whatever   for  discontent.      Whatever    the  H<>'*«"^<>^ 
wrongs  of  the  past  may  have  been,  for  many  years  they 
had  enjoyed  equal  rights  with  their  white  fellow-subjects. 
But  some  of  them  seem  to  have  distrusted  the  power 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  colonists  by  the  new  constitu- 
tion. At  all  events,  at  Elat  Biver,  Shiloh,  and  Theopolis 
large  numbers  went  over  to  the  enemy,  together  with 
many  deserters  from  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifle  Regiment. 
Among  these  last  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Uithaalder, 
who  was  chosen  as  a  leader  of  the  rebels,  and  seems  to 
have  contemplated  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Hottentot  nation.     Many  acts  of  great  cruelty  were  per- 
petoated  under  his  leadership. 

Nearly  all  that  could  be  done  under  such  an  accu-  Extremity 
mulation  of  difficulties  was  for  the  Governor  to  concen-  ^^i5^ 
trate  what  forces  he  had  at  his  disposal,  and   await  ^  ^^' 
reinforcements  irom  England.     Thus  for  a  long  time  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  colony  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents,  who,  however, 
were  not  sufTered  to  continue  their  depredations  without 
heavy  chastisement  being  inflicted  on  them,  from  time 
to  time,  as  opportunity  served. 

A  whole  year  had  now  elapsed  since  the  outbreak  of  Cbriatmai 
hostilities,  and  Christmas  1851  was  observed  through-  ^®^*^**" 
out  the  colony  as  a  day  of  solemn  humiliation  and  prayer  ,  D^y  of 
before  God.    But  by  this  time  adequate  forces  had  been  Bumili*- 
hronght  to  the  front,  and  the  defeat  and  chastisement  ^^^ 
both  of  the  Elaffir  and  Hottentot  rebels  was  now  only  a 
question  of  time.    Before  the  new  year  was  many  days 
old  some  of  the  former  began  to  sue  for  peace,  and  the 
latter  to  regret  the  step  they  had  taken.    The  Governor 
refbsed  to  conclude  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  un. 
eonditional  surrender,  and  so  the  war  still  continued, 
with  varied  fortunes,  till  the  Slst  of  March,  when  Sir 
Harry  Smith  was  superseded  by  Sir  George  Cathcart. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  General  Cathcart  was  to  OiffanlM* 

uonof 
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oi^ganise  a  force  of  armed  and  moonted  police,  which 
have  since  proved  themselyes  admiiablj  acbipted  both  to 
restore  and  to  preserve  the  peace.  In  a  very  short  time 
600  men  were  enrolled,  each  providing  himself  with 
everything,  and  ready  to  move  in  any  direction  wbeire 
his  services  might  be  required,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

In  Jnly  he  made  a  very  necessary  appeal  to  the 
public  spirit  of  the  Eastern  district  for  men  and  money 
to  enable  him  to  invade  the  revolted  territory.  This  ap- 
peal (under  a  threat  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troope) 
was  responded  to  much  more  readily  than  a  former  ap- 
peal of  Sir  Harry  Smith's;  but  it  required  sereial 
months  of  tedious  fighting  before  the  chiefis  defeated  in 
the  open  field  could  be  dislodged  from  their  several 
strongholds  and  brought  to  final  subjection. 

It  was  not  until  March  23,  1853,  that  martial  law 
was  revoked,  and  this  last  and  most  sanguinary  of  the 
Kaffir  wars  brought  to  a  conclusion,  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  two  million  pounds  sterling  to  Great  Britain,  with 
the  lives  of  four  or  five  hundred  soldiers,  including  many 
able  and  distinguished  men. 

Most  of  the  conquered  chiefs  were  mercifully  dealt 
with,  but  the  lands  of  the  rebel  Hottentots  were  forfeited 
and  families  of  European  origin  located  there.  The 
armed  and  mounted  police  kept  guard  over  the  frontier, 
and  British  Kaffiraria  was  subsequently  erected  into  a 
Grown  Golony.  Large  sums  were  expended  in  pablio 
works,  and  many  efforts  made  to  fEusilitate  trade  and 
intercourse  with  the  Kaffirs,  and  to  improve  their  con- 
dition in  various  ways.  40,000Z.  a-year  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Sir  George  Grey  for  this  purpose  by  the 
British  Government. 

In  1857,  when  the  Gape  was  almost  stripped  of 
troops  because  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  occurred  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  self-immolation 
which  the  history  of  any  nation  affords.  The  Amaxosa^ 
unwarned  by  all  they  had  suffered  from  similar  de- 
lusions in  the  past,  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
by  a  madman  or  impostor,  of  the  name  of  Mhlakasa^ 
into  an  act  of  almost  incredible  folly,  which  wellnigh 
resulted  in  the  entire  extinction  of  their  nation.  Ho 
foretold  that  on  a  certain  day  all  the  dead  warxiora  and 
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groat  men  of  old  were  to  rise  from  their  graves,  and  all  QIPE  COlOlf 
Ike  Uyixig  to  be  endowed  with  strength  and  beantj. 
Immense  herds  of  the  finest  cattle  were  to  come  forth  out 
ot  a  cave,  and  wide  fields  of  com  to  spring  np,  and  the 
white  man  to  wither  like  a  lea£  And  the  one  condition  of 
this  great  Kaffir  millenninm  was  faith — faith  that  was  to 
prove  itself  by  the  utter  sacrifice  of  everything  that  they 
possessed,  except  the  arms  of  the  warriors.  The  cattle 
were  to  be  killed,  the  gnin  destroyed,  and  their  fields 
safiered  to  remain  nnsown.  The  one  exception  of  the 
anns  seems  to  show  that  there  was  method  in  the  mad. 
nesB  of  this  Mhlakaga,  if  madness  it  was.  He  was 
sapported  by  the  predictions  of  a  girl  who  also  pre- 
tended to  have  commnnioations  with  the  spirit  world ; 
and  also  by  the  chief  Maqoma,  who  assured  the  people 
that  he  too  had  received  communications  from  the  nn- 
seen  world,  and  that  aU  that  the  prophet  said  woold 
snrely  come  to  pass. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  the  Amaxosa  not  only  Eifortt  of 
beUeved  but  were  willing  to  prove  their  faith  by  their  ^^^^J'JJJ' 
works.    Com  and  cattle  were  destroyed.     In  vain  did  an*rr  the 
the  Government  try  to  dispel  the  illusion  by  sending  calamitjr. 
agents  among  them.    The  very  interference  of  Gk>vem. 
ment  seemed  to  confirm  them  in  their  extraordinary 
belief,  till  at  last  the  whole  nation  was  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.     Nearly  50,000  perished — one-third  of  the  50000 
entire  nation.     The  colonists  did  what  could  be  done  to  p^hed. 
provide  food  for  the  famished  thousands  who  invaded 
their  homes,  not  as  conquerors  but  as  beggars;   but 
many  ghastly  tales  are  told  of  the  dire  extremities  to 
which  many  were  driven.     The  Amaxosa  never  fully 
recovered  ^m  this  act  of  national  suicide,  but  the 
earnest  and  praiseworthy  efibrts  of  the  missionaries  to  Minrionaiy 
win  them  to  a  truer  and  better  faith,  even  where  they  efforts, 
have  not  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  large  numbers  to 
Christianity,  have  had  the  effect  to  some  extent  of  de* 
Uvering  them  from  their  old  superstitions.     Schools  are 
established,  and  hundreds  of  native  young  men  engaged 
in  teaching.     But  the  one  great  hindrance  to  all  hope  of 
farther  progress  among  them  is  alcohol,  which  they 
engerly  purchase  of  the  white  man,  and  in  which  since 
1865  there  has  been  free  trade. 
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It  was  in  1854  that  what  is  known  as  the  *  Copper 
Mining  Mania '  prevailed  in  Cape  Town.  In  the  old  days 
of  the  Dutch  occupation  it  was  known  that  copper  existed 
in  the  colony,  and  in  more  recent  times  one  or  two 
attempts  were  made  to  work  mines,  bnt  with  no  great 
resnlt;  bnt  in  1853  Mr.  John  Owen  Smith  bronght 
out  skilled  miners  from  Cornwall,  with  the  necessary 
plant  and  machinery,  and  commenced  mining  operations 
at  Kodas,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Orange  River,  about 
sixty  miles  from  its  mouth.  As  soon  as  this  was  known 
great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  tbe  colony. 
Companies  were  formed,  and  mines  opened  in  likely  and 
unlikely  places,  and  much  loss  and  disappointment 
ensued.  Some  of  the  mining  speculations  proved  feirly, 
if  not  largely,  remunerative,  and  for  many  years  to  come 
copper  ore  is  likely  to  form  an  important  item  in  the 
colonial  export. 

The  year  1856  will  long  be  remembered  for  the 
extraordinarily  heavy  feills  of  rain  which  took  place  on 
the  Stormberg  mountains,  near  Bnrghersdorp,  causing 
tbe  death  of  100,000  sheep.  The  same  year  Murray's 
bequest  of  5,000^.  to  the  South  AfHeau  College  became 
available.  On  March  81, 1859,  the  first  sod  of  the  Cape 
Town  and  Wellington  Railway  was  turned  by  Governor 
Sir  G.  Grey.  This  railway  was  completed  and  opened 
throughout  on  November  4,  1863.  In  1859  Gbvemor 
Sir  G.  Grey  was  recalled  to  England,  and  a  petition  for 
his  re-appointment,  with  2,272  signatures,  was  forwarded 
by  the  same  mail.  He  returned  reinstated  in  July  the 
following  year,  just  in  time  to  do  the  honours  on  the 
occasion  of  Prince  Alfred's  visit. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  Prince  Alfred's  presence  in 
the  colony  to  open  the  works  at  Table  Bay  Breakwater, 
to  inaugurate  the  new  Library  and  Museum,  and  to  laj 
the  foundation  of  the  Sailors'  Home,  &o.  The  first  of 
these  works,  the  formation  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  in 
Table  Bay,  had  long  been  needed.  The  shipping  record 
of  the  colony  is  full  of  disasters  on  that  perilous  coast ; 
and  the  safe  completion  of  the  breakwater  will  go  far 
to  compensate  the  Cape  from  any  loss  arising  from  the 
diversion  of  commerce  to  the  Eastern  seas  through  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Other  public  works — ^roads, 
railways,  telegraphs,  bridges,  &o. — might  be  noticed,  but 
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Ihe  onterpiise  of  tho  oolooy  in  this  direction  has  snppUed 
more  matter  than  we  can  find  space  for  in  the  present 
brief  chronicle. 

Large  tracts  of  land,  depopulated  through  the  folly 
of  the  Amaxosa,  in  British  KafEraria,  were  subsequently 
peopled  by  European  settlers,  among  whom  were  many 
men  belonging  to  the  German  Legrion,  who  had  served 
with  the  English  army  in  the  Crimea.  But  in  1858  the 
Governor  announced  his  intention  of  granting  200  farms, 
and  in  that  and  the  following  year  more  than  2,000 
hardy  peasants  from  Northern  Grermany  were  located  in 
the  district.  They  were  sober,  steady,  indastrious,  and 
much  better  educated  than  the  same  class  in  England, 
and  have  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  the  colony.  In 
1865,  after  no  little  Parliamentary  conflict  of  opinion, 
the  Province  of  British  Eiaflraria  was  finally  incorporated 
in  the  colony  under  the  name  of  two  new  eleciond  divi- 
sionB — King  William's  Town  and  East  London.  The 
flame  measure  constituted  also  Piqoetberg,  Little  Nama- ' 
qualand,  Victoria  West,  Biversdale,  Oudtshoom,  Rich, 
mond,  Aliwal  North,  and  Queenstown  into  electoral 
divisions,  and  increased  the  number  of  the  Legislative 
Council  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one.  Other  modifications 
were  found  to  be  necessary  in  the  new  Constitution, 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  responsible  government,  to 
avoid  the  almost  inevitable  conflict  of  opinion  between 
an  Executive  appointed  entirely  by  the  Crown  and  a 
Parliament  elected  by  the  people.  But  it  was  not  until 
after  a  great  deal  of  political  friction  that  the  machinery 
of  the  state  was  reduced  into  fairly  working  order.  By 
a  Bill,  which  received  the  Boyal  assent  only  in  1872,  the 
(Governor  now  selects  the  heads  of  departments  from 
among  the  leading  members  of  the  most  powerful  party 
for  the  time  being  in  Parliament.  Without  asserting 
that  even  now  the  amended  Constitution  is  absolutely 
faultless,  it  may  be  said  that  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  colony,  so  far  as  it  can  be  affected  by  political 
causes,  rests  henceforth  with  the  colonists  themselves 
and  their  representatives. 

A  g^reat  event  in  the  history  of  Cape  Colony  (though 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  have  passed  into  the 
domain  of  history)  is  the  discovery  of  diamonds.  In 
1867  a  Dutch  farmer,  residing  in  the  division  of  Hope 
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Town,  was  strack  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  pebble  that  one 
of  his  neighbours'  children  was  playing  with.  He  was 
allowed  to  take  it  away  with  him,  and  some  time  after 
showed  it  as  a  curiosity,  without  at  all  suspecting  what 
it  was,  to  a  trader,  Mr.  O'Reilly,  whom  he  ohanoed  to 
meet.  Mr.  O'Reilly  was  so  struck  with  it  that  he 
sent  it  to  Dr.  Atherstoue,  of  Grahamstown,  and  anb- 
seqaently  to  M.  Heritte,  of  Gape  Town,  to  be  tested.  It 
proved  to  be  a  real  diamond,  and  was  afterwards  oold  to 
the  Governor,  Sir  P.  E.  Wodehouse,  for  bOOL  Seardi 
in  the  same  locality  led  to  the  discovery  of  another  dia- 
mond, and  a  third  was  picked  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vaal  River,  where  the  largest  deposits  have  since  been 
fcund.  Several  gems  were  found  during  the  fc^owing 
year,  and  by  1869  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
began  to  flock  in  large  numbers  to  the  diamond-fields. 
The  most  valuable  gem,  thongh  not  the  largest,  known 
as  yet  to  have  been  discovered^  has  been  called  the  '  Star 
of  South  Africa,'  which  was  obtained  of  a  native  soroerer, 
and  realised  11,0002.  The  weight  of  this  magnificent 
brilliant,  when  uncut,  was  83  carats.  Different  diggers 
seem  to  have  met,  aa  might  have  been  expected,  with 
very  different  fortunes ;  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  discovery  of  diamonds  forms  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
history  of  Cape  Colony.  For  many  years  previonslT 
there  had  been  g^eat  commercial  depression.  Botn 
money  and  employment  were  scarce,  and  landed  pro- 
perty, in  some  districts,  almost  unsaleable.  Sinoe  the 
discovery  the  colony  has  received  a  fresh  infusion  of  life 
and  spirit.  Labour  and  property  have  immensely  in- 
creased in  value.  In  three  years  the  foreign  imports 
were  doubled,  and  during  the  last  five  years  more  general 
progress  has  been  made  than  in  the  preceding  twenty 
years.  Without  predicting  for  the  colony  a  fixture  as 
bright  as  her  own  diamonds,  we  may  fairly  say,  that,  sub- 
ject to  sach  mutations  as  are  inevitable  in  human  affairs, 
she  has  every  prospect  of  becoming  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  colonies  of  the  Empire. 

The  firmness  of  the  revenue,  and  the  toloena  of  ex- 
panding enterprise  and  trade  apparent  on  all  sidea, 
warranted  the  conclusion  announced  by  the  late  Go- 
vernor, Sir  H.  Barkly,  that  the  prosperity  now  enjoyed 
is  not  temporary,  but  that  the  country  will  continue  to 
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preeent  a  field  for  indostrj,  and  to  offer  a  career  to  men  CAPE  eOLOIT 
of  abilitv  and  energy,  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  depen- 
deacy  or  the  British  Crown. 

The  first  responsible  Ministry  was  called  to  power  First 
with  the    neat   adTantafi:e  of  a  substantial  snrplas  responsibiB 
and  a  laiglly  increa^l^d  increasing  revenue.    W  ^^^^ 
this  advantage  tested  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  miung  pru- 
Ministry  more  even  than  an  opposite  stote  of  things,  grammb. 
*  To  take  occasion  by  the  hand '  and  broaden  the  bounds 
of  enterprise  and  commercial  activity  in  a  young  country 
requires  no  ordinary  eifls.     So  feur,  it  must  be  said  in 
all  fairness  that  the  Ministry  entered  on  its  work  with 
ooorage  and  determination.     The  proposals  submitted  to 
Parliament  in  the  sessions  of  1873-4  showed  that  the 
Government  saw  its  opportunity,  and  determined  to  use 
it    A  progpramme  which  included  the  constraction  of 
800  miles  of  railroad,  a  ^stem  of  immigration,  and  a 
scheme  for  irrigation,  besides  proposals  for  new  bridges 
and  roads,  cannot  be  regarded  as  spiritless. 

The  then  Premier,  the  first  the  colony  possessed, 
was  the  Hon.  John  Charles  Molteno,  a  thoroughly  re- 
presentative colonist,  of  sterling  sense,  who  has  for 
many  years  successfully  followed  and  shared  the  for- 
tunes of  the  country.  He  has  the  advantage  also  of 
having  to  a  large  extent  secured  the  confidence  of  the 
various  nationalities  which  compose  the  population. 
Amongst  the  happy  omens  of  the  new  regime  is  the  in-  Happy 
creasing  disposition  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Germans,  ^^^"^ 
Easterns  and  Westerns,  to  work  heartily  together  for 
the  common  good  of  the  country.  Ab  the  country  in- 
creases in  prosperity,  and  education  spreads,  the  colonists 
show  more  and  more  disposition  to  cast  aside  old  divi- 
sions and  jealousies,  and  to  discover  sources  of  strength 
instead  of  weakness  in  the  differing  nationalities  and 
interests  represented  in  the  population  and  the  Parlia- 
ment. Many  of  the  natives  too,  more  especially  the 
Fingoes  and  the  Basutos,  are  rapidly  acquiring  property 
and  taking  their  place  amongst  the  population  who  con- 
sume and  spend  as  well  as  cultivate  the  soiL 

Subsequent  events  of  importance  are :  (1)  the  ex- 
tension of  the  electric  telegraph  to  Kimberley,  on  the 
Diamond  Fields,  and  other  extensions,  by  which  the 
wires  in  the  colpny  are  now  together  equal  in  length  to 
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WE  COLOMY  2,713  miles ;  (2)  tlie  aDnexation  of  BaaatolancI  and  tbe 
Transkeian  districts  to  the  colony,  and  the  canying  up 
ot  the  Atlantic  boundary  as  far  north  as  Walviach  Baj; 
(3)  the  proposal  of  the  Earl  of  Camaryon  to  promote 
the  confederation  of  the  Colonies  and  States  of  Sonth 
Africa  by  a  conference  of  delegates.  This  third  event 
requires  a  more  lengthy  statement. 
Sixth  ^  The  peace  of  the  colony,  which  had  continued  nn- 

Kaffir  war.  ^jg^jm-i,^  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which 
many  colonists  had  begun  to  regard  as  secure  ftom  all 
further  disturbance,  was  fated  to  be  again  broken  before 
Origin  of  the  completion  of  the  twenty-five  years.  In  September 
the  war.  ^g^j?  ^i^^  hereditary  enmity  between  the  Gcalekas  and 
the  Fingoes  broke  into  open  hostilities,  for  which  aocn- 
sations  against  the  latter  of  cattle  stealing  were  made 
the  pretext.  As  the  Fingoes  were  living  under  the 
protection  of  the  Colonial  Government,  interference  on. 
their  behalf  became  necessary.  Hostile  critics  at  home 
forget  the  fact,  but  fact  it  is,  nevertheless,  that  this,  the 
sixth  Kaffir  war,  was  commenced  in  no  spirit  of  earth- 
hunger  or  hatred  of  the  natives,  but  simply  to  preserve 
the  peace  between  two  native  tribes.  The  colony  un- 
fortunately found  itself  ill  prepared  for  the  emergency. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  first  the  Gcalekas  were  driven  be- 
yond the  Bashee,  and  the  affair  thought  to  be  at  an  end, 
but  the  inefficiency  of  the  Government  measures  allowed 
the  enemy  to  collect  in  force  again,  and  a  body  of  tbera 
succeeded  without  difficulty  in  crossing  into  the  Gaika 
location  within  the  colony  towards  the  end  of  December, 
rousing  that  tribe,  and  so  prolonging  the  conflict  for 
many  months.  Divided  counsels  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  rendered  the  bravery  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  colonial  volunteers  and  regalars 
almost  useless  for  a  time,  but  at  last  the  Governor,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  callings  in 
the  aid  of  the  imperial  troops  and  placing  the  united  forces 
under  one  command,  the  Gcalekas,  with  their  rebel 
Gaika  and  Tambookie  allies,  were  effectually  broken  np 
and  defeated. 
Cost  of  the  This  outbreak  cost  the  colony  somewhere  abont 
war.  800,000i.,  and  the  lives  of  sixty  whites  and  140  Fingoes 

and  loyal  Kaffirs.     It  was  also  the  indirect  cause  of 
furnishing  the  colony  with  one  of  the  luxuries  of  resgon- 
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mble  gOTemment — a  ministerial  crisis,  resulting  in  the  CJIPE  OOLOIT 
dismissal  of  the  Molteno  cabinet  and  the  formation  of  jj.  .  .  ^, 
the  Gk)rdon  Sprigg  ministry  in  February  1878.  crisis. 

Mr.  Ck)rclon  Sprigg's  two  years'  tenure  of  office  haye  The  new 
been  signalised  by  several  patriotic  and  courageous  ^^^^* 
measures,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  organisation  of  the 
defences  of  the  colony  and  the  disarmament  of  the 
natiTe  tribes.  Public  works  have  been  vigorously  pro- 
secuted, and  a  large  and  well-considered  scheme  of 
ftgricaltaral  immigration  inaugarated.  Meanwhile  the 
trade  and  revenue  of  the  colony,  the  development  of 
which  vras  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  GciJeka  out- 
break and  by  a  series  of  unusually  dry  seasons,  have 
more  than  recovered  their  former  position  and  bid  £a.ir 
for  a  period  of  considerable  prosperity. 

The  ministerial  programme  for  the  ensuine  Parlia-  Ministerial 
mentaxy  session  includes  proposals  for  extending  the  P>^P^^ 
ndlways  towards  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Dia-    of  1880. 
mond  Fields,  and  a  conference  of  delegates  of  all  the 
South  African  colonies  on  confederation. 

The  year  just  ended  will  he  long  remembered  as  Submarine 
haying  witnessed  during  its  later  months  the  laying  of  ^^^ 
the  telegraphic  cable  from  Aden  to  Zanzibar  and  Natal, 
thus  connecting  the  Gape  and  its  South  African  sisters 
with  England  and  the  world.  This  great  work  was 
completed  on  Christmas  Day  1879,  and  within  an 
hour  or  two  of  noon  on  that  day  messages  were  inter- 
changed by  London,  Cape  Town,  Pietermaritzburg,  and 
Pretoria. 

IM  of  the  Oovemors  of  the  Colony  from  the  Settlement  of 
the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,* 

JTSDEB,  THE  DUTCH  DOMINION. 


Johan  Antony  van  Riebeeck 
Zacbarias  Wagenaar  . 
Cornelius  Tan  Qualbey 
Jacob  Boighont 
l^«ter  Hacknifl    . 
Coennad  Tsn  Breitenbach 
Albeit  Tan  Brougel 


appointed  April  8»  1662. 

„  May  9,  1662. 

„  Oct  24,  1666. 

„  June  18,  1668. 

„  Jane  2,  1670. 

„  Dec.  1,  1671. 

,,  Maieh  23,  167X 


«  From  '  Qenezal  Directory  for  1872.'    Saul  Solomon  &  Co., 

Cape  Town. 
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Ysbrand  GqA»  .... 

Johan  Baz  van  Herentals  . 

Hendrik  Orudaz         .        . 

Simon  van  der  Stall   .        .        • 

William  Adriaan  Tan  der  Stell  . 

Johan  OorneliB  d'Abling     . 

Lonis  Tan  Assenbniy .        •        • 

Willem  Helot     .... 

Hanritz  PasqneeB  de  Chavonnes . 

Jan  de  la  Fonteine  (acting) 

Fict  G-ysbeit  Noodt    . 

Jan  de  la  Fonteine  (acting) 

Ditto  /effective)      • 

Adriaan  van  Kerrel  .        .        • 

Daniel  van  den  Heugkell    .        • 

Hendrik  Swellengrebel       .        • 

BykTolbagh     .... 

Joachim  van  Plettenbnrg  • 

Fieter  Baron  van  Bheede  van  Oadts-l 
hoorn  (died  on  his  passage  to  the  > 
colony  on  board  the  ship  '  Asia ')    J 

Comelis  Jacobns  van  de  Graaff  . 

Johannes  Isaac  Bhenins     . 

Abraham  Jos.  Slujsken  (Lt.-Gk>vemor) 


appointed 
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Oct.  2, 167S. 
Jan.  2,  1676. 
Jane  29,  167S. 
Oct.  14,  1678. 
Feb.  11,  1690. 
Jane  8,  1707. 
Feb.  1,  1708. 
Dec.  28,  1711. 
Maidi  28, 1714. 
Sept.  8,  1724. 
Feb.  26,  1727. 
Apnl  24,  1728. 
March  8,  1780. 
Nov.  14, 1736. 
Sept.  20,  1737. 
April  14,  1739. 
March  80,  1761. 
Aog.  12,  1771. 

Jan.  23, 1778. 

Feb.  12,  1785. 
Jane  29,  1791. 
Sept.  2,  1798. 


UNDER  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 


J.  H.  Gmig  .       . 

JE^l  of  Macartney 

Sir  Francis  Dondas  (Lt.-Gov.) 

Sir  George  Young 

Sir  Francis  Dondas  (Lt-Gov.) 


appointed  Sept.  1,  1795. 

May  28,  1797. 

Nov.  22,  1798. 

Dec.  18,  1799. 

April  20,  1801. 
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UNDER  THE  BATAVIAN  GOVERNMENT. 
Jan  William  Janssens        .        .        .   appointed  March  1,  1808. 


UNDER  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 


Sir  David  Baird 
Hon,  BL  G,  Grey  (Lt-Gov.) 
Da  Pr^  Earl  of  Galedon     . 
Hon.  H.  G.  Gr^  (Ll-Gov.) 
Sir  John  Francis  Cradock  . 
Hon.  Robert  Meade  ^t-Gov.)   . 
Lord  Charles  Henry  Somerset    . 
Sir  Rafane  Shawe  Donkin  (acting) 
Lord  Charles  Henry  Somerset    . 
Richard  Boorke  (Lt.-Gov.) 
Hon.  Sir  Galbraith  Lo^wry  Cole  . 
Lt.-Col.  T.  F.  Wade  (Act.  Gov.) 
&r  Be^amin  D'Urban 


appointed  Jan.  10,  1807. 
Jan.  17,  1807. 
May  22,  1807. 
July  6,  1811. 
Sept.  5,  1811. 
Dec  8,  1813. 
April  6,  1814. 
Jan.  18,  1820. 
Dec.  1,  1821. 
Feb.  8,  1826. 
Sept.  9,  1828. 
Aog.  10, 1833. 
Jan.  10,  18" 
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Sir  A.  Stoekenstrom,  Bt.  (Lt.-GoY.  E.P.)  appointed 

Sir  George  T.  Napier,  K.C.B.     . 

CoL  J.  Hare  (Lt-Gov.  £^.) 

Sir  Pengrine  MaitJand 

Bt.  Hob.  Sir  Henzy  Potttngwr,  Bt. 

Sir  Hearj  £.  F.  Yoanff  (Lt.-GoT.) 

Sir  Hiury  a.  W.  Smith,  Bt.,  Q,Q3. 

Hon.  Sir  Qeoige  Gathcart  . 

C.  H.  Darling,  Eeq.  (Lt.-GoT.)   . 

Sir  Ocoigo  Grey,  BuCB.  • 

LL-General  Jadnon  (Lt-Gor.)  . 

LL-General  R.  W.  Wymid  (Lt-GoT.] 

8b  P.  B.  Wodehovse,  K.O.B.     . 

Sir  Percy  Bonglaa  (I^-Gov.)     • 

LL-GeneraL  Hay  (Lt.-Goy.) 

Sir  Henry  Barkly,  K.O.B.  . 

LL-Qeoeral  Sir  A.  T.  Cnnynghame, 

K.O.B.  (LL-G07.)  . 
Sir  H.  Bartle  K  Frere,  BL,  G.C.B. 
IL-Oeneral  Hon.  F,  A.  Theaiger,  O.B. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGBAPHY. 

Oeneral  Desoription  of  Snr&oe  of  South  AMoa* 

CAPE  COLOiY  FuTSiCAL  Gboorapht  IB  the  description  of  the  earth  in  its 
whole  material  organisatioii,  as  a  mass  of  matter  whose 
external  crnst  exists  in  varions  mechanical  oonditionSy 
modi6ed  by  both  internal  and  external  causes ;  as  the 
seat  of  organic  life,  vegetable  and  animal ;  and  as  subject 
to  variotLB  changes,  modifying  both  conditions  of  organic 
existence.  It  also  involves  a  description  of  atmo8{meric 
peculiarities,  and  also  those  of  the  oceans  and  seas  sop- 
rounding  the  land. 

Of  late  years  the  importance  of  physical  geo0raphv  has 
become  fully  recogpiised,  from  the  labours  of ^erghaus, 
Humboldt,  bomerviUe,  and  other  eminent  authorities,  and 
should  be  carefully  separated  from  mere  political  or 
commercial  geography,  as  formerly  taught  in  our  schools. 
It  does  not  deal  with  the  arti6cial  boundaries  of  nations, 
which  are  often  determined  from  political  rather  than 
physical  causes,  although  we  find  men  taking  both  their 
character  and  even  their  physical  attributes  from  the 
nature  of  the  localities  in  which  they  dwell.    Thus,  in 
South  Africa  we  find  the  sterile  and  nearly  waterless 
wastes  of  the  Northern  plains  of  the  Gape  Colony  and 
the  Elalihari  desert  inhabited  by  the  miserably  stunted 
tribes  of  the  Bosjesmen  and  Korannas ;  while  further 
East,  amongst  the  fertile  hills  and  grassy  plains  of 
Eaffraria  and  Zululand,  dwell  the  Eaflir  tribes,  pre- 
senting finely  developed  forms  and  perfect  models  of 
human  activity  and  strength,  each  type,  no  doubt,  gra- 
dually influenced  by  the  physical  geography  of  the  region 
in  which  it  dwells,  and  its  food-producing  powers. 


Basins  of  Drainage,  Hountain  Banges,  fto. 

ftptfam  ^®  physical  features  of  the  region  forming  the 

southern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Africa  may  be 
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moBt  dearly  oompreliended  by  a  ihort  deEcription  of  the  CAPE  COIOIT 
river  fijBtems  which  drain  it,  and  the  monntain  ranges 
forming  the  ridges  or  watershed  lines  from  which  those 
rivers  descend.  Thus  considered,  it  will  be  foand  thav 
Sonth  Africa,  from  its  southern  extremity,  Cape  Agulfaas, 
lat.  34*  4^  S.,  Ion.  20^  to  40**  E.,  to  the  parallel  of  the  , 
months  of  the  Zambesi,  lat.  18^  S.,  is  divided  into 
the  following  natural  systems  or  basins  of  drainage: 
(1)  The  narrow  fringe  of  coast  region  drained  gene- 
rally by  rivers  of  short  course,  and  separated  from 
the  interior  by  mountain  ranges,  nearly  continuous  from 
Ovampo  land,  on  the  remote  north-west,  round  the 
Caipe  Colony,  to  the  north  of  Delagoa  Bay  as  far  as  is 
known;  the  different  river-basins  often  separated  by 
sabsidiaxy  ranges  of  hills  and  highlands,  locally  called 
*  rands,'  which  may  be  considered  offshoots  of  the  pri- 
mary ranges.  (2)  The  great  basin  of  the  Orange  or 
Qanep  Biver,  draining  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the 
highest  range  of  mountains,  and  the  immense  tract  of 
draert  oonntiy  north  of  it  nearly  to  Lake  Ngami  (the 
watershed  line  being  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  lake),  Betchouana  land,  and  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Magaliesbergen,  a  superficial  extent  of  nearly  450,000 
square  miles.  (3)  The  river  system  of  the  Limpopo,  or 
Oori  Biver,  draining  the  north  face  of  the  Magaliesbergen, 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  Ealibari  desert,  and  the  south- 
east slopes  of  the  Maloppo  mountains,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  (4)  The  Caanene  basin,  which  drains 
the  north  edge  of  Ovampoland  and  the  Kalihari  desert. 
This  region  is  but  little  known,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
ofasenrity  prevails  as  to  whether  some  of  its  watercourses 
do  not  anastomose  with  the  Zambesi  Biver  system. 
(5)  The  latter  is  of  too  extensive  a  nature  to  be  entered 
on  in  a  treatise  on  South  African  geography,  as  any 
attempt  to  describe  it  would  lead  us  on  north  of  the 
equator.  Suffice  it  to  mention  here  that  the  rivers  rising 
north  of  the  Maloppo  Mountains,  in  what  is  popularly 
known  as  Moselikatze's  Country,  all  run  to  the  north  into 
the  Zambesi,  the  northern  watershed  of  which  is  con- 
terminons  with  that  of  the  Nile  and  Congo. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mountain  ranges  of  South  Mountain 
Africa  are  continuous,  both  on  the  East  and  West  Coast,  ranges. 
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WE  OOIOIIY  with  those  high  lands  whioh  fringe  the  coast  of  Africa 
from  Abyssinia  to  the  Gnlf  of  Oninea.  A  stadj  of  the 
river  systems  which  have  been  described  will  much 
feusilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
moontains  and  watershed  lines.* 

In  Damara  and  Ovampo  land,  to  the  north^westi  is 
found,  at  an  average  distance  of  100  to  120  milea  from 
the  coast,  and  in  many  places  much  nearer  to  it^  a  broad 
band  of  high  table-land,  studded  with  rugged  and  appa- 
rently unconnected  peaks  and  barren  hills,  between  which 
and  the  sea  lie  extensive  sandy  plains,  from  which 
issue  to  the  north  and  east  sluggish  periodical  streams, 
which  either  are  wholly  evaporated  or  absorbed  on  their 
course,  or  eventually  £md  their  way  into  the  Guanene  or 
the  dry  watercourses  of  the  Kalihari.  This  barren  and 
rugged  range  loses  itself  to  the  north  in  the  high  and 
fertUe  plains  of  Ovampoland,  growing  large  crops  of 
maize  and  Kaffir  com,  while  on  the  east  they  sink  into 
the  elevated  plateau  of  the  Kalihari  desert ;  on  the  sonth 
they  continue  down  the  coast  region  of  Great  Namaqna- 
land  as  far  south  as  the  Orange  Biver,  and  south  of  it  as 
far  as  the  Koper  Bergen  and  Great  Kamiesberg,  where 
the  high  terrace  of  Bushmanland — seemingly  a  perfect 
flat,  although  upwards  of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea — 
eventually  connects  these  mountains  with  the  Hantam, 
Boggeveld,  Nieuwveld,  Sneeuwberg,  Zuurberg,  Storm- 
berg,  and  other  principal  ranges  of  the  Cape  Colony ;  and 
80  north-east  to  the  Quathlamba  of  Natal  (the  Draohena- 
bergen  of  the  Free  State),  and  perhaps  stretch  right  away 
in  Uie  same  direction  to  Kilimandjoro  and  the  snowy 
peaks  north-east  of  Zanzibar,  from  which  descend  the 
waters  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Nile. 

The  Maluti  of  Basutuland  and  Magaliesbergen  are 
offshoots  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  main  ranges,  the 
latter  separating  the  river  system  of  the  Orange  from 
that  of  me  Limpopo  Biver.  The  average  height  of  this 
main  range,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Backbone  of 
Africa,  mav  be  estimated  at  5,000  feet,*  although  in  a 
few  locaHhes  where  two  or  three  culminating  knots  or 
groups  of  high  lands  occur,  it  attains  a  height  perhaps 

*  In  all  descriptions  of  mdnnUins  and  riveTS  we  generally  eom- 
menee  on  the  west,  or  left  hand,  and  travel  round  South  Africa  to  thi 
lighu 
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1»f  10,000  feetk  bat  never  actaally  leaohes  the  perpekial  WECOlOlt 
anow-line^  a  phyaical  featnre  which  has  a  serious  ohmatio 
infloenoe  on  Sonth  African  rirers  and  fonntains.  In 
the  Sneeaw  Bergen  the  loftj  peak  of  the  Compass  Berg 
(7,800  ft)  forms  such  a  poin^  sending  to  the  north-east 
the  ranges  of  the  Bhenosterberg,  Bamboos  Berg,  Storm- 
berg,  and  Qnathlamba,  and  to  the  sonth*east  the  Z  wafers 
Hoek  monntains,  Cbeat  Winterberg,  Amatola,  and  Ma- 
toana  monntains.  Again,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
Natal  Colony  another  point  of  mat  elevation  is  fonnd 
vx  the  *  Mont  anx  Sonrces '  (10,000  ft.  P),  from  which 
lamifythe  Malnti  monntains  and  tiie  Witfcebergen ;  &rther 
to  the  north,  acain,  near  the  heads  of  the  VaaJ  Biver, 
oocora  a  large  elevated  plateau,  from  which  ramify,  mn« 
ning  nearly  east  and  west^  the  ranges  of  the  Maigalies* 
horgj  Chonanye,  and  other  parallel  chains,  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  Orange  Biver  and  Limpopo 
Biver  systems.  In  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  West 
Coast  the  Winterhoek  Peak  (6,840  ft.)  above  Tulbagh 
fonns  a  striking  culminating  point  visible  from  Cape 
Town. 

Banning  parallel  to  the  mountain  system  which  we  call  SulMidlary 
Ae  Backbone  of  Africa,  and  more  especially  in  the  Cape  ^^S^ 
Colony,  are  many  subsidiary  ranees,  forming,  as  it  were, 
retaining  walls  or  buttresses  to  the  elevated  terraces  or 
plateaux  which  rise  in  reg^ular  steps  from  the  coast  to 
the  interior.  These  secondary  chains^)f  mountains,  from 
4^000  to  6,000  feet  in  elevation,  may  be  considered  as 
eommenoing  south  of  Oliiants  Biver,  on  the  West  Coast. 
They  run  from  thence  round  the  coast,  terminating  be* 
tween  St.  Francis's  Bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  Oreat  Fish 
Biver,  where  they  gradually  sink  down  to  the  sea-level. 
The  distance  between  the  coast  and  the  range  nearest  to 
it  varies  from  eight  to  forty  miles.  These  ranges  enclose 
the  elevated  plateaux  of  the  Oreat  Karroo,  the  Cold  and 
Warm  Bokkeveld,  Kannaland,  Olifant  Biver  valle^rs, 
east  and  west;  tiie  Lange  Kloof  plateaux,  varying  in 
elevation  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  coast  regions. 
Korth  of  the  great  mountain  range  firet  described  are 
scattered  numerous  groups  of  isolated  hills  of  various  fan- 
taatio  shapes,  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than  the  plains 
on  which  they  stand,  while  in  the  Coast  region  groups  of 
hills  often  ooonr  standing  in  advance,  as  it  were,  of  the 
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Monnfain 
tumitiiu. 


CAPE  6010IY  oontinnons  ranges,  sach  as  the  Piqnetberg,  Biebecksi 
Casteel,  the  Paarl,  and  Gape  Promontory  monntauis. 
The  features  of  the  monntains  of  Sonth  Africa  are  Tsried 
in  their  ontline,  and  present  generally  a  scarped  and 
precipitous  &ce  to  the  coast,  sloping  more  gently  to  the 
interior.  In  many  places,  where  the  summits  are  com- 
posed of  sandstones  nK>re  or  less  friable,  the  outline  is 
varied  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  especially  in  the 
Qoathlamba  ran^e  of  Natal.  The  tabular  form,  as  iajni' 
Imrly  exemplified  in  Table  Mountain,  over  Table  Baj,  is 
also  very  prevalent,  and  is  often  capped  with  igneous  rocks, 
althougn  not  in  this  instance.  But  in  the  granitic  region 
north  of  OliiiBuat  Biver  West,  and  extend^g  into  Great 
Namaqualand,  the  gneiss  and  granite  rocks  present 
bare  and  rather  rounded  summits.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Orange  Biver  valley,  and  near  its 
mouth,  the  hills  appear  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  as 
if  subjected  to  violent  igneous  action.  As  a  general 
remark,  the  coast  side  of  all  these  ranges  is  always  the 
best  wooded.  We  have  given  elsewhere  the  heights  of 
the  principal  South  African  peaks  which  have  been 
accurately  fixed. 

Deserts,  KarrooSi  Vleis,  fto. 

Deserts  of    It  is  neoessBiT  here  to  say  a  few  words  on  those  physical 
^f^  features  which  give  a  distinguishing  stamp  to  this  pari 

of  the  earth's  surfiace.  The  deserts  of  South  Africa^  if 
we  may  call  them  such,  are  not,  like  the  Saharas  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  continent,  sandy  wastes  shifting 
their  surface  under  the  breath  of  every  gust  of  wind,  or 
cold  inhospitable  plains  like  the  Gbbi  of  Central  Asia ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  generally  composed  of  shallow 
beds  of  the  richest  soil,  which  only  want  the  fertilising 
power  of  water  to  render  them,  not  only  as  rich  but 
much  richer  than  any  other  parts  of  the  sur&ce.  Hence 
the  importance  of  adopting  a  systematic  mode  of  irri- 
gation for  these  vast  plains,  which  comprise  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  Cape  Colony,  by  storing  the 
water  up  in  the  kloofs  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
bound  them,  not  merely  with  extemporised  dams,  but  in 
reservoirs  with  scientifically  construoted  retaining  walls, 
capable  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  enormous  floods 
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of  wttterihat  pour  down  when  tbe  thunder-storms  of  £he  OtfE  MIOIT 
interiofr  burst  over  them — floods  that  in  the  pre-historio 
ens  wben  our  Karroos  were  no  doubt  yast  lakes,  were 
Bujfficient  to  tear  passages  through  the  weak  points  of  the 
coast  range  of  mounttans,  and  still  form  the  passages  of 
rivers  such  as  the  Oamka,  the  Oroote  or  Ckuntoos  KiTer^ 
iba  Great  Eish,  &e.<,  &c. 

Lichtenstein  and  Pringle  describe  in  eloquent  terms 
the  beauty  of  the  Great  £urroo  after  the  vivifying  effect 
of  a  £bw  l^under-storms.    In  like  manner  Bushman  land 
after  the  periodical  rains  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  field  of  grass ;  but  owing  to  the  formation  of  the 
Bur&ce  the  rains  that  fall  soon  run  off,  and  the  summer 
ran  speedily  reduces  it  to  its  previous  burnt  and  barren 
appearance.    Dr.  Livingstone's  theory,  which  is  adopted 
by  all  our  best  authorities,  is  that  our  Karroos  and  other 
large  plains  once  formed  the  beds  of  immense  lakes  (an 
opinion  strongly  corroborated  by  the  fossil  remains  found 
tLere),  and  of  which  the  fast  diminishing  Lake  Ngami 
now  presents  the  only  remains.    We  may  also  note  that 
on  the  immense  though  gradual  slope  from  the  Nieuwveld 
Ifonntains  to  the  Orange  Biver,  when  the  thunder-storms 
are  more  violent  than  usual,  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
the  countiy  along  the  line  of  the  dry  watercourses  or  na- 
tural lines  of  drainage  are  converted  into  what  are  locally 
caDed  Vleis,  or  large  shallow  lakes.    The  whole  of  these 
waters  it  is  supposed  were  let  off  by  fissures  or  cracks  in 
the  subtending  slopes  rent  by  the  upheaval  of  the  country. 
The  fissures  &U8  made  at  the  Victoria  Falls,  discovered 
bj  Livingstone,  let  out  the  waters  of  the  mat  Zambesi 
lake,    ^e  fissure  through  which  the  Orange  Biver 
pours  itself  at  the  Falls  of  Aukrabees  probably  drained  off 
the  waters  of  the  desert  of  Kalihari  and  the  table-lands  of 
Bushman  land.  The  Warm  Bokkeveld  valley  and  Kanna- 
land,  as  well  as  the  Great  Karroo  itself,  were  evidently 
lakes  at  one  period,  their  waters  escaping  by  the  fissures 
<tf  Mitchell's  rass,  tiie  Gkkuiitz,  and  the  Hex  Biver  valley; 
and  indeed  the  rugged  and  fearM  kloofs  through  which 
their  snr&oe-waters  still  escape  show  the  evident  traces 
of  some  violent  convulsions  of  nature.    The  basins  of 
Cradock  and  Queenstown,  evidently  old  lake-beds,  are 
now  drained  by  the  watercourses  of  the  Great  Fish  and 
Kd  Bivers*    A  proof  of  the  elevation  of  the  land  at  a 
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Kallhari 
deeert. 


dAPE  COIOIIY  oomparativelj  recent  geological  period  is  seen  in  the 
beds  of  shells  along  the  coast,  yarying  in  thickness  firom 
50  to  500  feet,  from  which  is  derived  the  greater  part  of 
the  lime  for  industrial  purposes.  Indeed  manj  appear- 
ances point  out  that  the  mountain  ranges  nearest  the 
coast  formerly  formed  the  coast*line  of  South  AMca. 

The  soil  of  the  Kalihari  desert  is  generallj  a  light- 
coloured,  soft,  and  pure  sand,  resting  on  a  bed  of  tnfa- 
ceous  conglomerate,  and  probably  on  a  substratum  of 
granite  or  gneiss.  Although  destitute  of  running  water, 
and  so  called  a  desert,  it  is  covered  with  a  dense  vegeta> 
tion  of  bush,  and  water  is  generally  found  by  digging  a 
few  feet  down  into  the  native  marked  watercourses. 
Towards  the  north,  indeed,  the  whole  region  seems  to 
be  covered  with  a  hard  sunbaked  alluvial  deposit^  and 
to  have  been  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake.  Towards  the 
east  the  sandstone  formations,  capped  with  trap-rock, 
appear. 

The  substratum  of  the  Oreat  Karroo  is  a  blue  shalj 
rock,  comprising  part  of  Mr.  Bain's  dicynodon  strata^ 
covered  with  thin  beds  of  red  argillaceous  soO ;  both  rook 
and  clay  appear  to  contain  much  soluble  saline  matter, 
which  causes  the  general  brackish  nature  both  of  Idie 
springs  and  rivers  found  in  the  Karroo.  The  term 
'  Karroo '  is  a  Hottentot  word,  signifying  a  barren  plain, 
and  is  a  geographical  term  peculiar  to  South  Africa. 
Barren,  however,  as  these  Kam>o  plains  may  appear  to 
the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  they  form  the  most  valuable  sheep 
farms  and  pasture  lands  of  the  Gape  Colony,  and  under 
the  influence  of  a  skilfully-arranged  system  of  irrigfation 
will  be  found  capable  of  producing  both  wine  and  oereal 
crops  to  any  amount.  The  market  value  of  Karroo  land 
has  actually  quintupled  within  a  period  of  a  very  &w 
years. 


Bubstratom 
of  Karroo. 


Definition. 


Watershed  of  South  Africa. 

The  term  *  watershed'  is  comparatively  a  modem 
word,  not  always  found  in  our  dictionaries ;  it  is  derived 
from  the  German  *wasserscheiden,'  signifying  to  divide 
the  waters  flowing  in  difierent  directions,  or  rather  the 
line  (not  always  the  top  of  a  hiU)  dividing  them. 

The  ridges  of  a  house  will  give  the  b^  popular  idea 
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of  waAerdieA  lines,  while  the  yalleys  and  gutters  may  WE  WM-PW 
be  considered  the  liree  channelB.  Descrip- 

As  Soath  Africa  must  be  considered  a  vast  triangle,  tion. 
the  two  Bides  of  which  are  bathed  bj  the  Atlantio  and 
Sonth  Indian  Ocean,  and  as  no  internal  lake  exists  into 
which  any  of  its  rivers  drain,  the  watershed  is  a  line 
separating  those  waters  flowing  into  the  Atlantio  from 
those  flowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean* 

The  riyers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  are  the  Goanene,  Biveri. 
Orange,  Olifant  Biver  west,  and  Berff  Bayer ;  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Breede,  Guuritz,  Gamtoos,  Sunday, 
Boahman,  Gbeat  Fish  Biyer,  Ghreat  Kei  and  Keiskamma, 
Umzimyoobo,  Umsdncnln,  tJmtagela,  Limpopo,  besides 
hmnmerable  smaller  streams  of  no  importance.  The 
whole  of  *the  waters  of  the  Zambesi  riyer,  the  heads  of 
which  approach  the  West  Coast,  drain  into  the  Indian 
Ocean« 

Commencing  at  the  Gape  of  Gkxxl  Hope,  the  water-  Gencnd  di« 
dividing  line  bisects  the  peninsula  north  and  south  '^^^^ 
until  it  reaches  Wynberg.  Thence  it  crosses  the  Gape  '^*"*™°* 
flats  along  the  high  ground  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
Eerste  and  Zout  rivers,  along  the  ridge  of  the  Draken- 
stein  mountains  to  Nieuw  KlooC^  and  aJong  the  low  neck 
which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Berg  aiid  Breede 
rivers  up  the  north  side  of  Mitchell's  Pass  to  Karroo 
Poort,  crossing  the  Karroo  along  the  ridges  of  the  Little 
Boggeveld,  wmch  divide  the  channels  of  the  Doom  and 
Gboote  rivers  from  these,  running  into  the  Touwes  and 
Chuntooe.  Thence  it  passes  along  the  sunmiits  of  the 
Nienwveld  Mountains  to  Waai  Poort,  and  across  the 
high  plateau  north  of  the  Gamdeboo  Mountains,  rather 
more  than  half-way  between  Bichmond  and  Cbaaf- 
Beynet  to  the  Gompass  Berg,  which  may  be  termed 
the  culminating  point  of  this  region,  for  the  waters  run 
from  its  flanks  in  all  directions,  forming  the  Great  Ifish, 
Sunday,  and  Zeekoe  rivers,  running  respectively  east, 
south,  and  north  from  it.  From  thence  the  watershed 
follows  the  summit  of  the  ranges  of  Bhenoster,  Zuurberg, 
and  Bamboesbergen  until  it  reaches  the  Stormbergen, 
where  it  is  very  well  defined.  All  the  waters  on  the  north- 
ern slopes  of  &ese  mountains  belong  to  the  Atlantio,  and 
those  on  the  southern  to  the  Indian  Ocean  system.  From 
the  Stonnbergen  it  runs  north  east,  parallel  to  the  ooast^ 
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CAPt  COIMT  and  about  eighty  or  ninety  miles  distant  from  it,  dividing 
the  EAffir  from  the  Bechonana  tribes  as  far  as  the  *Mont 
anx  Sonrces/  10,000  feet ;  at  the  head  of  the  Orange 
River,  which  forms  another  cnhninating  point,  whence 
flow  to  allpoints  of  the  compass  the  waters  of  the  Orange, 
Caledon,  Yaal,  Tngela,  and  Umzimyoobo  rivers.  It  still 
follows  the  monntaon  line  which  here  forms  the  boundary 
between  Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  trends  more 
away  from  the  coast,  until  it  reaches  the  high  central 
platean  from  whence  spring  the  &rthest  sonroes  of 
the  Yaal  and  Limpopo  rivers.  This  platean,  which, 
although  a  vast  plain  on  one  side,  &lls  precipitously 
towards  the  coast,  is  considered  to  have  an  elevation  of 
7,000  feet  to  8,000  feet.  Hitherto  the  general  direction 
of  the  watershed  from  Cape  Point  has  been  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  coast,  or  north-east.  It  now,  however, 
changes,  and  runs  east  and  west  as  far  as  Kolobeng,  on 
the  east  margin  of  the  Kalihari  desert^  separating  the 
waters  running  north  into  the  Limpopo  from  those 
running  south  into  the  Orange  River.  The  moun- 
tains now  begin  to  be  lost  on  the  elevated  plaina  of 
the  Kalihari  desert,  over  which  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion the  watershed  runs  a  few  miles  south  of  Lake 
Ngami  until  it  reaches  the  table-land  of  the  Ovampo 
country.  Here  again  begins  the  watershed  separating 
our  colonial  river  systems  &om  those  running  north  into 
the  Zambesi.  This  in  a  general  manner  runs  nearly 
due  east  until  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  mountain  ranges 
(Maloppo)  north  of  the  Limpopo  River,  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  which  gold  has  been  lately  discovered  in  what 
is  called  Moselikatze*s  Country.  Several  rivers  of  small 
importance  descend  from  the  east  slopes  of  this  high 
land  and  enter  the  sea  between  the  mouth  of  the  Zam- 
besi and  Delagoa  Bay,  such  as  the  Sofala  River,  &c 
We  have  not  here  alluded  to  the  minor  lines  of  water- 
shed  existing  between  the  different  rivers.  They  are, 
however,  interesting  and  worth  studying,  as  conveying 
the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  surface  of  a  country.  On  a 
small  scale  the  watershed  between  the  Gfreat  Eisb, 
Kowie,  Bushman's,  and  Kareega  rivers  may  be  studied 
near  Grahamstown,  the  sources  of  tributaries  of  all  these 
rivers  being  found  adjacent  to  each  other.  The  high 
lands  about  Gaikas'  Kop,  and  the  Amatola  also  veiy 
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beantifiillj  illnsirate  the  dividing  lines  between  the  0*PE  OOIOIT 
Great  Kei  baain  and  those  of  the  Great  Fish  and  Keis- 
Vajnmft.  riYers.  In  the  Kalihari  desert  and  the  conntry 
of  -waters  north  of  it  these  watersheds  beoome  very 
obscnre  and  pnzzling,  a  heavy  thunderstorm  often 
changing  the  direction  of  a  river,  so  that  one  traveller 
may  report  a  river  mnning  eastward,  and  the  next  may 
view  it  Fanning  in  a  contrary  direction.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  River  Zouga,  which  in  dry  sea* 
sons  runs  west  into  Lake  Ngami ;  and  when  that  shallow 
collection  of  waters  is  flooded  above  a  certain  level  the 
same  river  runs  to  the  east  out  of  it  and  loses  itself  in 
large  salt-pans  called  Shokatzo. 

Veiy  few  of  the  rivers  of  South  Africa  on  the  West-  Rivers. 
em  Coast  flow  constantly  in  their  whole  course,  and 
some  of  them  eyen,  especially  those  of  Namaqualand, 
seldom  flow  at  all,  and  it  is  not  until  we  arrive  east  of 
tiie  Ghreat  Fish  Biver  that  we  find  an  abundant  supply 
of  mnning  waters.  The  numerous  watercourses  marked 
on  the  map  as  draining  the  Karroo  and  Kalihari  are  but 
dry  channels,  except  after  heavy  thunder-storms,  when 
they  may  run  for  a  few  hours.  To  the  north  and  north-east 
it  iSfhowever,  different.  The  rivers  of  Kaffraria  andNatal, 
and  on  the  East  Coast,  have  always  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  in  their  channels,  and  the  Oli&nts  Berg  and 
Breede  rivers  are  also  well  provided  in  that  respect. 
The  peculiarity  of  Cape  rivers  is,  that  they  geneorally 
plough  their  way  through  the  alluvial  soil  until  they 
Teacn  the  hard  rock,  which  causes  them  to  run  in  a  deep 
channel  below  the  general  level  of  the  country  and, 
without  artificial  means,  to  be  of  little  use  for  irrigating 
purposes.  We  shall  farther  on  say  a  few  words  on  such 
of  tiiem  as  are  worthy  of  any  detuled  description. 

Eydrogiaphy,  Coast-line,  Vavigable  Bivers,  Bays,  and 

Harbours. 

We  pass  on  to  grive  a  brief  description  of  the  coast-  Brief 
line  of  Sou)jh  Africa,  from  Walvisch  Bay,  lat.  22«  SC  S.,  «^^^- 
Ion.  14**  38',  on  the  West  Coast,  to  DelagoaBay,  lat.  26% 
Ion.  82^  8(y,  on  the  East  Coast,  an  extent  of  more  than 
2,000  miles.    The  sea-line  is  singularly  deficient  of  good 
birbours,  devoid  of  navigable  rivers,  and  washed  a  great 
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CAPEOOLMI  part  of  the  year  with  a  most  tempestuous  ocean,  girdled 
bj  a  never-ceasing  sorf,  and  itis  projecting  capes  and 
headlands  bristle  with  reefs  on  which  many  a  gallant 
ship  has  met  its  fiskte.  The  region  is  not  without  its 
romance,  and  recalls  to  mind  the  old  days  of  marine 
chivalry  when  De  Gkuna  first  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Storms,  and  Diaz  planted  the  holy  cross  on  the  barren 
islet  in  the  Bai  de  Algoa.  It  reminds  us,  too,  of  thai 
myth  of  the  Middle  Ag^,  the  Flying  Dntclunan,  and 
of  the  spectre  of  Van  der  Decken  s  phantom  ship 
beating  to  windward  off  the  dread  Agulhas  Bank; 
and  to  this  day  we  see  here  and  there  on  the  barren 
headlands  of  the  Western  desert  the  shafts  of  the  stone 
crosses  planted  by  the  pious  and  hardy  Portuguese 
pioneers,  some  of  which  are  still  visible  emblems  of  their 
daring  and  their  devotion.* 
General  The  general  character  of  this  coast-line  may  be  de- 

oatline  of     fined  as  follows':  Travelling  from  west  round  to  east, 
•**^  from  Walvisch  Bay  to  St.  Helena  Bav,  lat.  32^  4fy,  the 

coast  trends  to  the  south-south-east,  and  is  low  and  sandy; 
a  chain  of  hills  stretches  along  it  generally  at  a  disianoe 
of  about  thirty  miles  inland ;  a  perpetual  haze,  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  appears  to  hang  over  it,  and 
water  is  very  scarce  and  vegetation  scanty.  Some 
high  lands  occur  on  the  west  shore  of  St.  Helena  Bay, 
and  extend  to  the  south  of  Saidanha  Bay,  from  whence 
to  the  Gape  peninsula  the  shore  is  again  sandy.  From 
Table  Bay  to  Cape  Agulhas  the  shore  is  bold  and  rocky, 
and  from  thence  to  Algoa  Bay  huge  ranges  of  moun- 
tains run  in  many  places  dose  to  the  shore.  The  coast- 
line, which  runs  nearly  due  east  from  Gape  Point,  now 
begins  to  trend  to  the  north-east,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
country  improves  very  much.  The  shores,  however,  are 
studded  with  sharp  reefs  of  rocks,  and  a  wreck-chart 
extending  back  a  half-century  would  tell  a  fearfril 
tale  of  loss.  North  of  Natal  the  coast  is  flat  and 
marshy,  and  lar^e  forests  approach  the  shore.  Ixmu- 
merable  rivers,  i&w  of  them  of  any  importance,  enter 
the  sea  between  the  Great  Fish  River  mouth  and 
Delagoa  Bay. 

*  One  of  these  croesefl  may  he  seen  in  the  Cape  Town  Muaenm, 
taken,  we  beliere,  from  a  headland  near  Angra  Feqnena, 
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The  Gbeat  Of^  onrrent  is  formed  hy  the  jnnoiion  of  OtfE  COIQIT 
iHe  Aiozambiqne  current  and  those  of  the  seas  south  of  its  cur* 
Miidagaaoar ;  deflected  by  the  great  bank  of  Ag^lhas,  it  nnu. 
passes  round  the  Gape  of  Gkx>d  Hope,  and  there  mixes 
with  the  South  Atlantio  current,  its  mean  velocity  being 
two  miles  an  hour,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  100  miles 
a  day.  On  the  West  Coast  it  runs  north-west.  The 
Telocity  of  these  currents  is  more  or  less  mfluenced  by 
the  prevailing  winds,  which  sometimes  even  make  them 
run  in  a  direction  opposite  to  their  prevailing  course,  and 
firequently  cause  great  discrepancies  in  the  reckoning  of 
vessels  rounding  the  Gape.  Besides  these  powerful 
currents  there  are  many  local  and  minor  ones,  generally 
setting  in  close  to  shore  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
main  one,  and  sometimes  being,  as  on  the  Zitzikamma 
coast,  dead  on  shore.  These  currents  are  but  too  ofben 
m  thick  weather  the  unsuspected  cause  of  many  local 


The  f2:reat  Agulhas  bank  commences  near  the  mouth  Banki. 
of  the  Keiftkamma  River,  and  extends  south-east  to  a 
distance  of  about  sixty  miles  from  the  coast,  which  it 
approaches  again,  and  may  be  considered  to  terminate 
opposite  Saldanha  Bay,  forming  a  sort  of  submarine 
apex  to  the  immense  triangle  of  the  African  continent. 
On  its  outer  edge  the  average  depth  is  sixty  fiEithoms. 
It  abounds  with  fishing-grounds ;  and  the  sea  is  generally 
very  rough  along  it.  No  other  banks  or  shoals  of 
importance  exist  along  the  coast,  or  indeed  any  dan- 
gerous rocks,  at  a  greater  distance  than  five  or  six  miles, 
except  some  in  Algoa  Bay,  which  will  be  hereafler 
alluded  to.  But  the  loss  of  her  Majesty's  ship  *  Birken. 
head,'  in  1852,  and  many  others,  show  that  mariners  can. 
not  be  too  cautious  in  nursing  the  shore  at  that  distance. 

The  rise  of  the  tide  along  the  coast  varies  from  four  Tl^*"* 
to  BIZ  feet.    The  prevailing  winds  are  S.B.  in  the  sum-  ^"^^  ** 
mer  months  and  N.W.  in  winter,  but  heavy  S.W.  gales 
are  also  prevalent  off  Agulhas  Bank.   A  deceptive  hazi« 
nesB  is  onen  present  along  the  coast  in  calm  weather. 

Making  Walvisch  Bay  again  our  starting-point^  we  Bm'  and 
find  there  secure  anchorage,  but  no  fresh  water  or  vege-  haMurs. 
taUeB,  although  cattle  may  be  had  from,  the  Damara 
tribes  in  large  quantities.     The  shore  is  desolation  itself.  FIdi 
Ksh  is  abm^ant^  and  it  formerly  was  a  figtvouxite  rtsovi  ftbudant 
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WE  COlOliY  for  American  whalers ;  hence  its  name.  The  climate  it 
tolerably  healthy,  although  a  nasty  low  typhoid  fe^er  is 
prevalent  in  the  hot  season.  It  very  seldom  rains, 
j^iany  valuable  mines,  both  of  copper  and  lead,  exist  in 
the  interior,  but  difficulties  of  transport  prevent  their  de- 
velopment. Port  Pelican,  its  west  point,  is  in  lat  22^  dO' 
S.,  Ion.  14**  26'  B. 

Between  Walvisch  Bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  Orange 
Biver,  in  lat.  25^  40'  S.,  tiiere  are  a  few  small  bays  and 
anchorages  in  Sandwich  ELarbour,  Angra  Peqnena^ 
Elisabeth  Bay,  Van  Beenen's  Gove,  Angras  Juntas,  &c^ 
and  between  the  island  of  Ichaboe  and  the  mainland  the 
anchorage  is  very  good.  Nearly  all  the  little  bays  or 
coves  are  open  to  the  N.W.,  and  dangerous  when  the 
swell  sets  in  from  that  point.  Fresh  water  is  very  defi- 
cient, and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  line  of  coast  most 
barren  and  cheerless.  Gattle  may  sometimes  be  pro- 
cured at  Angra  Pequena,  and  guano  formerly  existed  in 
large  quantities  on  Ichaboe  and  Possession  Islands, 
although  now  nearly  exhausted.  Not  one  constantly 
flowing  stream  enters  the  Atlantic  between  Walvisch  Bay 
and  the  Orange  River,  a  distance  of  400  miles,  and  rain 
very  seldom  &Us.  Large  quantities  of  fish  are  taken  and 
cured  at  Sandwich  Harbour,  where,  we  believe,  there  is 
a  spring  of  tolerable  water.  The  country  along  the  coast 
is  uninhabited,  and  visited  only  occasionally  by  the  Na- 
maqua  tribes,  who  live  on  the  mountains.  A  good  cattle- 
road  leads  from  Angra  Pequena  to  the  Bhenish  Mission 
Station,  Bethany,  in  lat.  26''  40^  S. 

Some  copper  ore  exists  near  Van  Beenen's  Gove ;  and 
Messrs.  De  Pass,  of  Cape  Town  and  Leadenhall  Street^ 
London,  have  some  very  promising  specimens  of  silver 
lead  ore  and  phosphates  from  this  part  of  the  coast.  Beds 
of  natron  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  spoken  of.  Some 
years  ago  three  or  four  hundred  vessels  were  at  one  time 
anchored  off  Ichaboe  Island,  working  the  guano  d^ 
posits. 

.The  Orange  Biver  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  is  the  largest  river  in  South  Africa. 
Its  course  from  its  head  waters  in  the  Maluti  Mountains 
may  be  roughly  estimated  at  1,200  miles,  while  the  basin 
of  its  drainage  cannot  be  less  than  400,0)00  square  miles, 
extending  from. near  Lake  Ngami,  in  lat.  2P  8.,  to  the 
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Uieowvcla  Mountains,  in  lat.  32^  and  from  long.  16''  32'  JMJPECOUW 

E^  that  of  its  month,  to  30^ ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  its 

xnonth  is  barred  ¥nUi  a  hopeless  sandbank,  which  all  the 

xains  and  snows  which  &U  on  the  peaks  of  the  Malati, 

the  Stormbergen,  and  the  Nienwveld  and   Boggeveld 

hills,  as  well  as  on  the  wide  plains  of  the  Sovereignty, 

fiiQ  to  wash  away. 

Inside  the  bu*  the  river  can  be  ascended  in  small  craft 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  bat  the  nnmeroos  dykes  of 
lock  crossing  the  river  form  fearful  rapids,  and  bar  any 
farther  progress ;  and,  indeed,  so  dry  and  rainless  are 
the  regions  it  traverses  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
that  it  appears  a  much  finer  river  at  Aliwal  or  near  Coles« 
berg,  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea,  than  near  its 
mouth.  When,  however,  the  periodical  rains  fall  in  the 
Ifialnti  or  Qnathlamba  mountains  its  volume  of  water  is 
very  considerable,  and  opens  a  free  passage  to  the  sea 
through  its  bar  for  a  few  days.  The  country  on  both  its  Dembte 
banks  near  the  ocean  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  dismal,  country, 
savage,  and  barren  in  the  tiniverse.  Flowing,  as  it  does, 
between  rugged  and  almost  perpendicular  mountains,  it 
18  difficult  of  access,  and  one  may  perish  of  thirst  and  yet 
be  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  its  waters.  When  the 
Tivers  of  the  colony  are  aescribed,  this  subject  shall  be 
more  fully  entered  into,  and  we  may  here  say  that  during 
the  last  few  years,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  R.  Moffat, 
Charles  Bell,  and  other  explorers,  our  knowledge  of  the 
lower  course  of  the  Orange  River  and  its  great  water- 
fiiUs  is  vastly  increased  since  the  time  of  its  first  ex* 
plorers,  the  missionary  Campbell  and  the  venerable 
missionary  Moffitt,  and  Mr.  G.  Thompson,  of  Cape 
Town,  whose  account  of  his  journey  along  it,  published 
in  1824,  is  especially  interesting. 

A  few  miles  south  of  the  Orange  Biver  two  isolated  Peuoclc 
peaks  show  the  situation  of  Cape  Voltas,  on  both  sides  *°5^Sj^* 
of  which  small  craft  can  get  shelter  and  anchorage.    A  ^ 

sort  of  temporary  importance  of  late  years  was  given  to 
the  above-named  bays  during  the  progress  of  the  copper- 
mining  mania  in  Namaqualand.  But  they  are  now  little 
heard  of,  or  even  marked  on  our  best  maps.  More  to  the 
south,  Port  NoUoth,  formerly  known  as  Robben  or  Seal  Port 
Bay,  has  been  preferred  as  safer  and  more  commodious,  Nolloih. 
a  suiall  island  helping  to  shelter  it  from  the  north-west 
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swell.  It  has  for  some  time  been  znncli  used  by  ilM 
Cape  Copper  Mining  Company,  of  whose  railway  it 
forms  the  coast  terminus,  and  who  have  erected  a  com* 
modions  pier  and  landing-place,  laid  down  mooiinga,  Ac 
Water  may  be  obtained  by  digging  in  the  sands,  bnt  it  is 
brackish ;  bnt  reservoirs  are  in  course  of  constmctioii  in 
the  interior,  with  pipes  laid  on,  which  will  always  secure 
a  sufficient  supply.  The  ground  is  laid  out  as  a  town, 
in  building  lots,  but  few  are  as  yet  occupied.  One  or 
two  miles  south  of  Port  Nolloth  is  Port  MoDougal,  where 
there  are  some  wells  of  water. 

We  now  pass  the  blocked-up  mouths  of  the  Bnffido  and 
Zwartlinjies  Rivers,  and,  three  or  four  miles  south  of  the 
latter,  enter  Hondeklip  Bay,  formerly  the  chief  shipment 
port  for  the  copper  ores  from  the  mines  of  Namaqualand, 
but  which  is  now  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the 
greater  facilities  afforded  by  Port  NoUotJi.  It  is  a  small 
indentation  in  a  rocky,  granitic  coast,  and  affords  bad 
anchorage  and  no  fresh  water.  The  scenery  of  the  locality 
is  wretched  and  dispiriting  in  the  extreme.  The  name 
of  Hondeklip,  or  Dog's  Bock,  is  derived  frt)m  a  large 
boulder  of  granite  which  Hes  on  the  high  ground  to  the 
right  as  the  harbour  is  entered,  and  which  presents, 
painted  red  as  it  is,  or  rather  was  (for  it  is  many  years  since 
we  have  seen  it),  a  prominent  landmark  as  you  saQ  along 
the  coast.  Hondeklip  contains  a  few  stores  and  houBee, 
although,  from  the  absence  of  good  water  and  the  inse- 
curity of  the  anchorage,  it  never  can  become  a  place  of 
any  importance. 

Boodewal  Bay  would  be  hardly  worth  noticing  herop 
it  being  only  an  inconsiderable  indentation  in  the  ooeat, 
were  it  not  for  its  mention  so  eulogistically  by  Sir  J. 
Alexander.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  cliffs  of  red  sand- 
stone, hence  its  Dutch  name — Boodewal  Bay.  Landing 
is  difficult,  and  water  scarce  and  bad.  There  is  also  a 
small  anchorage  and  landing-place  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Spoog  or  Ohost  Biver,  a  few  miles  more  to  the 
south.  From  thence  to  the  month  of  the  Olifant  Biver 
the  coast  is  most  desolate,  although  well  adapted  lor 
ostrich-farming.  One  little  cove,  near  the  month  of 
Groen  Biver,  is  called  Erief  or  Crawfish  Bay.  The 
Olifant  Biver  is  hopelessly  haired  with  sand  and  rocks. 

A  few  miles  south  of  it  we  find  Donkin's  Bay,  where 
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ilwre  18  tolerable  anchorage  and  sbelter.    From  this  OffC  C01W> 
little  port  and  Lambert's  Bay,  aboat  twenty  miles  sonth  Lambert's 
of  it,  and  of  a  similar  nature,  a  good  deal  of  grain  is  ^7** ' 
abipped  from  the  fertile  Piqnetberg  distriot;   bnt  the 
heavy  sands  between  themonntainsand  the  coast  render 
land  transport  both  difficult  and  ezpensiTO. 

From  Lambert's  Bay  the  coast  makes  a  horseshoe-  St  Helena 
like  curve,  and  forms  the  large  bay  of  St.  Helena  open  ^"I* 
to  the  north- west,  into  which  the  Grreat  Berg  River 
disembogues  itself.     This  river  can  be  ascended  a  few 
miles  in  small  cotters,  and  until  a  few  years  ago  a  stray 
hippopotamus  or  two  still  inhabited  it  near  its  mouth. 

Bounding  the  rather  bold  headlands  forming  the  Saldanha 
west  horn  of  St.  Helena  Bay,  we  at  last  arrive  at  the  ^7* 
bay  par  exceUenc^  of  South  Africa,  namely,  that  of  Sal- 
danha, one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  affording  every 
.x>nvenienoe  for  vessels  of  any  tonnage.  The  entrance 
\\  narrow,  and  the  land  bold  on  each  side;  and  the 
many  indentations  in  the  shore  present  so  many  wharfs, 
formed  as  it  were  by  Nature.  But  this  fine  bay  is  seldom 
visited,  although  easy  of  access  in  ail  winds.  The  country 
around  it  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  only  one  or  two 
small  trading  stations  are  met  with  on  its  shores.  As 
&:  back  as  Barrow's  time  a  project  was  entertained  of 
leading  the  Berg  River  into  it,  and  we  do  not  think 
any  serious  engineering  difficulties  would  be  met  with  in 
aooomplishing  it.  The  principal,  we  suspect,  would  be 
financial  ones.  Now  in  this  noble  bay  all  is  solitude  and 
desolation.  A  few  fisheries  exist,  but  very  imperfectly 
worked.  Between  Saldanha  and  Table  Bay  a  few 
isolated  rocky  islands,  as  Dassen  Eyland,  are  met,  which 
afford  shelter  for  small  craft  caught  in  south-east  gales, 
but  are  out  of  the  track  of  ordinary  vessels ;  and  we  at 
last  approach  the  grand  and  striking  cliffs  of  the  Cape 
Peninsula,  with  the  old  Taffel  Berg,  crowned  with  clouds, 
and  which  has  served  as  a  landmark  for  the  last  eighty 

Table  Bay  somewhat  resembles  St.  Helena  Bay,  but  Table  Bay. 
OB  a  smaller  scale,  open  to  the  north-west,  and  sheltered 
from  the  south-east  seas,  but  certainly  not  from  the  winds 
from  the  same  quarter,  which  blow  off  the  land  for  the 
five  Fn"**"*^  months  with  inteo^jo  fury.    The  oonstmo- 
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CtfE  MlOlt  iiomjot  a  lireakwater  and  docks  Yku^  lioverer,  eniirelf 
ehanged  the  character  of  Tahle  Bay  from  a  most  dan- 
gerons  anchorage  to  one  novF  of  perfect  safety,  and  ihm 
engineering  works  lately  completed  aie  most  creditabla 
to  the  colonial  authorities,  Sir  John  Coode,  and  the  resi* 
dent  engineer  who  carried  out  his  designs.  The  break- 
water  is  not  yet  quite  completed,  bat  the  docks,  which 
seem  to  answer  their  parpose  admirably,  have  been  for 
some  time  in  active  operation.  lighthouses  are  built  on 
Green  and  Mouill^  Points,  and  a  third  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  entrance,  on  or  near  the  Roman  Bock  of 
Bobben  Island,  a  rather  large  islEmd  which  serves  as  i^ 
sort  of  breakwater  to  Table  Bay.  Table  Bay,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  was  formerly,  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  roadsteads  in  the  world,  ie  now  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  convenient. 

ValftBaj.  Leavii^  Table  Bay,  and  procee^ng  south  round  the 
Cape  Pdninsula,  we  pass  Camps  and  Hout  Bay,  formerly 
deMned  of  some  importance,  as  the  remains  of  the  old 
forts  commanding  the  anchorages  still  show.  We  finaDy 
double  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  it<self,  where,  on  its  ex- 
treme point,  800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  a  lighthouse  is 
erected,  bat  too  high,  it  is  said»  to  be  of  mxKAk  use  in  foggy 
weather ;  and  we  then  enter  False  Bay,  a  large  bay,  of 
which  the  Cape  Peninsula  forms  the  west  sidc^  and  the 
lofty  Hottentots  Holland  Mountain^  terminated  by  Gape 
Hangklip,  the  east.  Within  False  Bay,  again,  we  find 
the  safe  and  well-sheltered  Simon^s  Bay  and  town.  Her 
Majesly's  only  naval  station  in  South  Africa.  Here  a 
lighthouse  was  erected  a  few  years  ago  on  the  T^^w^^j^ 
or  Co£Bn  Rock,  which  Ues  near  the  anchorage.  Qor^ 
don's  Bay,  in  the  north-east  cemer  of  False  Bay,  ia 
hardly  ever  visited.  False  Bay  has  some  fisheries^  and 
whales  are  often  caught  in  it.  Kalk  Bay,  a  village  on 
its  shores,  is  a  favourite  resort  daring  the  hot  season  in 
Cape  Town.  Between  Capes  Hangklip  and  Agulhas^ 
which  is  the  most  southern  point  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, are  some  open  and  estposed  hays,  such  as  Walker's 
and  Sandown  Buys,  which,  however,  a£Pord  shelter  in 
north-west  gales,  and  have  one  or  two  little  coves,  from 
which  &rm  produce  may  be  shipped,  such  as  Port  Durban 
and  Stanford  Coves.  Danger  Point,  a  well-known  land- 
marki  has  an  ugly  rock  lying  to  the  eaat  of  it^  on  whioli 
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Her  Majesty's  ship '  Birkenhead  '  stmck  a  few  years  ago^  CUPE  6010IT 
with  BO  gpreat  a  loss  of  life.     The  Gnnner's  Qaoin  is  an*  ' 

other  well-known  landmark,  between  Danger  Point  and 
Gape  Agnlhas. 

On  Agnlhas  Point  is  a  light,  not  so  well  sitaated  as 
it  might  be,  and  which  it  is  contemplated  to  reconstmet 
in  a  better  position.  East  of  Agnlhas  is  Stmys,  or  StniytBay 
Ostrich  Bay,  where  vessels  can  get  shelter  in  a  north-west 
gale,  bnt  tiiej  should  give  a  wide  berth  to  it  in  sonth- 
easters.  A  sandy  coast  extends  from  thence  to  St.  Se- 
bastian's Bay,  a  shallow  indentation  open  to  all  vessels, 
from,  the  east  to  south- west,  and  where  the  Breede  Biver 
enters  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Breede  Biver,  although  quite  unimproved,  is  Breeds 
open  to  smaU  vessels  dbrawing  not  more  than  8  or  10  feet  ^^^* 
of  water,  which  can  ascend  it  30  or  40  miles.  As  it  has 
generally  some  water  in  it,  and  a  perceptible  cnrrenti 
perhi^  it  affords  as  good  a  chance  of  being  made  useful 
as  any  river  on  the  ooast,  especially  by  the  introduction 
of  stoun-launches.  Between  Breede  River  and  Mossel 
Bay,  to  the  east,  the  coast  is  rocky  and  exposed,  and  the 
scene  of  many  a  fearful  wreck.  In  Flesh  and  "Fish.  Bays 
shelter  may  be  had  against  north- westers,  but  nothing 
more.  The  first  is  so  named  from  the  quantity  of  cattle 
seen  by  the  Portuguese,  who  first  discovered  them. 

Mossel  Bay  is,  after  Saldanha  and  Simon's  Bay,  the  }^'^ 
safest  bay  on  the  coast.    Boats  can  always  land  with      ^* 
safety.     It,  however,  is  open  to  south-east  gales,  and 
many  wrecks  have  ti^en  place  near  it.    It  is  nevertheless 
a  very  important  port,  as  being  about  half-way  between 
Table  and  Algoa  Bay,  and  the  port  evidently  most  fitted 
by  Nature  for  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  cen« 
tral  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  when  proper  roads  are 
opened  up  through  the  mountain  passes.     It  is  capable 
of  much  improvement,  although  little  money  has  been  as 
yet  expended  on  it.    Between  it  and  the  Knysna  Biver  The 
occur  a  couple  of  little  coves,  available  for  shipping  pro-  ^^y^"^ 
duce,  called   Button's  Cove  and  Christiana  Harbour. 
The  Knysna,  long.  23°  E.,  is  a  land-locked  estuary,  where 
an  inconsiderable  river  runs  into  the  Indian  Ocean.    In« 
stead  of  a  sandbar  we  find  here  a  gate  of  rock,  and  in 
many  other  particulars  this  little  harbour  is  worthy  of 
much  consideration,  for  hore  Nature  has  formed  in  the 
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MPE  COLOIT  rocky  entrance  those  piers  we  desire  to  form  by  art  ia 
the  Kowie  and  other  places.  The  tide,  entering 'through 
a  narrow  passage,  about  160  yards  wide,  spreads  out 
within  a  rocky  enclosure  over  a  large  expanse  of  flats, 
preserving,  however,  a  channel  deep  enough  for  vessels 
not  drawing  more  than  12  feet  of  water.  Engineering 
art,  which  has  failed  at  the  mouths  of  so  many  of  our 
rivers,  may  here  take  a  hint  from.  Nature's  operations. 

Pletten-  Plettenberg  Bay  presents  the  usual  form  of  bays  on 

berg  J3ay.  .^j^^  South  Coast,  namely,  a  shallow  indentation,  qnite 
open  to  the  south-east.  Owing  to  the  extensive  foireBts 
in  the  neighbourhood,  Plettenberg  Bay  is  of  some  im- 
portance for  small  vessels  in  the  coasting-trade.  Iiand- 
ing  is  easy,  and  vessels  can  readily  get  out  if  any  danger 
is  apprehended  from  the  south-east.  Between  Pletten- 
berg and  St.  Francis  Bay  is  a  very  dangerous  and  in- 
hospitable coast,  the  scene  of  many  £B.tal  wrecks.  The 
proximity  of  the  mountain  chain  to  the  coast,  and  the 
prevailing  winds,  give  rise  to  dense  fogs  and  mists,  and 
the  current  about  here  is  supposed  to  occasionally  set 
dead  on  shore.  At  Gape  St.  Francis  the  mountain  range 
nearest  the  coast  dies  away  gradually  to  the  shore,  and 
in  the  bay  we  find  tolerably  safe  anchorage  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Elronmie  or  Crooked  River.  From  thence 
to  Cape  Recife  (lat.  S^^'  S.,  long.  25''  36'  E.),  which  forms 
the  west  point  of  Algoa  Bay,  is  a  very  rocky  and  dan- 
gerous coast.  Recife  is  a  low  rocky  point,  ilie  reefe  of 
which  run  two  or  three  miles  out  to  sea.  There  ib  a 
lighthouse  erected  on  it,  but  before  it  was  thus  distin- 
guished it  was  the  scene  of  many  £B.tal  wrecks.  A  ]ighir 
house  is  at  present  in  course  of  erection  on  Cape  St. 
Francis. 

Algtt  Bay.  Some  seven  or  eight  miles  north-by-east  of  Recife,  in 
the  north-west  angle  of  Algoa  Bay,  stands  Port  Elizabeth, 
the  second  port  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  many  disadvantages,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  energy  of 
its  inhabitatits  has  obtained  in  a  very  few  years  a  com- 
mercial position  which  in  some  points  of  view  already 
surpasses  her  older  sister  of  Table  Bay.  Algoa  Bay  is 
just  one  of  the  small  bays  of  the  coast  on  a  l^ger  scale, 
open  to  south-east  gales,  and  sheltered  from  those  of  the 
north-west.     Some  shelter  is  obtained  from  the  rocky 
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islets  lying  within  the  bay ;  but  althoagh  considerable  PIPE 
sums  have  been  expended  in  engineering  experiments 
to  improve  landing  facilities,  very  little  real  benefit  has 
as  yet  ensned.  .Aniateur  eng^eering  and  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  shifting  bars  of  sand,  must  be  credited 
with  these  unsatisfacto^  results.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Colonial  Oovemment  remitted  the  whole 
question  to  Sir  John  Goode,  C.E.,  who  has  framed  a 
design  for  harbour  works  which  he  has  recommended 
to  be  executed  by  different  stages,  in  order  that  the  re- 
sulls  of  each  stage  or  division  may  be  ascertained  as  the 
work  proceeds,  the  engineer  regarding  this  as  the  proper 
oourse  to  be  adopted  under  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the 
case,  arising  from  the  enormous  quantities  of  fine  sand 
drifting  along  this  part  of  the  coast.  Mr.  William  Shield, 
C.E.,  has  been  appointed  resident  engineer,  and  active 
operations  in  the  first  division  of  the  works  are  now 
about  to  be  oonunenced.  A  lighthouse  has  been  lately 
erected  on  one  of  the  Bird  Islands,  of  the  utility  of 
which  oontradictoiy  opinions  exist.  It  was  on  the  St. 
Croix  Islet,  in  this  bay,  that  Bartholomew  Diaz  erected 
a  stone  cross,  when  he  first  rounded  the  Gape  in  1486, 
but  no  remains  of  it  now  exist. 

From  Port  Padrone,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Algoa 
Bay,  we  pass  the  Bushman,  Elasuga,  and  Kareega  Rivers, 
all  hopelessly  barred  by  sand,  idthough  forming  pretty 
basins  within,  and  finally  reach  the  Kowie  Mouth,  or  Port  The  Kowia 
Alfred,  the  so-much-desired  port  of  Albany,  which  here 
formB  a  little  estuary,  where  the  tidal  waters,  entering 
by  a  narrow  channel,  spread  over  a  flat  some  acres  in 
extent.  But  of  late  years  extensive  engineering  opera- 
tions have  been  carried  on,  and  large  sums  spent,  with 
a  partdal  degree  of  success,  and  it  is  now  visited  by  many 
Tessels  of  moderate  tonnage^  which  sail  to  it  direct  from 
the  port  of  London. 

Passing  round  the  coast,  the  next  place  worthy  of  J*»t  I^ 
remark  we  find  is  the  port  of  East  London,  at  the  mouth  3^^ 
of  the  Buffalo,  which,  since  the  occupation  of  British  RiTer. 
Eaffraria,    has   become  a  place  of  great  importance, 
and,  with  a  little  improvement,  has,  undoubtedly,  as  a 
port,  many  important  capabilities.     Extensive  harbour 
works,  designed  by  Sir  J.  Coode,  are  now  in  operation 
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fltft  COIOII  there,  under  the  gnidance  of  Mr.  Lester,  G.E.,  a  prao* 
tical  engineer  of  mncli  experience.  Looking  at  the  map 
of  Africa,  a  glance  will  show  that  when  the  railway  sys- 
tem connecting  the  coast  with  the  interior  is  develo|Md 
East  London  will  be  a  place  of  great  importance,  oe* 
tween  East  London  and  Natal  the  coast  rans  nearly  in 
a  straight  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west^  veiy 
little  indented  or  broken,  and  presenting  a  uniform  rocky 
shore.  Hundreds  of  small  streams  and  one  or  two  rather 
considerable  ones  are  found  on  the  Kaffrarian  coast,  but 
none  of  them  of  any  practical  utility.  The  Umzimyoobo, 
or  St.  John's  River,  has  been  occasionaUy  entered  by 
small  cutters,  and  we  find  some  rather  exposed  anchor- 
age at  Mazeppa  Bay,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Great  Kei 
Biver.  It  was  on  this  coast,  which  for  a  long  time  was 
laid  down  on  our  maps  nearly  a  degree  too  &r  west, 
that  the  ^  Grosvenor'  was  wrecked  in  1781,  and  many 
other  vessels  have  been  lost  in  the  same  manner, 
f^  Natal.  "VTe  now  reach  the  Port  of  Natal,  which  is  the  most 
sheltered  and  land-locked  harbour  between  Table  and 
Delagoa  Bays.  It  is  about  3^  miles  long  and  2^  miles  wide 
inside,  and  about  600  yards  wide  at  the  entrance,  where 
it  was  formerly,  and  we  believe  is  yet,  obstructed  by  a 
bar  which  modem  engineering  science,  fighting  against 
Nature,  has  &iled  to  remove,  after  a  vast  expenditure  of 
money.  The  chief  town  of  the  colony,  D'lJrban,  is  on 
the  shores  of  the  harbour.  Of  the  coast  between  Natal 
and  Delagoa  Bay  but  little  is  known.  Beport  speaks 
highly  of  St.  Lacia  Bay,  and  of  late  the  gold  discoveries 
in  the  Tran  sVaal  regions  have  attracted  notice  to  Delagoa 
Bay  as  the  nearest  accessible  port  on  the  coast ;  but  it 
is  notoriously  unhealthy.  The  river  disemboguing  into 
Delagoa  Bay,  supposed  formerly  to  be  the  Limpopo,  but 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  Olifant  or  Krokodil  River  of 
the  Boers,  can  be  ascended  a  considerable  distance  in 
steam-launches. 
General.  Here  ends  our  hasty  and  rough  sketch  of  the  har- 

wnunary.  |jQQj.g  Qf  ^^^  Sonth  African  coast,  which  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  Of  really  safe  natural  harbours  we 
have  but  one — Saldanha  Bay — and  that  is  destitute  of 
fresh  water.  Table  Bay,  thanks  to  the  ability  of  the 
engineer,  Sir  J.  Coode,  and  his  executive  officer,  Mr. 
Andrews,  is  now  a  perfectly  safe  artificial  one«    In  Algoa 
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Baj  and  East  London  mnoh  is  yet  wanting  to  make  Ctf E  WiM 

them  perfectly  safe  in  all  winds ;  and  the  rivers,  it  may 

be  said,  for  navigable  purposes  are  generally  useless.    A 

oombumation  of  low  tides,  not  exceeding  4*6  to  5  feet, 

winds  blowing  for  long  periods  in  the  same  direction, 

and  croes-cnrrents  in  all  directions,  all  tend   to  block 

np  tbe  mouths  of  the  rivers,  none  of  which  have  at  all 

times  sufficient  power  in  their  back  wafcers  to  make  an 

effectual  scour  sufficient  to  sweep  away  the  bar  heaped 

up  by  tidal  and  other  oceanic  causes. 

The  charts  of  the  South  African  coast  have  been  of 
late  years  much  improved  under  the  direction  of  the 
Admiralty  surveyors,  and  the  principal  points  scientifi- 
cally fixed  by  the  observations  of  Sir  T.  Maclear  and 
others.  Until  of  late  years  very  serious  errors  existed 
in  the  position  of  even  such  important  points  as  Cape 
Becife  and  Agulhas  Point,  and  which  were,  no  doubt, 
the  cause  of  many  of  the  wrecks  which  have  occurred 
on  the  African  coast 


Bivers. 

In  our  description  of  the  coast-line  are  several  remarks 
on  the  mouths  of  the  Cape  rivers,  which  need  not 
be  repeated  now.  We  proceed  to  give  some  general 
description  of  the  rivers  of  South  Africa  which  are 
worthy  of  a  more  particular  notice,  commencing  with  the  tij^ 
most  considerable  river  of  South  Africa,  the  Gkunep,  Onnge 
Groote,  or  Orange  River,  which  forms  the  north  ^^«'- 
boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony  for  a  distance  of  600 
miles.  In  its  course  it  drains  a  vast  area,  including, 
however,  a  large  proportion  of  arid  and  uninhabited 
deserts — ^the  sterile  Kalihari  to  the  north,  and  the  dry 
flats  of  Little  and  Great  Bushmanland  to  the  south.  Its 
principal  head-fountains  are  situated  in  the  mount  of 
sources  (Pufong  of  Bechouanas),  near  29°  S.  lat.  and  30° 
K  long.  In  this  mountain,  situated  on  tbe  north-west 
angle  of  the  Natal  boundary,  and  forming  a  nucleus 
where  the  ranges  of  the  Malutis,  Wittebergen,  and 
Qoathlamba  meet,  the  Orange  Biver  and  its  tributariesi 
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MPE  COIMY  the  Caledon  and  Yaal,  take  their  rise,  and  nm  for  many 
bondreds  of  miles  to  different  points  of  the  oompaaSy  to 
meet,  and  finally,  after  their  junction,  traversing  a  ooiin- 
try  perhaps  the  most  barren  and  inhospitable  on  the  &oe 
of  the  earth,  to  enter  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  28^  3(y  S.  and 
long.  16^  30'  E.  The  npper  valleys  of  the  Orange  ItiTer, 
called  here  the  Nn  or  Black  Gariep  of  Hottentots,  Sin** 
kon  of  Basntos,  and  Icqnili  of  Kaffirs,  are  very  ragged, 
and  nearly  nnezplored  ;  but  it  already  forms  a  consider- 
able stream  when  it  emerges  from  the  defiles  of  the 
Qoathlamba,  having  received  many  tributary  streams 
from  the  mountain  ranges  on  both  sides  of  it.  Passing 
the  Wittebergen,  it  runs  through  Orange  Biver  Poort 
in  a  more  westerly  direction  to  Aliwal  North,  near  which 
town  the  Kraai  or  Grow  River  enters  it.  Thence,  making 
a  bend  to  the  north-west,  it  receives  near  Bethulie  (a 
French  mission  stetion)  the  Caledon  River. 
The  Cale-  The  Caledon  or  the  Mogakare  of  Basutus,  which,  rising 

don  Biver.  j^^g^  ^^  Orange,  forms  a  considerable  stream  of  about  220 
miles  in  length,  receives  in  ite  course  the  Little  Caledon 
and  other  streams,  often  swollen  with  the  melted  snows 
and  thunder-storms  of  the  Maluti  Mountains.  At  the 
j  a  notion  the  united  streams  form  a  stream  about  350  yards 
wide,  but  fordable  in  many  places.  In  the  upper  part 
of  ite  course  the  country  comdste  of  immense  mountaizL 
ranges  (Malutis  and  Qnathlamba)  or  high  plains,  like 
those  of  the  Sovereignty  Middenveld,  averaging,  perhaps, 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  scenery  on  the  river- 
iHmks  is  often  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  di^ary  and  com* 
monplace  as  the  plains  in  the  immediate  neighbour* 
^eOraoge  hood  may  be.  The  Orange  Biver  now  receives  on  ite 
lefb  bank  the  drainage  of  the  districte  of  Albert  and 
Colesberg,  consisting  chiefly  of  mountain  streams  of 
little  consequence — such  as  the  Brakke,  Oorlog's  Poort, 
and  ZeekoB  Rivers — but  dangerous  and  impetuous  after 
thunder-storms,  as  none  of  them  are  bridged  over  ;*  and 
after  a  course  of  about  200  miles  to  the  north-west,  the 
Its  fnno-  united  streams  are  joined  by  the  Yaal  or  Ky  or  Yellow 
^e^YftaL      ^^^*^®P  (Namagare  or  Idkwa  of  natives),  which  many 

*  Four  new  bridges  across  the  OraDge  Biyer  have  been  avtho^ 
rised  by  the  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the  past  few  years. 
One  of  these,  at  Bethulie,  was  completed  and  opened  in  March  1879. 
Another,  at  Colesberg,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
the  others,  at  Hope  Town  and  Aliwal  North  respectively,  are  well 
advanced. 
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oofDBifler  to  be  ihe  pnncipal  stream,  and  indeed,  if  we  MPt  OOmt 
jndge  bj  the  lengih  of  its  coarse,  it  is.  The  junction  of 
the  two  main  branches  of  the  Orange  Biver  takes  place 
near  lat.  29°  30'  S.,  long.  23''  30',  and  from  this  to  the  sea 
it  traTerses  a  most  dreaoy  and  barren  oonntry,  its  conrse 
hemmed  in  near  the  s^  by  steep  and  precipitoos  moun- 
tains (the  Ghu:iepine  Walls  of  Thompson),  and  broken  hj 
immense  walls  of  rook,  forming  formidable  cataracts,  aa 
the  high  plateaax  descend  in  steps  towards  the  coast  $ 
and  80  badly  watered  is  this  region,  that  a  traveller  may 
peribh  with  thirst,  and  yet  see  the  river  flowing  a  few 
hundred  feet  beneath  him,  inaccessible  to  human  foot. 

The  region  round  the  junction  of  the  Yaal  and  Orange 
Biver,  rather  a  low  and  alluvial  one,  has  of  late  years 
attracted  attention  as  the  bed  or  deposit  of  perhaps  the 
richest  diamond-field  in  the  world.  No  doubt  the  dilu* 
vial  torrent  that  ages  ago  swept  over  this  r^on  has 
washed  down  from  the  siliceous  crags  of  the  Quath- 
lamba  the  diamonds  that  are  now  found  in  such  quan- 
tities in  the  diluvial  forks  of  the  rivers  which  drain 
this  interesting  region. 

But  little  IS  known  of  the  country  traversed  by  the 
Orange  Biver  from  its  junction  with  the  Yaal  to  the 
missionary  station  Pella,  a  distance  of  nearly  350  miles. 
About  sixty  years  ago  the  missionary  Campbell  travelled 
along  it ;  but  not  teJdng  any  observations,  he  has  added 
but  little  to  a  correct  geographical  delineation  of  its 
oourse.  The  venerable  Bobert  Moffiit,  some  years  ago, 
was  able  to  make  his  way  from  little  Namaqualand  to 
Kuruman,  and  he  has  laid  down  its  whole  course  on  hn 
manuscript  map  very  correctly.  And  Mr.  G^eorge  Thomp- 
son, now  of  Leadenball  Street,  London,  was  one  of  the 
earitest  pioneers  in  exploring  the  lower  course  of  this 
river  and  the  surrounding  deserts  of  Bushmanland,  in 
1819.  Within  the  last  few  years,  thanks  to  the  labours 
of  Charles  Bell,  Wiley,  and  others,  the  great  bend  near 
its  mouth,  shown  on  modem  maps,  has  been  correctly 
laid  down.  The  banks  of  the  river  throughout  are  tole- 
rably well  wooded  with  thickets  of  willow  and  bastard 
ebony,  cameldooms,  and  other  large  acacias.  The  total 
area  drained  by  tiie  Orange  Biver  is  not  less  than 
400,000  square  miles,  and  its  sources  may  be  situated  at 
8,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  Orange  Biver  was  probably  the  Yigita  Magna  of 
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WE  COLMT  the  old  travellers,  and  received  its  present  name  fironi 
OoL  Gordon,  an  official  of  the  old  Dotch  Government,  in 
1770.  It  is  generally  called  by  the  Boers  the  *  Groote,' 
or  Great  river,  and  has  in  different  parts  of  its  oouse 
several  native  names* 
Conntry  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  oonntry  between  its 

^~^"^   month  and  the  great  fall  of  Anghralnes  is  metalliferous, 
and  is  deserving  of  a  much  closer  exploration  than  it 
has  ever  as  yet  received. 
Olifknt  The  Olifant  River  West  rises  in  the  lofty  peaks  of 

v^ISl  ^^^^  Great  Winterhoek  Moantains,  north  of  the  village  of 
Tolbagh,  and  runs  abont  eighty  nules  throngh  a  long  and 
narrow  valley  boanded  by  two  high  monntain  raoeeBy  on. 
emerging  from  which  it  forms  a  conflaenoe  with  the  pe- 
riodical streams  of  Great  and  Little  Doom,  Tanqnas,  ic., 
which  drain  the  plateaux  of  the  Bokkeveld,  Karroo  and 
Hamtam,  rising  on  the  Little  Boggeveld  MonntainB. 
Near  the  sea  this  river  often  overflows  its  banks,  and 
has  been  called  the  Nile  of  Sonth  Africa  by  some  ima- 
ginative writers,  although  a  more  nninvitine  or  barren 
region  nnder  ordinary  circumstances  than  that  near  ita 
month  can  hardly  be  conceived,  yet  productive  of  heavy 
grain-crops  when  the  rich  Karroo  mad  is  curried  down 
and  deposited  on  the  river->banks. 
ne  Beig  Xhe  Berg  Biver  rises  in  Fransche  Hoek;  its  valley  is 

^^'  well  defined  in  its  upper  course,  which  runs  nearly  in  a 
northern  direction  by  the  picturesque  Drachenstein 
range  of  mountains,  along  the  foot  of  which  it  passes. 
After  it  receives  the  Little  Berg  Biver  it  takes  a  west 
or  north-western  direction,  passipg  near  the  south  ex- 
tremity of  the  Piquetberg  to  St.  Helena  Bay,  where  it 
enters  the  Adantio,  It  is  navigable  for  small  cutters  for 
a  few  miles,  and  runs  through  a  rich  country,  producing 
much  com  and  wine.  Three  bridges  cross  it^  one  near 
Wellington,  another  opposite  Paarltown,  and  a  third 
lately  erected  on  the  great  northern  road  to  Clanwilliam. 
The  last  hippopotamus,  or  at  least  supposed  to  be  such, 
in  any  of  our  Western  rivers,  was  killed  in  the  Berg  River, 
near  its  mouth,  a  few  years  ago,  and  his  remains  now 
grace  the  Cape  Town  Museum. 
Tbe  Bteede  The  Breede  Biver,  which  on  the  lower  part  of  its 
"^y^*  course  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  150  tons,  owing  to  its 
low  banks  and  ever-flowing  waters,  bears  little  resem* 
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bknce  in  these  respects  to  otlier  Soath  African  streams :  CiliPECOUWI 
it  riaes  in  the  Warm  Bokkeveld,  and  mnning  throogh  " 

an  elevated  mountain  ravine,  near  Michells,  passes  b^  the 
rising  village  of  Ceres,  where  the  moantains  look  as  if 
cleft  asnnder  hj  a  gigantic  sabre  cut,  tarns  to  the  south- 
essty  passing  near  Swellendam,  where  it  finally  leaves 
the  moantains  and  enters  the  South  Indian  Ocean  in  St. 
Sebastian's  Bar.  It  receives  the  Hex,  Zondereinde,  and 
a  few  inconsiderable  streams  on  both  sides.  There  is 
no  river  in  South  Africa  of  more  utility  than  this, 
although  in  a  state  of  Nature  and  untouched  by  the  civil 
engineer.  It  drains  generally  a  very  fertile  and  valuable 
tract  of  country.  The  towns  or  villages  of  Ceres,  Wor- 
cester, Swellendam,  and  Malagas,  are  all  situated  near 
the  Breede  Biver. 

The  Gauritz  River  is  formed  by  the  united  torrents  of  Tlw 
the  Qamka  (Lion  River),  the  Dwyka  (Rhenostor  River),  ®»«"» 
BofTels,  Touwes,  Olifant  River  East,  and  other  periodical 
stceams,  which  receive  the  thunder-storms  of  the  Gh?eat 
Kanoo  plains  and  Zwarteberg  and  Langeberg  moun* 
tains ;  near  this  only  does  it  assume  the  name  of  Gauritz, 
and  above  where  it  passes  the  Attacquus  Kloof  Moun- 
tains is  called  the  Groote  River,  wluch  is  a  common* 
plaoe  name  of  the  Datch  Boers  for  any  stream  of  size. 
The  waters  of  the  Karroo  make  their  way  through  the 
Zwarteberg  mountains  by  chasms  of  the  most  fr^htfol 
kind,  described  by  Lichtenstein,  who  says :  *  We  saw  here 
some  of  the  boldest  rocks  that  are  perhaps  to  be  seen  in 
all  the  world.'  The  greater  part  of  the  country  drained 
by  these  streams  is  karroo,  fertile  only  after  heavy  rains. 
The  01i£ftnt  River  East  forms  a  lateral  junction,  running 
from  east  to  west  through  a  country,  which  although  kar- 
roo, gets  very  fertile  owing  to  its  propinquity  to  the  Great 
Zwarteberg  range.  The  heads  of  the  Ghunka  are  situated 
in  the  Nieuwveld  Mountains,  near  the  town  of  Beaufort^ 
and  the  district  drained  by  this  river  is  called  locally  the 
Gbuph,  a  Hottentot  word  signifying  the  fat  or  fertile. 
The  Dwyka  rises  to  the  west,  in  the  Roggeveld  Moun- 
tains. 

The  Knysna  is,  as  regards  the  length  of  its  course,  Th« 
very  inconsiderable,  yet  owing  to  its  convenience  as  a  ^°y** 
harbour  from  which  the  timber  cut  in  the  rich  forests  of 
the  neighbouring  Outeniqua  Mountains  can  be  shipped, 
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SAFE  MLOIT  it  demands  notioe.    This  river,  after  forming  a  wide 
^  lagoon  or  lake,  is  the  only  one  in  Soath  Africa  that  ^ire 

know  of  that  enters  the  sea  through  a  port  or  gate  in 
a  rocky  part  of  the  coast.  With  a  proper  tog  and  a 
little  dredging  it  could  be  easily  converted  into  a  con- 
venient and  safe  harbour  for  vessels  of  200  or  300  tonH 
burthen.  The  vaJue  of  the  EInysna  as  a  harix>iir  has 
been  fully  recognised  by  Baron  Lichtenstein  and  other 
old  writers.  One  or  two  pretty  villages  have  been 
established  on  its  banks. 
fi«mtoofl  ^®  Gamtoos  River  resembles  the  Gauritz  very  much, 

draining  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Great  Karroo,  and  like 
it  known  by  other  names  in  its  upper  course.  It  is  also 
called  the  'Groote  River'  before  it  passes  through  the 
Winterhoek  range,  and  Bufiels  Eiver  near  its  sonioes, 
which  are  in  the  highlands  north  of  the  Sneeuwbergen, 
and  it  receives  the  Zout,  Elareika,  and  a  few  other  Elarroo 
torrents.  It  is  a  mere  periodical  stream,  which  some- 
times, however,  comes  down  in  a  mighty  torrent,  and 
causes  considerable  damage.  This  change  of  name  in 
the  course  of  rivers  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Gape  Colony  $ 
we  find  it  also  in  Italy.    Thus,  in  Dante  we  find— 

Benncus  then  no  more 

They  call  the  name,  bnt  Mincius,  till  at  last» 

Beaching  Govemo,  intoPo  he  faUB. 

And  again,  '  Inferno,'  canto  XYI. : 

Ken  as  that  river 
Which  Acqnacheta,  higher  up, 
They  call,  ere  it  descend  into  the  vale 
At  Forli  by  that  name  no  longer  known. 

Great  Fiah  The  upper  course  of  the  Great  Fish  River  is  formed 
Bi^w-  }jy  a  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  Great  and  Little  Brak 
Biver,  the  Spekboom,  Doom,  Tarka  and  Ylekte  Poort^ 
and  other  periodical  streams,  which  drain  the  basin  of 
the  Cradock  district ;  and  rising  in  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Sneeuwberg  and  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Zunr- 
berg  and  Bamboes  Berg  ranges,  and  emerging  firom  the 
mountains  through  Esterhuizen  Poort,  it  finds  its  way 
to  the  sea  by  a  very  tortuous  and  circuitous  course 
through  a  very  deep  and  densely  thicketed  valley, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Fish  Eiver  Bush,  formerly  the 
resort  of  our  larger  mammiilia,  and  the  theatre  too  cften 
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of  our  Kaffir  confliotn.  It  receives  on  iiB  left  bank  the  WE  COIOWY 
waters  of  the  Baviaans,  Elat,  and  Konap  rivers,  which 
drain  many  fine  and  fertile  mountains  and  valleys  on 
the  Winterberg  and  Katberg  ranges.  The  Fish  River 
seldom  runs  in  the  winter  season,  but  sometimes  after 
heavy  thnnder-storms  in  the  monntains  will  rise  twenly- 
five  or  thirty  feet  in  a  few  boors.  It  is  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  at  Fort  Brown,  on  stone  piers,  bnilt  by  the 
Boyal  Engineer's  Department^  1841-6,  by  a  fine  erection 
near  Cradock,  and  by  an  iron  bridge  at  Espa^'s  Drift. 
There  is  another  bridge  at  its  junction  with  the  Konap 
Biver,  and  a  new  bridge  is  at  present  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Commetjies  Drifts  on  the  high  road  between 
Graham's  Town  and  King  William's  Town.  Man^  piore 
bridges  at  different  points,  however,  are  still  required  on 
this  important  stream,  as  when  it  is  swollen  all  inland 
communication  may  be  for  days  suspended. 

Of  the  Kowie  little  can  now  be  said.  Its  head-  TheEowie. 
springs  are  situated  on  the  plateau  on  which  Graham's 
Town  is  built,  and  on  which  it  depends  both  for  its  water 
supply  and  an  outlet  for  its  drainage.  In  our  article  on 
the  coast- line  we  have  referred  to  its  advantages  as  a 
harbour,  which  is  now  being  fully  developed. 

As  we  proceed  eastward  we  perceive  both  the  nature  Keis  Kam- 
of  the  country  and  the  rivers  to  improve.    The  latter  ?"i*?^ 
are  more  river-like  in  their  nature  than  the  dry  water-  siven. 
courses  of  the  Western   Elarroo,  and  run  in  less  deep 
beds,   and  hundreds  of    springs  burst    out   from   the 
monntaius.     The  upper  courses  of  the  Keis  Kamma  and 
the  Buffalo,  forming  the  basin  of  the  Amatola  Moun- 
tains, are  available  both  for  irrigation  and  water-power. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  course  of  either  of 
these  rivers  to  demand  more  especial  notice,  except  that 
those  who  delight  in  the  soft  murmur  of  babbling  brooks 
and   plashing  fountains  mf^  be  gratified  in  the  Keis 
Kamma  Hoek  and  forests  of  the  Izeli.  To  paraphrase  the 
words  of  Dante— 

Per  mille  fi>iiti  e  pi&  ei  bagoa 

Era  Cbumie  e  val  Keis  Kwrnnft  Anatola. 

By  a  Uipjisand  iprings  or  moie, 

The  Aijoatola  Hills  are  bathed 

Twizt  Chumie  and  Keis  Kamma  Hoek. 

JI!bape:iB  not,  ia  its  apper  course,at  l^ftst,  a.ipore  iu-  ^^^^^  ^^ 

H 
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CAPE  COLOIY   teresting    river  in   Soatb  Africa    than  the  Kei.    An 
EngliBhmaii  who  has  spent  a  few  years  in  this  coantiy, 
west  or  middle,  first  beg^s  to  hear  on  the  banks  of  the 
Klip  Plaat,  Ox  EIraal,  or  other  tributaries  of  the  Kei,  the 
cool  refreshing  soand  of  ranning  waters.     He  will  €nd 
the  little  brooks  and  streamlets,  such  as  the  Klip  plaat^ 
Indwe,  flowing  nearly  level  with  the  rich  country  on 
both  their  banks,  and  so  both  available  for  irrigation  and 
motive  power.    The  Witte  Kei  and  its  branches,  the 
Cacadu  and  Indwe,  present  good  mill-sites  in   many 
parts  of  their  course,  while  the  Klaas  Smits  and  other 
tributaries  pour  forth  never-ceasing  streams,  *  babbling 
of  green  fields,'  to  the  delighted  spectators,  too  long,  alas, 
accustomed  to  the  miserably  salty  pools  of  the  Great 
Brakke  and  Ylekte  Poort,  or  to  the  red  clay  mixture  of 
the  Tarka  and  other  heads  of  the  Great  Fish  River.     In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Kei  flows  through  a  very 
rugged  and  impracticable  country,  and,  like  other  South 
African  rivers,  is  barred  or   rocked  up  at  its  month. 
This  river  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  Gape  and  the  Transkeian  Terri. 
tories,  the  country  comprised  between  the  Great  Kei 
and  the  Natal  Colony. 

Of  the  other  South  African  rivers  running  into  the 
sea  between  the  Great  Kei  and  Delagoa  Bay  it  suffices 
to  say  that  of  none  of  them  are  there  sufficient  data  to 
give  a  particular  description,  and  that  as  we  proceed 
eastward  the  flow  of  water  increases,  yet  not  one  of 
them  may  be  called  navigable.  The  XJmzimvooboo  drains 
an  inmiense  and  little  known  tract  of  country  lying 
along  the  foot  of  the  Quathlamba  and  Stormbergen, 
covered  with  coarse  pasture  and  devoid  of  wood,  capable 
perhaps  of  cultivation  by  an  industrious  race,  and  now 
occupied  by  the  Griquas,  who  left  their  pastures  on  the 
river-bank  of  the  Orange  Biver  !&  few  years  ago,  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  thehr  troublesome  neighbours,  the 
Boers,  and  crossed  to  the  coast  side  of  the  mouniaiDR. 
This  is  the  region  known  under  the  name  of  *■  Noman's 
Land,'  and  is  now  included  in  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
Utagela  also  is  a  river  of  some  importance,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Natal  and  Zulu  Land,  but  is  qnite 
unnavigable.  Of  the  St.  Luda  and  Deli^oa  Bay  rivers 
we  ean  my  little  with  certainty,  only  Hbkt  the  Manici 
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Kver  of  Airowsmith's  map  is  certainly  the  Krokodil  or  CAPE  COIOMT 
Olifant  Biver  of  the  Transvaal^  and  by  Capt.  Owen's,  g^,  Lnoia, 
B.N.,  report  is  navigable  for  many  miles.     Mr.  Erskine  &&.  &c 
some  few  years  ago  also  determined  the  position  of  the 
embonchnre  of  the  Limpopo,  on  the  East  Goast,  which 
was  one  of  the  nnsolved  problems  of  African  eeosraphy. 
A  good  acconnt  of  the  Broken  Country,  in  wnicn  many 
of  file  Natal  rivers  rise,  will  be  found  in  Capt.  Gfardner's 
travels  in  the  Zalu  country. 

Although  the  Limpopo  drains  a  vast  expanse  of 
coantry,  it  would  seem  to  be  utterly  useless  for  the  pur- 
poses ot  inland  navigation,  for  its  current  seems  to  be 
quite  loet  before  it  approaches  the  coast. 

We  dare  not  approach  the  subject  of  the  Zambesi,  as  Znmi>o8i 
we  feel  we  should  be  irresistibly  attracted  farther  and  ^*ver. 
farther  north,  until  we  should  be  probably  dabbling  in 
the  Nile  sources.     There  begins  the  geographical  region 
whoBe  expounders  are  the  late  lamented  Livingstone, 
Lieut.  Cameron,  and  Stanley. 


lakes,  Salt-Pans,  Fonntains,  Hot  Springs,  fte. 

The  only  collection  of  fresh  water  in  South  Africa  Lakea 
which  can  be  called  a  lake  is  Lake  Ngami,  in  lat.  20^  40' 
S.  and  long.  25°  £.,  first  reached  by  Dr.  Livingstone  and 
Mr.  Oswell  in  1846,  and  from,  the  West  Coast  by  the 
lamented  And^rsson,  in  1853.  This  lake,  it  would  seem, 
varies  in  size  according  to  the  rainfall  in  the  deserts  which 
surround  it,  but  the  generally  received  opinion  is  that  it 
is  gradually  drying  up.  At  the  period  of  its  discovery, 
however,  it  was  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  by  an  average 
width  of  eight  or  ten.  It  receives  at  its  north-western 
extremity  the  waters  of  the  Tonku  Eiver,  supposed  to  be 
an  anastomosing  branch  of  the  Zambesi,  rising  far  to 
the  north-west,  near  the  heads  of  the  Cuanene  River.  On 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  issues  a  similar  stream, 
called  the  Zouga,  which  is  also  connected  with  the  Zam- 
besi. And  the  surface  of  the  country  is  so  flat  that  the 
streams  we  have  mentioned  often  appear  to  flow  in  oppo- 
site directions,  i.e.  in  and  out  of  the  lake.    The  height 
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WE  COlon  of  Lake  Ngami  above  the  sea  is  estimated  at  3,7l«^  feei. 
Its  afflnents  aboand  in  crocodiles. 

Vlaii.  In  the  flat  table-lands  of  the  interior,  after  heavy 

rains,  shallow  sheets  of  water,  called  Vleis,  sometimeB 
accnmnlate,  which,  from  the  brackish  or  salty  nature  of 
the  soU  on  evaporation,  form  large  salt-pans.  We  ma^ 
particularly  notice  the  extensive  Ntetwe  and  Shokatao 
pans  east  of  Lake  Ngami ;  the  Commissioners'  Salt-pan 
in  Great  Bushmanlaad,  first  visited  by  Mr.  George 
Thompson ;  and  a  large  pan  near  Port  Elizabeth,  in  the 
Uitenhage  division,  which,  owing  to  its  sitaation  and 
accessibOity,  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  SonUi 
Africa.*  In  the  dry  season  many  of  these  spots,  where 
the  soil  is  not  saline,  can  only  be  distinguished  by  their 
greater  verdure,  and  are  then  favourite  grazing-plaoas 
foT  cattle.  Such  is  De  Beers  Vlei,  where  the  waters  of 
the  Ghimtoos  Bivei'  issue  from  the  East  Karroo  through 
the  Lange  Berg  range  of  mountains. 

FmntftlDs.  Fountains  are  pretty  liberally  distributed  over  the 

surface  of  South  Amca,  but  many  of  them,  especially  in 
the  Karroo  country,  are  of  a  brackish  qualil^ ;  and  it  is 
no  small  source  of  disappointment,  after  riding  through 
a  waterless  country  on  a  hot  day,  to  find  the  little  clear 
and  crystalline  pool  of  water  hidden  under  a  dark  blue 
rock,  when  tasted,  to  be  of  a  flavour  similar  to  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  or  rather  of  soda ;  but  such  is  too  often  the 
case.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  hundreds  of 
fountains  existing,  especially  in  the  sandstone  country, 
of  delicious  water,  which  create  a  garden  or  rather  an  oasis 
in  the  surrounding  desert.  Fountains  in  the  Gape  must 
be  very  tenderly  dealt  with,  as  they  are  often  lost  alto- 
gether by  efibrts  to  enlarge  or  improve  them.  There  have 
been  several  cases  in  which  attempts  to  improve  foun- 
tains have  resulted  in  their  total  loss. 

Mineral  ^^^  ^^  mineral  springs  occur  in  the  Caledon,  Woroea- 

iprings.      'ter,  Aliwal  North,  and  Gradock  districts.    They  are  veiy 
efficacious  in  the  cure  of  skin  and  rheumatic  diseases, 
and  in  some  localities  are  deemed  deserving  of  Govern- 
ment support  in  keeping  up  the  buildings  enclosing  them. 
On  some  parts  of  the  beach  on  the  South  Goast  there 

*  For  a  very  good  article  on  the  formation  of  Salt-pans,  vid§ 
*K  P.  Magazine'  for  July,  18d7«  by  Dr.  Q.Athentone,  of  Grahsifflt- 
town. 
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are  foand  mbanda&t  fbantaiiis  of  fresh  water  springiiig  up  MPE  COLDII 
between,  high  and  low  water  mark,  while  the  oountiy  in 
the  neighboarhood  may  be  totally  devoid  of  the  same ; 
this  of  coarse  can  be  easily  explained  on  geological 
principles. 

With  some  few  exceptions,  the  geological  formation  Wells, 
of  the  Cape  is  sach  that  there  is  little  hope  of  success  in 
expensive  borings  for  artesian  wells ;  but  in  some  limited 
areas  no  doubt  Norton's  tube  wells  may  be  sunk 
with  considerable  advantage  if  the  locality  be  judiciously 
selected.  As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  a 
judicious  storing  of  water,  the  site  of  Graham's  Town  may 
be  mentioned,  which,  when  it  was  merely  a  Boer  farm, 
had  in  dry  seasons  to  be  abandoned  for  want  of  water, 
but  now  has  a  constant  supply  for  a  population  of  not  less 
than  8,000  persons,  besides  horses  and  cattle.  And  this 
is  not  at  all  an  isolated  case.  The  whole  question  of  the 
storing  of  water  by  means  of  scientifically  constructed 
dams  is  one  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  on  the 
Gape  Government. 


showing  the  heighl  of  some  of  the  prinoipdl  M 
and  PlateatUB  of  Souih  Africa. 

Of  tfaB  beighto  marked  tbns  ?  tbe  dat*  are  doabtlnL 


Oittiklii  FwJc 
Mont  MIX  Sonroet 
Grant's  Kop  . 
Omatako  Uoontaln 


Ocmt  WintertaKg  / 
Sefven  Weeks'  Poort 
Onhotoza  • 
Bolbbooder's  Bank 
Ipoko  Vountain  • 
lAerenbag  .  • 
BtormbCTg  range  . 

HIghMt   peak    of 

Winterberg,    in 

tlie    Winterhoek 

range 

Hangklip      •       • 

Otngoberg     •       • 


LooeMy 


Natal     .... 

Basntnlaod  .  .  • 

Katal     .       •  •  • 
Damanland 
Graaf-Reynet 
Boggereld  Monntaint . 

VortBeanfort  •  • 

SweDendam  .  •  • 

Damandand  •  • 

Beanfort  West  •  • 

Katal    .       .  •  • 

Damaraland  •  • 

Queen's  Town  • 

Tolbagh       •  •  • 


Qaeen'8  Town 
Oodtsboom  . 
Victoria  Bast 


Height 
in  Ft. 


10,857 
10,000? 
9,657 
8,800 
7^00 
8,100? 

7,800 
7,628 
7300 
7,800 
7,205 
7,200 
7,000 

6,840 


6^00 
6,651 
6,548 


▲nthocity 


Fetennan 

Frenoh  Mladonariea 

Petennan 

Galton  it  Andersson 

Barrow,    from    Col. 

Gordon 
Dr.  Athentone 
Capt.  BaUey,  B.B. 
Galton  &  iLndenoon 
Cape.  Bailey,  B.B. 
Petennan 

Galton  &  AndersMm 
Estimated      average 

height 
Sir  T.  Madear,  ▲.&. 


OoL  Tylden 
Capt.  Bailey,  B.B. 
Dr.  Atherrtane 
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CAPE  COLONY  Table  showing  the  height^  8f^, — eontinaed. 


Name 


Hogsback 

Sneeawkop,  high- 
est peak  of  Oedar 
Moustaios 

Bateau  of  Damara- 
land 

OockKomb,UgheBt 
point  of  Winter- 
hoek  znoimtaiiis 

Dldima  . 

Highest  point  of 
Langeberg  nnge 

Behoboth(min.8t.) 

WindTOgelbiig      . 

Anysbetif 

Zonder  Elnde 

Honntatna 

Eolomo  .       •       • 

Komsberg      •       • 

Otjomatnnga 

Kaniiesberg  •       • 

KaraliMberg  •       • 

Kagabeig 

Bneenwkop  In  Hot- 
tentots' Holland 
Mountains 

Langeberg 

Plains  of  the  Free 
State 

Queba  Monntains  . 

LskeDilolo   . 

Awass    •       •       • 
Kabiskonw    •       , 
Kolobeng       •       • 
Rietberg        •       • 
Ambnb  >       •       • 
BaiUesgraTe  .       • 
Warmwaterbeig    . 
Yogelkllp 
I  VogelkUp      . 
Barmen  (miss,  st.) 
Morambala  Moun- 
tains 
Site  of    town    oC 

Oolesberg 
Twass    .       •       • 
Kogelbenr      • 
Bethany  (miss.  sL) 
Oolesberg  . 

Babylon's  Tower  . 

LakaNgami .       . 

Kobis     *       •       • 
Eobberg  Flateaa  . 
Plateau  of  Bash- 
man  Flat 


Locality 


B.  KafCnurIa 
Glanwilliam 


Damanland 
Uitenhage    . 


StookenslroiB  • 

Swellendam  .  • 

Oreat  Namaqnaland 
Queen's  Town 
SweDendam  . 

Caledon        •  • 

Zambesi  BiTer  • 
Frasersbuig  . 

Damaraland  •  . 
Little  Namaqualaad 

Namaqualand  . 

Bedford        .  • 

Stelleobotch.  • 


George  •       •       •       • 
CoIedMrg      •       • 

Near  Lake  Ngaml 
Most  remote  source  of 

the  Zambesi  RiTer  * 
Great  Namaqualond    . 
Little  Namaqualand    . 
Beehouanaland    . 
Little  Namaqualand    • 
Great  Namaqualand    . 
B.  EafFraria 
SweUendam  .       .       . 
Little  Namaqualand    . 
Namaqualand 
Damaraland .       . 
Left  bank  of  Zambesi 

near  the  coast 
Ooleaberg      •       •       • 

Great  Namaqnaland    . 
Stellenboech . 
Great  Namaqualand    . 
East  ProTinoe      . 
Cnledon        .       • 

North  of  Kalihari        \ 
Kalibaxi  desert     •       • 

Little  Namaqualand    • 


Height 
in  Ft. 


9jim 

6,900 


5371 
5,600? 

5,850 

5,580 

5,800 
5,800 
5,189 
5,180 
5,180 
5,098 
5,066 


5.014 
5,000 

4,800 
4,740 

4,648 
4,514 
4,500 
4.500 
4,480 
4,428 
4,431 
4,848 
4,848 
4,8*M 
4,000 

4,000? 

8,951 

8,988 
8,945 
8,871 
8,720 
8,718 
S,900 
8,706 
8,684 
8,602 


Anthodi^ 


Oapt.  BaUsiy.BJE. 
Sir  T.  Madear, 


Galton  H  AadsfMOB 

Dr.  Athentima;  high- 
est point  aaoeod- 
ed  by  fadm,  $Jttl 

ftMt 

Dr.  AthentoiM 
Doabtfol 


C^it.  Bailej,]LJB. 

8irT.Madear,A3. 

Dr.  LiTlngato&e 
OapL  Bailey,  KB. 
AndersBon 
SlrT.MaolB«r,AJL 

BaDlie      " 

Sir  T.  MaoleBr,  AJL 


Oapt.  Bailflj,  BJL 
General  estimate 

AndersBOQ 
Dr.  LiTingstiNM 

Ohapmaa 

Sir  T.  Maeiew.  AJL 

Dr.  Liyingstone 
Wiley 

Oapt.  Bailey,  BJE. 

Sir  T.  Madear,  A.B. 

Galton  H  Andenan 
Dr.  liringsloae 


General 


Chapmaa 

Sir  T.  Maclaar,  A.B. 

AndersBon 

Dr.  Holden 

Sir  T.  Maeiear,  AJU 

Andersson 

Dr.  LirlngBtODe 

Andersson 

6irT.Maclew,AJt. 


•  Watanhfid  betveen  Nile,  Congo,  and  Zambesi  rlTW  tystani. 
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Table  showing  the  height  ^c— continued.  GAPE  COIOMI 


Lunberf  s  Hoek  . 
Tlible  Moaotain  . 
Baiman  (mias.it.) 
BLnramftQ     (min. 

It.) 
Llojuiti 
Flatmi  of  Bosh- 

KAUhwi  desert* 
aTtniie  height 

Plains  of  the  Nien- 
WBTeld 


St)  . 


I  Modto  ( 
Ohaiud 


Spring 

sloo  Honse 
Mount  Mesnim 
Springbok  Fonftsln 
Lswisberg     . 
Bfebeek's    Kasteel 
Ctnunni  (miss,  st.) 
Flatean  o<   Onofe 

Karroo 

Top     of 

Into 
SechdisTown 
Plquetberg    . 
BokkereldBbacs 
DriTcr'sHm. 
GoTcmor's  Kop 

Lotlokanl      . 
Nchokotn 


berg 
Lechnlat^Ue'i 

Town 
BfgwdHm    . 


Pottebeig 
D'«ns  Hooghte 
Lewisfonteinberg  . 
Oxahaxn's     Town, 

site  of 
Gbpocbeig     . 
Madge  Point 
CoaC  13o(^«hoiiBe 
Znnibo  •       ■       • 

Fialrysbeig  •  • 
Danger  Point  • 
Gape  Point  •  • 
Elfindsberg  .  • 
Hill  near  Oape 
Agnlbas 


LooaU^ 


Pkinetberg   • 
CapediTldon 
Damanland 
Qiiqnaland  • 

BedKwianaland 
CapeOolooy. 

Kamuui  desert 

Ooksbog     • 

Gatodon 


Qreat      Namaqoaland 

plateau 
Zambesi  Birer 
Bast  edge  of  Kalihazi 

DamanJaad. 
Little  Kamaqnalaad 
Uitenhi^ 
Mataneabuxy.       • 
Beohonanaland    • 
OapeOdonj        • 

Bast  edge  of  EaUhari 
Beohonanaland    • 

Flqaetbeig  •  • 

OaiTlnla  •  • 

Albany .  •  • 
Albany. 

Bast  edge  of  EaUhail 

OlanwlUiam         • 

LakeNgami.      • 

Albany.       •      • 

TJttenhage    .       . 
Swellendam  •       • 
Fort  Beaufort      . 
HaxdereU,  CaanwHUam 
Albany 

Malmesbnzy  • 
Bredaadorp  .  • 
Near  Gape  Town 
Jonction  of  Zambeni 
and  Loangwa  BirerB 
Malmesbmry  •  • 
Bredaadorp  .  • 
Gape  diTiaon  • 
Near  ooast  •  • 
Bredaadorp  •       • 


Height 
Inlt. 


tJB90 
8,683 
8,075 
8^29 

8,000 
8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8^0 
8,409 
8,809 

8,800 
8,288 

8,300 
8,300 
8,193 
8,109 
8.018 
8,000 

2,939 


3.9U 
3,847 
3,809 
3,770 
3,700 

2,731 
2,092 
2,881 

2;i60 

2,300 

2,000? 

1,930 

1,893 

1,833 

1,728 

1,008 
1,467 
1,480 
1,440 

889 
883 
800 
619 
028 


Avtboxttj 


Sir  T.  Madear,  AJU 


Cba] 


n 


apman 
.Holdei 


Dr.Holdan 

Dr.  LiYingstona 
A.  O.  Bain 

Andenson 

General  estimate 

8lrT.MBolear,AJL 

Dr.HoUen 

Ghapman 

Dr.  liTingatoa^ 


Gapt. 

Wiley 

Gapt.  BaOoy,  R.B. 

Sir  T.  Maolear,  A^B. 

A.  a.  Bain 

Holdsn 


Sir  T.  Maotear,  A.R. 

Gapt.  Bailey,  B.B. 
Obeenred  I7  aneroid 

barometer 
Holden 

Sir  T.  Madear,  A.B. 

Ghapman 

Obeerred  by  aaavoid 
barometer 

Sir  T.  Madear,  A.B. 
Gapt.  Bailey,  R.E. 
SirT.  Maclfiar,A.B. 
Dr.  Atberstone 

SirT.Madear,A.B. 

Dr.  LlTingstone 

Sir  T.  Madear,  A.B. 
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euPE  colohy 


Researches 
of  Bain, 
Atheretone^ 
Rubidge, 


Cawifica- 
offocka. 


Oeology  a&d  Hineralogy. 

Oaa  knowledge  of  the  geological  structure  of  South 
Africa,  although  from  the  vastness  of  the  subject  still 
necessarily  imperfect,  yet  has  had  of  late  years  increased 
light  thrown  on  it  mainly  through  the  labours  of 
A.  O.  Bain  (who  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the 
first  reasonable  geological  theory  of  South  African 
rocks),  Atherstone,  Rubidge,  Wiley,  Dunn,  Stow,  and 
other  valuable  pioneers  of  science,  so  that  now  sufficient 
data  are  collected  to  frame  a  geological  map  of  the 
colony  which  will  form  a  useful  nucleus  for  succeeding 
observers  to  fill  up  the  yet  existing  blanks  in,  an  in- 
creased namber  of  sections  being  yet  a  desideratum. 

The  existing  series  of  South  African  rocks,  frtnn 
Mr.  Dunn's  map,  may  be  generally  classified  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  fix>m  the  sur^EU^  downwards : — 


Name  of  Books 


1.  Glacial    Ck>nglo- 
neKata. 


2.  IxoDstoneQiaTel 

8.  TnfiBAeoua  Lime- 
stone Beda 

4.  Tertiary  Beds, 
Maria,  &c. 

5.  Enon  Conglome- 
rate and  Sunday 
River  Beds. 

6.  Stormborg  Beds 
(Coal-beMriDg). 


7.  Upper      Karroo 


poer 
leda. 


B 


S,  Lower      Karroo 
Beda. 


Tertiaiy 


t* 


I* 


Oolitic 


Triassie,  equi- 
valent to  New 
Sandstone. 


Wbere  Oociuring 


Covering  Tast  tracts  N. 

.  Kalihari  and  plains  of 
SoToreignty,  and  Beau- 
fort WeaU 

Cape  Flats,  and  other 
scattered  localitiea. 

Found  in  scattered 
patches  throoghout 
colony 

Uitenhage  and  Albany. 

Found  in  immense  beds  in 
the  Uitenhage  division 
near  Fort  J^sabeth. 

Forming  the  Mountain 
ranges  of  the  Storm- 
betg,  containing  fos- 
sils. 

Sandstone  rods,  Niea- 
weld  Mountains  and 
country  to  the  norch. 

Southern  port  of  Kanoo. 
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VoMofBoekB 


0.  Zanrberg,  Zwar- 
tebeigandWitte- 
Iwrg  Sandstone. 
10.  Bokkflfveld  Beds. 

IL  Old  Sandstone,  or 
Table  MoontaiB 
Sandstone. 

IL  Malmeebnrj 
Beds. 

IS.  Namaqnaland 
Schist 

li.Giiei8i 


1ft.  Granite 

16.  Trap   Oon^ome- 
zatew 


17.  Greenstone      ox 
Bolorite  I)jkes, 


Fttfed 


Carboniferous 

Upper  Devonian 
Lover  BeTonian 

Silnriam 
Metamorphic 


Wbere  Ooouning 


Igneous  (?) 


ff 


Zuarbeig,  Zwartebeig, 
Koggeveld,  and  Witte- 
beig  Mountains. 

Cold  Bokkeyeld,  Winter- 
hoek  Mountains. 

Table  Mountain,  Cedar 
Mountains,  Steilen- 
bosch  Mountains,  with- 
out fossils. 

West  and  South  Coast, 
between  sea  and  moun- 
tains. 

Little  and  Great  Nama- 
qnaland along  course 
of  Orange  BiTer. 

Namaqualand,  generally 
extending  fiu  north 
and  west 

Malmesbuxy,  Table  Baj, 
George. 

A  band  extending  from 
K.W.  to  £.  along 
south  edge  of  Karroo 
to  Oulana  Biyer. 

Litersecting  Karroo 
rocks  in  all  directions. 


CAPE  COLOn 


It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Cape  rocks,  like 
those  of  England,  do  not  invariably  follow  the  order 
^ven ;  and  many  of  the  intermediate  rocks  are  in  places 
vfanting.  fie^ning,  as  before,  with  the  north-western, 
we  shall  gay  a  few  words  on  the  Namaqna  region, 
^vA  work  onr  way  round  to  the  south  and  east. 

Namaqualand,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Orange  Namaqna- 
Biver,  famous  for  its  copper  deposits,  is  a  region  com-  ^^ 
posed  of  the  older  rocks,  gneiss  and  schists,  with  few 
or  no  fossils,  and  occasional  protrusions  of  granite  and 
igneous  dykes  of  trap  rocks,  and  capped  and  overlaid  in 
many  places  by  newer  rocks.  These  newer  rocks  consist 
chiefly  of  thick  deposits  of  shales,  limestones,  and  sand- 
stones  of  apparently  a  contemporaneous  formation  with 
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WE  COLOW  that  of  Table  Mountain,  being  without  fossils.  The 
gneiss  which  forms  the  characteristic  sur&ce  rock  is 
sofb  and  altered  by  contact  with  a  subjaooit  igneona 
rock.  This  igneous  rock  is  felspathic  in  compositiQii, 
very  hard  and  crystalline,  and  evidently  igneous  and 
intrusive  in  origin.  The  felspar  rock  is  frequentlj' 
thrust  up  in  dyke-hke  masses  through  the  superinounL- 
bent  gneiss  and  in  branching  veins,  thus  ramifying 
through  the  gneiss  above  and  in  corresponding  veins ;  for 
a  short  depth  in  the  felspar  rock  below,  the  copper  ores 
are  most  abundant. 

Mr.  Wiley,  who  is  the  principal  authority  on  the 
geology  of  this  region,  was  of  opinion  that  the  copper 
deposits  would  not  be  found  to  extend  to  any  great 
depth,  as  when  they  reached  the  felspar,  he  considered 
they  would  be  absorbed  into  the  general  mass  of  that 
rock,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  the  ore 
altogether.  But  in  practice  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case,  as  in  the  celebrated  Ookiep  Mine,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Gape  Copper  Company,  a  depth  of  eighty 
fathoms  has  been  reached ;  the  deposit  of  rich  ore,  with 
an  average  of  30  per  cent,  of  metal,  is  extending  in  all 
directions,  and  the  area  of  ore-producing  ground  appears 
to  enlarge  the  deeper  the  shaft  is  sunk. 

In  the  part  of  Namaqualand  called  Bushmanland, 
and  which  is  a  vast  table-land  about  3,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  are  immense  deposits  of  what  Mr.  Dunn  calls 
glacial  conglomerate;  these  extend  westward  into  the 
Sovereignty,  and  in  them  in  a  sort  of  tufaceous  lime- 
stone deposit  seem  to  occur  the  diamond  deposits  which 
have  made  that  r^on  so  famous.  No  mines  except 
copper  have  been  as  yet  worked  in  Namaqualand,  but  it 
:  has  been  well  ascertained  that  large  deposits  of  argenti- 
ferous lead  ores  occur  in  the  schist  rocks  of  Namaqua- 
land, north  of  the  Orange  Biver,  but  the  want  of 
transport  and  proper  roads  has  hitherto  prevented  their 
being  worked.  Granite  in  the  Cape  rocks  has  generally 
a  rounded  outline,  and  nowhere  presents  needle-like 
summits. 
DRmaM-  From    C.  J.    Andersson    we    give   the    following 

ian<i«  short  notices  of   the  geology  of  the  region  north  of 

Namaqualand : — *  Granite,  limestone,  and  sandstone  are 
characteristic  rocks  of  this  region.    The  first  of  these 
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fonnatioiiB  mns  parallel  to  the  coast,  or  about  north  W^Mi>W 
•Dd  south,  shootmg  out  occasionally  to  some  distanoe 
inland.  Excepting  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  coast,  it  rises  in  isolated  masses,  varying  in  height 
ihim  1,000  to  8,000  feet,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  hnge 
boulder  heads,  but  more  frequently  in  peaks  contrary  to 
the  granitic  outline  in  Southern  Namaqaaland.  Some 
of  ^e  finest  specimens  of  this  rock  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
beautiful  cones  of  Okonyona,  Omatako,  and  on  the  grand 
boulders  and  bluffs  of  Erongo,  Doomsia,  Otjonkoma,'  &c. 

The  limestone  and  sandstone  formations  run,  on  the 
eontrary,  eastward,  flanking  the  granite,  but  generally 
with  an  east  and  west  bearing ;  in  fkct,  abutting  nearly 
at  right  angles  on  the  igneous  rocks.  The  limestone 
predominates  towards  the  north  of  the  Omarara  River, 
whilst  the  sandstone  flanks  it  (the  limestone)  on  the 
east,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Omaramba  Ua 
ICatako. 

The  three  different  sorts  of  limestone  so  characteristic 
of  England,  and  not  found  in  the  Cape  Colony,  viz.,  the 
chalk,  carboniferous,  and  oolite,  are  all  to  be  found  here 
well  developed,  and  may  be  duly  recognised  by  their 
distinguishing  peculiarities.  The  carboniferous  ranges, 
escarped  ridges,  and  ranges  on  lines  parallel  to  each 
other,  are  bold,  stem,  and  ragged  in  aspect,  clothed  with 
a  dwarf  and  stunted  vegetation,  and  on  the  whole  for. 
bidding  and  repulsive,  although  they  improve  in  ap- 
pearance as  you  go  either  north  or  south. 

The  sandstone,  again,  consists  of  flat- topped  hills  with 
Tertical  sides.  On  the  shores  of  Omonbonde  the  hme- 
atone  and  sandstone  form  a  junction,  as  it  were ;  but 
from  that  point  the  latter  rock  is  lost  to  view,  the  lime- 
stone overlapping  it  continaously  east  round  to  south. 

The  granite  and  sandstone  are  strongly  impregnated 
with  oxide  of  iron  (in  some  instances,  too,  the  limestone) 
which  eives  a  reddish  tint  to  most  of  these  formations. 
Mr.  Andersson,  however,  never  observed  any  indications 
of  regalar  mineral  deposits  in  Western  Damaraland; 
but  to  the  soath  of  the  Omarara  River  both  iron  and 
copper  exist  in  considerable  quantities.  Several  mines 
of  the  latter  mineral  have  been  opened  and  worked,  but 
fkv>m  the  want  of  means  of  transport  they  do  not  pay  in 
m  oommerciAl  point  of  view.    Small  quantities  of  gold 
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tIPE  COlOil  haye  been  fonnd  in  tbe  oopper  ore  and  sandstone ;  Inii 
all  the  richest  mines  oocor  in  the  mica  schist,  and  not  in 
the  qnartz  rocks. 

^o^M.  ^^'  '^  ^'  ^^^  ^  ^^  memoir  on  the  *  Geologj  of  the 

Gape,'  considers  the  whole  ground  formation  of  the 
Western  Province  to  be  granite,  bnt  though  lower  yet 
more  recent  than  the  clay  slate  which  rests  upon  it,  and 
is  in  many  places,  as  in  Table  Moantain,  interpenetrated 
by  it.  This  clay  slate  is  wholly  non-fossiliferous  and  of 
enormous  thicluiess,  and  always  stratified  at  any  high 
angles,  at  times  almost  vertical,  as  in  the  Lion's  Hill  or 
Bobben  Island  quarries.  Above  the  clay  slate,  and  resting 
on  it  unconformably,  is  a  vast  deposit  of  unfossiliferons 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  well  illustrated  in  Table 
Mountain,  the  Lion's  Head,  as  well  as  in  all  the  great 
mountain  ranges  of  the  south-west  part  of  the  colony. 
Mr.  Bain  estimates  its  thickness  at  10,000  to  12,00O  feet, 
and  Mr.  Dunn  classifies  it  as  an  equivalent  to  our  Lower 
Devonian  beds  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wiley.  In  the 
Warm  and  Cold  Bokkevelds  (a  field  well  explored  by 
Mr.  Bain)  are  a  series  of  argillaceoas  schist  and  ooarse 
red  sandstone  resting  on  the  formation  last  mentioned. 
This  deposit  abounds  in  fossils,  consisting  of  trilobites, 
crinoids,  brachiopoda,  and  other  mollusks.  Passing 
farther  inland,  not  very  far  from  the  entrance  into  the 
Great  Elarroo,  we  meet  with  a  dyke-like  band  of  igneous 
rock  (Bain's  Clay  stone  Porphyry),  which  has  been  Ifaoed 
along  an  enormous  extent  of  country  in  a  waving  line, 
sometimes  double  or  even  three  distinct  dykes  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Guiana  River,  in  British  Kafiraria  to  the 
Bokkeveld  Mountains  north  of  the  Elarroo,  a  distance  of 
more  than  600  miles.  It  is  very  distinctly  traced  along 
its  whole  course  by  its  deep  purple  coloar  and  oblong 
almond  shape  of  the  conglomerate  pebbles  imbedded 
in  it. 

This  porphyritio  band  is  supposed  to  be  of  igneons 
origin,  but  it  everywhere  appears  to  form  a  boundary 
between  the  rocks  of  a  marine  and  those  of  a  lacustrine 
origin.  The  igneous  origin  of  this  porphyritio  rock  is, 
however,  denied  by  many  geologists;  and,  indeed,  it 
seems  hard  to  imagine  that  the  pebbles  which  occur  in 
it  so  frequently  could  ever  have  resisted  the  power  of  fire 
and  yet  remain  so  perfect.    Next  oome  a  series  of  Band- 
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•tone  rooks,  forming  the  oliains  of  the  Zwariebergen,  CUPE  MIOIT 
Ijangebergen,  4o.,  and  so  along  to  the  coast,  and  which 
mre  supposed  to  be  equivalents  of  the  carboniferons  rocks 
of  Oreat  Britain.  They  consist  of  extensive  deposits  of 
fossil  schists  and  sandstones  geologically  higher,  though 
kxsally  lower,  extending  far  into  the  Elarroo,  and  con« 
taining  fossils  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  already 
described. 

Then  come  the  Karroo  beds,  or  what  Mr.  Bain  calls 
the  reptiliferous  strata,  covering  the  whole  north  portion 
of  the  Elarroo,  and  extending  to  the  Orange  Biver  and 
beyond  it.  That  these  beds  are  of  lacustrine  origin  we 
believe  there  is  no  doubt^  from  the  general  uniformity 
and  homogeneity  of  the  deposits,  the  great  abundance 
of  fossil  wood,  and  the  similarity  of  the  vegetable  re- 
mains found  through  the  range  of  these  beds,  the  pecu* 
liar  character  of  the  reptiles  found  in  these  strata  and 
nnknown  elsewhere,  and  the  general  absence  of  marine 
ezuTi»  and  presence  of  fresh-water  shells.  Professor 
Owen  is  of  opinion  that  the  extraordinary  bidental  rep* 
tiles  alluded  to,  and  their  numerous  congeners,  are  pro- 
bably of  the  New  Sandstone  Epoch,  and  therefore  amongst 
the  most  ancient  of  reptiles. 

Mr.  Bain  considers  the  numerous  superficial  deposits 
of  calcareous  tufa  (No.  3)  are  (:he  detritus  of  the  tertiary 
deposits,  which  at  a  former  period  everywhere  frineed 
the  coast  Many  traces  of  elevated  beaches,  showmg 
extensive  beds  of  marine  shells,  occur  in  many  places, 
which  seem,  from  the  remains  of  pottery  found  in  them, 
to  be  raised  within  historical  periods.  Some  of  these 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camps  Bay,  and  also  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  Eiver,  and  other  places  on 
the  coast. 

The  qnartzose  or  so-called  carboniferous  sandstone  of  2||2^^ 
the  Langeberg  range  extends  into  the  east,  but  passes  p^t^ 
into  chloritic  schist  at  De  Stade's  and  Van  Stadens  Kiver, 
where  mines  of  galena  have  been  formerly  worked,  it 
is  to  be  feared  not  very  profitably. 

Extensive  beds  of  workable  coal  have  been  discovered 

at  Aberdeen  in  the  division  of  Graaf-Beynet  and  in  the 

Stormberg  range,  and  numerous  species  of  carboniferons 

plante  have  been  found  near  the  Kowie  Biver,  and  in 

the  talcose  schiste  of   the  Fish   Biver  Valley,  near 

I  2 
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Cometjies  Drift.  Large  quantitieB  of  iron  ore  exist  in 
Woest's  Hill,  near  Gnihamstown,  some  of  which  was 
gmelted  Bome  years  ago  and  proved  to  be  of  very  supe- 
rior qoalitj.  Manganese  has  been  lately  foond  in  large 
qnantities  in  the  Western  Province,  North  Paarl  and  Gape 
Town,  and  Goblat  in  the  hills  of  the  Transvaal  region. 

In  reference  to  the  beds  of  olaystone  porphyry  before 
mentioned,  Mr.  Bain  supposes  them  to  be  the  prodacta 
of  a  vast  volcano  situated  somewhere  in  the  Drachen- 
berg  range,  whose  products  spread  ruin  and  desolation 
over  the  carboniferous  forests  lor  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  square  miles,  and  were  afterwards  swept  away  by  the 
action  of  water,  except  what  yet  remains  of  the  debris  in 
those  porphyry  dykes  and  the  greenstone  tops  of  the 
multitudinous  hillocks  and  kopjies  in  the  region  towards 
the  north. 

The  Great  Elarroo,  which  extends  from  the  Praam- 
berg  in  Hantam  to  the  Sundays  Bdver  in  the  Oraaf  Bey- 
net  division,  may  be  considered  as  a  great  hill-studded 
elevated  plain,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Cedarberg  and 
Zwartberg ;  on  the  south  by  the  Witteberg,  Ghneat  Z  wart- 
berg,  and  Langeberg,  very  prominent  ranges.  The  ele- 
vated plateaux  of  Hantam,  Bog^veld,  Nieuweld,  and 
8neeuwberg,  form  its  inland  boundaries.  This  immense 
desert,  as  geology  tells  us,  was  once  a  great  lake,  bor> 
dered  by  an  umbrageous  flora,  whose  former  existence 
can  only  now  be  attested  by  the  petrified  monocoty- 
ledons buried  in  its  finely  laminated  slates,  and  whose 
waters  were  crowded  with  the  numerous  edentulous 
animals  or  the  varied  family  of  dicynodons  and  other 
saurian  reptiles  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe. 

Trap  dykes  reticulate  the  whole  of  the  reptilian 
strata  in  all  directions,  their  erupted  matter,  on  reaching 
the  surface,  being  generally  found  capping  the  highest 
mountains  with  huge  irregular  prismatic  columns. 

The  most  curious  circumstance  connected  with  these 
dykes  is  that  the  horizontality  of  the  stratified  rocks  is 
never  on  any  occasion  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  in- 
trusion of  the  trap,  nor  are  &ults,  as  in  Europe,  pro- 
duced by  this  cause.  The  only  difference  it  makes  is  tho 
indurating  or  honeycombing  the  strata  through  which 
it  passes. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  geology  of  the  East  Province 
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k  tihe  beds  of  water-rolled  pebbles,  ^  called  bj  Dr.  O.  CiPEMlW! 
Athersftone  the  Enon  oonglomerate,  existing  in  sihiations 
many  bandied  feet  above  the  present  sea-level,  bnt  whioh 
he  considers  beyond  doubt  formed  the  ancient  sea  beach 
when  the  waves  of  the  ocean  bathed  the  flanks  of  the 
Winterhoek  and  Znorberg  ranges,  from  which  it  is  now 
thirfy  miles  distant.  Some  very  interesting  papers  on 
the  geology  of  this  region  will  be  found  in  the  *  S.  P. 
Mansine,'  voL  i,  p.  510. 

Mr.  Stow  has  lately  explored  this  little-known  but  Ckoloc^of 
interesting  region  noriJi  of  the  Orange  River  and  on  the  ^S"^ 
east  border  of  Kalihari  Desert.  The  report  will  be  found 
in  No.  26  of  the  *Cape  Mag^ine,'  New  Series,  for 
Angast,  1872.  The  geology  of  the  region  visited  may 
be  generally  described  as  a  vast  accumulation  of  shales, 
extending  from  Du  Toits  Pan  to  the  junction  of  the 
Yaal  and  Orange  Rivers,  with  a  few  narrow  bands  of 
sandstone,  intersected  by  dykes  of  felspathic  rock,  from 
the  aides  of  many  of  which  the  shales  have  been  de? 
nttded ;  and  thus,  in  such  places,  forming  low  ranges  of 
hills.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Orange  Uiver,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Vaal  River,  the  shales  rapidly  thin  out. 
They  dip  slightly  towards  the  north-east,  and  are  here 
found  to  lie  nnconformably  on  the  outer  edges  of  an  im^ 
mense  system  of  veiy  ancient  crystalline  and  metamor* 
l^o  rooks  that  at  one  time,  in  all  probability,  formed  the 
north  and  north-west  boundary  of  the  great  lacustrine 
acea  of  the  dioynodon  formation.  These  ancient  rocks 
dip  at  an  angle  of  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees  to  the  norths 
west^  the  greatest  dip  being  inwards  towards  the  Randt, 
and  not  along  the  face  of  it,  which  may  explain 
the  reason  why  along  so  extensive  a  range  as  Oeunpbeirs 
Bandt  the  springs  are  so  few  and  insignificant.  Iron 
ores,  hematite,  and  magnetite,  abound  in  this  region,  the 
ktter  in  such  immense  qaantitidb  that  the  compass  is 
perfectly  useless,  veering  round  to  every  point  acoording" 
to  the  position  of  the  nearest  rocks.  Near  Klip  drift 
masses  of  the  finest  ore  are  frequent^  and  could  fael  be 
procured  the  place  would  become  a  mine  of  unsurpassed 
richness.  Fine  red  ochre  is  found  near  Daniel's  Eoily 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  paint.  Near  Blink  Klip  a  great 
variety  of  steatite  is  associated  with  some  of  these  de* 
posttSy  but  ihe  exact  place  of  the  deposit  is  jealously 
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WEOOIOII  concealed  bj  the  natives.  A  great  Tarietj  of  nband 
jaspers  is  found,  varying  in  colonr  from  a  pale  bine  to  a 
red,  almost  approaching  vermilion.  To  give  a  familiar 
illostration  of  the  colonr,  many  of  their  weathered  snr- 
fiebces  look  like  immense  masses  of  polished  sealing-wax. 

The  superficial  deposits  between  Griqnatown  and 
the-Langeberg  vary  considerably.  Many  of  the  hills  are 
covered  with  a  sandy,  yet  somewhat  clayey,  graveL  The 
greater  portion  of  the  snrf  ace  is  covered  with  a  gravelly 
soil,  composed  of  sabangalar  and  water-worn  pebbles 
spread  over  it.  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  re- 
gard not  only  to  these  accamnlations  of  g^vel,  bnt  alaa 
to  all  those  found  to  the  west  of  the  Campbell  Bandt^ 
and  that  is,  that  although  many  of  the  rocks  that  form 
some  of  the  constituents  of  the  Yaal  River  (diamond 
fields)  gravel  are  found  in  them,  still  many  of  tlie 
most  characteristic  of  a  diamondiferons  deposit,  snch.  as 
garnets,  agates,  the  various  zeolites,  fossil-wood,  &c., 
and  which  are  so  frequent  near  the  river,  could  not  be 
found,  bnt  seem  entirely  wanting,  their  place  being  ex- 
clusively supplied  with  the  various  jasper,  hematite^ 
quartzite,  Ao. 

In  some  instances  the  gravel  is  entirely  composed  of 
immense  numbers  of  snbangular  pieces  of  qnartz.  This 
appears  to  be  strong  evidence  thai  the  diamond  will  onlj 
be  fonnd  in  the  Upper  Vaal  basin,  or  on  the  ancient  lines 
of  drainage  that  had  their  origin  from  the  same  sonrce. 

Indications  of  copper  have  been  found  in  the  Tjange* 
berg,  much  farther  to  the  north;  and  fragments  of  galena 
have  been  found  in  some  debris  near  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,  although  not  in  situ,  A  vein  of  lead  ore  is 
known  to  traverse  the  rocks  that  form  the  oontinnation 
of  Gampbell's  Randt,  near  the  spot  where  they  cross 
the  bed  of  the  Orange  Biver. 

Mr.  Stow  is  of  opinion  that  the  rocks  north  and  sonth 
of  the  Orange  River  must  have  formed  at  one  time  high 
elevated  ridges  right  across  its  present  bed.  This  is 
most  distinctly  seen  in  the  quartz  ridges  near  Kheis, 
which  are  from  180  to  200  feet  in  width,  and  their  re- 
mains are  seen  jutting  up  like  marble  ruins  in  the  middle 
of  the  rapids,  which  they  now  form  in  the  river,  and  then 
they  rise  into  high  Klip  Kopjies  on  the  opposite  side, 
stretching  away  to  the  south-west  as  £eu!  as  the  eye 
can  see. 
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The  gravels  at  Kheis  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Ctfg  WUWPf 
Vaal  Bdver,  bat  no  diamonds  have  as  yet  been  discovered 
amongst  them,  although  anzionsly  searched  for* 

The  gravels  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Hart  River  are 
Teiy  similar  to  those  of  the  Yaal  Biver  and  the  calca- 
reons  conglomerate  capping.  Some  of  the  ridges  near 
likatlong  contain  many  pebbles  identical  with  those  of 
the  last-named  river,  but  they  are  not  yet  ascertained  to 
be  diamoudiferons.  The  gravels  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  river  valley  differ  very  mach  from  those  found  to  be 
rich  in  diamonds,  which  seems  to  be  an  indication  that 
they  must  have  originated  from  a  different  source. 

This  seems  to  imply  that  the  origin  of  the  diamond 
must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  amongst  these  rocks, 
probably  far  to  the  east,  amidst  the  decaying  peaks  of  the 
Maluti  Mountains. 

The  M&lmesbu^  clay  slate,  which  forms  the  littoral  Kaffrtria 
line  as  far  west  as  Gape  St.  Francis,  seems  there  to  be  ^^  K&c^L 
succeeded  by  a  rock  of  a  more  recent  deposit^  if  it  be 
true  that  fossils  have  been  found  in  the  shore  rocks  east 
of  that  locality,  which  is,  however,  by  some  denied.  The 
prevalent  rock  along  the  shores  from  the  East  Province 
to  Natal  is  the  old  sandstone  non-fossiliferous  rock, 
quartzite,  intersected  occasionally  with  veins  of  white 
quartz  rock,  and  often  capped  with  a  dense  mass  of  con* 

flomenite,  as  we  see  on  the  shore  near  the  Kareiga  fiiver. 
'he  mountain  ranges  of  the  Stormbergen  and  Amatola 
all  run  parallel  to  the  coast  line  as  far  as  the  head  of  the 
Umzimculu  River,  where  they  tend  more  to  the  north* 
east^  forming  the  Drachenberg  and  Quathlamba  ranges, 
dividing  Natal  from  the  elevated  plains  of  the  Sove* 
reigrnty.  These  mountains  are  a  continuance  of  the 
Stormberg  or  coal-bearing  sandstones  of  Dunn's  Series 
(No.  4),  and  their  weather-worn  and  ragged  outline 
show  their  rather  friable  nature.  Between  these  moun* 
tains  and  the  shore,  in  Kaffiaria  at  least,  the  geological 
atmctnre  of  the  country,  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  East  Province,  the  rivers  generally  running  in  deep 
beds  ploughed  through  the  tertiary  formations  down  to 
the  slates  and  schistose  Karroo  rocks,  which  form  their 
channels. 

The  geology  of  Natal  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
examined  as  carefully  as  that  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
no  doubt  it  possesses  many  distinguishiDg  features.    A 
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WM  late  writer  (the  Rev.  J.  Shooter)  thns  de8oribeBit^— 
~  ^The  perpendicular  sides  of  the  table  lands  and  moui- 

tains  in  we  coast  division  generally  present  strata  of  red 
sandstone,  and,  like  those  of  the  Cape  Colony,  their  hori- 
■ontalism  is  striking.  In  several  places  the  moantains 
seem  to  have  been  worn  by  water  np  to  the  Yerv  top  of 
the  rooks.  One  can  hardly  resist  the  impression  that 
the  widest  valleys  have  been  washed  ont^  or  at  least  have 
once  been  filled  with  water.  Nearly  all  the  streams  flow 
over  beds  of  gneiss,  granite,  or  traprook,  and  in  their 
channels  abound  large  boulders  of  these  rocks.  All  the 
varieties  of  quartz  are  found  in  the  beds  of  the  streams 
and  in  the  lower  hills.  As  we  pass  along  the  beach  we 
may  travel  a  few  miles  on  strata  of  sandstone,  and  then 
intervenes  a  couple  of  miles  of  basalt  (trap  dyke)  or 
pudding-stone  (conglomerate),  gneiss,  or  granite.  From 
the  Uovo  River  to  the  Umpambin  yoni^  a  distance  of 
perhaps  eighteen  miles,  at  an  elevation  of  300  or  400 
i'eet  above  the  sea,  is  a  continuous  mass  of  greenstone 
conglomerate,  surmounted  towards  the  northern  part 
bv  Ifumi  Hill,  a  mass  of  sandstone,  some  three  miles  in 
cuoumference,  and  200  or  800  feet  high  above  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Imbedded  in  this  greenstone  are 
fragments,  both  angular  and  worn,  of  quartz,  granite, 
porphyry,  jasper,  sienite,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  wat  of  a  bushel  measure.  Adjoining  this  formation 
on  the  north,  and  also  in  other  places  in  the  district^  la 
found  slate  rock.  But  little  lime,  and  none  of  pure 
quality^  has  been  discovered  near  the  ooast,  except  in 
uie  form  of  shells  and  corals.  Banks  of  shells  occur  in 
many  places,  many  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
sea.  Coal  occnrs  in  the  flanks  of  the  Draohenberg,  at 
Biggarberg,  and  other  places.  No  metallio  mines 
have  been  worked,  although  traces  occur  of  copper,  lead, 
and  iron.  No  fossils,  except  a  few  ammonites,  have  aa 
yet  been  discovered.'  The  table  formation  of  the  momiu 
tain  tops  often  occors  in  Natal,  and  the  outline  of  the 
Qnathlamba  is  fiEmtastic  and  irregular  in  the  extreme.  A 
large  vein  of  gpranite  is  said  to  traverse  the  mountain 
range  from  north-east  to  south*west»  causing  much  local 
disturbance. 
ZilaUnd.  While  the  rocks  of  the  mountain  range  separating 

Znluland  from  the  Transvaal  region  are  probably  the 
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mane  in  their  oonstrnotion  as  the  Gape  Colony  and  Natal,  WPgOiHy 
it  is  pfroliable  that  in  the  low  coast  region  extensive  ter- 
Hary  deposits  may  be  foand,  bnt  very  little  is  accurately 
known  of  the  geology  of  this  region. 

The  Sovereignty  Plains  have  »  groundwork  of  the  The  Sore- 
Upper  Karroo  Bocks,  intersected  with  the  usual  dykes  of  SJSi^iSf 
tmprocky  and  studded  with  isolated  hills,  capped  with 
greenstone.      North  of  the  Yaal  River,  however,  differ- 
ent geological  features  exist,  but  we  have  too   little 
scientifio  information  as  to  the  rooks  of  that  region  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  description,  however  interesting 
it  now  has  become,  owing  to  the  late  gold  discoveries. 
The  granite  rocks,  however,  appear  to  protrude  them- 
selves  to  the  north  in  the  Malappo  Hills,  and  about  the 
sources  of  the  Shashshi,  also  an  auriferous  locality. 
Copper  and  cobalt  are  known  to  exist  in  larffe  quantities 
in  uxe  Magaliesbergen,  north  of  the  Vaal  River,  and 
magnetic  iron  ore,  in  large  quantities,  in  other  parts  of 
that  region  {  and  the  gold  washings  near  Leydenberg 
are  still  producing  that  metal,  though  not  in  very  im- 
portant  quantities. 

We  have  already  given  the  order  of  the  several 
formations  of  the  colony,  as  given  in  Mr.  Dunn's  map.' 
We  now  give  those  in  Mr.  Wyley's  statement,  which,  Omclading 
iJtboiigli    not   eaaentiaUy  different,    goes   more   into  ^'^ 
detail. 
Tertiary.    150  ?  ft.    Marine  clays  and  limestones  near 

Oli&nt^s  Hoek,  lignite  beds  and  clays,  and  Tiger 

Yley  sandstone  of  Cape  Flats. 
Jorassio  Oolite.     400  P  fb.     Sunday  River  beds,  with 

marine  shells,  fossil  woods,  and  land  plants,  Koega 

beds,  Zwarte  Kops  beds,  Bushman  River  beds. 
New  Red  Sandstone.     300  P  ft.     Enon  confflomerate, 

Bnshman    River    sandstones    and    con^omerates, 

Knysna  conglomerates. 
Coal  Measures  P     Upper,  1,800  ft.    Stormberg  beds, 

upper  beds  of  Sneeuwberg,  Nieuwveld,  and  Rogge- 

yeld,    distinct    tiers    of    sandstone    separated    by 

shales,  abundance  of  land  plants,  beds  of  coal  and 

graphite  (altered  coal),  reptilian  remains,  but  not 

abundant. 
Coal  Measures?    Middle,  1,700  ft.    Proper  Reptilian 

or  Dicynodon  beds.      Purple,  greenish,  and  grey 
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tlPCCOUlY        sbales,  with  fewer  sandstone  beds,  Bepliliaa  bonMy 

fish  teeth,  plants. 

Coal  Measures  ?  Lower,  1,500  ft.  Brown  Bandstone 
and  shales,  greenish  do.,  with  plants,  pretfy  com- 
mon, especially  on  the  upper  scarp  of  the  Little 
Broggeveld,  Fish  Biyer,  and  at  Fort  Brown. 

Goal  Measures.  Upper  Karroo  shale,  1,200  ft.  Shales 
usnallj  dark  grey,  with  few  sandstone  beds.  Karroo 
plain,  Fort  Brown  Flats,  Ecca  shales,  impressions  of 
land  plants. 

Trap  Conglomerate.  500  to  800  ft.  Trappean  con- 
glomerate,  or  hardened  trap  ash,  with  numerous 
rounded  and  angular  fragments  of  the  older  rocks, 
from  the  smallest  grain  to  2  ft.  diameter.  Ck>n. 
formable  as  a  mass  to  beds  above  and  below,  having 
a  rude  cleavage  nearly  at  right  angles  to  general 
bedding. 

Carboniferous  Shale.  Lower  Karroo  shale,  80O  ft. 
Lower  Karroo  shales,  dark  shales  nsually  contorted 
like  the  sandstone  below  them  of  small  thickness, 
though  seen  both  at  Pienaars  Kloof  and  Zuorberg 
(marine  shells,  '  Bain '). 

Carboniferous  Limestone.  1,000  ft.  Witteberg  and 
Zuurberg,  Grahamstown  and  Winterhock  sandstone. 
Sandstones  of  a  white  and  yellowi»h  colour,  a  few 
beds  of  red  and  yellow  shales,  plants,  lepidodendron, 
some  beds  of  magnesian  limestone  near  Winterhoek 
and  in  Langeberg  (Aiherstone). 

Upper  Devonian.  1,100  ft.  Dark  grey  and  brown 
shales,  with  fossils  of  a  Devonian  or  Carboniferous 
limestone  type,  beds  of  brown  rippled  sandstone,  with 
long  winged  spirifers. 

Lower  Devonian.  4,000  ft.  Table  Mountain  sandstone 
and  sandstones  of  the  littoral  range  of  mountains 
generally.  Qrey  sandstones,  conglomeratic  at  base ; 
reddish  shaly  sandstone  below. 

Silurian.  Unloiown.  Slates  and  grits  usually  of  a 
greenish,  grey,  or  brown  colour ;  beds  as  usually  aeon 
vertical,  or  at  high  angles  broken  through  or  altered 
by  granite. 

Uetamorphio'.  Gneiss,  granitic  gneiss,  and  metamor* 
phic  schists,  limestone,  &o. ;  boulders,  with  partial 
stratification  like  skins  of  an  oniun«    Namaqualand, 
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Boshmftpland^  Ealihari,  and  great  part  of  interior*  CtfEMUW 
Copper,  iron,  and  perhaps  lead. 
Granite.  Oranite  of  Table  Moant,  Gape,  Paarl,  Halmee* 
bnrj,    and    George    Districts.    (Minerals — schorl, 
garnet,  kjanite,  flnor  spar). 
Green  Stone.    Greenstone,  syenitio  do.,  basaltic  green* 
stone,  amygdaloid,  occurring  chiefly  in    beds  and 
dykes  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Coal  Measures,  and 
in  the  gneiss  minerals,  calcspar,  barytes,  asbestos, 
prehnite,  agate,  chalcedony.      The  crystalline  fel* 
apar  trap,  associated  with  the  copper  of  Namaqna* 
land,  is  more  of  a  greenstone  than  g^nitic  character. 
A  pecnliar  felspar  trap  conglomerate  occurs  in  the 
Boggeveld  Spitz. 

English  geologists  will,  on  first  visiting  the  Cape  PeenBar 
Colony,  be  strack  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  many  ^^"•"  ^ 
imxwrtant  types  in  the  British  series  of  rocks.  The  ere-  ge£gy. 
taceoos  and  oolitic  rocks,  with  a  few  unimportant 
exceptions,  are  nearly  all  absent,  except  in  the  far  north- 
west rocks  of  Ovampoland,  and  the  carboniferoas  rocks 
present  a  strange  want  of  what  they  have  derived  their 
name  from,  1.0.,  coal.  Mr.  Wyley  considers  that  no  place 
presents  a  greeAer  parallel  to  the  Cape  Devonian  Bocks 
than  those  in  a  similar  series  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
Ldas  formations,  too,  occur  in  a  very  limited  area  in  the 
Uitenhage  district,  and  some  of  the  larger  Saurian  fos- 
sils are  found  in  them.  Messrs.  Bain  and  Wyley  appear 
at  issue  as  to  the  lacustrine  origin  of  the  Karroo  beds. 
The  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Wyley  considers  most 
improbable,  but  considers  the  shale  of  these  lacustrine 
beds  as  equivalent  to  the  oorrespondiDg  formation  of  the 
English  coal  beds.  The  Enon  conglomerate,  Dr.  Ather- 
stone's  old  seabeach,  Mr.  Wyley  considers  as  undoubtedly 
oolitic,  from  its  fossil  remains,  fine  fronds  of  the  7Mn\\a^ 
and  several  species  of  ferns. 

The  extent  of  denudating  forces  in  Cape  geology  can 
hardly  be  estimated ;  they  must  have  been  simply  enor- 
moas,  or  where  else  can  the  igneous  overflowings  which 
now  cap  the  innumerable  hills  of  the  north  Karroo  and 
plains  of  the  Sovereignty  be  otherwise  disposed  of,  and 
whence  come  the  enormous  conglomerate  deposits  which 
cover  an  area  of  thousands  of  square  miles  in  the  Kali- 
hari  desert^  Bushmanland,  and  elsewhere  through  the 
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MKJBOLMT  ocmntry.  Even,  the  little  areas  of  the  Cape  Flats  and  tbe 
FiBh  River  Yallej  give  rise  (o  an  interesting  qneetioD  of 
how  their  present  oorering  was  deposited  there.  Again, 
there  is  another  interesting  qnesdon  in  the  little  disturb- 
ance cansed  in  the  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  the  Elanoo 
sandstone,  by  the  trap  dykes  interjected  in  a  state  of 
fofiion*  Perhaps  the  Agolhas  Bank  is  formed  by 
the  snperflnons  mbbish  swept  into  the  ocean  by  for- 
mer enormons  watery  agencies,  which  changed  the  face 
and  form  of  the  African  continent.  G^logy,  howeveri 
is  still  in  its  infancT*  here,  and  years  of  patient  observa- 
tion mnst  be  persevered  in  before  we  approach  a  tme 
theory,  especially  when  we  see  snch  practised  and  expe- 
rienced men  as  Bain  and  Wyley  disagreeing  on  snch  an 
/  important  point  as  the  laoostrine  theory,  even  althongfa 

>  the  former  is  supported  by  snch  authorities  as  Murohison 

and  Owen.  However,  the  researches  of  erery  enquiring 
spirit  seem  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  (and  we  have 
still  a  deal  of  geological  rubbish  to  dear  away)  for  his 
successor. 

An  English  observer  landing  in  Table  Bay  cannot  do 
better  than  carefully  examine  the  nature-presented  seo- 
tions  of  Table  Mountain,  especially  at  the  junctions 
between  the  clav,  slate,  and  granite  on  the  Green  Point 
Beach,  and  on  the  road  up  the  Kloof.  The  new  lines  of 
road  through  Bain's  Kloo^  Moetert  Hoek,  and  on  many 
of  the  newly-constructed  lines  of  road,  both  on  the  east 
and  west  district,  afford  interesting  sections,  especially 
the  Eoca  Valley  and  Pluto's  Vale,  near  Ghrahamstown ; 
and  on  the  Fish  Biver  Bush,  near  Frazer's  Gamp,  he  will 
find  some  curiously  contorted  beds  of  sandstone  in  other- 
wise horizontal  strata,  very  difficult  to  account  for. 
Bain's  porphyritic  beds  are  still  a  puzzle  to  geologists  as 
to  whetiier  they  are  aqueous  in  their  origin  or  igneous ; 
and  Namaqualand  and  the  Orange  Biver  water-&lls,  the 
diamond-fields,  salt-pans,  Ac.,  are  iuU  of  ffeologrical  pus* 
ales  as  yet  not  properly  explained.  We  have  done  the 
best  we  could  to  present  a  popular  view  of  Gape  geology. 
Many  geological  observations  in  the  books  of  modem 
travellers  are  perfectly  worthless  in  reference  to  the 
Gape ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  mere  tourists 
should  form  accurate  judgments  on  unusual  appearanoes* 
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Foreitiy  Fniitf ,  Flowen,  fte. 

We  maj  travel  in  the  Gape  Golonj  hundreds  of  miles  MPE  COLOMT 
and  nerer  see  a  forest,  bnt  forests  there  are,  and  forests 
of  no  mean  extent  or  trifling  valne,  though  costing  at  ^lia  ai^ 
present  more  for  their  conservation  in  many  places  than 
they  yield,  and  disappearing,  in  spite  of  the  expenditure 
inconed  on  their  conservation ;  and  there  is  apparently 
no  physical  hindrance  to  their  being  managed  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  most  advanced  forest  science  of  the  day,  as 
is  done  in  Continental  Europe,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
moBt  improved  forest  economy  and  forest  administration 
of  India,  which  has  raised  the  expenditure  there,  indeed, 
to  the  amount  of  200,OOOZ.  per  annum,  but  has  raised  at 
the  same  time  the  revenue  from  the  forests  to  400,000Z. 
per  annum,  besides  arresting  their  extinction  and  secur* 
ing  iheir  existence,  with  all  the  economic  and  meteorolo- 
gical benefits  which  must  therefrom  result. 

Commencing  a  survey  of   the  colony  at  its  south-  Vidoitj 
western  extremity,  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River,  we  q^'^L 
see  little  of  forest  till  we  reach  the  Table  Mountain  Biver^ 
Range,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town.     In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Orange  River  may  be  found  willows,  and  in  Nama- 
qualand,  besides  the  tamarisk,  may  be  found  Thorn 
trees,  probably  Acacia  horrida^  from  five-and-twenty  to 
thirfy  feet  in  height,  and  a  few  trees  of  the  Melkhout^ 
tHderoxylon  inerme;   and  in  the  bed  of  the  river  are 
numerous  islands  covered  with  a  dense  bush. 

Farther  to  the  South  the  only  patches  of  arborescent  Dirtrict  of 
vegetation  to  be  met  with  for  many  a  long  league  are  pa°wil- 
OQ  the  Cedar  Bergen,  a  mountain  range  in  the  district    '™' 
of  Clanwilliam,  to  the  south  of  Namaqualand,  which  is 
indebted  to  the  forests  of  which  these  patches  are  the 
remains  for  the  name  which  they  bear.      They   are 
patches  of  the  Cape  Cedar,  Widdringtonia  junvperoules  ; 
and  this  is  the  only  locali^  in  which  the  tree  is  found, 
though  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  known  as 
Sapree  wood,    TT.  cupressoideSj  is  not  uncommon  in  ele- 
vated localities  throughout  the  colony. 

The  Cape  Cedar  yields  a  valuable  timber,  which  is 
more  easily   wrought  than  deal,  and  is  much  more 
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WECM-W  beantifhl  and  fragrant.  It  is  dose-graincd  and  almort 
The  Cape  indestmctibie  by  damp.  Posts  fixed  in  the  ground,  after 
•edai  &0.  tbirtj  years*  ezposnre  to  alternate  damp  and  droughty 
have  been  found,  when  taken  up,  not  to  be  decayed  beyond 
the  thickness  of  writing-paper.  And  we  have  been  told 
of  a  thick  post  fixed  in  the  ground  as  a  fastening-post 
for  cattle,  which,  from  what  was  known  of  the  history 
of  the  farm-steading,  must  have  been  placed  there  one 
hundred  years  before.  It  was  apparently  as  firm  in 
the  ground  as  ever  it  could  have  been,  and  so  far  as 
bad  been  observed,  no  decay  had  taken  place.  Unhappily 
the  trees  are  being  destroyed  fast.  Along  river-beds 
&rther  to  the  South  are  seen,  along  with  the  Melkhont, 
Sideroxyhn  inerme^  the  Swartbast,  Royena  hicida.  To 
the  south  of  the  mountain  range,  separating  Clan- 
William  from  the  Cape  district,  may  be  seen  growing, 
near  Wel]ine;ton,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Doomboom, 
Acacia  horrida ;  and  we  have  been  informed  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ceres,  and  for  some  distance  into  the  Bokke- 
veld,  there  are  in  kloofs  forest  patches  of  yellow  wood, 
Podocarpus,  but  the  information  received  is  too  vi^ne 
to  warrant  speaking  of  this  with  greater  precision.  The 
only  forests  deserving  the  name,  nearest  to  the  remains 
of  the  forests  formerly  clothing  the  Cedar  Ber^n,  aro 
Foiwts  on  the  forests  on  the  Table  Mountain  Range,  consistiiig  of 
J5;«^aW«  some  above  Newlands,  on  the  landward  side  of  Table 
Mountain,  and  some  at  Nord  Hoek,  on  the  seaward  side 
of  the  same  range,  at  the  point  where  it  separates  False 
Bay  from  the  ocean. 

There  are  on  the  level  ground  at  the  base  of  Table 
Mountain,  on  the  landward  side,  and  on  the  sides  of  that 
mountain,  both  on  the  landward  and  on  the  seaward 
sides,  extensive  artificial  plantations.  Nowhere  in  the 
colony  can  be  seen  a  landscape  embracing  such  extensive 
woodland  scenery,  varied  with  vineyards  and  cultivated 
fields,  as  may  be  seen  from  eminences  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Wynberg,  commanding  an  extensive  range  of 
country.  But  these  plantations  are  not  forests  as  that 
terni  is  now  employed.  Of  naturally-produced  trees  the 
first  which  here  arrests  attention  is  the  Silver  Tree, 
Leucadendron  argenteum,  which  may  be  seen  a  little  above 
the  limits  of  the  plantations  on  the  face  of  Table  Moun- 
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tein,  passing  over  ihe  neok  of  the  Devil's  Hill,  and  in  6APE  COlOiT 
patehee  extending  towards  Wynberg  Hill,  where  it 
oovers  extensive  rising  grounds,  ei&er  excluding  all 
other  trees  or  associating  with  the  Kreapelboom,  L&uco* 
Bpermum  eonocarpunij  the  Sagar  "Bash^  Protea  melifera^ 
with  other  species  of  the  same  genns,  with  the  Taibosch, 
RHms,  of  different  species,  and  with  other  shrabs  affect* 
ing  a  similar  habitat. 

All  of  these  maj  be  considered  arborescent  shrubs ;  Tr«e«gnyw^ 
bat  in  the  kloofs  of  the  mountain  are  trees  such  as  are  ^s  ^^  ^* 
more  like  what  are  associated  with  the  idea  of  forest  themou- 
trees ;  and  these  are  found  growing  in  tangled  thickets,  taiot. 
which  accord  more  with  the  popular  idea  of  primeval 
foreets  than  do  what  may  be  called  groves  of  Silver  Trees. 

In  these  kloofs  grow,  among  other  trees  of  less  im- 
portance, the  Hard  Pear  (Olmia  Ocb'pensis),  the  White 
l*ear  (Fterocelastnui  rostratus)^  the  Assegaj  wood  (Our- 
iiseafaginea)y  the  Zybast  (Gelasirus  aoumtnaitui),  the 
Zwartbast  (Boy end  lucida)^  the  Boodels,  or  Red  Alder 
(^Owumia  Capensis),  the  Beukenhout,  or  Gape  Beech 
(ifymiM  mdanophleoe),  the  Spechout,  or  Pork  wood 
iKiggelaria  Oapensis),  the  Stinkwood  (Oreodaphne  huU 
lata)^  the  Yellowwood  (Podccarptis)^  the  Oljvienhout, 
or  01ivewok)d  (Olea  verrucosa)^  the  Black  Ironwood  (0. 
lawrifolia),  the  White  Ironwood  (0.  Capensis,  or  O./ovO' 
^)UUa)j  and  the  Keurboom  (VirgiUa  Oaperuis), 

Leaving  these  forests  and  the  plantations  of  oak,  wil-  The  On- 
low,  poplars,  cluster-pines,  stone-pines,  and  vineyards  teniqua 
with  which  thev  are  skirted,  and  following  the  coastline  ^^^^^ 
to  the  eastward,  we  meet  with  nothing  like  forest  till 
we  reach  the  Outeniqua  Mountains,  in  the  district  of 
George,  and  the  continuations  of  these  extending  eastward 
between  Long  Kloof  and  the  sea.  There  are  remains  of 
ancient  foresto  in  the  intervening  district,  and  there  are 
wooded  kloofs  in  the  Sonderende  and  the  Langebergen^ 
bat  these  are  few  in  number  and  limited  in  extent.  In 
the  more  inland  districts  of  the  colony,  in  the  same 
longitudes,  we  shonld  look  for  even  snch  forest-patches  in 
vain*  There  the  Mimosa  Doomboom  or  KaiTOO  Doom, 
Aeada  hornda^  may  be  found,  but  found  only  as  soli- 
twy  trees,  or  in  little  patches,  or  in  continuons  winding 
lines  following  watercourses. 
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CAPt  COIOW       But  the    Oatoniqna  forests  and  the  contizraatibns 
Hall*8  ^^  them,  extending  thront^h  the  distriots  of  GFeorge  and 

e»riinat«  of    the  Knysna  into  that  of  IJitenhage,  are  forests  deserving 
their  area.     (j]ie  name.     By  Hall  they  are  said  to  cover  an  area  of 
not  less  than  2,000  square  miles.    We  are  not  prepared 
either  to  accept  or  to  contradict  the  statement.  In  giving 
evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  LegislatiTe 
Council  on  August  21,  1865,  the  Colonial  Botanist  said 
amongst  other  things,  in  reply  to  query  95 :  "  *  Will  yon 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  changes  you  would  recommend  ?' 
With  a  view  to  the  developing  of  our  timber  trade,  and 
so  making  the  forests  a  more  productive  source  of  revenue. 
Evidence      I  recommend :  First,  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  report 
SeCol.inial  ^^  ®®^^  forest.  Specifying  the  boundary  and  extent  of 
Botanidt       each  patch  or  clump,  the  different  kinds  of  fcrees  grow- 
before  a        ing  xa  each  of  them,  the  numbers,  either  proportional  or 
mittee  of^'  absolute,  of  each  different  kind ;  the  general  magnitude 
the  LeiHRla-  they  have  attained,  and  the  situations   they  generally 
^  Coon-    occupy,  stating  what  numbers  or  what  proportions  are 
of  easy  access  or  of  difficult  access,  or  altogether  inao- 
cessible,  but  which  maybe  made  accessible  at  a  moderate 
erpense.     At  present  we  cannot  say  what  we  have. 
Suppose  a  demand  were  to  arise  for  a  particular  kind  of 
timber,  and  the  purchaser  were  to  say,  '  I  require  Stink- 
wood  ;  how  many  cubic  feet  can  you  furnish  annually  ?  * 
There  is  not  a  man  in  the  colony  can  tell.     *  How  many 
Stinkhout  trees  of  three  feet  diameter  have  you  ?  *  Not 
a  man  in  the  colony  can  tell  whether  there  are  a  thou- 
sand or  a  hundred  thousand.     '  What  is  the  extent  of 
vour  forests  P  are  there  a  hundred  square  miles  or  six 
hundred  square  miles  ?  '    It  is  the  same.     We  cannot 
tell  any  customer  what  we  have.     In  order  to  obtain 
proper  reports  on  this  subject  it  would  be  perhaps  ne- 
cessary to  get  surveys  made  by  professional  men ;  but 
this  done,  the  various  forest  rangers    might  furnish 
accounts  of  the  different  clumps  at  very  little  expense.   I 
have  here  a  map  of  the  Knysna  forests,  by  the  Surveyor- 
General,  with  the  particulars  of  their  contents,  furnished 
by  Mr.  Bain.   But  when  we  get  beyond  this,  between  the 
Knysna  and  the  Zitzikamma  forests,  there  is  a  large 
space  of  unexplored  forest.     Of  the  Zitzikamma  I  have 
a  similar  chart,  with  annotations  famished  by  Captain 
Harrison.    But  of  the  intervening  forest  nobody  can  tell 
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whafe  is  its  extent,  or  what  it  contains*  Nobody  has  CtfE  COIOMT 
ever  been  through  it,  although  I  believe  Mr.  Bain  has 
offiered  to  take  a  pack-oz,  azid,  with  six  coloured  men, 
cat  his  way  throngh,  and  report.  And  even  the  Knysna 
forest  is  but  little  known.  A  gentleman  from  the 
Knysna  writes  to  me  by  last  mail  that  he  observes  that 
in  ihe  Ckrvemment  returns  the  property  in  that  district 
is  valued  at  77,OOOZ. ;  bat  he  says  if  the  Gbvemment 
woold  open  ap  the  forest,  it  would  be  worth,  perhaps^ 
400,0002.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  some  accurate 
ioformation  on  this  subject.  The  reports  which  I  sug- 
gest would  entail  some  expense  for  surveys,  but  the 
rangers  could  provide  the  particulars  as  to  their  con« 
tents,  a»." 

A  great  deal  more  than  this  would  be  requisite  for  a 
satis&ctoiy  administration  of  the  management  of  the 
forests ;  and  until  this  is  supplied  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  speak  definitely  of  the  extent  and  the  value  or  unport- 

The  forests  are  in  large  patches,  interspersed  with  The 
and  among  good  grazing-ground  and  arable  land.  They  ^^^^ 
oonunenoe  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  George, 
and  extend  to  the  eastward,  forking  somewhat  as  they 
approach  the  lake  district,  whence  they  spread  into  the 
di^rict  of  the  Knysna.  Between  the  summit  of  the 
Onteniqua  Mountain  and  the  sea  is  a  dense  impene- 
tnUe  rarest  of  great  extent ;  the  general  appearance  of 
the  conntry  beyond  which,  from  some  high  land  near 
Flettenberg  Bay,  is  that  of  an  extensive  flat  intersected 
by  deep  rirer-beds,  with  patches  of  forest  and  grazing- 
land  in  the  foreground 

To  the  east  of  this  is  the  Ziteikamma  forest,  con-  Zitsikain- 
sisting  of  patches  more  or  less  extensive,  scattered  over 
a  district  measuring  some  twenty  miles  long  by  five  in 
breadth.  ^ 

Most  of  the  Knysna  woods  are  of  a  good  durable  JJJJJiafag 
character,  one  indication  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  in  the 
fkct  that  they  are,  or  were,  in  increasing  demand  for  rail*  ^^* 
way  constmction.    The  woods  reckoned  the  best  are  *^'*'*"* 
those  of  the  Iron  wood,  two  sorts  (Oleci,  and  possibly 
MiUetia)^  Ass^^wood  (Ourtisea  Capeneis),  Black  Stink- 
wood   (OreodapJme  Imllata),  White    Stinkwood  (OeUia 
rkaimnifoUa)^  Upright  Yellow-wood  {Fodocarpus  Thwnm 
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Ctf^mW    hergit),  Oateuiqoa  Tellow-wood  (P.  eUmgakuX  Hiard 

Pear  (Olinia  OapeiMu),  Bed  Pear  (^Phoberoi  J^dUoim), 

Kersewood  {Pterocekutria  va/riahUis),  Melkhoat  (JftiiHi. 

Bops  obovata)y  White  Els  (^Platyloinu  irifiliatuaX  Bed 

Els  {Ounioma  Ocvpeneis)^  Kamaasie  (Chmoma  Kamasgi^  or 

Oelastrtu  elliptieua),  Boodhont  (^Oehna  arbored),  Wliite 

Pear  {Pterocelastnu  roetratus).    Klip   Els    {Pleetroma 

MundHana),  Esaenbont  {Eckebergia  OapenM,  or  Rhm 

IcBvigatus)^  Saffron  wood  {ElcBodendron  crocmtm)^  Wild 

Salee  {Tarohorumthus  camphoratus)^  Beakenhont  (Myr» 

fine  mehmopMeos)^  Kearboom  (Virgilia  OapenM)^  Wild 

Ohestnnt  (fialodendron  Ooperwa),  Sjcamore  (jBycomaruB 

Oapenna). 

MoiC  The  most  valuable  of  the  timber  trees  in  the  Zitra* 

^terMt  ^«i™»  w  yielded  bv  Stinkwood  (Oreodaphne,  or  Oeliis)^ 

intheZit-    Tellowwood  {Podotarpu8),   Essenhont  (JBokebergia^  or 

liiauiuiuL     Rhus),  White  Ela  (Platylapua  frifoUata). 

Bat  besides  these  there  are  yielded  and  valned 
Assegai  (Ourtista  Oapensis)^  White  Fear  {PetroeeUuiruf 
ToHratus^lroawood  (Olea^  or  MiUetia)^  Sa&aan  {Elceo* 
dendron  oroceum),  Kear  (VirgUia  Oapensis),  Kersehont 
(Pterocelastrus  vari4xbili8)\  Hard  Pear  {Olinia  Oapmsts)^ 
and  also  Bed  Els  {Ounonia  OapenM)^  Michellwood 
{Phoheros  Mwndtii)^  Blaok  Ironwood  {Olea  laurifoUa)^ 
Paardepis  {Hippcbromus  alata),  Benkenhont  (My nine 
mdanopldeoe)^  White*wood  {Nieibuhria  iriphyUa)^  Vleer 
(OhilianthuSy  or  Nima)^  Kamassi  (Ghnioma,  or  Oelagfris}^ 
Boihoat  {Ochna  a/rhorwi)^  EZlip  Els  {PUctrcma  Munidt* 
tana),  Swartbast  {Royma  lucida)^  Smallblad  {Hartogia 
Oapefuis),  Zy-bast  {Oelastnu  aouminatus),  Malabar  tree 
{Sycomorua  Capensis)^  Onderbosch  {Halleria  ellipHca). 

Beyond  tiie  Zitmkamma  the  patches  of  forest  are 
more  loosely  dispersed,  like  the  drift-clond  ofbtimes  seen 
outside  the  more  oontinnoas  oloud  on  tiie  mountain- 
tops  in  the  colony ;  some  in  the  electoral  division  of 
Uitenhage  are  those  of  the  Klein  and  Van  Stadans  rivers, 
of  the  Znurberg,  and  of  Olifiemts  Hoek.  The  patches 
are  comparatively  small,  and  they  are  widely  scattered. 
Befond  In  those  of  Klein  and  Van  Stadans  rivers  are  found 

2^^*"  Melkhout  (SiderovyUm  inerms),  OKvewood  (Olea), 
Sneezewood  (Ptaerwiylon  iMe)y  Salee  (Tatyihonanthiu 
tamphoraitu)^  TBSboaoli  (22AtM),  Bosganna  (Bhtu  laevu 
gata),  Oudenhbut  (HaUeria  eUipiiGa)^  bkeerhoat,  Booden* 
boat  (Ochnea  airborea)^  YeUowwpod  (Podocarpw)^  Black 
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OKre  {Clea  Ixm^MaY  WHte  OUve  (EaUeria,  or  Olea),  BIPEMIW 
Hftrd  Pear  (OUnia  Cctpenns)^  Paardepia  {Hippohromui 
aiaia).  Wild  Lemon  (Parkmuonict^  or  QrumeUa)^  Konej* 
bcmtk  (Hyrenlioat    (Olea  verrucosa)^    Red    Melkhoat 
{MiWMwojw  oiovofti),  Bastard  TaiboBch. 

Bj  carrespondence  with  the  Forest  Banger  we  learn  ^^""^^ 
tint  tke  forests    in  Olifants  Hoek  extend  from   the  ^'^ 
&nn  Nna,  on  the  road  from  Port  Elizabeth,  to  the  theFomt 
month  of  the  Bushman  riyer,  a  distance  of  rather  more  ^adsw • 
tlian  forty  nules ;  that  all  the  different  kinds  of  trees  are 
fop]|d  growing  mors  or  less  abundantly  together — ^no  one 
species  being  confined  to  any  one  locality — and  the  dis* 
pefskm  and  -varying  numbers  are  so  great  that  it  would 
be  diffioolt  to  estimate  their  comparative  or  relative  pro* 
portions.    The  most  abundant  ne  considered  to  be  the 
Gsttyhont  and  the  Safraanhout  {EUsodendron  crocewn}m 
Next  in  number  these  the  Yellow-wood  (^Podocarptis),  the 
Boifols  Ball,  or  Wild  Katjepiering  (Oaardenia  Thunber* 
sis),  the  Kaffirboom  (Erythrina  (Jaffra)^  and  the  Bosch 
Boerboon  {Sehotia  latifolid). 

Hb  stated  that  there  were  also  abundance  of  Sneeze- 
hoat  (^FtcBroxylon  idUeX  White  Ironwood  (OZeo,  or 
Fspm),  Black  Ironwood  (Olea  lawrifoUa)^  White  Melk- 
bout  (Btdenuylon  tnerme)^  Red  Melkhout  (Mimfi8op$ 
oftoMiia),  Lepelhout  (Ckusine  Oapemis)^  Gamdeboo  Stink* 
wood  (OeUiB  rlwmnif6lia\  Ej^phout,  or  Wild  Lemon 
{QnmiBlea  eymo$a)y  Esseoihout  {Echebwgia  Ooj^eneis)^ 
Bootjehout  {Oehna  a/rhorea)j  Hottentot's  Boerboon 
(SehoHa  ipeciosa)^  Wilde  Pmimen  {Sapmdue  Pappeck^  or 
Ha/rp&^hyUwn  Oc^frum)^  White  Pear  IPtfrocelastniti  roe* 
Irolitf),  Nooijesboom  {Oussonia  9pictda)^  Wild  Figtree 
{UrotUgma  Ncdalmm), 

He  added  that  most  of  the  trees  were  of  easy  aooesSy 
and  that  he  did  not  think  any  were  altogether  inac- 
cessible. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford  are  many  hills  and  ?^^^ 
klodSi  covered  with  trees  of  Assegai  (Ovrtisea  Oapensis)^  Bedford. 
faon  wood  (^OUa)^  and  other  trees,  once  Gk>vermnent 
fawsis,  but  now  private  property. 

Travelling  eastward  from  Bedford,  we  next  meet  with  ^^^^  f°. 
farasts  in  the  district  of  Eatberg.  They  exist  in  patches  ofVatbe^ 
scattered  over  a  district  about  four,  or  five  miles  long — 
an  area  of  about  twenty  square  miles — or  about  800  acres. 
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The  most 
important 
timber- 
yielding 
trees  in  thif 
district. 


Forests  or 
Kaffraria. 


Thej  aie  situated  on  the  monntain  range  ronning 
and  west  which  separates  that  district  from  WinterbeK 
in  kloofs  formed  by  spurs  from  the  mountains. 

The  timber-yielding  trees  in  them,  we  were  inforaied 
by  the  Bey.  W.  B.  Thomson,  are  these — Oateniqna 
Yellow-wood  (Podoca/rptu  elongatus)^  Upright  Yellow- 
wood  (P.  Thwnbergii)j  White  Ironwood  (0200^  or  V^rii)^ 
Black  Ironwood  (Olea  Zattn/blia),  Sneeze  wood  (Ptaenxsy- 
lon  utUe),  White  Pear  (Pirocelasirus  rostratus)^  Bed  Pear 
(Phoheros  Ecklorm)^  Kaffir  Plum  (HarpephyUum  Cttf^ 
frum)j  Wild  Chestnut  (OtUodendron  Capenak),  Safi|Lan- 
hout  (^ElcBodendron  croceum)^  Gamdeboo  Stinkwood 
{GelUa  rhamnifoUus),  Assegaiwood  (CwrHsea  GapentU)^ 
Essenhout  {EcJcbergea,  or  Bhus),  Zuurebesjes  {Dovyali$ 
rhcmmoides),  Paardepis  (^Hippohromus  alata)j  Quairie 
{Eiiclea)j  Bed  Els  (Ounonia  Oapensis),  and  Buffels  Ball, 
or  Wild  Katjepiering  (Gardenia  Tkunbergia). 

Mr.  Thomson  reckoned  that  there  were  about  four 
trees  per  acre  of  useful  timber  of  all  kinds.  The  Yellow 
woods,  Ironwoods,  Sneezewoods,  Assegaiwood,  and 
Ouarrie  were  the  trees  of  which  there  were  the  greatest 
number,  and  together  these  were  about  equal  in  number 
to  the  whole  of  the  rest.  The  tree  of  which  there  were 
fewest  was  the  Essenhout.  These  and  the  YeUowwood 
were  generally  situated  deep  in  the  forest,  near  the  pre- 
4;ipitous  krantzes,  and  were  said  to  be  difficult  of  access. 
The  other  kinds  were  more  indiscriminately  scattered ; 
not  many  can  be  said  to  be  easy  of  access,  but  yeiy  few 
can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  inaccessible. 

At  Eland's  Post  there  is  what  appears  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  or  another  forest-patch,  and  thus 
are  we  brought  to  the  forests  of  Kaffrana. 

These  commence  in  the  Crown  reserye,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Chumie  range,  and  extend  in  a  succession  of 
extensiyeforest-patqhes  to  the  yicinity  of  Bang  William's 
Town.  In  that  locality  one  portion  of  an  extensiye 
forest-patch  is  known  as  the  Pxrie  Bush ;  another  is  known 
as  Baillie's  Oraye.  The  range  of  forest-patches  firom 
the  Chumie  to  King  William's  Town  may  measure  about 
thirty  miles  long  by  about  ten  wide.  The  forests  are 
generally  situated  in  kloo&  and  mountain-sides,  and  in 
steep  krantzes. 

The  kinds  of  trees  found  in  the  yicinity  of  Kix^ 
William's  Town  to  be  most  abundant  are-^Outeniqua 
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Tellow-wood  (Podoearpus  elongata),  Upriglit  Yellow-  WEOOIOIT 
^vood  (P.  Thunbwgii)^  Black  Ironwood  (Olea  laurifolia), 
White  Ironwood  (Vepris  lanceolaia)^  Melkhont  (Stder" 
oxyltm  inerme)^  White  Pear  {Pteroedaatrw  rostrattis)^ 
Bed  Pear  (PhoberosEcJdonii)^  Assegai  (Curtisiafaginea)^ 
Wnd  Chestnnt  {GalodendronOaperuis),  Boerboom  {Scho* 
tia),  Kaffir  Plum  (JEarpephyUum  Oaffrum)^  E^affirboom 
{Erythrina  Oaffra),  Olyvenhoat  (Olea  verrucosa)^  Baffel's 
dom  (JZizyjphus  mucronaia)^  and  Camdeboo  Stinkwood 
{OeltiB  rkamn/^oUus). 

But  with  these  are  many  other  trees  yielding  woods 
which  might  be  used  as  timber  if  brought  into  the 

In  the  list  given  there  has  been  followed  an  order  ^^  ^^"^ 
approximating  to  the  relatiye  importance  of  the  trees  ^|^nds°of 
growing  there,  estimating  this  either  by  their  numbers  or  treei. 
by  their  value  as  timber-yielding  trees.     The  common 
Yellow-wood  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  abnndant.    The 
Black  Ironwood  nearly  equals  it  in  number  of  trees ;  but 
these  are  of  much  less  magnitude,  and  consequently 
yield  much  less  timber.     The  Upright  Yellow-wood  is 
scarce  compared  with  either  of  those  trees.     The  Melk- 
hout  is  more  abundant  than  the  White  Ironwood;  and 
the  Assegai  is  more  abundant  than  the  Bed  Pear. 

There  are  probably  few  forest  countries  which  can  General 
tell  of  such  a  variety  of  forest  trees  to  be  found  within  ^^^^ 
so  limited  an  area  as  some  of  the  South  African  forests, 
or  as  the  Gape  Colony,  all  of  them  usefol  and  used  for 
economic  purposes. 

In  the  tabulated  list  prepared  by  Dr.  Pappe,  and  Explui^- 
embodied  in  his  '  Silva  Capensis,*  are  given,  in  succes-  ^'Ji^i^ 
sive  columns,  the  botanical  names,  the  general  height,  list 
the  character  of  trunk,  the  characteristics  of  the  wood, 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  name  by  which 
it  is  known  in  the  colony ;  of  three  only  is  it  said  '  little 
used,'  of  one  only  '  no  particular  use,'  of  three  only  is 
it  said  '  fuel ; '  and  of  one  of  these,  as  of  another,  it  is 
mentioned  that  it  is  manu&ctured  into  charcoal. 

A  more  comprehensive  list,  prepared  by  the  late 
colonial  botanist,  supplies  much  additional  information 
in  regard  to  the  natural  history  and  economio  uses  of 
these  and  of  other  tirees  found  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
eolony. 
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The  folhtoing  Tahle^  fhowing  the  principal  Timber  Treet  of  8mdh 
Africa  and  their  properties^  8pc.y  has  been  supplied  for  ikis  work 
by  Howry  HaU,  Esq.,  F.R.G.8. 


Dntob  and  lEngHsh 

Weiffhk 
ofa 

GoBtof 

OommoD  and  BoUuiicaJ 

NattYeNaaci. 

Tliwiaili 

Karnes. 

vuinu 

Foot. 

Virs  1. 

IDs. 

Assegniwood,  or 

Oomhlebe 

66 

1-6 

Colour  light  red,  grain 

Cape  lADcewood 

like  laooewood,  very 

(OurtUiafoffinea) 

9 

tough  and  elastic ;  used 
for  wheel  spokea, 
shafta,  waggon  rafla, 
shafts  of  assegais,  and 
tmmen^   work    gene- 

• 

xally. 

Cedar  Boom 

41 

1-25 

A  kind  of  cv  press ;  grows 
prinetpallj  on  the 
Cedar  MoontaiBs,  di- 

{WiddringUmia 

JunipimaidM) 

TisioB  of  Clanwilliam. 

Used  for  floors,  roofs. 

and  general  bnilding 

pnrposes.     Grain  not 

unlike  Havannah  Ce- 

dar. Will  not  bear  es- 

posnre  to  weather. 

Wild  Chestnnt 

40 

1-25 

Timber  very  inferior,  and 

(Calodendnm 

warps  much  on  sea- 

Cap0n»$) 

soning. 

Doom  Boom 

Hokobala 

40 

1-26 

Serenl  Tarieties  of  this 

{Acacia  Giraffah 

MotYoUa 

species   afford    small 

A,  harrida) 

timber  for  spars,  feno- 
ing,  &c,  and  is  also 
much  Used  for  ftiel, 
chaxeoalt  fte.  Bark 
empLojed  in  taoning. 
Sevexsi  varieties    al*^ 

fordgmn. 

Cape  Ebony 

ItoomgaiiB 

00 

1-25 

Not  of  any  commercial 

(Eudea  pseid' 

Oomgwali 

Talue. 

dktniu) 

Qvaixi 

White  Els,  or  Cape 

88 

1*25 

Used  for  paliofrs,  posts, 

Elder 

and     general      farm 

(Piaiylopku9  tri- 

work. 

j/bliaku) 

- 
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Maanca. 


BedBla 
((knama  OtgMmU) 


BoekEls 


Entn  Hont,  orCape 
{EciatergiaC^pentu) 


Hat  Grownwood 


IlOBWOOd, 

hUck 
{Olea  UnmifoUa) 


NatiwNi 


Weight 

of  a 

OnUo 

Foot. 


lbs. 
47 


OonuTamati 


Tanibooti,  or 
Hoaake 


Bo.       do. 

white 

Kaffirboom 
{fir}ftkrina  Cojfra) 


Melkhovt, 
Milkwood 


OoiQiimbiti 


Oomamai,  or 
LimaooUi 


Oomtombi        63 


Oast  of 
iinrldng 
FIr-il. 


1-60 


48 


64 


88 


1-40 

a 


1-80 


2-00 


1-75 


^tffffi^Tltf, 


Reaemblea  red  birch ;  is 
used  for  farm  and 
waggon-building  pur- 
posea. 

A  smaller  and  harder 
variety. 

A  tongh  and  Tahiable 
timber,  resembling 
elm,  used  for  common 
floors,  &c. ;  can  be  pro- 
cured up  to  18  inchea 
squara, 

Qrows  in  Natal  to  2  feet 
diameter.  The  wood 
similar  to  elm,  uaed 
for  naves  of  wheels 
and  machine  work. 

Very  heavy,  grain  fine 
like  pear-tree.  Used 
for  waggon  axles,  cogs, 
spokes,  railway  sleep- 
evB,  &C.;  is  very  du- 
rable. Can  be  got  in 
logs  up  to  18  inches 
square. 

Used  for  same  purpoeea. 


Wood  soft  and  light, 
grain  open  and  porous, 
splita  easily,  and  used 
principally  for  roof 
shingles,  owing  to  its 
not^  being  liable  to 
take  fire. 

Colour  white;  uaed  Ibr. 
wheelwork,  &c  There 
iaalso  adarker  variety. 
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Dutch  and  English 

Gommon  And  Botenical 

Names. 

NatiYe  Names. 

Weight 

of  a 

Onbic 

Foot 

Gostof 

working 

Firal. 

Bemazkn 

Red  MangroTe 

lbs. 

Used  in  Natal  te  posts 
and  fendng; 

Oliven  Hont, 

Mild  Oliye 

{Olea  verrucosa) 

Konka 

60 

2 

Wood  of  small  sise,  snd 
genezally  decayed  at 
heazt.  Used  for  &nc7 
turning. 

Safraan  Haut 
{Hex  erocea) 

• 

• 

54 

A  kind  of  ereigrBeii  oak. 
The  wood  18  strong  and 
tough;  baik  used  far 
tanning. 

Nies  Hont,  or 

Soeezewood 

{Pteroxylon  uHUi) 

Oomtata 

68 

8 

A  most  dmabls  and  use- 
fill  timber,  resembling 
satinwood;  yeiy  full 
of  a  gum  or  resin  like 
Oniacnm;  bums  like 
candlewood.  lavaln- 
able  for  beams,  lintels* 
railway  sleepers,  sills, 
&e.  It  is  diiBeidt  to 
prccore  of  lazge  scant- 

Stinlcwood 
{Launta  btdlaia) 

1 

68 

1-6 

Bssembles  dazk  walnnt. 
Inralnable  fat  fnmi- 
tnre  andcaniagebiuld- 
ing,  gim-8to(Ssy  and 
gener^  earring  pnr^ 
poses. 

Geel  Hont,  or 

Yellow  Wood 

{Taxua  dongata) 

OomBoba 

40 

185 

Is  one  of  the  largest  tre«« 
found  in  the  forests.  In 
of  the  yew  species. 
Colour  Hght   yellow. 

Wilge  Boom      ) 
Willow 
{Salix  GariepiiuL) 

88 

Grows  along  water- 
courses.  Wood  of  little 
tbIus  except  fiir  fuel 
orchareoal. 
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Fmits. 


Of  indigeiumB  froitB  South  Africa  baa  not  mnch  to  KFECOIOIT 

boaat.    There  are  not  a  few  names  of  frait-bearing  trees         

or  ahraba  given  to  Gape  prodnctions,  with  some  qoali-   ^?!ll!?. 
tpng  demgnation,  batln  hw  caaeB,  tf  in  mora  tiW  one,  "'"^'^ 
are  there  mdts  of  the  same  kind*    Besemblance  in  ap- 
pearance  is  generally  all  that  they  have  in  common ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  a  resemblanoe  in  the  appearance  of  the 
tree  alone  which  has  suggested  the  name. 

The  one  case  of  identity  referred  to  is  the  Bramble.  ^^  ^^ 
At  the  Cape  there  are  five  species  of  Babns,  and  one  of 
them  ia  a  variety  of  the  common  Bramble-bosh  of 
Eoropey  known  as  B,  fruUeonu  var,  Bergii,  the  frnit  of 
which  is  eqnal  in  flavour  to  that  in  Europe.  It  is  called 
Braam-bosch  in  Dutch.  It  is  abundant  in  mountaiii 
ravines  in  the  Gape  and  Stellenbosch  districts,  as  is  also 
another  species,  B.  pynnatua^  Willd,  which  is  found  also 
in  the  Eastern  Province.  The  roots  of  this  species, 
called  also  Braam-bosch,  are  astringent,  and  are  used  in 
deeoctions  as  a  remedy  for  chronic  diarrhcea,  &c. 

Bnt,  besides  the  Bramble,  we  hear  at  the  Gape  of  J^ 
the  Orange  and  the  Apple,  the  Plum  and  the  Pome-  Ap^^ 
granate,  fuid  the  Gooseberry  and  Gherty ;  and  this  in  puim,  &c* 
reference,  not  to  fruits  under  cultivation,  but  to  what 
the  land  brings  forth  of  itself  without  culture  or  care 
nom  man. 

The  Katal  Orange  was  found  by  Drege  in  woods  and  '^  ^*^ 
on  hills  between  the  Omtendo  and  the  Omgeni,  in  NataL  '^^ 
Mr.  James  Ghapman  found  it  in  different  places,  on  a 
jonmey  which  he  -made  from  Natal  to  the  Zambesi.  He 
writes  of  the  fruit :  '  It  has  a  hard  rind  and  sweet  odour 
when  ripe.  The  pulp  is  eaten,  and  is  of  a  sweet  acid 
taste,  which  is  not  unpleasant.  Elephants  eat  quan« 
tities  of  the  fruit,  but  they  pass  the  poisonous  stones 


Dr.  Mo&t,  formerly  of  the  Knruman  mission,  has 
made  mention  of  it  in  correspondence  with  his  friends, 
aud  specimens  of  the  fruit  were  supplied  to  the  late 
Colonial  Botanist  by  Mr.  Birt  of  Peeltown.  What 
Mr*  Birt  mentions  is  in  accordance  with  what  he  waa 
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llieEei 
Apple  and 
other  firnit 
belonging 
to  the 
order  of 
Bixads. 


Hottentot 
Cherry, 


told  by  Dr.  Livingsione  was  done  by  the  natives  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  ZambeaL  And  Mr.  Chapman,  to 
whom  had  been  submitted  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Biit^ 
wrote,  in  retaming  the  notes :  '  It  is  evidently  the  same 
plant  that  I  meant.  I  can  give  no  additional  informatian, 
saving  that  it  is  found  in  the  rocky  parts  of  the  east* 
em  portion  of  the  continent  of  Soutii  Aifrioa^  from.  Natal 
to  the  Zambesi.  About  midway  between  the  lake  and 
that  river  I  have  found  a  smaller  kind  of  similar  frnit 
on  a  larger  tree ;  but  as  I  did  not  take  particular  notice^ 
it  may  be  the  same.  Many  ladies  in  Natal  like  to  pat  an 
nziripe  fruit  into  their  wardrobes,  because  as  they  ripen 
they  impart  a  delightful  odour  to  the  clothes.  In  Natal 
it  is  the  principal  food  of  the  baboons,  who  break  the 
hard  capsules  by  throwing  them  down  on  the  rocks. 
They  are  plentifcd  on  the  Zambesi.  The  fruit  is  the  siae 
of  a  large  orange,  and  beccnnes  yellow  when  ripe,  and 
answers  to  all  the  description  given.' 

The  Natal  orange  is  cultivated  in  several  of  the 
gardens  about  Uitenhage  for  the  fruity  the  pulp  of 
which  is  considered  delicious. 

The  Kei  Apple  is  the  fruit  of  the  Aberia  Oaffra^  Hk., 
a  shrub  or  small  tree  found  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  colony  and  in  Eaffirland.  The  flowen  bearing 
stamens  and  those  bearing  pistils  grow  on  differmt 
trees,  the  latter  only  bearing  fruit.  It  is  a  shrub  whidi 
answers  admiraldy  for  hedgerows.  The  fruit  is  edible; 
it  is  not  an  apple,  but  it  is  like  a  small  yeUowish 
apple,  and  when  made  into  a  preserve  a  little  of  this 
imparts  to  pumpkin  or  the  rind  of  the  water-melon, 
when  cooked  together,  the  flavour  of  stewed  apples,  or 
of  the  fruit  in  an  apple-pie.  It  belongs  to  tibe  order 
of  Bizads,  of  which  the  Annatto  tree  is  ^e  type. 

To  the  same  order  belong  the  Zuvrehesnes,  a  name 
given  to  the  fruit  of  BowfoUs  rhamnoides^  nuroh^  and 
D.  TohmdifoUoj  Thunb.,  the  latter  of  which  is  said  to 
be  delicious,  making  a  very  fine  preserve.  But  the 
name  Zuurebesjies  is  also  given  to  a  number  of  other 
berries,  each  of  which  has  iSso  a  distinguishing  name. 

Aaavogel  Besjes,  or  Hottentot  Cherry,  is  the  fruit  of 
the  Ma/UToeema  OapenaiSy  Sond.,  a  shrub  growing  in  the 
ravines  of  Table  Mountain,  Hottentot  Holland,  and 
elsewhere. 
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EniysbesiieB  are  tihe  fruit  of  the  Oreuna  oecidenidUe.   WE^NUMT 

Koo-boo- besjies,  a  rose-red  stone-fruit  of  the  size  of  a 
lai^  pea^  and  edible  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  are  the  fruit 
c^the  MystrooBylan  Kvhu^  £.  &  Z.,  a  tree  common  in  the 
forests  of  OliflEuits  Hoek,  Tzitzikamma,  Krakakama»  &o. 

Jackalsbesjies,  which  are  edible,  are  the  fruit  of  the 
Melkbout,  Sideroxylon  inerme^  Lin.,  a  tree  common  in  the 
Cape,  Swellendam,  George,  and  Uitenhage  districts. 

GhuuTibesjiee,  a  weU-known  fruit,  eaten  by  the 
natiyes  as  the  fruit  of  the  Gnarriwood,  EucHea  wndidatOf 
Thte. 

Biedouw-besjies  are  the  fruit  of  the  Oiteotpermum 
ptitfervm^  lan^  one  of  the  Compositsa,  so  named  from 
the  form  of  the  fruit  and  the  hanlness  of  the  seed.  The 
fruity  though  smaUf  is  eaten  bj  the  natives.  It  is  of  a 
sweet  taste  and  palatable.  They  are  also  known  as 
Bush.tick.berries. 

Skildpad-besjies,  though  somewhat  asfaringent  in 
taste,  are  eaten  by  Hottentots  and  children.  They  are 
the  fruit  of  the  Mundtia  spinoaa^  D.C.,  a  decoction  of 
the  tops  of  the  branches  of  which  is  used  in  atrophy, 
phthisis,  Jk).,  and  that  apparently  with  good  effect,  it 
grows  abundantly  on  the  downs. 

The  Eaamsbeerjies  Wilde  Pruimen,  or  Wild  Plum,  is  The  Wild 
the  fruit  of  Pappea  OapensiSy  £  4^  Z.,  a  tree  pretty  ^^»^ 
common  in  Kaffirland  and  in  the  districts  of  Uitenhage 
and  Albany.  It  has  some  resemblance  to  the  plum,  is 
sayouiy,  and  furnishes  a  vinous  beverage  and  excellent 
▼inmor.  Its  kemri  contains  an  oil  which,  though 
edil£^  is  somewhat  purgative;  it  is  recommended  as 
an  external  application  for  ringworm  and  similar 
diseases,  and  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  Ma- 
cassar oiL 

The  E^affir  Plum,  or  Zuure^pmim,  an  edible  fruit,  The  KaflBr 
about  an  inch  long,  is  the  fruit  of  the  HarpephyUum  ^^""^^ 
Caffrwn^  Bemh.,  a  tree  found  in  the  forests  of  Albany, 
Uitenhage,  and  Kaffraria. 

The  Wilde  Amandel,  Wild  Almond,  is  the  fruit  of  The  Wild 
BraMum  SteOat^oUum,  B.  Br.      It  is  a  stone-fruit.  Almond. 
clothed  with  a  velvety  coat^  and  has  received  its  popu- 
lar name  from  its  striking  resemblance  to  an  almond. 
After  having  be^n  soaked  for  some  days  in  water  it  is 
eaten  by  the  natives,  but  it  is  icgurious,  if  not  poisonous, 
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The  wad 

Ghefltniity 

Medlar, 

Apricot^ 

Flg,&o. 


TheWUd 
Lemoo. 


The  Tine. 

Tariuns 

epeeiesof 

gonxd* 


The  Wfld 
Katjepier- 
ing. 


Peesi. 


TheCipe 
GooiebeRy. 


TheKnka- 


when  qnite  fresK  The  kernel  roasted  is  used  as  a  sab- 
stitate  for  coffee. 

The  Wilde  Kastanie,  or  Wild  Chestnut^  is  the  fruit  of 
the  Ocdodendron  Oapense;  the  Wild  Medlar  is  that  of 
Vanffueria  mfatuta ;  the  Stamfracht  appears  to  be  the 
same ;  the  Wild  Jambos  is  the  frait  or  Eugenia  Zeyeru 
Wilde  Abrikos,  or  Wild  Apricot,  is  that  of  Boyena 
anguaUfolia.  The  Wild  Fig  is  the  frait  of  Urogti'gma 
Natalmae,  Bash  Fig  that  of  Sycomonu  Oa^ensis,  Hot- 
tentot Fig  that  of  the  Mesemhryanikemum. 

The  Wild  Lemon  appears  to  be  a  name  given  both 
to  ParJdnsonia  Africana  and  to  Orumelia  Oapensia,  The 
Wild  Pomegranate,  or  Wilde  Graanat,  is  a  name  given 
both  to  Burehdia  Oapefuis  and  to  Osyria  compreents. 

The  vine  is  said  to  grow  wild,  but  it  is  qaestioned. 

With  regard  to  the  growth  of  varioas  species  of  gourd 
there  is  no  qnestion,  bat  in  regard  to  this  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  according  to  the  popular  use  of  the 
term,  this  should  be  reckoned  a  nuit  or  a  vegetable. 
Leaving  this  to  be  determined  by  the  reader,  it  may  be 
stated  that  they  are  to  be  found  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of 
a  pea  upwards,  of  different  shapes,  different  colours,  and 
different  tastes.  One  of  them,  OUniUus  vidgaria,  is  some- 
times found  the  size  of  an  apple,  sometimes  the  size  of  a 
chOd*s  head.  When  edible  or  sweet,  this  is  called  water- 
melon, or  Kaffir  water-melon ;  when  bitter,  it  is  called 
wUd  water-melon,  or  bitter  apple,  and  the  pulp  of  this 
may  be  used  like  that  of  Oolocynth. 

Amongst  fruits  mention  may  be  made  of  that  of  the 
Buffelsbal,  or  Wild  Elatjepiering,  Oardenia  ThunbergiL 
This  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  but  it  is  so  hard  and 
woody  that  it  could  not  be  eaten  if  this  were  otherwise 

Hard  Pear  is  the  fruit  of  OUnia  eynwea ;  Bed  Pear, 
is  that  of  Phoberoe  EckUyrm,  White  Pear  is  that  of  Ftmro. 
eeiUutrus  rottraiuu. 

The  Gape  Gooseberry  is  the  frtdt  otPhyaaUspubescen^^ 
a  species  of  winter  cherry. 

There  are  some  fruits  which  have  not  as  yet  got 
names  from  any  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  One  of 
these  is  the  Kukamakranka;  it  is  the  OeikQMs  tpiralis.  It 
is  an  elongated,  club-shaped,  orange-ookmred  fruit,  with 
a  peculiar  fragrance,  which,  thou^  disagreeable  to  some 
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persons,  is  laghlj  prized  by  others.  It  is  said  to  be  M^  m.OIT 
known  to  every  child  in  the  colony ;  and  this  may  have 
been  observed :  one  nerer  has  occasion  to  speak  of  it 
ihere  in  the  presence  of  children  bnt  their  faces  are  lit 
np  with  smiles.  When  it  is  infased  in  spirits  it  imparts 
its  pleasant  odour  to  the  liquor,  and  so  infused  it  is  em- 
ployed medicinally  in  flatulence  and  in  cholic. 

Mother  of  these  is  the  Naras,  the  fruit  of  Acaniho-  The  Nans, 
wieeos  horrida.    But  this  is  found  considerably  beyond  Anana,  &o. 
the  bounds  of  the  colony,  where  we  find  also  the  Anana^ 
or  Custard  Apple,  the  Monkey  Bread,  Crem-o-tat  Tree,  or 
Baohab,  Adansonia  digiiata^  and  other  fruits  deserving 
of  attention,  but  not  demanding  it  here. 

At  the  Gape,  of  sub-tropical  fruits  and  fruits  of 
European  culture  many  are  under  cultivation  and  thrive 

Wherever  the  ^rape-vine  flourishes  in  the  open  air  Grape- 
tliere  is  a  genial  climate,  comfortable  and  pleasant  to  the  ^j^  ^^ 
European,  for  extreme  cold  is  destructive  to  it ;  warmth  caltuie. 
18  requisite  to  its  fruiting ;  and  when  the  heat  is  great  it 
goea  to  wood. 

At  the  Gape  the  grape— for  the  extensive  culture  of 
which,  if  not  for  its  introduction  into  South  Africa,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes- 
flourishes  and  fruits  as  it  does  only  in  Persia,  the  South  of 
France,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  Aiid  this  may  be  taken  as 
the  medium  indication  of  the  temperature  and  climate. 
It  does  not  grow  everywhere,  but  there  are  extensive 
districts  on  which,  from  the  climate  and  the  soil,  a  vine 
might  be  planted  on  every  square  fathom  of  ground, 
witii  every  probability  of  fruit  and  wine  being  pi*oduced 
in  abundance.  For  an  account  of  the  difierent  kinds  of 
grape,  see '  Productions.' 

Along  with  the  vine  there  grow  and  flourish  nume-  The  Peach, 
rous  fruits  requiring  a  similar  climate.    Amongst  these  ^|ctaruie» 
maybe  enumerated  tibe  Peach,  the  Nectarine,  the  Almond,  ^  ^°^ 
the  Fig,  the  Apricot,  the  Melon,  the  Water-melon,  the 
Loquaty  the  Pomegranate,  the  Lemon,  the  Orange,  the  Nar- 
chey  or  Mandarin  Orange,  the  Seville  or  Bitter  Orange, 
the  Citron  and  the  Lime,  the  Quince,  the  Tomato,  and 
the  Mulberry. 

With  fruits  requiring  a  climate  simOar  to  that  in  The 
which  the  vine  flourishes  are  others  requiring  a  tempen^  Banana, 
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CIPE  WMWT  tare  somewliat  higher.  Growing  under  cnltare  amoogfli 
Rnse-apple^  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Banana,  the  Bo8e4ipple^  the 
Giuva,  ±c   Gnava,  ihe  Granadilla,  and  the  Shaddock. 

As  illostrative  of  these  being  indicative  of  the  ex^ 
The  Pine-  treme  heat,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Pineapple, 
apple.  which  flourishes  in  Ni^aI,  can  only  fruit  satisfiu^torOy,  if 

at  all,  under  glass  at  the  Cape. 
The  Chest-  With  fruits  requiring  a  climate  such  as  is  miitable  to 
imt,  Wal-  those  which  have  been  mentioned  there  are  many  which 
Sot/ &&"  fi^™*"^  under  a  lower  temperature,  such  as  the  Chestnut, 
^^'  the  Walnut,  the  Plum,  the  Pear,  the  Apple,  the  Straw- 
berry, growing  in  the  colony,  and  yielding  delicioiia 
fruit. 

And  as  illustrative  of  these  being  indicative  of  the 
lower  line,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  attempt  to 
cultivate  the  Raspberry  has  been  made  with  only  piutial 
success.  The  Cherry  fruits  only  in  the  cold  Bockeveld ; 
and  the  (Jooseberry  fruits  only  in  a  few  of  the  cooler 
districts  of  the  colony  and  it  may  be  said  in  veiy  few  of 
these. 

Flowen. 

Aloei.  One  of  the  first  plants  which  arrests  the  attention  of 

a  stranger  from  Europe  on  landing  in  Table  Bay  is  the 
American  Aloe.  This  plant,  though  naturalized  at  the 
Cape,  is  not  indigenous,  but  the  true  Aloe  is,  and  this  also 
soon  commands  attention.  Several  species  grow  in 
South  Africa^  and  the  inspissated  juice  is  an  uticle  of 
commerce  exported  in  large  quantities  from  the  colony. 
Theyare  often  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other, 
tiie  Flowering  Aloes,  but  the  designation  is  unhappy,  as 
both  flower,  and  the  so-called  American  Aloe  is  not  an 
Aloe  at  all,  but  an  Agave.  The  flower  of  the  Aloe  is  bril- 
liant in  colour ;  that  of  the  other  is  of  a  greenish  hue^ 
and  less  striking. 
GramOa,  There  are  at  theCape  not  a  few  flowering  plants  like 

^^  the  Aloe  in  leaf,  and  some  not  unlike  the  Aloe  in  flower. 

Amongst  the  latter  what  are  most  likely  to  engage  the 
attention  of  one  to  whom  the  rich  flowers  of  the  Cape 
are  new,  are  plants  belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the 
Houseleek:  the  Crassula^sB.  They  have  fleshy  stems 
and  leaves,  but  the  latter  are  roundish  and  not  tapering, 
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Eks  those  of  the  Aloee.  The  flowers  aro  often  showy ;  MfCWlfllT 
crimson,  white,  or  yellow,  or  of  some  intermediate  colonr. 
Bat  while  the  Aloe  has  always  six  stamens,  in  these  they 
Tary  in  nnmher,  being  generally  as  many,  or  twioe  as 
many,  as  the  petals,  and  these  are  in  some  fbnr,  in  some 
five,  and  in  some  from  six  to  nine  in  nnmber. 

Amongst  them  there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  species  Roches, 
of  GrasBola,  of  which  nearly  forty  haye  been  introduced  ^^^^^ 
into  and  cultiyated  in  Britain,  and  several  species  of  &c."   ^ 
Boohea,  in  both  of  which  genera  the  number  of  stamens 
is  five,  the  same  as  the  number  of  the  divisions  in  the 
calyx  and  corolla ;  and  upwards  of  thirty  species  of  Coty- 
ledon, or  Navel  Wort ;  a  few  species  of  nialanchoe,  and  a 
species  of  Bryophyllum,  in  all  of  which  the  number  of 
stamens  is  double  that  of  the  divisions  of  the  calyx, 
which  in  the  Navel  Wort  is  five, in  the  Kalanchoe  four; 
tins  is  also  the  case  with  the  Bryophyllum,  which  is  found  Bemark- 
in  Delagoa  Bay,  and  has  this  remarkable  property :  a  leaf  ^)^^ 
laid  on  moist  soil  often  produces  young  plants  at  all  the  Bi^pbyl- 
notches,  whence  it  has  got  the  name,  it  being  derived  Inni. 
from  5ruo,  to  sprout,  and  phyllwn,  a  leaf. 

Thick-leaved,  like  the  plants  described,  are  the  Me-  Meiembiy 
sembryanthemums,  or  !Fig  Marigolds,  of  which  there  are  ^^^ 
upwards  of  three  hundred  species  growing  at  the  Cape, 
most  of  which,  indading  the  Ice-plant,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  and  cultivated  in  England.  The  species 
named,  like  some  others,  having  little  transparent  pellicles 
containing  pure  liquid  scattered  over  the  leaves,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  being  sprinkled  over  with  ice, 
has  procured  fer  it  the  name  it  bears. 

Most  of  these  have  brilliant  red,  yellow,  or  white 
flowers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  opening  only  in  the 
heat  of  the  sunshme,  whence  they  get  the  name  given  to 
them  by  botanists,  which  is  derived  from  mesembrya,  mid- 
day, and  anthemwmj  a  flower.  In  them  the  petals  are 
numerous,  as  are  also  the  stamens,  and  the  leaves  are 
somewhat  boat-shaped.    In  one  respect  they  present  a 

Shenomenon  similar  to  that  of  the  so-called  Bose  of 
ericho:  the  fruit-capsules  are  tightly  dosed  in  dry 
weather,  but  they  open  naturally  after  rain.  If  thrown 
into  water,  and  left  till  thoroughly  soaked,  an  old  capsule 
will  open  out  its  capillary  valves,  radiating  from  a  centre 
like  a  star,  and  it  will  dose  them  again  when  dry.    The 
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process  maybe  repeated  several  times  without  destroying 
this  remarkable  property. 

Besides  these  Fig  Marigolds,  there  are  several  genera 
belonging  to  the  same  order,  distinguishable  from  these 
by  having  no  petals ;  and  nearly  allied  to  them  is  the 
Prickly  Pear,  which  has  been  naturalised  at  the  Cape, 
but  is  not  indigenous.  The  cottony  spots  on  the  leaves 
of  this  cover  the  insect,  the  dried  body  of  which  is  the 
cochineal  of  commerce. 

Eeturning  from  this  digression,  occasioned  by  the 
resemblance  of  flowers  of  some  of  the  Crassalaceed  to 
those  of  the  Aloe,  to  the  consideration  of  flowers  more 
closely  resembling  these,  not  only  in  general  appearance, 
but  in  structure,  we  find  that  there  are  many  such,  and 
those  of  diflerent  genera,  growing  at  the  Gape.  We  can 
make  mention  only  of  a  few.  First  amount  these,  as 
one  likely  to  be  soon  recognised  by  a  Briti^  florist^  w^ 
may  place  the  Tritomanthe,  with  densely  spiked  pendu* 
lous  flowers  of  orange  colour,  on  long  erect  flower-stems^ 
springing  from  the  centre  of  a  number  of  keeled  leaves, 
terminatmg  in  a  bayonet-like  three-cornered  point.  It 
is  from  this  peculiarity  it  has  received  its  name,  which 
is  composed  of  treisj  three,  and  temnOf  to  cut.  It  was 
originally  called  Tritonia;  but  this  name  having  been 
given  also  to  a  genus  of  insect,  the  designation  we  have 
given  has  been  substituted. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  Tritomanthe  is  the  Yelthei- 
mia, with  bright  orange  or  red  flowers  on  a  flower-stalk 
springing  from  a  nest  of  broad  wavy  leaves,  and  having 
the  stamens  included  within  the  flower,  while  in  the 
former  they  protrude  beyond  it.  This  flower  is  named 
after  an  amateur  German  botanist.  There  are  three 
species  of  it ;  the  green-leaved  species,  F.  viridifolia^  is' 
that  which  is  most  commonly  met  with. 

Not  less  striking  is  the  LaehenaMa^  of  which  some 
five-and-twenty  species  have  been  introduced  into  Britain. 
The  flowers  are  bright-coloured,  yellow,  purple,  pink,  or 
mottled,  and  the  flower-stalk  springs  from  two  broad 
leaves  at  the  root.  The  perianth  consists  of  six  erect 
pieces,  united  only  at  the  base,  while  in  those  previously 
described  it  is  only  six-toothed.  The  name  was  given 
in  honour  of  a  Swiss  gentleman,  author  of  several  tracts 
on  medicine  and  on  botany,  published  at  Basle, 
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Conformed  to  tiie  same  type  as  the  Lachenalia  is  the  CTPg  COlOfff 
Squill  and  the  Hyacinth.     The  so-called  Cape  Squill,  ^^ 
named  by  Sparmann  BdUa  eorymbosa,  by  others  Hyom  oorymbosa. 
cmihits  eorymbosa^  is  a  minute  but  bright-looking  plants 
Tory  common  near  Sea  Point  on  Table  Bay,  where,  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  it  may  be  found  covering  the 
ground  with  its  blossoms. 

Nearly  allied  to  these  are  the  Eriospermum  and  the  Eriosper- 
UfvpektUmy  with  green,  greenish,  or  whitish  flowers,  "}"™  *"^ 
but  the  latter  alone  finds  a  place  in  the  same  sub-order,  luj^^^^ 
The  name  is  given  from  wa,  a  tail,  and  petalon,  a  petal, 
in  aUnnon  to  llie  manner  in  which  the  divisions  of  the 
flower  are   lengthened  out.     The  name  of  the  other 
is  derived  from  erion,  wool,  and  spermwn,  seed,  and  it 
ii  given  in  allusion  to  a  ootton-like  covering  of  the  seed. 
They  are  curious  little  plants,  with  deformed  or  un- 
UBually  shaped  leaves. 

More  nearly  allied  to  them  is  the  Omithogalum,  or  Omithog- 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  one  species  of  which,  0.  Squilla^     °"^ 
yields  the  squill  employed  in  medicine.     Of  these  there 
are  several  species  found  at  the  Cape.     Another  species, 
called  the  Maagermann,  is  a  striking  object  in  some 
districta. 

More  remarkable  than  these  are  the  Massonia  and  ^mm>i*>«!  - 
the  Eucomus,  the  former  presenting  a  dense  umbel  of  ^^^^^ 
white  or  lilac- coloured  flowers  on  a  stalk  proceeding 
fsouk  between  two  leaves  lying  flat  on  the  ground  ;  the 
latter  green  flowers  ranged  in  a  close  spike  proceeding 
firom  between  two  or  more  broad  leaves,  and  having  a 
crown  of  leaf-like  bracts,  under  which  the  flowers  appear. 

All  of  these  belong  to  the  same  order,  the  Lily  worts, 
or  AsphodelaceflD. 

To  the  same  order  belongs  the  Agapanth^is^  or  African  Agapan- 
Lfly,  with  ita  umbel  of  blue  lily*like  flowers,  one  species      "^ 
of  which  is  very  common  on  the  sides  of  Table  Moun- 
tain.    The  name  is  from  agwpao^  to  love,  and  cmthosy  a 
flower — the  flower  beloved. 

Another  order  of  beautifol  and  attractive  bulbous-  Amaryl- 
rooted  plants  is  the  order  of  Amaryllids ;  but  havin?  in*     *^ 
dicated  as  we  have  done  how  plants  may  be  distinguiinied, 
even  when  closely  resembling  each  other  in  general  ap- 
pearance, we  mnst  satisfy  ourselves  with  little  more  than 
naming  some  qf  the  more  common  genera. 

L 
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Most  striking  amongst  these  are  the  BeHadonna  LQy 
and  the  Candelabra  Flower,  or  Brunsvigea,  which  is 
common  on  the  Cape  Flats  in  the  sammer  montha  More 
ezqaisitely  beaatifal  perhaps  than  these  is  the  Gnemaej 
Lilj,  which  is  indigenons  on  Table  Mountain,  where  it 
may  be  found  covering  the  rocks  with  its  lovely  blosaoms 
in  the  month  of  March ;  and  with  it  is  associated  tbrongh 
similarity  of  flower  the  OrimMm  iiqwxHcum,  a  handsome 
lily,  with  large  rose-coloared  flowers;  the  Berg  Iiily« 
VaUota  pwrpurea^  with  bright  purple  flowers ;  the  Oyr- 
tamihiu  8miihvi\  with  large  white  flowers,  each  segment 
marked  with  a  rose-coloared  band,  and  other  speeiee 
with  crimson  and  rose-coloared  flowers ;  the  Sirumaria 
and  the  OethyUU^  or  Kakamakranka,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  white  and  delicate,  withering  soon  when 
appearing  on  the  hard  dry  road,  without  a  leaf  to  pro- 
tect it,  these  having  previoasly  appeared  and  withered, 
as  is  also  often  the  case  with  the  Hasmanthos,  which  ap- 
pears not  unfrequently  hke  a  painter's  brash  made  of 
flowers  springing  out  of  the  ground;  the  leaves  are 
broad  and  flat. 

It  is  to  this  order  that  the  so-Ksalled  American  Abe 
belongs. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  order  of  Amaryllids  are  the 
orders  of  Hypozids  and  Bloodroots,  or  Homadoraoee. 
The  latter  are  represented  by  the  Paardekapock,  Lanaria 
plumoea^  growing  in  the  Swellendam  district^  with  a 
woolly  stem  and  flowers,  which  are  white  and  woolly  on. 
the  outer  surface  and  purple  on  the  inner ;  the  Wachen* 
dorfia,  with  tuberous  roots,  leafy,  downy  stem,  and  dull 
yellowish  flowers ;  and  the  Dilatris,  with  downy  or  viscid 
flowers,  and  the  juice  red  as  blood. 

The  Hyposna  steiUaia  has  lustrous  white  flowers,  with 
a  dark  brown  velvety  centre,  shaded  with  changpeable 
tints  of  green.  GurcuUgo  plioaicki  belonging  to  the  same 
order,  iwbounds  on  dry  hills,  flowering  in  the  winter 
months.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  spring  imme- 
diately from  the  ground,  what  seems  a  flower-stalk 
being  in  reality  the  tube  of  the  flower.  In  the  same 
order  has  been  placed  the  smallest  of  the  South  Afnoan 
bulbous  plants, the  Pauridia  kypoxidiaidea^whieh  abounds 
near  Sea  Point  and  Green  Point  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  Camp  Qxoand  in  the  months  of  April  and  May. 
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The  name  is  dorived  tcom  pawriiioif  verf  smalL    It  is  MPICilOiT 
%  miniite  plaat^ 

Different  from  these,  and  finding  an  alliance  with  the  iCdsntliiL 
LQjwortSy  are  the  Mehtnths.  Of  these,  together  with 
olher  genera  of  the  plants  inclnded  in  the  order,  and 
ssveral  speoies  of  the  same  genera^  there  is  the  Mdan* 
ihimmjtmceHe^  a  tall  plant,  with  rash-like  leaves  and  long 
spikes  of  white  flowers;  and  the  Wurmbea  purpurea^ 
TBiy  common  about  Ghroenekloof,  and  cnltiyated  in  gar- 
densy  A  small  plants  with  simple  leafy  stems  and  spiked 
sbnple  sessile  oark  pnrple-colonred  flowers. 

Bat  we  have  not  yet  got  through  the  nnmerons  Cape  trffli^ 
bolbe,  which  wait  impatiently  for  a  word  of  recognition, 
and  by  their  beanty  invite  consideration.  There  are 
the  Lrids,  inolading  the  Ixias,  Watsonias,  Oladioli,  Tri. 
tonias,  and  Babianas,  which  are  confined  to  '  no  one  dis« 
trict^  soil,  or  elevation,  bat  aboand  from  one  end  of  the 
colony  to  the  other,  covering  the  groand  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October  with  a  sheet  of  blossoms  that 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  shower  of  gandy  batter* 
flies.'  Of  these  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  genera ; 
we  shrink  frt>m  attempting  to  distingnish  them  one 
from  another,  and  all  of  them  are  so  common  that  selec- 
tion seems  impossible.  All  have  bat  three  stamens  and 
a  three-celled  ovary.  The  style  is  petaLlike  in  the  Iris, 
tiie  Morsea,  and  the  Vieasseaxia.  it  is  maltifid,  and  has 
the  margin  bordered  with  long,  slender  projections  in 
the  Galaxia  and  the  Ferraria.  It  is  trifid,  bat  with  the 
segments  again  subdivided  or  bifid  in  the  Oveida^  Ane- 
Btt^eca,  Trichonema,  and  Watsonia.  It  has  the  style 
simple  tnfid  in  the  other  genera,  Witsenia,  Hesperantha^ 
Oeissorrhiza,  Sparazis,  Gladiolas,Tritonia,  Babiana,  Ixii^ 
Biaaia,  Antholyza,  Aristea^  and  Sisyrinchiam.  We  feel 
as  if  it  were  like  dissecting  children  who  have  charmed 
OS  with  their  beanty,  their  playfdlness,  and  their  love  to 
apeak  only  of  sach  characteristics  as  these,  bat  we  can* 
iioi  help  ourselves. 

Distinct  and  different  from 'the  Cape  bulbs  are  the 
Orohids,  bat  they  have  become  associated  with  them  in 
thought  if  not  in  scientific  classification,  and  even  in 
this  they  are  not  far  dissevered.  Of  these,  says  Lindleyi 
*in  the  majority  the  structure  is  what  Innnseus  called 
Gynandrous;  that  is  to  say,  the  stamens,  and  style,  and 
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UH  WiWl  •tigma  ate  blended  together  into  one  solid  body  named  t 
colonm ;  in  two,  however,  of  the  natnral  orders  of  which 
the  Orchidal  alliance  consists  the  stamens  are  perfectly 
free.  If  we  neglect  the  conditions  of  the  seeds,  we  then 
may  find  a  yarieiy  of  approaches  to  other  orders,  as,  for 
example,  to  the  Irids,  in  which  Gladiolas  seems  an  imita- 
tion of  the  stmctare  of  an  Orchis,  or  to  Sisyrinchinm,  to 
which  some  Orchids  offer  some  analogy;  or  to  the 
Eypoxids,  of  which  other  Orchids  have  maoh  the  same 
aspect.  One  of  these  orders,  the  Barmanniads,  are  re- 
markable also  for  their  perfect  symmetry  among  hua^ 
.  dreds  of  species  whose  prevailing  character  is  want  of 
symmetry.' 

Travers  is  the  name  by  which  many  of  the  Orchids 
are  known  at  the  Gape.  Amongst  those  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  viciniiy  of  Table  Mountain  are  the 
Satyriwn;  the  Mnttercap,  Disperis  eaperms;  the  Pride 
of  Table  Moan  tain,  Disa  grandiflora;  and  the  Disa 
melaletua.  There  are  at  least  five-and-twenty  genera, 
and  of  these  we  know  not  how  many  species  of  Sonth 
African  Orchids,  the  more  remarkable  of  which  are 
found  in  the  Eastern  Province  and  towards  NataL 

Of  the  Barmanniads  there  is  said  to  be  a  repreeenta- 
tive  at  the  Gape,  Burmcmnia  capenMy  which  is  described 
as  a  nearly  leafless  plant,  with  three-flowered  scapes,  a 
three- winged  corolla,  and  semicircalar  wings. 

Associated  by  name  with  the  Lilies  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Pig  Lily,  bat  known  in  Britain  by  the  more 
dignified  name  of  the  Lily  of  the  Nile.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  order  as  the  British  plant  called  Loi*ds  and 
Ladies,  Arum  maeulaium.  It  has  been  called  an  Arum 
GcUla  JSthiopica  and  Zandedeschia  JEOhiopica^  but  it  now 
amongrst  botanists  bears  the  name  of  Reichardia, 

Another  plant  associated  with  the  Lilies,  bat  belong, 
ing  to  a  different  order,  is  the  Strelitzia,  with  its  flower 
of  brilliant  colours,  shaped  like  the  gaping  bill  of  a  bird, 
from  which  protrudes  a  tongue  like  a  griffin's  sting.  Of 
this  there  are  several  species  found  m  the  districts  of 
George  and  Swellendam,  and  some  farther  to  the  east. 
It  belongs  to  the  order  of  which  the  Plantain  and  the 
Banana  are  the  type. 

But  Cape  bulbs  are  not  the  only  flower-bearing  plants 
associated  by  name  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Not 
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leas  celebrated  and  admired  are  the  Cape  Heaths.     Of  WgCOtOW 
these  Heaths,  whioh  have  a  world-wide  fame,  Dr.  Harvey    ^q^  ^  ^^ 
writes :  '  Of  this  beaatifiil  genus  between  300  and  400   spedea. 
epedes  are  described,  the  majority  of  them  natives  of 
South  Africa,  where,  strange  to  saj,  they  have  no  coIo* 
nial  name.'    Equalling  in  beauty  many  which  are  tended 
with  care  in  the  greenhouse  elsewhere,  at  the  Gape  they 
are  admitted  to  be  beautiful ;  but  they  are  the  heath  of 
the  desert,  and  though  pre-eminent  among  their  neigh- 
bours, ihey  are  equally  with  them  flowers  of  the  heath. 

Interspersed  among  other  heath-plants  are  numerous 
HeUophilas,  some  of  which  are  annuals,  but  many  of 
them,  sufirutioose  perennials,  all  of  them  natives  of  South 
Afiica  exclusively.  They  belong  to  the  order  of  Gruci* 
fersB.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  white,  rosy,  or  sky-blue. 
Upwards  of  sixty  species  have  been  described  by  Dr. 
Sonder  in  *  Flora  Capensis/  The  name  is  compounded  of 
hdioBy  the  sun,  and  phileo^  to  love.  They  grow  in  sonny 
plaoes,  and  seem  to  luxuriate  in  the  sunshine. 

Still  more  numerous  are  the    Pelai^oniums   and  Pelargo- 
Geranium-like  plants.     Of  these  174  species  are  de-  ^"°^ 
scribed  in  the  same  work«    All  of  them  are  beautifuL 
The  only  Dutch  name  we  have  heard  given  to  them  is 
Turk's  nagelj  or  Turk's  nails,  and  this  seemed  to  be  ap-> 
plied  to  difibrent  species  irdiscriminately. 

There  are  several  species  of  flowering  shrubs  or  Daphntda 
suffimticose  plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  Daphnads. 
Amongst  others  the  Struthiola,  with  axillary  white 
flowers,  deliciously  scented  in  the  evening ;  the  Onidea^ 
with  glomerate  flowers,  yellow,  pink,  blue,  or  white,  and 
sometimes  scented  like  the  Struthiola,  and  the  Passerina^ 
with  pink,  white,  or  greenish  flowers,  some  species  having 
them  large  and  handsome,  others  having  them  appear 
only  as  insignificant  blossoms. 

Associated  with    these,   but  belonging   to  a    difi.  2d8iS** 
ferent  order,  of  which  each  of  them  has  been  pro-  coooUa. 
posed  as  a  type,  are  the  Penea  and  the  SarcocoUa^  the 
former  having  flowers  surrounded  by  coloured  bracts, 
the  latter  bright  pink  flowers   surrounded  by  bracts 
which  often  exude  a  gummy  secretion. 

And  with  these  again  may  be  associated  the  Buchn-  yieidioc 
yielding  plants,  including  the  Diosma^  Barosxna^  Agi^  pLmtk 
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ttfE  MUW!  ihoema,  and  Adenandra,  Hie  last-mentumed  showing 
large  and  handsome  flowers. 

I^nm^'^  The  mention  of  these  calls  up    reminisoenoes  of 

the  Bmniads,  shrobs  with  minute,  linear,  heath-like 
imbricate  leaves,  spiraUy  disposed,  and  small  white 
flowers  in  dense  globose  heads.  And  these  call  ap  bj 
association  thoughts  of  the  Silyer  Tree,  Leuecidendnm 
argeniewmy  more  remarkable  for  the  silver^likehne  of  its 
leaves  than  the  beaaty  of  its  flowers,  bat  connected  as 
a  Protead  with  the  Sngar  Bash,  Frotea  fneUfent^  with 
its  large  and  beantifal  colonred  flower,  and  other  species 
of  the  same;  and  the  Krenpelboom,  Leucospermum 
eonocarpum,  with  its  yellow  flowers;  and  the  Ejiflir 
Chesnnt^  Brabeium  steUatwri^  with  its  axillary  spikes  of 
white  sweet-scented  flowers. 

IJ'J^rf"*  Brought^  thus,  to  speak  of  flower-bearing  trees,  it  is 

SSsfbooiii.  ^possible  to  ayoid  making  mention  of  the  Kaffirboofmy 
Eryihrina  Caffra^  with  its  splendid  clusters  of  scarlet 
flowers;  and  this  calls  np  a  host  of  papilkmaoeoos 
shmbs  and  safihiticose  plants. 

Prominent  amongst  these  are  the  followiog*:*- 
Cjclopeas,  with  yellow  flowers;  Podaljrias,  with  pur* 
pie  flowers ;  Leparias,  with  yellow  flowers ;  Indigofers, 
with  flowers  red,  parple,  and  white;  Sntberlandias, 
with  scarlet  flowers;  Lessertias,  with  flowers  purple^ 
pink,  or  rosy- white  in  coloar;  DoHchos,  with  flowers 
purple  or  green;  Virgilias,  with  pnrple  flowers;   Cal- 

Lamias,  with  yellow  flowers ;  and  Borbonias,  Crotolarias, 
^soralias,  and  a  host  of  others. 
tfgaBJB^'  Of  legnminoseea,  or  pod-bearing  plants,  there  are  in 
all  upwards  of  eighty  genera,  and  of  some  of  these,  from 
fiye-and-twenty  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  species  are 
classified  and  described  by  Dr.  Haryey,  in  *'  Flora  Gapensis.' 
With  these  may  be  SRSociated  the  Polygalas,  or  Milkworts, 
of  which  there  are  about  forty  species  there  classified  and 
described ;  and  belonging  to  the  same  order  the  Skildpad 
Besjes,  Mimdtia  spinoea^  and  the  Muraltias,  of  wluch 
there  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  species  indigenous  in 
South  Africa. 

Bivalling  the  Kaffirboom  in  beauty,  some  would  say 
surpassing  it,  are  trees,  some  of  them  themselyes  un- 
attractive,  adorned  with  the  parasitical  Lorauthas,  with 
its  bright-coloared  flowers,  yellow,  orange,  or  scarlet. 
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Of  these  eleven  Bpeoiee  grow  at  the  Cape.  The  name  is  Wi  mWT 
compoanded  of  lorum^  a  lash  of  leather,  and  anthaB^  a 
flower.  Belonging  to  the  same  order  is  the  Mistletoe,  of 
which  there  are  ten  species  in  South  Africa,  one  of 
them,  Fwe»meapen«6,  not  nnlike  the  Mistletoe  of  Enrope^ 
V.  albwnu  The  name  vigcum  is  deriyed  from  vigeus^ 
birdlime,  which  is  prepared  from  the  bark  of  the  last- 
named  species. 

The  so-called  Siebenjahriges^  or  Cape  Everlasting  ^^^7- 
Flowers,  are  chiefly,  bat  ij  no  means  ezclnsiyelj,  species 
of  Helichrysum,  which  species  are  nearlj  a  hnndred  and 
forty  in  number.  The  name,  compounded  of  helioBf 
the  sun,  and  ohrysos^  gold,  is  one  beaatifallj'  applicable 
to  saoh  species  as  H,  fulgens^  bat  thej  are  of  varioos 
oolonrs,  white,  rosy,  brown-coloared,  or  yellow.  With 
them  are  associated  a  dozen  species  of  Heliptenim. 
which  differs  from  them  in  having  the  pappns  feathery, 
while  in  them  it  is  bristle-shaped;  the  name  is  a  con* 
tracted  expression  for  a  HeHchrysnm  with  a  feathery 
pappus.  And  with  both  are  associated  species  of  the 
Ghiaphalinm  and  other  genera  of  Composites.  Bat  they 
are  not  the  only  saffraticose  representatives  of  the  order. 
AU  the  Aster  or  daisy-like  plants  of  Britain  are  A£ten,&a 
herhaceons.  Of  these  there  are  at  the  Cape  upwards  of 
a  hundred  and  fiffcy  genera,  with  species  of  some 
numbering  from  fifty  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty;  many  are  saffruzes,  bushes  and  arborescent 
shrubs.  Sach  is  the  Bhenoster  hoaeh  ElyiropappvM 
rhinoceroU's,  covering  extensive  districts;  and  such  is 
the  Osieoapermum,  of  which  genus  there  are  about  fotij 
species.  Amongst  shrubs  there  are  species  of  Othonna^ 
of  which  there  are  about  sixty  at  the  Cape. 

Amongst  the  Mallows,  Marsh  Mallows,  and  mallow.  Mallo^ 
like  plants  are  several  bearing  beautiful  flowers.    The  f"^.uj[^* 
Hermannia  and  Mahernia  are  more  lowly  plants,  but  piutik 
they  also    command   attention,   as    does    the   Phylica 
plumoea^  of  which  genus  there  are  upwards  of  sixty 
species ;  and  there  ore  several  other  genera  of  the  same 
order.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Shumach,  or  Bhus, 
of  which  there  are  fifty  and  more  species,  and  the  '  Wagt 
een  Beetjie,'  Asparagus  eapensis,  of  the  Barringtonia,  the 
Sugenis^  and  other  representatives  of  the  Myrtle  Booma^ 
whHe  more  beautiful  flowers  adorn  the  Buddleiai  the 
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tKPE'COlOIT  Teeoma  capennSj  and  the  Plumbago  capensis}  and  ihd 
SdagOy  the  Agathelpia^  and  other  genera  of  the  Verbenes 
bring  ns  back  to  the  heath-plants,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  it  maj  be  refreshixt^ 
to  retnm  to  some  of  the  lowly  flowering  herbs,  with 
which,  from  long  acquaintance  with  them,  we  are  more 
familiar. 
TheOxAlis,        First  amongst  these  may  be  classed  the  Ozalis,  or 
Anemone*     wood-sorrel.     Of  these  there  are  npwards  of  a  hundred 
Clemattf,      different  species,  all  of  them  lowly  but  beautifoL     They 
are  called  in  the  colony  Sanren.    The  Anemone  and  the 
Buttercup  have  also  their  representatives  at  the  Cape^ 
and  associated  with  them  are  the  Brand  blaaren,  or 
Knowltonia,  and  the  Clematis,  or  Traveller's  Joy.    The 
blue  Water-lily,  Nymphcsa  steUata^  the  Poppy,  Papatfer 
acuLeaiwri^  and  the  Fumitory,  Fumaria  officinaJds^  also 
all  speak  of  Europe,  as  do  not  a  few  of  the  Grucifera,  as 
ijhe  Watercress,  Nasturtium  officinale,  the  Stock,  Matthiola 
toruhsaj  and  many  others,   including  the  Shepherd's 
Purse,  the  Thale  Cress,  and  Wild  Mustard ;  but  with  them 
are  associated  upwards  of  sixty  species  of  Heliophila, 
which  have  already  been  spoken  of,  casting  most  ot 
them  into  shade  by  it-s  brilliant  hues. 
The  Daisy  ^^  meet  not  at  the  Cape  with  the  daisy— or  day's 

not  found,  eye  of  England,  the  gowan  of  Scotland,  the  Marguerite 
of  France — but  we  meet  with  a  remembrancer  of  it 
in  the  Oenia  turhvnaia,  which  is  common  throughout  the 
colony;  and  we  meet  with  a  tboQsand  species  of  the 
same  order,  the  Composited,  or  aster-like  plants. 

The  Aster  is  not  wanting.  Of  this  there  are  about 
fifty  South  African  species ;  in  most  of  them  the  disc  is 
yellow,  in  some  it  is  purple,  and  the  rays  are  in  different 
species  blue,  and  pinkish,  and  white;  and  with  these 
are  numerous  other  genera  closely  resembling  them  in 
appearance. 
Seoedo  The  Bagwort,  Seneoio  Jacohoea,  we  meet  not,  but  we 

JaeobMp      meet  with  its  brother  the  Groundsel,  S,  vulgaris^  and 
^  npwards  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  species  of  the  same 

genus.  The  Golden  Samphire  is  represented  by  another 
species  of  the  same  plant,  Iwula  Africana^  and  the 
Fieabane  by  Pulicaria  capensiei  anoUier  plant  known 
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by  the  same  name  ia  represented  by  JErigeron  eana*  WE  COIOIT 
densis^  a  native  of  North  America,  now  established 
as  a  roadside  weed  in  almost  all  temperate  and  hob 
dimates,  appearing  occasionally  as  snch  in  England, 
and  foond  in  the  Eastern  districts  and  at  Natal ;  and 
the  Ploughman's  Spikenard,  Gonyza  squarrosa^  is  repre- 
sented by  abont  ten  species  of  that  genera. 

Goldilocks,  designated  by  some  Chrysocoma  Unosyris^  ^'^'jL 
18  represented  by  nine  species  of  Sonth  African  Ohryso*  ^"*' 
eama.  The  Bar  Marigold,  Bidens  cermia^  is  represented 
by  B.  pilosa;  the  Feverfew  is  represented  by  eleven 
species  of  jilatricaria^  the  Tansy  by  three  species  of 
Tanaeetom,  the  Magwort  and  Wormwood  by  Artemisia 
Affra.  The  Chrysanthemnm,  the  Oxeye,  and  the  Com 
Hari^ld  have  also  their  representatives;  the  last- 
mentioned  has  already  penetrated  '  the  bash '  fifty  miles 
beyond  the  Kei ;  Chrysanthemum  osmitoides  looks  very 
like  the  Ox  Eye  Daisy,  or  Horse  Gowan,  and  there  are 
three  other  species  of  Gkrysanihemum, 

Of  the  Cineraria  there  are  about  twenty-foar  Cape  ^enrli, 
species.  The  Cat's  Ear  is  repi'esented  by  Hypoehcsris  ^ 
glabra^  the  Lettnce  by  two  species  of  Laduca,  the  Dande- 
lion by  Taraxacunifulv^ilis ;  the  Sow-thistle  appears  in 
Sonth  Africa,  as  in  Britain,  and  with  it  four  other 
species  of  Sonohos ;  and  of  the  Hawkweed  two  species 
of  HieroMwrn  grow  at  the  Cape. 

Bat  in  making  mention  of  these  representatives  of  ^P^  Com 
British  CompositeB  we  have  not  given  the  names  of  an  P^^'^ 
eighth  of  the  genera  of  Sonth  African  plants  belonging 
to  that  order.    There  are  in  all  a  hundred  and  fifty-fonr 
genera  of  Gape  Composite,  and  of  these  there  are  a 
thoosand  different  species!      But  nnhappily  for   the  TheXan- 
€X)lony  there  are  amongst  them  the  XatUhium  spvnoeum^  thiamspi- 
which  has  been  the  sconrge  of  many  districts. 

The   Violet,   the   Snowdrop,  and  the  Vetch,  the  yi^^w 
St.  John's  Wort^   the  Pink,  the    Catchfly,  the  Com  Snowdrop^ 
Cockle,  the  Starwort,  the  Ghickweed,  the  Sporrey,  the  &nd  other 
Silver  Weed,  the  Avens,  the  Agrimony,  the  Ladies*  ^^^ 
Mantle,  the  Salad  Bamet,  the  Evening  Primrose,  and 
the  Loose  Strife,  all  find  representatives  in  the  same  or 
other  species  of  llie  genera  to  which  they  severally  belong, 
some  ot   them   associated  with   more    gaily-coloured 
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flowers  of  the  same  orders.    Umbelliferoas  plants 
also  well  represented ;  there  are  of  these  nearly  four 
hundred  species. 

Of  the  Lobelia  there  are  upwards  of  five>and-iwenty 
specieSi  and  about  forty  species  of  plants  which  have 
by  one  botanist  and  another  been  described  as  species  of 
the  Harebell  and  Canterbury  Bell,  but  which  subsequent 
examination  has  led  to  their  being  classified  otherwise. 
The  Gentian  is  represented  by  the  Chircnia  and  8eb<Ba ; 
and  the  Gonvolvulus  has  many  allied  genera. 

Of  the  Heliotrope,  or  Cherry-pie,  there  are  three  or 
four  wild  species,  and  with  them  a  good  many  plants  of 
the  same  oider,  representing  the  Grromwell,  the  Alkanet, 
the  Forget-me-not,  the  Hound's  Tongue,  and  the  Viper** 
Sngloss.  The  Nightshade,  the  Stramonium,  the 
Dodder,  the  Grermander  Speedwell,  and  other  species 
of  Veronica  and  the  Toadflax  are  sJl  represented,  there 
being  associated  with  these  last  many  genera  of  the 
Figworts,  including  the  beautiful  Nycterinia. 

Of  the  Labiate  plants,  besides  genera  peculiar  to 
South  Africa,  there  are  representatives  of  the  Hint, 
the  Sage,  the  Horehound,  the  Water  Horehound,  the 
Motherwort,  the  Woundwort,  the  Hemp  Nettle,  the 
Bugle,  and  the  Wood  Germander. 

Of  Figpv^orts  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  speoieB, 
of  Labiate  plants  a  hundred,  of  Borage  worts  eighty. 

The  Pimpernel,  or  Shepherd's  Weather-glass,  is  also 
found  at  the  Cape ;  and  species  of  the  genus  to  which  the 
Sea  Pink  belongs,  the  purple  corollas  of  which  soon 
fi^l,  but  the  coloured  calyces  remaining,  they  supply  a 
desirable  addition  to  the  nosegay  of  everlasting  flowers. 
The  Marvel  of  Peru  is  represented  by  the  Boeriiavia ; 
the  Love-lies-bleeding  is  not  without  its  xepresentatiYes 
in  several  species  of  AmmxifUhus^  and  the  Gozsoomb  in 
Oelosia  odorataj  while  the  Periwinkle  flourishes  luxu- 
riantly. But  these  European  plants,  and  even  thdr 
South  African  representatives,  are  lost  in  the  multitado 
of  other  floral  beauties. 


Their  im* 


Indigenous  Grasses  and  Pasture  Herbs. 

The  important  position  taken  by  wool  among  the 
exports  of  South  Africa  attaches  a  corresponding  import- 
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maob  to  the  indigenous  grasses  and  pastare  berbe  npon  MPEMUW 
wbioh  the  sheep  feed. 

No  one  can  be  long  at  the  Cape,  if  he  takes  an  interest 
in  iBuriDB^  withont  hearing  of  Sweet  ¥eldt  and  Sonr  Veldt 
and  Mixed  Veldt.  He  will  hear  also  of  Karroo  ground, 
bat  it  is  the  former  which  have  their  principal  character- 
istios  in  the  grasses  and  grass-like  sedge-plants  which 
$}iBy  bear. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  'Report  of  the  Colonial 
Botanist'  for  1864  are  three  several  papers  on  grasses  and 
herbage  found  on  the  sonr  and  the  sweet  and  the  mixed 
Veldts  and  the  Karroo,  on  pastare  herbs  and  grasses 
of  the  districts  of  Albert  and  Qaeenstown,  and  on 
grasses  adapted  to  arrest  drifting  sand ;  with  a  fourth 
on  the  question  whether  good  or  evil  preponderates  in 
the  results  obtained  hj  burning  the  Veldt,  embodying  an 
illastration  of  the  improbabilitj  of  the  pastoral  condition 
of  the  colony  being  perpetuated  by  the  practice  ;  and  a 
fifth  on  the  agricultund  capabilities  of  the  sour,  the 
sweety  and  the  mixed  Veldts  and  the  Karroo;  and  on  the 
employment  of  irrigation,  arboriculture,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  manure,  as  means  of  developing  these 
capabilities.  And  in  the  appendix  to  the  '  Report  of  the 
Colonial  Botanist'  for  1865  are  three  letters  on  the 
arrest  of  drifting  sands,  and  on  planting  the  same  with 


It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  terms  sweet  and  1]^^"^ 
aonr  axe  applied  somewhat  vaguely.  According  to  a  Sour  veldt 
statement  made  by  some,  all  that  is  not  sour  is  sweet,  and 
wherever  the  cattle  seek  bones  to  chew  it  is  sour.  From 
observations  made  by  others  it  appears  that,  in  general, 
gnmnd  bearing  sedg^es  and  plants  which  grow  on  soil 
which  bear  sedges  is  sour,  while  ground  bearing  masses 
and  plants  which  gprow  more  luxuriantly  on  a  soil  which 
bears  grass  is  sweet;  the  Karroo,  indicated  by  the 
boshes  and  herbage,  rather  than  by  the  grasses,  which  it 
bears,  suggests  by  its  appearance  that  it  may  have  been 
a  lacustrine  deposit. 

The  South  African  grasses  may  not  equal  the  Cape  Qi 
bnlbs  in  brightness  and  variety  of  colouring,  but  many 
pf  them  are  their  compeers  in  elegance  of  form.      Of 
grasses  indigenous  to  Soath  Africa  there  are  about  sixtj 
general  with  from  one  to  twenty  species  of  each.    And 
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CAPE  COLONY  there  are  more  than  half  that  nnmber  of  genera^  wiih.  a 
corresponding  diversity  of  Gipecies,  of  Cjperaceas  or 
8edge*like  plants,  distingnishahle  from  the  true  grasses 
by  having  the  stems  of  many  angular,  while  the  stems 
of  grasses  are  cylindrical,  and  by  having  the  leaves  witii 
their  sheaths  entire,  while  the  grasses  have  theirs  split. 

Amongst  the  grasses  which  fireqnently  meet  the  eye  of 
a  stranger  is  the  Stipa  GapensiSj  a  species  of  Feather 
grass ;  Briza  major,  the  largest  form  of  the  Qnaking  errass, 
Shakles,  or  Fairflaz,  which,  though  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  is  completely  naturalised  and  now  uni- 
versally diffused  throughout  the  colony;  Chloris  com' 
pressa,  a  pretty  little  grass,  with  four  or  five  beautiful 
one-sided  spikes  of  silky  flowers  growing  out  horison- 
tally  in  different  directions  from  the  top  of  the  stalk. 
But  the  grasses  most  pleasing  to  the  eye  are  not 
always  the  best  for  pasture. 
PaitoTO  Among  the  pasture  grasses  which  have  been  brought 

Grasses.  under  the  notice  of  the  writer  are  the  following :  Roode* 
zaad  gras,  Tristachia  leucothrix,  known  also  as  Monopo* 
gon  8pordbulu8 ;  Lange  blaau  w  gras,  Leucotkrix  Gapennf ; 
Broede  blaauw  gras,  Eragrosiis  coBr%dea\  Eruis  gniB* 
one  of  the  Panic  grasses,  Panicum  commutatum ;  Haaa 
gras,  apparently  Aira  earopJiylla,  the  silvery  hair-grass; 
Sohaap  gras,  Lappago  oceidenidlis ;  Akervanie,  Androp<h 
gon  Iwaracanusa^  the  creeping  fibrous  roots  of  which 
have  a  peculiar  fragrance,  and  are  known  to  most  of  the 
colonists  as  a  preventive  against  the  destruction  of  weai^ 
ing  apparel,  &c.,  by  moths  and  other  insects ;  Mngge 
gras,  or  Gnat  grass,  Adenogramma  gaZioidia, 

Besides  these,  in  a  communication  made  to  the  writer 
in  relation  to  grasses  found  on  the  Zuurveldt^  mention 
was  made  of  one  which,  from  the  description  given, 
eeemed  to  be  either  Triiicum  repens^  Couch  grass,  or 
Agrostis  stolonoferaj  Bent  gp?ass,  Fiorin^  or  Qoicky  or 
possibly  A.  vulgaria,  true  Bent  grass, — and  of  what  was 
called  the  Wild  oat,  probably  an  Avena^  of  which  six 
South  African  species  are  described,  so  that  this  may 
be  indi|]:enou8,  while  it  is  probable  that  the  other  may 
have  been  introduced. 

Specimens  of  the  Sour  copper  wire  grass,  EricuUhot 
a/rgenteum,  were  also  sent. 

But  none  of  these  are  spoken  of  as  good  pastnra 
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grasses,  and  the  following  have  been  sent  as  specimens   OAPE  COlOff 
of  grasses  which  are  altogether  worthless  as  pasture  s 
Stink  gras,  Andropogon  ;  Trank  gras,  Melica  dendroides. 

Of  indigenous  ffrasses  which  may  be  usefully  em* 
ployed  to  arrest  drmdng  sands  none  ore  better  than  the 
rjp  gras,  JBhrhafHa  gigantea. 

Other  grasses  which  are  more  or  less  spoken  of  in 
the  colony  are  the  Berg  gras,  the  Naaea,  the  Kmppel 
or  Erukel  gras,  and  the  Gar,  the  Tua,  or  Twa  gras,  but 
of  these  the  writer  has  not  seen  specimens  to  enable  him 
to  identify  them. 

Attention  has  been  called  of  late  to  the  adaptation  of  B^'omus. 
the  Bromus  imioloides  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  South 
Africa.  The  writer  obtained  some  seeds  from  Baron 
von  Mueller,  Oovemment  Botanist  at  Melbourne,  which 
he  sent  to  Mrs.  Barber,  who  afterwards  wrote:  'The 
grass-seed  that  was  sent  from  Australia,  Bromus  t^nto- 
luidet^  has  turned  out  to  be  the  same  Bronrna  that  we 
ha7e  here.  It  grows  upon  nearly  every  homestead  on 
the  frontier,  but  it  is  not  indigenous,  so  it  must  have 
found  its  way  to  this  country  from  Australia  a  good 
many  years  ago.  We  have  often  wondered  where  it 
came  from.  It  is  a  most  usefal  and  valuable  grass,  but 
it  does  not  thrive  in  the  **  velt,"  but  round  about  our 
homesteads,  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  cultivation.' 

Amongst  the  herbs,  bushes,  and  shrubs  found  on  the 
Zuurveldt  are  the  Kanna  bush,  OaroxyUm  BdUola ;  Bestje, 
described  as  a  grass-like  rush,  very  tough,  and  of  no  use 
as  fodder ;  Sieben  jahriges,  or  everlasting  flowers,  HelU 
chrysum ;  Zaurknollen ;  Wagenboom,  Protea  grandiflora ; 
Kreupelboom,  LeiLCoapermum  conocarpum;  and  occa- 
sionally  a  dwarf  acacia. 

Among  the  pasture  herbs  of  the  Karoo  is — and  it  is 
the  predominent  plant — the  Schaap  bush,  one  of  the 
Compositse;  but  the  portion  sent  was  insufficient  to 
enable  one  to  determine  the  genus ;  another  is  the 
Ganna.  With  specimens  of  these  there  have  been  sent 
specimens  of  the  Kleine  brak  bosche,  Karee  bosche, 
Dagga  bosche,  Boode  opslag — apparently  either  a  Her* 
fMnnia  or  a  MaJiemia — and  the  T'nante,  from  eating 
of  which  when  tho  seed- pods  are  on  the  plant  numbers 
of  goats  and  kids  die.    It  is  the  Lessertia  cumularia* 
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MPE  C0LS1T         Anotlier  plant  poisonons  to  oattle  bnt  eaten  hj  tlwm 
^•^  18  tbe  Magow,  or  Makoaw,  a  shnib  or  bosh  growing 

Hagow.  in  the  conntry  Bonth  of  the  Victoria  FaJla,  between 
TsaiDaR^tchn  and  Motlomoganyani.  It  is  said  to  be 
fiital  to  oxen,  bnt  harmless  to  some  other  cattle.  It 
is  more  probable  that  at  certain  seasons  it  is  eatra 
bj  oxen  with  poisonous  effect,  and  that  at  other  times  it  is 
not  eaten,  or  eaten  sparingly,  and,  it  may  be,  along  with 
eonnteracting  food.  It  g^ws  in  the  valleys  character- 
istic of  the  district  and  in  depressions  of  the  snrftoe 
nndemeath  which  water  is  retained  at  a  little  d^th. 
It  is  the  dread  of  travellers  in  those  parts  in  spring. 
At  this  season  the  Bushmen  are  in  the  habit  of  firing 
the  grass,  that  the  new  herbage  may  attract  the  game. 
This  plant  is  the  first  to  spring  up,  and  it  attains 
its  growth  before  the  grass  is  long  enough  to  be  grased 
by  cattle,  and  then  it  is  eaten  by  cattle  for  want  of 
better  food.  But  when  the  grass  has  grown  the  danger 
is  past,  as  then  the  cattle  eat  only  the  grass,  eschewing 
the  Hagow. 

There  has  also  been  sent  a  specimen  of  pasture 
herb  which,  though  not  poisonous,  is  said  to  be  worth- 
less. It  is  the  Wilde  rooi  gras ;  this,  though  grass-like 
and  called  a  grass,  is  a  Trefoil  or  Glover,  TrifoUum  cm- 
gusUfoUum,  ti^e  narrow-leaved  trefoil.  Its  appearance 
may  readily  lead  to  its  being  mistaken  for  a  grass,  bat 
the  leaflets,  though  elongated  and  grass-like,  will  be 
found  upon  examination  to  constitute  a  trifoliate  leai^ 
while  its  reddish  flower  is  not  like  that  of  the  gnmsffli, 
nor  its  frnit  like  that  which  is  seen  on  them. 

South  AfrieaA  Flants  remarkable  for  their  Appearasee 

and  Stmctnre. 

Not  a  few  of  the  plants  of  Sonth  Africa  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  curious,  and  commanded  tbe  atten- 
tion of  scientific  students  of  the  vegetsble  kingdom  fay 
the  singularity  of  their  general  appearance  or  of  some- 
thing connected  with  them,  thongfh  there  was  nothing 
attractive  either  in  the  oolonring  and  shape  of  their 
flowers  or  in  the  flavour  of  their  fruit. 

Thus  is  it  with  some  whioh  may  be  described  generally 
plants.     What  are  frequently  mistaken  in 
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tte  <)oloiiy  for  caoii  belong  to  a  very  different  order.  BIPECOlQlf 
They  are  iBaphorbife,  or  Spurge-plants,  and  thej  may  be  Saphorbia. 
known  at  once  by  nnnctaring  or  scratching  the  skin, 
when  a  white  milk-liice  jnice  will  appear,  which  is  not  the 
oaae  with  the  oactas ;  and  while  the  flower  of  the  cactns  is 
like  that  of  the  prickly  pear,  the  flower  of  this  is  almost 
inoonspionons  and  pecaliar.  The  sap  of  the  Eaphorbia 
may  be  utilised  as  a  snbstitate  for  indiarabber  in 
making  waterproof  cloth,  and  in  insulating  electric  con* 
dnctois.  It  has  been  employed  in  the  manu&cture  of 
gas  for  lighting  houses,  and  it  may  yet  be  extensively 
need  in  the  maonfacture  of  ebonite,  vulcanite,  ana 
other  materiab  now  obtained  from  vulcanising  india- 
rubber. 

Kot  unlike  in  appearance  to  some  of  the  species  of 
Eapborbisa,  or  Spurge-plants,  known  in  the  colony  as 
Meikboehee,  is  the  Stapelia^  or  Carrion  flower.  Of  these  TheCarrifa 
there  are  upwards  of  seventy  species  found  in  the  ^wer. 
colony  of  the  Gape.  They  are  succulent  and  cactas-like, 
bat  they  bear  near  the  root  a  star-shaped,  lurid-coloured  ^ 
and  sometimes  offensively-scented  flower,  from  which 
latter  eiroumstance  it  has  received  in  some  parts  of  the 
ixAoioj  a  characteristic  designation,  as  elsewhere  it  is 
'known  as  the  Carrion  flower. 

But  the  smell  of  the  Carrion  flower  is  by  no  means 
so  offensive  as  that  of  some  of  those  allied  to  the  Jackal's 
koet.    These  are  all  parasitical,  leafless,  or  scaly  fleshy 

Silants,  with  large  flowers  and  scarcely  any  stems.  The 
iaokal's  kost^  called  by  the  Hottentots  Kauimpf  is  known 
to  botanists  as  Aphyteia  Hydora.  It  grows  parasitically 
on  the  roots  of  one  of  the  succulent  llophorbi®,  in  the 
Bokkeveld,  Hantam,  near  Hex  River,  and  in  some  other 
places  in  which  it  was  found  by  Thnnberg.  It  has  also 
been  found  near  Worcester;  and  it  was  found  on  a 
■peeies  of  Navelwort^  Cotyledon  orhiculatOj  by  Mundt. 
Aooording  to  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Harvey,  the 
stem  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
simple  or  once  or  twice  divided,  the  greater  part  under 
ground ;  the  flower  is  from  four  to  six  inches  long, 
•stemally  of  a  dull  brown,  areolated  irregularly — the 
aegments  internally  of  a  fine  rose  red,  which  is  also  the 
colour  of  the  flesh,  and  whidi  fades  first  to  a  deep  blood 
colouri  and  finally  a  reddish  brown.    The  smell  is  very 
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CAPE  COlOilT  strong,  and  somefching  resembling  that  of  decayed  roast 
beef,  or  of  some  of  the  fnngi. 

Dr.  Pappe  mentions  that  tbe  Enpborbia  on  wbich 
it  is  fonnd  is  E,  Tinicalli,  and  that  it  was  at  firet  mis- 
,  taken  by  Tbunberg  forafangns.  It  bears  a  frnit  which 
has  the  foi-m,  size,  and  taste  of  a  potato— this,  like  that  of 
the  earthnut,  is  snbterraneons.  He  speaks  of  it  as  being 
of  a  reddish- brown  tint — yery  mealy,  and  when  roasted 
nnder  embers  very  palatable.  Some  animals,  and  more 
especially  the  porcupine,  are  fond  of  it.  Similar  in  some 
respects  to  this  is  the  Hypolepis  eanguinea,  fonnd  near 
Capetown  and  Wynberg,  oa/rcophyie  eanffuinea^  as  it  was 
named  by  Sparmann,  the  Ichthyosma  WevMMvnmii^  as 
it  was  named  by  Schleidery  and  the  Mysiropetalon,  a 
plant  fonnd  at  Hoonw  Hoek  Pass,  and  at  the  Oaledon 
baths. 

The  Sarcophyte  grows  parasitically  on  the  roots  of 
the  Essenhont,  Eckhergia  Oa^ensis,  and  on  a  species  of 
Acacia,  Accusia  Oaffra,  in  the  district  of  Albany  and 
Uitenhage.  It  is  described  as  a  much-branched  fleshy 
plant,  with  innumerable  minute  flowers;  the  stem  is 
from  nine  to  ten  inches  high,  one  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  dull  flesh-colour  or  reddish.  The  stameni- 
ferous  flowers  and  the  pistiliferons  grow  on  different 
plants ;  the  former  are  purplish  in  colour ;  the  concrete 
fruit  resembles  a  mulberry. 

The  other  name  given  to  it,  Ichthyosma^  is  given  from 
its  smelling  strongly  of  fish. 

The  Mystropetalon  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  this 
plant,  which  the  JackaVs  kost  and  the  Hypolepis  do  not 
— the  order  of  Balanophora-like  plants— and  by  Ecklon 
and  Zeyher  it  was  described  as  Balanopfaora  Capensis ; 
toe  others  belong  to  the  order  of  Cistusrapes.  It  also 
is  a  parasite.  The  stem  is  described  as  simple,  fleshy, 
densely  imbricated  with  linear  spatula-like  scales,  and 
ending  in  a  dense  spike  of  flowers.  Pistiliferons  flowers 
grow  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  spike,  stameniferous 
on  the  upper ;  there  are  three  bracts  under  each  flower : 
one  anterior  and  two  lateral  The  name  is  compounded 
of  mystrorij  a  spoon,  and  petalon^  a  petal,  and  is  given  in 
reference  to  the  segments  of  the  flower  being  spoon- 
shaped. 

There  are  two  species,  K  PofowKwim,  Hary.,  found  at 
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Hoouw  Hoek,  in  wlucb  the  anterior  braot  is  spatula-  ttftOOlCMT 
ahaped,  and  the  pistiliferons  flowers  tabular;  and  3f. 
ThamHi  Harr.,  found  at  the  Caledon  baths,  in  which 
that  bract  is  broadly  oblong,  and  the  pistiliferous  flower 
lobglobose.  The  flower  has  the  stem  about  six  inches 
high  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the 
bracts  are  orange-coloured ;  the  anterior  one  is  densely 
bearded ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  carmine  colour.  The 
latter  has  a  stem  from  six  to  eight  inches  high,  and  from 
balf  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  anterior  bract  is  of 
nearly  equal  breadth  throughout,  and  is  bearded  only  at 
the  apex  and  along  the  prominent  keel ;  it  also  is  of  an 
Ofange*colour ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  dark  brownish  or 
dun  red. 

While   the  designation  MeUchosch  is  given  to  the  Melkbosch. 
Enphorbiaceaa,  or  Spurge-plants,  it  is  applied  to  any 

C^  nt  haying  a  milk-uke  sap,  amongst  which  are  many 
QDging  to  the  same  order  as  the  Stapelia,  or  Carrion 
flower.  About  thirty  genera  of  these  are  to  be  found 
at  the  Cape,  and  of  many  of  them  there  are  several 
species ;  amongst  others  are  the  BaimKm«^t/7}0r  Monkey- 
rope,  the  Tondelboom,  the  Gomphocarpus,  and  the  beau- 
timl  olimbing  Microloma, — all  en  them  interesting  to  the 
observer  of  unusual  forms. 

Still  more   remarkable  for  its  appearance  is  the  ^^. 
Elephant's  Trunk,  found  in  Namaqualand,  the  Adenium  iVunk."  ' 
Na/maquanwn^  and  some  similar- looking  plants  fonnd^ 
£urther  to  the  North.    The  Bushman  name  of  this  plant 
is  Huripf  preceded  by  a  click. 

'     A  curious-looking  plant  met  with  much  more  ire-  1^^ 
quently  than  the  Elephant's  Trunk  is  the  Elephant's  fj^';!""^'* 
Foot,  which  is  also  called  Hottentot's  Bread,  Testttdinaria 
Bl^kaniipes.    It  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  the  Yam. 
There  are  more  than  one  species  of  it  found  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  colony.  They  may  be  found,  accord- ' 
ing  to  their  age  and  species,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  ^ 
tile  bottom  of  a  wineglass  to  that  of  a  chair,  succulent, 
tuberous,  excrescent-hke,  perennial  ^owths,  divided  into 
compartments  like  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  whence  the  plant ' 
has  received  its  generic  name  of  Testudinaria.  In  geueraF 
^  lies  an  inert  and  apparently  lifeless  mass,  but  annoally ' 
it  shoots  forth  twining  and  trailing  slender  branches^* 
ubich  are  much  divided,  and  bear  the  leaves  and  floweis^" 
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In  tHifl,  as'ia  the  berb  Paris,  Paris  quadrifoUa^  and 
otber  plants,  we  find  retdcnlated  leaves  on  a  monoootyle> 
donooB,  endogenous  plant,  manifesfcing  in  combinadoa 
eharacteristios  of  very  different  classes  of  plants. 

Tbe  mention  of  tbe  Elephant's  foot  snggests  the 
propriety  of  making  mention  of  tbe  Tnmboa,  or  Wel^ 
witschia  mirabiUef  found  in  tbe  yicinity  of  Walfisb  Bay^ 
"wbicb  looks  like  two  fat  bams  plaoed  side  by  side,  with  a 
long  green  streamer  stuck  into  each,  and  a  bnncb  of  red- 
coloured  small  pine-cones  stuck  in  between  them,  com* 
bining  in  itself  peculiar  characteristics  of  several  plants 
which  are  widely  separated  in  scientific  classifications  of 
these.  A  scientific  description  of  the  plant  by^  Dr« 
Hooker  is  given  in  the  *  TransaotionB  of  the  Linneait 
Society,'  vol.  xziv.  A  more  popular  account  of  it  is 
appended  to  the  '  Report  of  the  Colonial  Botanist '  lor 
1864 

In  addition  to  these,  a  class  of  plants,  remarkable 
more  for  tbe  shape  of  their  fruit  than  for  aught  else  con- 
nected with  them,  may  be  mentioned ;  one  of  these  is 
the  Grapple  plant,  Uncanaproownhens.  Another  is  the 
Afarlynia,  an  annual,  with  hairy  stems  and  leaves,  and 
large  flowers,  with  a  very  offensive  odour,  and  long  curved 
boms  proceeding  from  the  capsule,  by  which  it  may  at 
once  be  known.  In  the  GrapfHe  plant,  which  belongs  to 
the  same  order  with  this — the  Big^oniads,  or  BigpioniacesB 
—the  capsular  fruit  is  like  two  crabs  joined  back  to  baek^ 
with  hooked  claws  projecting  from  the  lower  surface  of 
each,  ready  to  catch  hold  of  whatever  ma^  come  agamat 
them*  They  are  hard  and  dry,  measurmg  about  two 
inches  across ;  and  woe  betide  the  ox  whose  lip  or 
tongue  m&j  h^pen  to  be  caught  by  one  of  its  hookk 

Hooks,  thorns,  and  prickles  may  be  considered  to  be 
characteristic  of  numerous  South  African  plants.  A 
stranger  caught  by  the  prickles  of  the  Asparagus  soon.- 
learns  the  import  of  its  name,  Wagt  een  bee^ir^w^t 
a-wee — for  before  he  has  disentangled  himself  from  tbeae 
be  has  been  caught  by  others,  and  he  must  wait  a  little 
before  he  can  get  away ;  and  the  ox-hom-like  prickles  of 
the  Doomboom  will  tell  him  that  the  tales  he  bean  of 
thickets  through  which  even  horses  cannot  pass  are  not 
altogether  incredible.  The  colonists  speak  not  only  of 
tjbe  Doornboom,  but  of  tbe  Haaken  Doorn^  and  of  the 
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fiaalc  en  steek  Doorn,  having  bofch  hooked  and  straight  WE  COLOW 
thorns ;  and  Dr.  Kirk  is  said  to  have  playfully  classified 
the  thorns  seen  by  him  as  those  which  scratch  the  skin, 
those  which  tear  the  flesh,  those  which  tear  the  dothes^ 
and  those  which  tear  both  clothes  and  flesh. 

There  is  one  of  these,  called  the  Sickle  thorn,  of 
-which  it  is  told  that  it  bears  a  leaf  like  that  of  the 
acacia,  but  it  grows  like  the  briar,  sending  out  from  the 
root  or  stem  long  ronners  or  shoots  to  the  height 
of  upwards  of  two  feet,  and  are  armed  with  enormous 
thorns,  which  wherever  they  catch  make  a  fearful  cut. 
Ga^e  driven  over  it  come  out  covered  with  blood  about 
the  noee,  and  after  a  little  experience  neither  lash  nor 
shout  will  induce  them  to  face  it.  The  skin  of  neither 
ox  nor  horse  is  proof  against  it ;  and,  cutting  to  the 
quick,  it  will  bring  up  short  in  a  moment  a  horse  en- 
gaged in  the  elephant  hunt,  causing  the  hapless  rider  to 
fly  over  its  head. 

Tree-ferns  may  also  claim  some  notice  here.  Of  these  TreeFtrni. 
there  are  two  South  African  genera,  the  Gyathea  and 
the  Aisophila.  The  former  may  be  recognised  by  the 
aori  beine  at  the  forking  of  the  veins  of  uie  frond,  and 
(x>mpleteTy  covered ;  the  latter  by  their  being  at  the  base 
of  the  veins,  and  the  spor  cases  are  compressed  in  such  a 
-way  that  the  ring  is  obliquely  vertical. 

The  veiy  great  girth  of  the  trunk  of  the  Baobab  or  Monkey 
Monkey  bread,  Adansonia  digiicda^  makes  it  more  re-  Bread, 
maxkable  than  does  its  fruit.  It  has  frequently  been 
seen  ninety  feet  in  circumference.  The  writer  has  the 
measurement  of  one  which,  the  trunk  alone,  was  up- 
wards of  150  feet  in  circumference,  giving  an  average 
diameter  of  fifty  feet,  though  not  perfectly  round. 

Mention  may  be  made  also  of  the  Kaffir  brod,  the  The  Kaffir 
Bneephalartos  or  Zamia^  one  of  the  Cycads ;  of  a  species  ^'^ 
of  date,   Fhmnix  vncUncUOy  one  of  the  palms ;  of  the 
Mangrove,  Bkizophora  mucronaia^  found  on  the  sea-shore 
near  Port  Natal ;  and  of  the  allied  tree,  Bruguiera  gyTn* 
norhizOy  found  in  the  same  region. 

The  Mangrove  having  been  mentioned,  this  suggests 
that  reference  may  be  made  in  the  same  connection  tor 
the  Screwpine,  which  is  also  found  in  the  interior. 

The  Knshd  is  a  large  tree,  with  a  smooth  dark  grey- 
coloiired  bark,  and  dark-colour^  oblong  leaves ;  but  the 
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CJiPE  COLORf    most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  tree  is  a  veBervoir 
TreeTwith     ^  water  in  the  heart  of  the  tmnk  of  many. 
trunk  re-  Mr.  Chapman  first  saw  this  tree  when  he  and  his  com* 

■ervoic.  pany  were  snfiTering  from  thirst.  Observing  one  of  his 
native  servants  placing  forked  bonghs  against  a  tree  and 
preparing  to  climb,  he  asked  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
^■Look  for  water/  was  the  reply.  The  man  having 
mounted,  cried '  Here  it  is.'  The  hard  wood  had  decayed, 
leaving  a  very  deep  hole,  which  was  almost  closed  at  the 
top  apparently  by  the  spreading  arch  of  subsequently 
formed  bark.  The  water  filling  the  weU,  probably  from 
rain,  was  thus  protected  against  loss  by  evaporation. 
One  of  the  companions  of  the  man  cutting  then  a  twig 
or  shoot  from  the  root,  cut  through  the  bark  of  this  at 
two  places  two  feet  or  thirty  inches  apart,  treated  this 
as  boys  in  Europe  treat  branches  of  alder,  of  which  they 
wish  to  make  whistles,  beat  and  pressed  it ;  and  drawing 
out  the  wood  like  drawiug  a  sword  from  its  sheath, 
he  handed  up  the  bark  to  the  man  aloft,  who,  using  this 
as  a  suction-pipe,  soon  quenched  his  thirsty  and  made 
way  for  the  others  in  succession  to  do  the  same. 

Frequently  did  Mr.  Chapman  while  travelling  avail 
himself  of  the  supply  of  water  thus  retained. 

Between  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi  and 
Daka  these  trees  are  found  in  clusters,  sometimes  ten 
feet  in  circumference,  and  of  a  much  greater  height 
than  the  other  trees  of  the  forest-country  around.  They 
generally  grow  in  clumps,  in  the  higher  portions  of  the 
country. 
Fmit  pods.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  Mashashangama,  and 
the  Mporotla  or  Peopisa,  remarkable  for  their  fruits. 
The  fruit  of  the  former  is  a  pod,  three  feet  long,  contain- 
ing large  broad  beans,  placed  transversely  and  close  to* 
gether ;  and  not  a  few  other  trees  remarkable  for  their 
pods — square,  broad,  wood-like  in  texture-— might  be 
mentioned.  The  capsules  of  the  Mporotla  are  like  long 
pods — but  like  with  a  difference — and  they  give  a  singular 
appearance  to  the  tree,  hanging  from  the  branches  like 
so  many  encumbers  or  sausages,  or  immense  dip-candles, 
three  feet  in  leugth* 
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Vatnral  History,  Sport,  fte. 

• 

It  wmild  require  a  separate  treatise  to  do  anything  CAPE  COUII 
Kke  justice  to  this  part  of  onr  subject,  and  the  very  ^^~T    I 
extent  of  the  materials  at  onr  disposal  will  neoossitate  a  tent  of  the 
somewhat  cnrsorj  treatment.  sabjecu 

In  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  the  larger  mamma- 
lia so  libandant ;  and  althongh,  with  advancing  civili- 
latum,  the  more  conspicnons  of  the  wild  animals  have 
retreated  fiurther  and  farther  from  the  sonthem  extremity 
of  the  continent,  their  traces  are  still  to  be  met  with  in 
varions  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  what  has  been  called 
tiie  world's  great  hnnting-gronnd  is  sufficiently  near  its 
borders  to  give  special  interest  to  the  subject.  Mr. 
Hall,  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion  given  under  this  head,  says : — 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Diafartbu- 
elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  browsed  on  the  proteas  and  ^^^°^  ,j. 
hei^ihs  which  clothed  the  skirts  of  Table  Mountain ;  the  "^^""^  "^ 
lion  cronched  in  the  reeds  of  the  Liesbeek,  and  the  hip- 
popotamns  gambolled  in  the  waters  of  the  Salt  River. 
The  hynna,  witiiin  the  memory  of  many  living,  served 
as  a  nightly  scavenger  to  our  streets,  and  a  resurrec- 
tionist to  our  churchyards ;  while  troops  of  baboons 
levied  black  mail  on  the  vineyards  of  Table  Valley.  The 
splendid  Maanwbok,  or  roan  antelope,  was  found  on  the 
lull-sides  of  Swellendam;  the  blesbok  and  quagga  grazed 
on  the  downs  of  Galedon  ;  whilst  the  rude  pictures  iii 
the  Bushmen's  oaves  of  Graaf-Beynet,  Albemy,  and 
Qneen*s  Town  show  that  the  giraffe,  at  no  Tery  distant 
period,  was  well  known  to  the  then  savage  inhabitants 
of  the  Sneeuwberg,  the  Winterberg,  and  the  Stormberff. 
All  these  animals  have  since  retreated  fietr,  &r  away,  ana, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hyesna  tribe,  the  smaller  ante- 
lopes, and  a  few  ostriches,  are  rarely  to  be  found  within 
the  Goiloiiial  boundary.  All  the  larger  mammalia'  ar^ 
tapi^y  receding  before  the  march  of  civilization,  the 
hyama,  jackal,  and  wild  dog  alone  keeping  their  grround, 
and  prowling  as  actively  as  ever,  in  the  character  of 
^mcmd^oik  OUT  thinly  inhabited  shaep'farms,  or  makin|f 
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CAPE  GOLNI  the  nigbt  re-echo  with  their  howls  while  growKng  OTer 
the  garbage  cast  on  the  dnnghilk  of  a  frontier  ontpost.* 

The  Lion.  The  iZon  (Feli$  leo,  Linn.). — Times  are  changed  since 

the  early  Datch  settlers  at  the  Cape  w^ote  in  their  jonmal 
— ^  It  appeared,  this  night,  as  if  the  lions  wonld  take  the 
fort  bj  storm.'  The  lion-hnntar  oinst  go  far  afield  for 
his  prey ;  some  few  years  ago  he  might  still  be  met  with 
in  Bnshmanlandy  lying  north  of  the  Beanfort  division, 
and  in  the  most  eastern  portionsof  the  divisions  of  Qaeen'a 
Town  and  Albert,  and,  very  occasionally,  in  British  Kaf- 
fraria,  in  the  Free  State,  and  in  thinly  settled  parts  of 
Natal,  the  Transvaal  Bepablio,  Qrekt  liamaqualand,  and 
Bechonanaland.  At  thai  time  the  Bontebok  flats,  north 
of  the  Amatola  monntains,  now  forming  part  of  the 
Queen's  Town  division,  was  a  famous  hnntmg  ground  for 
lions,  and  n^my  a  grissly  male  has  fallen  there  a  ridiiii 
to  the  rifles  of  the  frontier  Nimrods.  Such  '  big  game  * 
are,  however,  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  these  localities. 
Becent  hunters  have  noticed  a  cnrions  change  produoed  in 
the  habit  of  the  lion  on  the  borders  of  civilization.  In 
the  &r  interior,  where  he  roams  free  and  unmolested,  his 
loud  roar  is  heard  at  nightfall  and  in  the  early  morning 
reverberating  among  Uie  hiUs ;    but  when  guns  are 

CEity,  and  the  constant  passing  of  traders'  waggons 
disturbed  the  quiet  of  his  accustomed  haunts,  he 
seems  to  have  learned  the  lesson  that  safety  lies  in  silence. 
Though  his  footprint  may  frequently  be  seen  near  the 
fountains  at  Lokaron  or  Boatlanama,  and  he  will  Bom». 
times  even  renture  to  carry  away  an  ox  from  a  waggon«> 
span,  he  rarely  or  never  msJcee  his  presence  known  by  his 
roar,  which  would  only  have  the  effect  of  frightening  off 
the  few  timid  antdiopes  upon  which  all  hope  of  replenish. 
ing  bin  larder  may  depend,  or  of  betraying  his  where* 
abouts  to  his  inveterate  enemy  and  persecutor — ^man. 
The  El»-  The  Elephant  (El&phae  AfnecmuSy  Blum.)  —The  Afri*» 

pluuiu  can  elephant,  strange  to  say  (writes  Mr.  Hall),  was  neyer 
seen  in  Europe  from  the  tune  of  the  Boman  Empire 
until  A.D.  1856,  but  in  that  year  a  young  one  was  received 
into  the  Jardrn  des  Plantes,  in  Pktfis,  £rom  Central 
Africa.  When  the  Dutch  first  formed  this  settlement  on 
the  shores  of  Table  Bay,  elephants  abounded  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood;  and  the  numerous  hills, 
riTexSi  and  fountains  bearing  their  name  throughout  iiu^ 
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XjcHanf  ahow  bow  universally  they  were  distribated.  CIFE  MM 

ISfaWy  however,  they  are  almost  extinct  in  the  Cape  ' 

Colony,  and  only  a  few  exist  in  the  dense  forests  lying 

east  of  the  Knysna  and  Plettenberg's  Bay,  and  also 

in  tbe  ragged  jungles  of  the  Addo  bosh,  between  the 

Zimrberg  Mountains  and  the  Sonday  River.     Traces  of 

their  old  paths,  and  heaps  of  their  gigantic  bones,  are 

etill  oommonly  fonnd  in  the  thickets  of  the  Great  Fish 

Biver  bnsh.    A  writer  in  the  'Cape  Monthly  Magazine,* 

in  some  interesting  notes  on  natural  history  in  Sontk 

Africa,  speaks  of  the  various  species  of  mimosa  as  forming 

the   favourite  food  of  the  elephant,  particularly  the 

Acacia  ftorrida^  flourishing  on  the  damp  grounds  bor*       '' 

dering  the  rivers.    The  manner  in  which  they  obtain  the 

bark  for  mastication  leads  to  an  observation  upon  on^  Cnnoiu 

mode  in  which  the  elephant  uses  his  tusks  for  his  own  ^^^^ 

requirement  not  previously  recorded.    An  examination 

of  the  stems  of  trees  that  have  been  deprived  of  their 

bark  shows  them  to  be  scored  by  deep  furrows,  made 

by  the  elephant  stabbing  with  his  tusks  against  the  tree, 

and  then  ripping  up  the  bark  as  high  as  he  can  reach. 

By  this  proceeding  his  food  hangs  in  long  ribbons,  which 

he  quietly  munches  at  his  leisure ;  and  the  loose  ends  of 

the  portion  left  dangling  from  the  skin,  being  reduced 

to  the  condition  of  tow,  are  evidence  of  the  patient 

maatieation  by  which  the  juices  and  nutritious  matter 

have  been  extracted. 

The  Rhinoceros  (Bhefumter  of  Dutch  colonists). —  TheSliitia- 
There  are  stiU  a  great  many  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  ^^^^^ 
Great  ^amaqualand,  the  northern  part  of  the  Kiedihari 
and  Bechouanaland,  and  the  country  along  the  Limpopo, 
and  they  must  at  one  time  have  been  very  numerous  in 
the  colony.  There  are  certainly  three  and  possibly  four 
distinct  species — (1)  The  BhAnoceroe  bicomia  (Linn.),  the 
common  black  rhinoceros,  with  two  horns  of  unequal 
length,  once  roaming  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape 
Town ;  (2)  the  Bhinoceros  Jceitloa  (A.  Smith),  or  black 
rhinoceros,  with  two  boms  of  nearly  equal  length ;  (3) 
the  Bkinoceroe  eimus  (Burohell),  or  common  white  rhino* 
ceros;  and  (4P)  the  Bkinoceros  OstoeUii  (Gray),  perhaps 
a  second  species  of  white  rhinoceros.  The  two  black 
rhinoceroses  browse  upon  shrubs  and  dwarf  trees  while 
tiie  white  species  is  a  grazing  animal. 
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The  Hippo. 

pOUlUBSi 


The 
Bufi'aki. 


The 
GiraffB. 


CAPECOLNI  '  The  Hippopotamus  (H*.  ampMbiue^  Linn.)  is  MA 
numerous  in  all  the  rivers  which  intersect  the  seaooart 
of  Kafiraria,  from  the  Keiskamma  to  the  Zambesi, 
although  probably  the  marcli  of  civilization  in  Sritish 
Eaf&aria  has  disturbed  them  in  the  waters  of  that  rei^ion. 
Five-and-twenty  years  ago  they  were  numerous  in  the 
Great  Fish  Biver,  and  a  few  may  still  be  found  there. 
They  are  more  numerous  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Orange 
Biver,  and  are  said  to  abound  in  vast  numbers  in  the 
Leambye,  Ghobe,  Tonka,  and  other  rivers  of  the  Ngami 
region. 

The  Buffalo  (Bubahu  eaffer,  Sparrm.)  is  no  longer 
to  be  found  within  the  Colonial  boundary,  ezcepty  per* 
haps,  in  the  great  forest  of  the  EInysna,  the  Addo  bash, 
and  the  Fish  Biver  thicket.  It  is  seldom  seen  upon  the 
open  plain,  but  prefers  a  woody  aud  bushy  country,  snch 
as  the  thickets  of  Damaraland  or  the  wooded  hills  of  the 
•Limpopo  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Giraffe  (Oamelopardalia  CHraffa,  Gmel.)  has  long 
since  retired  before  the  tide  of  Colonial  emigration,  and 
is  not  to  be  met  with  south  of  Kolobeng.  A  traditioB 
exists  among  the  Hottentots  that  it  was  once  very 
numerous  in  the  Amaebi,  or  Thorn  Country^  now  part 
of  the  division  of  Queen's  Town,  and  its  form  may  he 
seen  deposited  in  many  of  the  Bushman  caves  on  the 
eastern  froutier.  The  giraffes  brought  to  Europe  come 
generally  from  Nubia  and  Sennaar. 

The  Cape  Leopard  (Fdis  pardu8,  Linn«)  is  found 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  Africa^ 
from  the  Atlas  to  Cape  Agulhas,  and  occasionally  visits 
even  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town. 
Leopards  generally  haunt  deep-wooded  ravines  and 
thickets,  and  climb  trees  with  great  facility.  They  are^ 
therefore,  not  often  seen  on  the  naked  flats  and  karroos 
q£  the  interior.  Young  baboons  are  stated  to  be  a 
&vourite  repast  of  theirs.  When  wounded  they  are 
very  dangerous  to  approach. 

Many  other  of  the  smaller  species  of  the  genus  'felis' 
are  also  common  in  South  Africa. 

The  Cheetah  or  Hunting  Leopard  (Chteparda  jttbaia^ 
Schreb.)  is  also  found  in  South  Africa,  but  is  not  a 
oommon  species  in  any  known  district. 

Hy  89na8  do  not  zecede  much  at  the  advance  of  oivili* 


The  Cape 
Leopatd. 
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kation,  but  oontiniie  to  Hang  on  the  outskirts  of  the  CAKCOtOItt 
cajbtle-kraals  and  sheep&rms.  This  gives  to  them  more  '^ 
piaotieal  importanoe  in  the  eyes  of  the  colonist  than  Hyimafl. 
that  attaching  to  larger  and  more  formidahle  wild 
beasts.  Within  the  Colony  both  the  brown  and  spotted 
hjBBnas  come  under  the  general  denomination  of  *wolf* 
^hich  by  their  savage  greed  has  become  a  synonymous 
term  for  rapacity  ana  destmotiveness.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  cowardly  bmtes,  and  manifest  an  instinctive 
dread  of  man.  On  bright  moonlight  nights  it  is  a 
&TOiirite  amusement  (and  a  very  useful  one)  to  pick 
tbem  off  aa  they  come  prowling  in  the  neighhouihood  of 
I2ie  sheep  and  cattle.  The  writer  in  the  *  Cape  Monthly 
Magaarine*  before  refeired  to  descrihes  night  ambuscades 
with  the  relish  of  a  keen  sportsman,  and  adds  a  horrible 
deteJL  '  We  also  proved  the  cannibal  propensity  of  the 
beaat^  as  a  hyasna  that  may  have  been  snot  in  the  evening 
was  sore  to  be  devoured  by  his  companions  before 
morning ;  and,  from  our  beds,  arranged  along  the  camp- 
fire,  we  might  hear  the  wretches  holding  horrible  cami« 
tbI  over  the  dead  body  of  their  comrade,  laughing  the 
while  their  discordant  laugh  with  demoniacal  glee/  In 
wet  and  cold  weather  they  g^w  very  ferocious,  and  even 
▼entnre  into  native  huts  and  carry  off  young  children. 
At  night  travellers  on  horseback,  or  in  bullock- waggons, 
sometimes  become  aware  of  these  animals  quietly  foUow- 
ing  tiiem  to  avail  themselves  of  any  accident  for  a  meal. 
There  are  two  South  African  species,  viz.  the  Hycena 
eroenUa  (Erxl.)  or  tiger-wolf  of  the  colonists ;  and  the 
HycBna  brtmnea  (Thnnb.),  or  strand-wol^  resembles  in 
appearance  a  small  hyadna,  but  actually  presents  cha- 
racters which  indicate  a  relationship  to  the  dogs  and 
.  

VW€TTCB» 

Another  very  remarkable  animal  is  the  Cape  Hunt- 
ing Doe  (^Lyeaon  piehu,  Temm.),  the  Hycena  ventxtieaai 
Bnrohell,  which  combines  to  a  great  extent  the  structure 
of  the  dog  and  hyena. 

Theawd-wolf  {Frotde$  eristaius^  Sparrm.)  is  peculiar 
to  the  Cape.  It  is  said,  and  if  true  it  is  a  somewhat 
singalar  fact  in  corroboration  of  the  received  classifica- 
tion, that  the  common  domestic  dog  seems  to  have  an 
instinctive  reoognition  of  the  affiniir,  and  acknowledge 
Ills  xelatioiiBhip  soienoe  has  estabhshed  between  him  and 
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Ilia  wild  ocmgener.     Acoompaiiymg  the  waggops  of 
^——^  huDting  parties,  there  is  generally  a  nuBoellaiieoas  coU 
lection  of  dogs,  kept  for  the  purpose  of  running  dowB 
or  bring^g  to  bay  wonnded  game ;  and  when  these  axe 
honnded  on  to  chase  the  '  Wilde  Hond '  (L.  jnc^iw),  tJie 
encounter  is  alleged  to  terminate  in  a  fnendly  and 
brotherly  reconnoMawace^  and  after  patting  mutual  inteiw 
OmjApij      rogations,  by  means  of  their  olfactory  senses,  they  aepap 
P^tuigi.     j^^  ^^^  an  air  of  its  being  quite  a  mistake,   and 
without  the  faintest  demonstration  of  hostilities,  tkongh 
the  same  dogs  evince  the  greatest  animosiiy  towarda  &6 
common  hyssna. 
Jackals.  Jackals  (fiams  mesamelas^  Schreb.)  are  found  uniyeEw 

,flally  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  acting 
-as  usefol  scavengers,  and  as  convenient  game  for  Colonifn 
sportsmen,  especially  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Gape  Town. 
The  Quagga  cmd  J?6&nw.— The  quagga  and  sebras  (wdde 

Qi^gga  paard  of  the  colonist)  belong  to  'Mie  genus  Eqwuty  and 
aadZebraa.  ^^  found  in  immense  herds  on  the  plains  of  the  Vaai 
■Biver,  and  as  &r  south,  sometimes,  as  the  divisions  of 
Gradock  and  Graaff-Beinet.  There  are  two  distinot 
jspecies  of  zebra,  of  which  one  (JSr.  Zebra^  Idnn.)  in- 
habits mountainous  regions  only,  while  the  other  (S, 
3wchelliiy  Gray),  like  &e  Quagga  (JE.  Qiioffga^  Linn.),  ts 
iound  on  open  plains.  These  animals  were  formeriy 
numerous  on  the  eastern  frontier,  on  the  Quagga  Flat 
near  Bushman  Bdver,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  Ba- 
thurst,  in  Lower  Albany. 
Tha  An-  Antelopes, — In  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  so  many 

tek>P^        varieties  of  the  antelope  fiumly  found  as  in  South  Africa, 
from  the  stately  bkbck-bnck  down  to  the  dinunative 
Twan^      blaauwbok,  or  pigmy  antelope.     Not  leas  thazi  twenty- 
«^  seven  species,  many  of  which,  however,  are  found  in 

^^^^  other  -partB  of  the  continent,  are  reckoned  soutJi  of  20*^ 
aoath  of  of  south  latitude.  Of  these  the  larcrest  are  the  eland 
*^«  {Boselaphus  OreaSj  Pall.),  not  now  found  within  the 

limits  of  Cape  Colony,  but  still  met  with  in  the  western 
parts  of  Natal,  and  more  plentiful  in  the  Zulu  country, 
the  Transvaal  territory,  the  Kalihari,  Bechonanaland, 
and  the  Ngami  regions.  It  was  once  Tcry  common  in 
every  part  of  the  Cape  Colony,  as  the  numerous  locali- 
ties called  by  its  name  testify.  The  eknd  together  with 
.the  koodoo,  gemsbok,  and  springbok,   are  antelopes 
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wliieh  cm  exist  almost  withoat  water,  as  long  as  tliere  Wf  WWy 
is  any  sap  in  the  herbage.    The  koodoo  (Sirepdceros  -^— — — 
Kuduj  Qtbj)  is  a  noble  antelope  with  magnificent  spiral 
horns.     It  was  fonnd  in  small  numbers,  as  late  as  1848, 
in  the  thickets  of  the  Fish  Biver  bnsh,  but,  we  believe, 
has  been  sinoe  qnite  extirpated  in  the  Gape  Colony, 
except  a  few,  perhaps,  in  the  Zitankamma  forest.     They 
are  found  generally,  more  or  less  numerous,  in  all  the 
wooded  or  bushy  regions  north  of  the  Orange  River,  and* 
in  the  difficult  country  between  the  Umzimvoobo  and 
Natal.    The  sable  antelope  {Mgocerus  wiger^  Harris), 
first  described  by  Captain  Harris,  is  a  veiy  beautiful 
and  rare  species,  not  met  with  until  we  reach  the  banks 
of  the  Limpopo,  200  miles  north  of  Kolobeng,  and  forma 
one  of  the  greatest  prizes  a  sportsman  can  secure,  even 
in  that  region  so  proHfio  of  game.     The  roan  antelope 
(JE,  leuoophcBU8,  Pall.)  is  also  becoming  very  scarce.   A 
few  axe  still  found  in  Moshesh's  country,  among  the 
rocks  of  the  Maluti,  and  from  thence  along  the  moon- 
tains  to  the  Limpopo  regions ;  it  is  also  caUed  the  bastard 
cemsbok.     The  pallah  (^jpyceroA  melamptu,  Licht.)  is 
found  in  Bechouanaland  and  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Kalihari,   but  seldom  south  of  tike  Vaal  River.      It 
extends,  however,  west  as  £Eur  as  DamanJand.    It  is  also 
oalled  the  roodebok.     The  steinbok  (0.  tragtiku),  grys* 
bok  (0.  melanotis),  ourebi  {8.  scopa/riua — ^bleoKbok  of 
colonists),  dayker  (C  mergene),  blaaawbok  ((7.  pyg^ 
fiksiw),rhebok  (P.  capreohu),  rietbok  (E,  arti/nc^naeeu8\ 
rooderietbok  (E,  redwious)^  and  boschbok  (T.  syhaUcusjf 
are  found  generally  along  the  coast  regions  of  South 
Africa.     The  graceful  klipspringer  (N.  oreotragus)  in- 
habits the  tops  of  the  most  inaccessible  kloofs  and 
moontains;  the  blesbok  (D.  aXbifrons)^  the  bontebok  {B4 
vygarga),  the  gnu  (0.  gmi),  the  sassaby  (D.  lunata),  the 
D&rtebeest  (^.  caama),  and  the  brindled  gnu  (0.  gorgon\ 
are  aU  found  in  troops  on  the  wide-spreading  plains 
which  reach  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Magalies* 
hergen,  and  south  to  the  Vaal,  and  thence  across  the 
Oraoge  Biver  to  the  divisions  of  Graaf-Reynet,  Coles- 
berpf,  and  Cradock. 

Immense  migratory  troops  of  the  graceful  springbok  Distrioti 
(G.  atchure)  also   cover  these  plains  as  weU  as  the  {JT*"^ 
northern  slopes  of  the  Nieuweveld  and  Boshmanland,  at  aboa^ 
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MPE  GOIOIT  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  pastore  is  scarce  itt 
"'  the  Kalihari  regions.      In  November  1858  oonntlesa 

troops  invaded  even  the  sterile  pastures  of  Little  Nama- 
qnaland.  The  corions  gemsbok  (0.  gageUa)^  Ba{ipoBed 
to  be  the  real  exponent  of  the  fabnlons  nnicom,  is  fimnd 
within  the  Colony,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Hope 
Town  division,  and  along  the  Orange  Biver,  even  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  common  in  Great  Nama* 
qnaland.  A.  few  bonteboks  are  still  preserved  In  the 
Bredasdorf  and  SweUendam  divisions  on  private  fiurma. 
The  waterbok  (K.  dUpsiprymnvs)  and  the  lechee  (A.  leckee) 
are  found  only  in  the  northern  part  of  Bechonanaland 
and  in  the  marshy  country  near  Lake  NgamL  A  female 
specimen  of  the  latter  was,  in  1859,  to  be  seen  in  the 
Governor's  garden  in  Gape  Town,  with  many  others 
of  the  antelope  tribe. 

We  append  from  the  *  Gape  Monthly  Magarine,*  of 
Aug.  1873,  a  full  list  of  Soutk  African  antelopes,  and  a 
description  of  their  horns. 


Table,  Aowmg  the  difirtnt  Antdopee  fimnd  m  Stmth  4frieatmd 
deaoriptionM  qf  their  home  and  native  namee, 

[Adapted  ttom  '  Cape  Maguine'  for  Aug.  1873.] 

Antdopes.  1 .  Koodoo  (  Strepsioeroe  Kudut  Gray). — Spiral  hom.  Section  rather 

circular,  fvX\  grown  ;  there  are  two  complete  reTolntione ;  tips  white ; 
measuring  along  the  ridge  fifty  to  eiztj  inches.  Common  m  Trans* 
Taal ;  a  few  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  lees  thickly  inhabited  por* 
tions  of  Cape  Colonj,  such  as  the  Fish  KiTer  and  Oli&nts  Uoek 
Bosch.    (Eechlongole  of  Matabili.) 

2.  Gemsbok  (  Oryx  gaedla, Linn.). — Horns  stand  upward,  slightl? 
ontward  and  backward.  Station  nearly  circular,  half  the  length 
annulated.  Thirty-eight  to  forty  inches  long.  Western  poition  of 
Cape  Colony,  along  Orange  River,  and  near  Colesbeif^. 

3.  Sable  Antelope,  or  Black  Buck  (JEgocenu  niger,  Hairis).— 
Horns  sweep  round  in  graceful  curve  until  the  points  nearly  4cNieh 
the  back,  annulated  to  within  six  inches  of  point  Section  rather 
flat  Length,  thirty-six  to  forty  inches.  Found  between  Transnal 
and  Zambesi  River.    (Not  named  bv  natives.) 

4.  Roan  Antelope  (JSgocema  leuoophmu,  Pallas).  —  Bastaid 
Gemsbok  of  colonists.  Length  of  horns,  thirty-six  to  thiitf-eight 
inches.    Section  and  curve  same  as  No.  8.     (Etak  of  MatabiU.) 

5.  Eland  {Boaelaphue  Oreae,  Pallas). — ^Thiek  spiral  hom.  Sec- 
tion within  a  circle  upward,  slightly  outward.  North  of  Onmge 
River  and  Kalihari  Beeert  Seldom  found  within  Gape  Colonyi 
caDCpt  on  frontier  of  NataL    (Impoofo  of  Kaffirs.) 
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6L  "Watarbok  (Kohus  eUifrnprymmta,  Ogilby). — ^Honu  sITeeo  up-  CtfC  COMI 
vmd  aod  outward,  points  torn  in-ward.    Length,  twenty-eignt  to  — — 
tiiirty-foiir   inchac     KafBrmia,  Nat«l,  Tranmal,    Lake    iMgami 
<Phitomok  of  Matabili.) 

7.  Leaser  Waterbok  {Adenota  l&chee,  Gny). — Lechi  of  Livingt 
•tone  and  Bainee.  Length  of  hotas,  twenty-four  to  eighteen  inches. 
BactioD  within  a  dxcle. 

8.  Haitebeeste  {Alodapkvs  Caama,  CaO.— Horns  grow  upward 
■ad  slighlly  outward  for  two-thirds  the  length,  points  lead  at 
ri^it  angles  backward.  Length,  twenty-two  to  twentj-fiye  inches. 
Free  State,  Bontebok,  FlaU  on  top  of  Winterbeig  L.  (Caama  of 
Baelioitaiias.) 

9.  Bastard  Hartebeeste  or  Sajssaybe  {Damalia  lunatiu,  H^ 
Smitli). — Horns  carve  upward  and  outward  in  lunate  form.  Lengthy 
twelTO  to  fourteen  inches.  Annulated  to  within  two  or  three  inches 
d  point.    North  of  Transvaal.    (Sajs-sabe  of  Bechouanas.) 

10.  I^llah  (JEpsfctroB  MeUtmpus,  Licht). — Horns  bent  upward 
and  outward,  points  upward.  Section  elliptical.  Three-fouiths  of 
ImiglUi  annulated.  Length,  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  inches.  North 
flf  Transvaal,  KaliharL    (Paala  of  natives.) 

1 1.  Bontebok  {Damalia  fygargoy  Pbllas). — Horns  sweep  upward 
and  ootwvd,  points  upward.  Length,  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches. 
Annulated  to  within  four  or  five  inches  of  point.    A  few  are  yet 

~  in  Bredasdoip  distnct,  F^ee  State. 

12.  Blesbok  {DamaUs  albifirops,  Borchell). — Horns  nearly  the 
as  Bontebok.    Length,  tftjeen  to  sixteen  inches.    Free  State, 

IWmavaaL    (Nunni  of  I^honanas.) 

IS.  Springbok  {Gageila  Euehore,  Licht.). — ^Homs  shaped  like  a 
Jerw'8->haq>.  Annidated  to  within  three  inches  of  tips.  Length* 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  Northern  portion  of  Cape  Ck>lony,  Free 
0tate,  Bcchouanaland.   (Isepe  of  Bechonanas  ) 

14.  Boschbok  or  Bnshbuck  {Troffelaphus  SjflvaNeus^  Sparrm.). — 
Spiral  horns,  grow  upward  and  slightly  outwud.  Length,  ten  to 
twelvo  inches.  Northward  from  Mossel  Bny  along  East  Coast  and 
into  Natal.  Two  or  three  varieties  are  said  to  exist  The  wounded 
animal  uses  horns  as  a  weapon  of  offence. 

15.  Bheebok  {PeUa  capreola,  Licht). — Horns  straight,  pointing 
^nraid,  annulated  for  half  of  their  length.  Length,  nine  to  ten 
iaehea.    All  over  Cape  Colony.    (Peeli  of  Matabili.) 

16.  Rietbok  {EUotragus  amndinaceHSt  Shaw). — Horns  bent  up« 
ward  and  outward,  points  inclined  forwaid,  annulated  fortwo-tiiirai 
of  length.  Length,  ten  to  twelve  inches.  North-east  portion  of 
Cape  Colony,  Kaflfraria,  Natal.    (Inghalla  of  Matabili.) 

17-  Smiul  Rietbok  (EUsotrdgtu  redtmcua,  Pallas). — Horns  stand 
■ptigbt^  tips  bent  orer .  forwiurd,  three-quarters  length  annulated. 
Same  range  as  other  Rietbok. 

18.  Booi  Rheebok  (£.  reduneu8,T?tki\aa — ^Var.). — Horns  bent  up- 
vud  aod  Ibrward,  half  the  length  annnlated.  Length  seven  inchea, 
Along  East  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  Kaffiraria,  and  NataL  (Nagor  of 
KaiabiU.) 

10.  Oribe  (Seopophorus  seopariuB,  Schreb.). — Horns  stand  up* 
lighti  slightly  inclined  backward  at  tips,  annulated  at  base.    Iifngtn» 
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MOIT  four  to  fire  inches.    Noirth-east  portion  of  Gape  Colony,  FSflh  S 
Bn^h.    (Snbokoo  of  Matobili.) 

20.  Dmker  (OepkaiopkuB  Mer^enst  LIcht). — Homs  grow  npwafd 
and  outward,  annulated  at  base.  Length,  foof  inches.  Sam«  raoga 
as  lasu    (Impoon  of  Matabili.) 

21.  Steinbok  {Calotrgffus  tfitgvluSf  Ah.\ — Horas  stand  «|ywaid 
and  slightly  outward,  smooth.  Leng^th,  four  to  fiTO  inches.  All 
over  CaM  Oolooy.    (Boolah  of  Matabili.) 

22.  Klipspringer  {Nanotragut  ^reoiraaua^  Gmel.).'-Honifl  wids 
apart  at  base,  stand  straight  up,  smooth.  Length,  three  tD  fiwr 
inches.    All  over  South  Af  riea. 

23.  Gxysbok  {Cdoiragua  nidanotis,  A£e.).— Smooth  horns,  stand- 
ing upward,  outward,  and  slightly  inclined  backward.  Lengith, 
three  to  four  inches.    Aiong  the  C'>aBt  of  Oape  Colony. 

24.  Blaanwbok  (Bluebuck)  or  Kleinebok  {CepheicphuB  fygmtBrna^ 
Linn.). — ^Homs  grow  npwaid  and  slightly  outward,  two-thiidt 
length  aannlatpd.  Length,  two  inches.  Along  East  coast  of  Colony, 
along  edge  of  Bush. 

26.  Kooiche.^  Horns  same  as  Blnebok.    Found  in  TraasraaL 

26.  Gnu  or  Wildebeest  (CatM9p<u  Qnu^  OmeL).— Horas  bent 
forward  and  downward,  points  bent  at  an  acute  ang^e  upward 
Length,  twenty-eix  inches.  Free  State  plains,  TzansraaL  (Kokooa 
of  Bechonauaa.) 

27.  Brindled  Gnu  or  Bastaard  'Wildebeest  (Catoblepa$  Gorgom^ 
H.  Smith). — Horns  benr  outward,  points  bent  over  at  acute  angles 
towards  each  other.  Length,  eighteen  to  twenty  inches.  Transraalt 
Free  State.    (Impatoomo  of  If  atabili,  Ghiu  of  Hottentots.) 

Bnfialo  {fiubmm  eajjfer^  Spamn.). — ^Vetr  massiTe  horns,  wdueh 
cannot  be  easily  mored  ftom.  pith,  bending  downward  and  outward* 
points  sweep  upward  «nd  inward.  Length,  thirty-four  inches.  Span, 
thirty-seven  to  forty  inches.  Bushy  parts  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal# 
TransyaaL    fBakolokolo  of  MaUbih.) 

(^^tcs.— For  preseryataon  from  worm  all  horns  should  be  v^ 
moved  as  early  as  possible  from  pith,  and  well  saturated  with  a 
solution  of  oorrosiye  sublimate  or  arsenical  soap.  The  pith  may  bs 
sawn  short  and  treated  the  same  way,  ani  the  horns  may  thsn  bs 
refixed  on  same.  The  horns  of  Buffiilo,  which  are  not  easily  remoTed 
froinpith,  reqpiire great  care  in  preserring  firom  wonn.  Horns  of 
the  mid  Antelope  shonld  never  be  scraped  or  polished,  bat  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  natural  stats,  if  possible  wiUi  the  sknll  attjehed.) 


Anthorities        ^'^  omitbology  of  Sontbem  Africa  lias  met  with 

onomitho-   Considerable  attention  from  the  time  of  Le    Vaillant 

''^sy*  until  now.    In  recent  times  the  list  of  Sonth  African 

birds  has  been  much  enlarged  hj  the  labours  of  Smith, 

Layard,  and  Andersson.     Layeod's  catalogae  includes 

702  9pecieB|  and  Andeisaon'Si  which  only  gave  birda 
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femid  norih  of  the  Orange  Birer  in  Damara  and  Ghreat  UK  WMt 
Kamaqnaland,  428,  while  Dr.  A.  Smith's  *  IHastiationB  ^  ' 

eomprise  114  species,  many  of  them  before  nndescribed^ 
We  would  refer  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
sabject  to  the  anthors  we  haie  mentioned  above,  dnd 
can  here  only  notice  a  few  of  the  principal  birds,  some 
of  which  are  not  pecnliar  to  Sonthem  AMca,  bat  found 
more  or  lees  all  over  the  continent. 

The  Ostrich  (StnUhio  Oamelus^  IdmL-^Stntywogel  of  The 
colonists). — In  the  time  of  Kolben  ostriches  were  so  Oftikfc. 
nnmerona  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Cape  Town  that  a 
man  conld  hardly  walk  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without 
seeing  one  or  more  of  these  birds.  It  is  found  in  the 
preaent  day,  thinly  scattered  over  many  parts  of  the 
Gape  Colony,  in  the  Piquetberg,  Mainiesbuiy,  and 
Caledon  divisions,  in  Niamaqualand  and  Clanwillianii 
the  norfchem  parte  of  Uitonhage,  Beaufort,  Colesberg, 
and  Ghraaf-Beynet  ^  and  a  few  in  the  dunes  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Port  Elizabeth.  In  October  1858  a  flock  of 
twenty  or  thirty  were  seen  in  the  Koeberg,  a  few  miles 
from  Cape  Town.  But  the  regions  from,  which  we 
receive  our  principal  supply  of  feathers  are  the  dry 
deserts  north  of  the  Orange  River.  Many  farmers  pre- 
serve these  birds  on  their  farms ;  and  their  domestication 
and  annual  plucking  has  proved  profitable,  since  the 
best  feathers  range  from  thirty  to  forty  guineas  a  pound 
in  the  European  market,  although  those  nom  the  domes* 
iioated  bird  are  not  considered  equal  to  those  from  the 
wild  animal.  (See  on  this  subject  a  separate  chapter,  pp. 
S17-228.) 

Mr.  Ghimey  has  described  the  South  African  Ostrich 
as  distinct  from  the  North  African  bird,  under  the 
designation  of  8.  austraUa ;  but  the  differences  he  notes 
are  very  slight,  and  have  not  as  yet  been  proved  to  be 
constant.  Andersson  recognised  two  distinct  species  of 
ostrich  in  Namaqualand,  the  second  species  {Birds  of 
DamaraUmd,  pp.  251-2)  being  distinguished  by  the 
hen  being  jet-black,  like  the  cock.  It  seems  not  im« 
probable  that  the  blackness  of  the  hen  which  Andersson 
described  was  either  a  case  of  melanism  or  of  assrmiption 
of  the  male  plumage,  both  of  which  are  known  to 
occur  among  various  birds. 

Tha  birds  of  prey  (AocipUree)  are  numerous,  in* 
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ttfEIMIlflW  dnding  the  Bearded  YnltiiTe  {Oypaeiui  wudip&g,  BrAmX 
^^^  the  Arend  of  colonists,  the  Bkck  Aaavogel  iOtogfff»d 
pny.  Awricttlariaj  Daad.),  Common  AasTogel  {Oyps  Fmlvus^ 

Gmel.)-  There  are  several  yarieties  of  eagles,  indading 
the  Black  Eagle  (AquUa  VuiUurina^  Daud.),  many  of 
them  fishing  eagles ;  many  Hawks  and  Falcons,  and  the 
well-known  Secretary  bird  (8agitt4iriu8  Serpeniariuf, 
Ghnel.)>  Among  many  species  peculiar  to  Sonth  Africa 
we  may  mention  here  the  Honey  Guides  (^Indicator  and 
minor ^  Sparmmanni,  Steph.),  tne  Stanley  and  Wattled 
Cranes.  The  Francolin  Partridges  are  represented  bj 
no  less  than  ten  peooliar  species  (indnding  the  so-called 
*  Pheasant' — F.  damator^  Temm.).  Ghainea-fowl  and 
Quail  also  abound,  and  the  Bustards  (^Paanw*  and 
^  Ejiorhaan ')  are  nine  in  number,  six  being  confined  to 
South  Africa.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Kori  Bastard 
or  *  Gom  Paauw '  (Eupodotis  cristcbia,  Scop.)f  the  adult 
male  of  which  often  weighs  from  80  to  85  lbs. 
Ducks,  Wild  G^eese,  Plover,  of  seyeral  varieties,  are  all 
numerous  along  the  coast  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  vleis  in  the  interior.  As  a  rule  the  smaller  African 
hirda  are  not  famed  for  song,  but  rather  for  the  briU 
:  liancy  of  their  plumage ;  the  Golden  or  Emerald  Cuckoos 
(fihrysocoecyx  splendiduSy  G.  B.  Gray,  and  Lamproeoee^ 
cupreua,  Bodd,  and  Klaasiiy  Less.)  are  particularly  sought 
after  on  this  account  by  collectors ;  many  of  the  Slini^- 
fishers.  Sun-birds,  and  Finches  also  have  very  beaatifal 
plumage.  A  very  good  collection  of  South  A£ricao 
pirds  will  be  found  in  the  South  African  Museum, 
special  attention  haying  been  given  to  that  class  ot 
animals  by  the  late  curator,  Mr.  £.  L.  Layard« 

Baptilea, 

BcptilMb  The  class  BeptUia  is  well  represented  in   South 

Africa,  especially  in  the  lizards  and  snakes.  Forty-five 
species  of  the  former  (belonging  to  thiriy  different 
eenera),  and  forty-three  of  the  latter  were  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Gray  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogues  of  1843 
and  1858.  Of  the  Tortoises  or  shield  reptiles  (Ohdonia) 
thirteen  species,  including  three  marine  turtles,  are 
known  from  the  region.  Only  one  Crocodile  {CroooddUu 
wlgarut,  Cuv.)  has  hitherto  been  disooveredj  it  is 
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eommon  in  the  nvem  to  the  eastward  and  northward  of  CAPE  COIMT 
the  Gape  Colony. 

The  largest  Sonth  African  snake  is  the  Python  Python. 
(^Pyihan  NatalensiBj  A.  Smi^),  measuring  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-five  feet.  It  was  formerly  found  as  far  to  the 
vert  as  uie  Ghreat  Fish  Biver,  where  one  was  killed  some 
fifty  years  ago  by  the  well-known  old  spoitsman,  Shef- 
field, near  Gometjies  drift.  The  Python,  like  the  rest 
of  the  Boas,  is  not  yenomons.  The  principal  yenomons 
oiakes  are  the  Cobra  (Nava  Haje),  several  varieties ;  the 
Rizighals  {Sepedon  hcenuxehaieSy  Daud.)  ;  Puff  Adder 
(Bckidata  arMmSj  Merr.),  and  Berg  Adder  {^Echidna 
Atropot^  Lorn.). 

Among  the  Lizards,  Chamsdleons  are  nnmerons,  as 
veil  as  various  rock-haunting  species  of  the  gemis 
OordyUu.  The  largest  is  Varamu  dlhogulfms  (Dand.), 
one  of  the  Monitors,  varying  from  ^  to  4r^  feet  in 
lengfih.  The  finest  of  the  indigenonv  Tortoises  is  Testudo 
pardaUsy  oommon  in  the  midland  and  noriliem  districts 
of  the  Ci^  Colony. 

Amphibians. 

Eleven  BtUraehia  of  the  tailless  g^ronp  are  recorded 
firom  Sonthem  Africa.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  df 
these  is  a  Mnd-Toad  {Dac^lethra  IcBvis^  Daud.),  which  is 
tongneless,  and  has  pointed  nails  on  three  of  the  hind 
toes.  Bufo  pcunJthermoB  is  a  large  and  remarkably  hand- 
some Cape  Toad. 

InseotSi  fto. 

It  will  not  be  expected  (and  indeed  would  be  impos- 
sible within  the  limits  of  a  portable  Handbook  sach  as 
the  present  work)  that  we  should  give  even  an  outline 
of  the  entomology,  he.  of  the  wide  regions  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  Oar  endeavour  will  accordingly  be 
simply  to  indicate  some  of  the  works  which  relate 
specially  to  the  Arthropodous  animals  of  Southern 
Africa,  and  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most  characteristio 
fivms  of  life. 

There  are  but  few  parts  of  the  country  that  present 
mf  striking  abundance  of  Insect  life,  although  the 
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ttPE  COLOIT  number  of  species  inhabiting  a  giTon  tract  iB  often  Yerj 
large.  Both  as  regards  species  and  indiTidaals  there  ii 
a  marked  increase  as  we  proceed  from  the  comparatiTelj 
poor  western  districts  to  the  eastward,  bat  this  greator 
abnndance  is  chiefly  shown  along  the  coast,  cnlmmating 
at  Port  Natal  in  30^  S.  lat.,  where  indeed  the  entire 
fauna  and  flora  are  essentially  tropical  in  character. 
All  orders  of  Insects  are  well  represented  in  Sonth 
Africa,  bnt  the  Ooleoptera^  or  Beetles,  take  the  lead.  An 
idea  of  their  development  can  be  gathered  from  the  cixw 
cnmstance  that  Boheman's  far  from  completed  catalogae 
of  Wahlberg's  collections  {Insecta  Gaffraaios^  Stockholm^ 
1848-57)  describee  1,064  kinds  of  beetles.  Among  the 
most  nnmerons  ooleopteroos  tribes  in  the  country  are  the 
predaceons  Gh*onnd-beetles(6'dO(20p^a^a),  the  Bose-cha&n 
or  Flower-beetles  (OetowUdos — ^the  subject  of  an  elaborate 
memoir  by  Macleay  in  Sir  A.  Smith's  Illustrations  of  tks 
Zoology  of  South  Africa)^  and  the  Weevils  (S&yndb- 
j^hora).  The  order  of  Bugs  and  Cicadas  {Hemiptera)  has 
been  treated  very  fully  by  another  distinguished  Swedish 
entomologist,  St&l,  in  his  Hemvptera  Africana  (4  vols. 
Stockholm,  1864-66),  which  embraces  species  from  every 
part  of  the  African  continent.  The  order  {Lepidoptera)^ 
comprising  Butterflies  and  Moths,  has,  next  to  the 
Beedes,  received  the  most  attention ;  but  the  only  work 
specially  devoted  to  South  African  species  of  the  order 
is  that  on  the  Butterflies  by  Mr.  Boland  Trimen,  the 

Present  curator  of  the  South  African  Museum  at  Gape 
'own  {Rlwpalocera  Africm  AustraUs,  London  and  Cape 
Town,  1862-66).  In  this  book  222  species  are  described, 
bnt  many  others  have  since  been  discovered.  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  remaining  orders,  Orih(^tera  (locusts, 
cockroaches,  &c.),  Neuroptera  (dragon  flies,  ant-lion 
flies,  &c.),  Hymenoptera  (Bees,  Wasps,  Ants,  Ac.),  and 
Diptora  (two- winged  flies),  have  been  separately  treated 
in  relation  to  South  Africa  exclusively,  but  lai^  num. 
hers  of  South  African  species  have  been  described  with 
others  in  various  scientific  journals,  ^.,  and  in  the 
catalogues  issued  from  the  Zoological  Department  of  the 
British  Museum. 

The  orders  Orthoptera  and  Diptera  respectively  con- 
tain the  most  formidable  of  South  African  insects,  vis. 
the    ravaging   Locusts  (several  species  of  the  genua 
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Paehyiylus)  and  the  notorious  *  Tsetse  fly  *  (Olosnna  (APE  COLOIf 
moniians).  It  shoald  be  observed,  bowever,  that  the 
tremendoas  power  attributed  to  the  bite  of  the  latter  has 
of  late  been  qaestioned  by  more  than  one  traveller  of 
judgment  and  experience,  and  that  notil  more  searchinf^ 
experiments  have  tested  the  matter  fully  it  cannot  bo 
considered  at  .finally  settled. 

The  Arachnida  (comprising  spiders  and  scorpions, 
and  a  few  allied  groups)  are  fairly  represented.  Scor- 
pions are  numerous  under  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees ; 
one  large  yellow  Namaqualand  species  attaining  a  leng^ 
of  over  five  inches,  exclusive  of  its  long  cA^Zcb,  or  nippers. 
One  of  the  great  gpround-spiders  in  the  '  Karroo  *  dis* 
tricts,  belonging  to  the  genus  MygaUj  has  a  body  2^ 
inches  long ;  and  the  area  enclosed  by  its  long  hairy 
legs  in  their  natural  position  (without  being  straightened 
out)  is  about  16  square  inches.  The  large  and  wonder- 
folly  swift  scorpion^piders  (Oaleodes)  abound  in  the  dry 
upland  districts.  The  smaller  web-spinning  and  other 
spiders  are  very  numerous  and  varied,  some  being  ex- 
quisitely coloured  and  of  singular  form. 

The  Onutaeea  (crabs,  lobsters,  prawns,  etc.)  of  South 
Africa  found  an  able  historian  in  Dr.  Exauss,  of  Stutt- 
gart, who  noade  extensive  collections,  chiefly  on  the  coast 
of  Natal,  and  in  1843  published  a  catcdogue,  with  figures 
and  descriptions  of  the  new  forms,  of  120  species.  No 
very  large  or  remarkable  crustaceans  are  known  to 
inhabit  tibese  coasts,  BtyyUa  serratay  the  biggest  of  the 
crabs,  having  a  shell  only  6  inches  by  4. 

The  Myriopoda  (centipedes,  millipedes,  etc.)  appear 
to  have  been  little  if  at  all  studied  witii  any  special 
regard  to  Southern  Africa,  though  they  are  numerous 
and  of  varied  forms.  The  larger  species  of  JtUua  (milli- 
pedes)— slow,  harmless  vegetarians — are  conspicuous 
objects  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  but  espeoally  in 
wooded  districts. 

HoUnsea. 

South  Africa  is  undoubtedly  poor  in  this  sub-king- 
dom ;  neither  the  exposed  ocean-beaten  coasts  nor  the  diy 
bare  tracts  forming  the  bulk  of  the  country  presenting 
favourable  conditions  for  these  animals.     The  few  axui 
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IliK  COLOIT  Bcantilj-fed  riyers  are  also  ill-adapfced  far  fre&hwaief 
forms.  In  1848  Professor  Ejranss,  the  aathor  of  the 
treatise  on  crostaoea  abore-mentioDed,  published  an 
excellent  account  of  the  South  African  shells  (Dm 
Budafrikanisehen  MoUusken^  Stuttgart)  ^  in  which  he 
enumerated  460  species,  giving  descriptions  and  figures 
of  the  new  forms.  Among  marine  shells  the  genera 
most  eztensirely  represented  are  GhUon,  PaieLLa  (lim* 
pets),  FiMureUa^  Trochwf,  Purpura,  Bttcdtmrn^  and 
Oyj/rcea,  Besides  these  Gasteropoda  there  are  Tarions 
Cephalopoda,  and  notablj  the  exquisite  *  Paper  NautilnB,' 
Argonawta  Argo^  which  is  common  ;  and  of  the  strangely 
constructed  BracM4jpoda  three  species  (of  the  genns 
Terebrainda)  are  recorded.  The  Bivalves  {LameUHnan' 
ckiata)  of  the  sea  chiefly  appertain  to  the  genera  Dohm^ 
VenuB,  Area,  and  Mytilus  (mussel)  ;  but  four  species  of 
oyster  are  found  (of  which  Odrea  tubercvlataia  exoeihni 
for  the  table),  besides  a  *  pearl  oyster '  (Avicuia  sp) 
which  produces  namerous  pearls  of  an  inferior  descrip^ 
tion.  The  land  shells  number  89  (exclusive  of  17  fresh- 
water species)  and  belong  mainly  to  the  genera  Bfdimuti 
Helios,  Pupa,  and  Achatina.  The  last-named  genus 
consists  of  the  handsomest  and  largest  of  the  koown 
land  shells. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  toucli  upon  the 
Vermes,  Echinodermata,  or  other  lower  sub-kingdoms  of 
animals;  and  we  must  content  oarselyes  with  simply 
observing  that  those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  collecting  such  organisms  will  find  their 
labours  amply  repaid  in  a  region  where  but  little  atten- 
tion has  been  bestowed  on  the  groups  in  question. 


Fishes. 

The  South  African  fishes  have  not  hitherto  been 
fally  treated  of  in  a  separate  work,  but  forty-one  species 
are  described  and  figured  in  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  A. 
Smithes  '  Illustrations.'  The  edible  fishes  of  the  Cape 
received,  however,  the  special  attention  of  the  late  Dr. 
L.  Pappe  (one  of  the  orij^Dal  trustees  of  the  Sonth 
Afncan  Museum,  and  Colonial  Botanist),  who  published 
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a  RTnopsis  of  tlie  apeeiefiy  from  whick  iSbb  following  list  6IPE  COLOIf 
is  arawn  up : —  " 


aafanWflB  Kame 


Tmompji. 
WffUCmpmm 


Trigw  Arottd 


Sthattm  Ctg^emtm 


BedGornazd 


Qny^  Gnniaid- 


Jacob  Eveitsea 


SebMitm  macmUUtt$ 


aeima  hdoUpUhU 


DMoription 


SftBCord 


Esbeljoaw 


OtMkat  mquLim* 


Q«elbeck 


JJwMna  Capmult 


€hnlttdatitviu8  /at- 
eiatu» 


Burdfluiiiia^ie 


SteenTifldi 


FloBh  flrm  but  palatable. 
CSanght  in  anmaierwith 
hook.  NocveiyoomiDoa 
in  Table  Bay. 

flesh  equal  to  that  of 
the  preoediag  «pectea. 

So  called  from  a  Bntek 
captain,  with  a  red  face 
and  projecting  eyea.  A 
highiy-priaed  flah  for 
tfa^  table.  Common  in 
Table  Bay. 

A  delieiofoa  fiah,  not 
very  common.  Gaoght 
chiefly  in  winter. 

A  large  fit h,  two  to  threA 
feet  long.  la  one  of  the 
staple  fishes  for  salting 
like  cod,  for  e^qport  to 
the  Hauritins  and 
other  markets. 

Large  fish,  abont  three 
feet  long.  Flesh  dry 
and  fit  for  salting. 
Common  along  the 
coast. 

Beputed  a  delicious  fish. 
Caught  in  False  Bay 
during  summer. 

A  good  table  fish,  caught 
by  the  hook  in  Table 
"Baj,  where  it  is  not 
Tsry  abundant. 


List  of 
Edible 
fisheik 


I 
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WECOLOIT 


Sdcntiflo  Mune 


Cheilndactylua  bra- 
ohydactyhu 


Spabida. 
Sargua  Bottentottu8 


Barg%$  CajpmuU 


Gape  Name 


Po6mp«lmoe6Je 


Hang^beiger 


HottADtot  fish 


Chrympkry$  fflobi- 
eepi 


Chrpsophty$  UUieeps 


Ckrytophry  eritti- 
eep$ 


Ckrydophrya  gihbi- 
eep$ 


Stompneiis 


BoodeSteen* 
bxti8diii 


Bomfta 


Fagrut 


Poedoop 


Bagenad 


Flmh  tender  and  "wiiolo- 
8ome.  Caoglit  at  Oreeo 
Point  amongst  the 
rocks. 

Common  in  Tablo  Bay. 
Moch  used  for  pickling. 
Canght  with  hook. 

Giivgbt  with  a  hook  at 
all  BeasooB  in  Tahle 
Baj,  and  on  west  coast 
Length,  12  in.  to  14  in. 

An  excellent  pickle  fisH. 
Caught  iu  abondiince 
in  drag-net  in  sammer. 

A  bulky  fish,  often  ex- 
ceed ing  Z\  feet  in 
If^ngth.  Mnch  prised 
as  food,  and  eaUnl  for 
exportation.  Caught  in 
False  Bay. 

One  of  the  most  deli- 
cious of  Cape  fishes. 
Caught  with  hook  irnd 
drag-net,  near  the  Ro- 
man Bock,  in  False 
Bay,  in  great  mimbers. 

One  of  the  choicest  of 
colonial  fishes;  rare  in 
Table  Bay.  Cantrbt  in 
False  Bay,  Mostert  and 
Fish-hook  Bay. 

Highly  prised.  Not 
canght  in  Table  Bay, 
buf.  in  the  «-atisrs  east 
and  south  of  Cape 
Town. 
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LUkognatkun  Co- 


P€g$Uu»4f^ 


l}mttg  mpetMi 


Bmdm  mrgyromma 


OaMmmi  SMUi 


tuitt» 


Boopi  Btdpa 


SQTTi 

HmeUpUrus/useuM 


OftpeNMM 


Blaanwe  Steen* 
bnaem 


fioode  Eaapsehe 
Stompneiiif 


Seventy-four 


ffilTviUb 


Wiodtpj 


Da^e 


Baiii1)oee  Tisch ; 
Stank  Tieclu 


Baetard  Jacob 
ETenten 


DenriptloB 


Exoellent  table  fieh,  fit 
f or  pickli]i|f  and  aaltiii^. 
Cai^B^t  with  hook  in 
Hont  Bay. 


One  of  the  beet  fiehee  in 
the  market.  Ite  fieeh 
white  and  delidooi. 
Oanght  with  ho<^  in 
winter. 


Considered  one  of  the 
▼ery  finest  of  colonial 
fishes.  Barely  fonnd  in 
Table  Bay.  Oanght 
east  of  the  Cape. 


Common  in  Capemarkets 
all  the  year.  Forms 
an  article  of  export. 


A  deUdoos  table  fish. 
Caught  in  winter. 


Bare  in  Table  Bay,  bnt 
common  in  the  bays 
east  of  the  Cape. 
Highly  esteemed. 


A  rich  and  delicate  fish, 
bnt  scarce  in  Cape 
Town.  Oanght  in  Sal- 
danha  Bay,  where  it  is 
dried  and  salted.  Feeds 
on 


Fleah  well  fa^onred. 
Oanght  in  Simon's 
Bay,  ftw. 
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Soieiilii9ir«Bt 

CapeNiMlw 

Demfp^tat 

DipiewUn^  Otpmrng 

GallMifldl 

A  gooA  iUh,  botstfeiiBM 

p 

Tath«r  mrvfaoietfome. 
Caught  irith  dzag-nci. 

SOOICBBIIIDA 

Soomber  Capmm 

Halfcord 

Not  mach  in  request 
Flesh  deemed  by  some 

ttQwholesonia: 

lS099IMtlt  ^9WS 

Hackanl 

Common  in  Table  Bay. 

Not  much  liked,  flesh 

being  greaty. 

Thyr»Ue9Jiim 

Saoek 

A  Teracioos  fish,  caught 

- 

in  laige  qnaotities  and 

■ 

salted  for  exportation. 

LkMaJmia 

Leerrudi 

Taken  occasionallr  in 
Table  Bay.  Fleah  dir 
and  not  much  esteemecL 

TmnodmMUahr 

IBlftwiBA 

> 

Young    fish    ertaemed 

^[reat  dainties.  Oiragfat 

in  Table  Bay  in  mai- 

mer. 

Cnfwut  tncnttntB 

Butixd  Mfttilwrel 

Flesh  veil  fomed  and 

Maasbankor 

wholesome.  Caught  in 
innter  at  both  ends  of 

Colony. 

Strcmatem  GapmuU 

Xatanker 

A  good  table  flsh. 
Caught  with  hook  and 
net  east  of  Table 
Bay. 

Lepidopu9  ofjjjfjfrmu 

fleabbaid  fldi 

Very  rare  in  Table  Bay. 
Beputed  to  be  excel- 
lent eating. 

MvoiunKS* 

. 

MuffU  Cajumm 

Haxdv 

This  species  enters 
months  of  several  ri- 

4 

vers.  Nursed  in  ponds 
it  grows  very  fast 
Worthy    of   breedenT 

attention* 

HlTtmAL  EtSrOBT. 
JFVi&d#— oontinned. 
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UngUmMUmmim 


BuMKISJL 

BUmnitu  vertkolor 
(M¥«eftl  vwUtiM) 


Boffrui 


Oupea  ooeOata 


ecku 


Xiphiurus  CapmuU 


Bdlea  vulgariB 
Skmobatus  annu- 


Spriogfs 


ElipriBch 


ShadySaxdTii 


Anehory 


Hake 


King  Klip  fish 


Tong ;  Sole 


Zand  Krniper 


Aspeciee  of  nraUetlQnnd 
in  the  bays  and  riren 
of  the  colony.  CKx)d 
table  fieh.  Commonly 
salted  or  smoked  for 
exportation. 

All  Tery  delicious.  Flesh 
fat  and  firm  when 
cooked  freshly  canght 

Flesh  resembling  that  of 
eel.  Lees  prind  than 
itdesenres. 


Used    occasionally 
pickled-fish. 


as 


Canght  abundantly,  bnt 
little  need,  Gape  salt 
being  nnflt  for  pre- 
serving it. 

A  recent  visitor  to  the 
Cape,  and  increasing  in 
numbers  annually.  Its 
flesh  delicate,  resem- 
bling haddock.  Salted 
and  dried  for  exporta- 
tion. 

Oneof  thebestof  nil  the 
Cape  fishes.  Caught 
with  hook  amongst 
rocks  in  our  bays. 
Mentioned  by  Barrow. 

Not  commoui  but  highly 
prized. 

Bather  scarce  in  Table 
Bay.  Flesh  tender  and 
deUcate. 
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MPECOLOIT 


Contrasted 
with  Enf^ 
iishfport 


Small 
gftina. 
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jFVtfAea^— -coutinaed. 


Setentiflo  Hanw 


Baia  MatmUtta 


8erranu8  Cuvum 


GftpeMaoM 


Spotted  Bay 


Bock  Cod 


Dcndptloa 


A  good  table  iUih,  and 
a  foremnner  of  bad 
weather.  Caught  vith 
net. 

FreMijaents  Algoa  Bay. 
Highly  eeteemed  as 
food. 


Sport  in  South  Africa. 

English  sportsmen  wonld  hardly  forgive  ns  if  we 
tnrDed  from  the  natural  history  of  South  Africa  without 
diving  some  hints  on  the  present  condition  of  the  country 
in  reference  to  their  favourite  pastime. 

To  those  who  have  never  carried  their  guns  or  rifles 
outside  of  an  English  cover,  who  Uke  game  to  be  crowded 
under  the  muzzles  of  their  fowling-pieces,  and  whose  idea 
of  shooting  is  an  easy  march  through  heather  or  the 
autumn  stubble  with  a  '  fellow  to  load/  South  African 
sport  will  have  few  attractions.  But  to  those  who  have 
a  passion  for  more  open  work,  who  are  willing  to  tramp 
it  through  the  bush,  or,  if  necessary,  climb  the  slopes  of 
the  mountains,  or  are  able  to  keep  in  the  saddle  for  a 
few  days  and  to  gallop  at  the  heels  of  a  rhebok  or  an  ostrich, 
who  can  do  without  Pall  Mall  chops  and  coffee  and  put 
up  with  the  fare  of  the  wilderness — mutton  sometimes 
dusted  with  sand  and  a  rough  shake-down  in  the  home- 
stead of  a  Dutch  boor — South  Africa  veill  be,  what  by 
the  genuine  sportsman  it  has  always  been  considered, 
the  best  shooting-ground  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  considerable  variety  j>f  small  game — 

I)artridges,  pheasants,  hares,  quail,  and  snipe — ^in  more  or 
ess  abundance,  on  all  the  South  African  farms,  besides 
other  birds,  such  as  the  dikkop  and  the  koorhaan,  with 
which  an  Englishman  is  not  familiar.  There  are  vnld 
ducks,  wild  geese,  of  beautiful  plumage,  wild  turkeys  (the 
pauw  or  bustard),  on  and  about  the  yleis.  As  a  rule  the 
sportsman  must  wander  far  afield  to  fill  his  bag.    Bat 
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tliere  are  few  fjarms  where  a  tramp  in  the  early  mom*  CAPE  63l01t 
ing  beside  the  watercourses,  or  in  the  open  patches  of 
long  grass,  or  in  the  thick  bashes  where  the  pheasant<8 
We  to  hide,   will  not  be  rewarded  with  substantial 


But  the  specialty  of  Sonth  African  sport  is  the  bok-  Bok-«bool> 
shooting.  The  bok,  as  every  sportsman  knows,  much  ^' 
resembles  the  English  deer,  with  short  straight  or  cnrved 
horns  instead  of  antlers.  Of  these  uiere  are  a 
considerable  variety,  and  a  very  ereat  number  in  every 
district  of  the  Colony  and  on  the  plains  of  the  Free 
State.  Some,  as  the  bnshbok,  have  comparatively  short 
necks  and  legs,  with  a  stent,  closely-knit  frame,  standing 
scarcely  higher  than  sheep ;  others,  as  the  rhebok,  are 
tall  and  stately,  with  long  legs,  long  straight  necks,  and 
stnught  horns,  with  an  exterior  twist  at  the  roots. 

The  flesh  of  the  bok  (pronoonced  like  onr  English 
word  'buck')  makes  very  fine  venison  when  properly 
dressed,  and  the  legs  and  shoulders  of  the  animal  are 
much  esteemed  as  a  relish  when  dried  down  into  biltong, 
a  most  convenient  and  palatable  article  of  diet,  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  colonists.  In  this  form  it  can  be  kept 
almost  any  length  of  time,  and  has  frequently  been 
brought  to  England.  It  is  extremely  nourishing  and 
digestible,  and  can  often  be  taken  by  invalids  when, 
oiher  food  is  rejected  by  the  stomach. 

Sportsmen  ordinarily  use  a  fowling-piece,  loaded  with  Weapona 
large  shot,  for  bringing  down  the  boks,  which  generally 
Ue  tolerably  close,  and  leap  from  the  bushes  as  a  footstep 
approaches.  The  rheboks,  however,  who  keep  in  herds 
and  make  for  the  higher  ground  when  pursued,  afiford 
fine  practice  for  the  rifle. 

A  brief  account  of  a  shooting  expedition  to  one  of  ^*"**^^ 
the  South  African  farms  in  the  Caledon  district  will  give  a^otlutf* 
a  better  idea  bf  South  African  sport  than  any  general  expedit  n* 
remarks.    The  writer  was  one  of  a  party  of  five  who 
left  Cape  Town,  at  the  invitation  of  a  well-known  and 
hospitable  fe^rmer,  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  for  two  or 
three  days*  bird  and  bok  shooting.  '  The  journey,  in  iteelf 
a  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  excursion,  was  made  in  a 
colonial  cart,  with  a  pair  of  horses,  and  lasted  two  days 
of  the  week  at  onr  disposal.    It  took  ns  through  the 
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Deseriptton 
of  the 
hunting 
gioond* 


WE  COLOI!  Hottentot' 8  Holland  Mountains,  vtd  Sir  Lowry's  Paai, 
and  throQgb  much  picturesque  country  about  the  valley 
of  the  Palmiet  Biyer. 

'  Gkins  were  loaded  on  the  way,  for  occasionally  the 
dogs  would  point  for  small  game,  or  a  bok  would  leap 
Btartled  from  the  roadside.  When  opportunities  for  a 
shot  did  not  take  us  too  far  afield  they  were  eagerly  em- 
braced, and  a  few  birds  hung  in  the  cart  when  we  reached 
our  destination. 

'  The  farm  over  which  we  went  to  shoot  was  a  sheep, 
ostrich,  and  cattle  farm  of  sereral  thousand  acres.  It 
was  completely  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  curved 
mountain  range,  and  on  the  third  by  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Immediately  around  the  homestead  were  patches 
of  cultivated  land  and  some  open  grazing  ground,  but 
on  one  side  the  bushes  which  covered  the  greater  portion 
of  the  farm,  and  which  supply  nourishment  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  as  in  all  sheep  farms,  crept  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  home  field. 

*  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  wherever  there  are 
bushes  in  South  Africa  there  is  game,  but  a  glance  at 
the  thick  bush  of  this  farm  would  satisfy  anyone  expe* 
rienced  in  South  African  travel  that  it  wiU  be  found 
within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  house  and 
over  the  whole  land.  Indeed,  there  are  not  many  square 
miles  of  this  kind  of  country  in  South  AfHca  (and  it 
forms  the  vast  proportion  of  the  lowlands)  without 
game. 

'  Eager  for  sport,  we  started  after  luncheon  to  see  if 
we  could  stir  a  bok  in  the  bush  close  at  hand.     Six  in 
number  (for  we  had  been  joined  by  our  hospitable  host), 
we  formed  into  line,  about  fifty  yards  apart,  and  moved 
stoadily  and  silently  through  the  bush,  each  man  with 
his  hand  on  the  trigger  of  his  g^n,  and  with  his  eye  and 
ear  attent  on  the  bushes.     Before  we  had  tramped  half 
an  hour  a  rush  was  heard  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  line. 
The  nearest  man  fired  a  shot  at  a  bok  as  he  leaped  out  of 
a  large  bush.     It  was  but  a  snap   shot,   and  missed. 
Fortunately  the  animal,   instead  of  running  forward, 
mored  parallel  to  the  advancing  line.     The  second  man. 
was  on  the  alert,  and  had  a  good  chance,  of  which  he 
skilfully  availed  himself.  A  loud  cry  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  wilderness,  and  a  fine  buk  leaped  his  last  leap  high  in 


Pint  day's 
■port. 
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tbe  air.    This  was  oar  only  trophy  that  afternoon.    Bnt  CIPE  COlOWt 
we  had  drawn  blood,  and  were  content  to  wait  for  the 
moiTow. 

*  At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  were  astir,  onr 
plan  being  to  tramp  for  birds  in  the  morning  when  the 
dew  was  heavy,  and  to  follow  the  boks  on  horsebeok  after 
Ineakfast,  when  the  sun  was  up. 

*  Directly  in  front  of  the  farm,  and  winding  through   Second 
the  valley,  was  a  line  of  large  green  bashes,  which  marked  ^^7** 
the  coarse  of  what  might  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  ''^'^ 
river  in  the  winter,  bat  was  now  the  nearly  dried  bed  of 

a  stream,  showing  itself  here  and  there  in  pools  and  narrow 
reaches  of  water.  On  either  side  of  this  stream  were  large 
open  spaces  of  roagh  grazing  groand,  with  high  tafts  of 
long  grass,  here  and  there  a  low  bash,  or  a  little  marshy 
land  fringed  with  flags.  There  we  shall  find  the  par* 
tridges,  grey  and  red- winged,  and  at  this  hoar  the  phea- 
sants. By  the  time  we  retam  to  breakfast  the  snn  will 
be  n.p,  and  the  pheasants  will  be  in  the  bashes.  We  will 
move  along  the  open  at  starting,  and  take  the  river 
oonrse  and  the  high  bashes  as  we  return.  Such  was  onr 
reaolntion.  We  carried  it  oat,  and  the  rapid  firing  *  all 
along  the  line'  proved  that  onr  programme  was  arranged 
with  jadgment,  whatever  we  might  make  of  it.  The 
birds  were  abundant  and  the  shooting  fair,  and  we  break- 
&6ted  that  morning  with  a  zest  which  the  best  English 
sportsman  might  envy. 

*  After  breakfast   we  were  provided  with  shooting-  Propeily 
horses,  and  started  for  boks,  skirting  the  sea  shore  by  a  ^°?^ 
dUofwr^  through  the  broken  ground  under  the  mountains,  bone^^ 
£very  South  African  farmer,  who  is  also  a  sportsman, 
keeps  one  or  more  shooting-horses.    The  animal  is  trained 

to  stop  the  moment  his  rein  is  dropped,  and  he  stands 
like  a  rock  while  his  rider  fires.  An  experienced  shoot- 
ing-horse needs  no  sign  from  his  master  that  he  is  re- 
quired to  stand.  He  can  hear  the  stir  in  bush  or  cover, 
imd  is  alert  and  attent  as  a  dog  scenting  game. 

*It  was  not  easy  to  find  a  first-rate  mount  for  six 
.persons,  but  our  host,  who  was  a  keen  sportsman  and  a 
first-rate  shot,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  We  started, 
riding  abreast  at  about  the  same  distance  as  we  walked 
the  day  before.  The  sport  was  soon  most  exciting. 
Within  an  hour  the  line  was  broken  by  hard  rides  after 
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IIPE  COlOtlY  wonnded  boks,  Bometimes  crowned  with  snccess,  some- 
times otherwise.  By  sun-down  we  returned  to  dinner, 
the  Hottentot  who  rode  with  ns  to  take  charge  of  the 
game  returning  with  as  much  as  his  horse  could  carry, 
and  the  party  bringing  more  besides. 
Spoil  of  tlMi  *  The  slain  boks  are  placed  on  the  back  of  the  horaewith 
^^^'^^  the  foi'e  and  hind  legs,  or  one  of  each,  attached  to  the  strap 

of  the  saddle-girth,  the  strap  passing  through  an  opening 
made  with  the  sportsman's  knife  between  the  sinew  and 
the  leg  bone.  One  of  the  party  in  question  could  tell 
bow  difficult  he  found  it  to  bring  home  a  heavy  bok  with- 
out fully  understanding  this  simple  device. 

*With  scarcely  a  variation  in  the  programme  two 
or  three  days  were  heartily  enjoyed  in  this  way,  the 
party  returning  to  town  witii  ten  or  a  dozen  boks  and 
forty  or  fifty  brace  of  birds,  besides  for  the  most  part 
feeding  themselves  with  what  they  had  shot.  The  task 
of  getting  the  game  to  town  was  by  no  means  easy. 
The  weather  was  warm,  and  in  temperature  in  whidi 
butcher's  meat  would  not  keep  for  twenty-four  hours  it 
•was  difficult  to  preserve  even  game  for  town  palates. 
Both  animals  and  birds  were  opened  and  gutted,  and 
then  freely  peppered  to  keep  off  the  fly.  In  addition  to 
which  the  whole,  after  being  tied  to  the  back  of  the  cart, 
were  covered  with  a  light  spray  of  bush  to  shade  them  from 
•the  sun's  rays.  In  this  way  we  brought  our  game  to 
town  in  tolerably  fine  condition.' 

This  pleasant  excursion  is  not  referred  to  as  anythine 
unusual,  but  as  affording  a  fair  example  of  the  kind 
of  sport  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  almost  every  extensive 
farm  in  South  Africa.  Ajij  courteous  English  gentle- 
man who  wishes  to  have  a  month  or  two's  shooting  in 
the  country  will  readily  be  put  in  the  way  of  getting  it 
either  at  Cape  Town,  Graham's  Town,  or  East  London. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  either  of  these  places  he  can  find 
a  considerable  quantity  of  game,  to  which  he  can  gain 
access  by  introduction  to  the  fiatrmers  or  Gbvernment 
officials. 
Larger  Sportsmen  who  fly  at  larger  game,  and  desire  to 

ftuM.  emulate  the  feats  of  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming  and  bring 

home  karosses  and  lions'  skins  and  ivory,  must  go  &r 
into  the  interior.  Wild  beasts,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
retire  before  civilization,  and  the  lion  is  almost  diivtfi 
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from  ibe  Free  State,  and  has  become  scarcer  in  tbd  WE  tOlOW 
Transvaal. 

Elephants  and  Gape  tigers  (leopards)  may,  however, 
both  be  found  in  the  Colony.      The  latter  have  their 
homes  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  and  are  periodi- 
cally hunted  by  the  farmers  whose  flocks  are  most  in 
danger  from  their  depredations.     They  rarely  venture 
far  into  the  plains,  and  have  scope  enough  for  their 
energies  in  hunting  young  baboons  and  boks.     It  is  said  '  Tlgow 
that  tigers  are  always  to  be  found  where  there  are  traces  ^untiog/ 
of  baboons,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  mountain  range  in 
the  Colony  is  entirely  free  from  them,  or,  indeed,  hkely 
to  be  so  lonff  as  smaller  game  is  abundant.     A  fine  tiger 
now  in  the  Museum  was  killed  within  four  miles  of  Cape 
Town  not  more  than  eight  years  ago.   A  farmer  residing 
on  the  mountains  behind  Tnlbagh,  within  100  miles  of 
Cape  Town,  killed  nine  with  his  own  gun  in  1874. 

Elephants  are  still  found  in  the  Elnysna  forest 
(district  of  George),  and  a 'few  buflaloes  in  the  Elowie 
bosh.  Ten  vears  ago  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  joined  Elephant 
an  elephant  hunt  in  the  Knysna,  and  his  Boyal  High-  l>unt 
ness,  who  is  a  first-class  shot  and  a  bold  sportsman,  had  ^,j^e^of 
the  good  fortune  to  bring  down  a  fine  animal  with  his  Eiiinbuxgk. 
own  gun.  The  chase  and  its  dSiwuement  were  not  a  little 
exciting.  For  two  days  the  royal  party  kept  a  herd  in 
sight  at  intervals,  but  could  not  overtake  them.  At 
length  a  Hottentot  was  sent  forward  into  the  bush  on 
borseback  to  reconnoitre.  He  reappeared  in  about  an 
hour,  riding  hard  for  his  life  and  shouting  *  Skiet  I 
skiet!'  ('Shoot!  shoot !')  He  had  come  somewhat  sud- 
denly upon  the  hindmost  of  the  herd,  who  had  turned 
and  chased  him,  bounding  along  with  furious  strides. 
His  Boyal  Highness,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  placed 
himself  right  in  the  path  of  the  infuriated  beast,  and 
slowly  raising  his  rifle,  shot  him  between  the  eyes.  The 
elephant  swerved  sideways  with  a  totter,  and  then  re- 
ceived his  coup  de  grdce  by  a  shot  behind  the  ear  from 
the  rifle  of  Sir  Walter  Currie,  late  commandant  of  the 
frontier  armed  and  mounted  police.  The  coolness  and 
skill  of  the  Prince,  who  deliberately  placed  himself  in  a 
position  where  a  bad  shot  might  have  been  fatal  to  him- 
self, were  fully  appreciated  by  the  colonists. 

If  an  A&ioan  sportsman  wishes  to  vary  his  amuse- 
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.ment  by  a  tnm  with  the  rod  and  line  on  the  sea  coast, 

Pwhing,  ^6  oan  be  accommodated  to  perfection  at  Cape  Town. 
There  is  scarcelj  finer  fishing  to  be  found  anywhere  than 
in  Elalk  Bay,  near  Simon's  Town.  Fish  from  fifty  to 
seventy  pounds'  weight  are  not  unfrequently  caught  by  a 
troUing-hne  fix>m  the  rocks,  besides  a  considerable  Tariety 
of  snudlar  species,  all  good  for  the  table. 
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8CBNEBY,    CLIMATE,    AND     METEOBO- 
I.OGIGAL  PHENOMENA. 

PsBHAPS  the  best  way  to  oonTey  to  a  stranger  a  gene-  GAPE  C010«T 
nJ  idea  of  South  iiiican  scenery  is  to  describe  the  T^Zjj 
oofimtry  as  consisting  of  monntains  and  plains,  the  latter  descriptioii 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  bashes  and  traversed  of  the 
here  and  there  with  watercourses,  swollen  into  monster  <3oii]ui7. 
torrents  in  the  winter,  and  almost  dry  in  the  sommer. 
There  is  no  point  of  the  coast  firom  the  Kei  to  SaldanhaBay 
at  which  the  interior  can  be  reached  without  crossing  the 
moQntains,  and  there  is  no  spot  in  the  Oolony  whore 
the  traveller  is  out  of  sight  of  monntains — ^mountainB  to 
right  of  him,  mountains  to  left,  mountains  in  front,  and 
monntains  behind.   The  mountains  are  of  peculiar  shape,  Peculiar 
oocasionaQj  flat  at  the  summit  like  an  elevated  platean,  mououlnik 
and  at  other  times  crowned  with  a  sort  of  rocky  dome. 
Though  there  are  bold  projections  and  towering  and 
more  or  less  pointed  heights,  and  the  form  of  the  moun- 
tain elevations  is  undoubtedly  impressive,  the  traveller 
misses  those  aiguiUe  peaks  which  are  the  glory  of  the 
Alpine  ranges.    Nothmg  can  exceed  in  beau^,  however, 
the  mountain  tn^enorv  of  South  Africa.      The  kloofs,  Magnifl- 
ravines,  and  precipices  open  with  magnificent  effect  to  ^  ^^^' 
the  traveller  s  eye  as  he  pierces  the  heart  of  the  moun-  tain  passes. 
tainB  by  the  passes  through  which  the  colonial  engineers, 
with  a  sldll  which  would  have  made  their  name  im- 
mortal in  older  countries,  have  cut  roads.    These  roads 
ofken  wind  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles   througli  the 
monntftin  ranges,  rising  to  a  level  of  several  thousand  feet^ 
at  the  edg^  of  precipices  and  round  bosses  and  terraced 
beightSy  floored  out  into  grotesque  shapes  by  the  wind 
and  rain  of  centuries. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ftni^  homesteads  are  situated  General 
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CAPE  COLORY  on  the  slopes  of  the  moantains,  or  as  near  to  the  waterslied 
farm  home-  *®  ^^'^7  ^®'  They  are  generally  surrounded  by  the  bine 
Bteada.  gum  or  oak  trees  and  large  patches  of  oultiyated  land, 
which  stand  out  with  refreshing  relief  in  the  vast  tracts 
of  uncleared  country. 
Beauty  of  Very  considerable  portions  of 'the  Colony  have  a  rich 

thesoenery.  and  fertile  appearance.  The  green  slopes  of  Albany  re- 
mind one  more  of  English  scenery  than  perhaps  any 
part  of  the  Colony.  Txie  basins  about  Queenstown  are 
covered  with  fine  grass,  if  not  with  meadow  turf;  the 
*  waggon-makers'  valley '  between  Wellington  and  the 
mountains  is  a  beautifm  spectacle  in  the  fruit  season ; 
while  the  country  about  the  Paarl  and  the  Wbroestor 
Valley,  beyond  Bain's  Kloof,  with  its  vineyards  and 
cornfields,  arrest  the  traveller's  eye  after  crossing  the 
Karroo.  The  Knysna  Forest,  extending  for  tfaoosandB 
of  square  miles,  with  its  magnificent  foliage  sometunes 
covenug  the  open  plain  and  sometimes  the  jagged,  ir- 
regular country  on  the  mountain  slopes,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  objects  in  South  Africa.  It  still  abounds 
with  lai^  gam^  and  was  visited  ten  years  ago  by 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who,  with  a  pluck  spoken  dT 
with  admiration  by  South  African  sportsmen,  followed  a 
herd  of  elephants  into  the  jungle  and  shot  two  fine 
animals. 
First  im-  The  South  African  landscape,  however,  may  be  de- 

Ts^^r  8<3nbed  as  extended  and  grand  rather  than  rich.  A 
oa  enteriDg  Stranger  entering  Table  Bay  in  1864  thus  describes  his 
lable  Bay.  impressions: — 'The  morning  brought  me  a  glimpee,  as 
&r  as  the  external  appearance  of  the  country  was  con- 
cerned, which  I  shall  long  remember.  We  had  drifted 
considerably  to  the  southward  during  the  night,  and 
entered  the  bay  as  if  coming  from  the  eastward,  follow- 
ing the  bold  shore  of  the  peninsula  which  fbrms  the  long 
arm  of  Table  Bav.  A  good  deal  of  rain  had  fiEiflen  in 
the  nighty  and  a  Cape  winter  morning  broke  olear  and 
fresh  over  one  of  the  most  striking  landsciqies  I  had 
ever  witnessed — ^I  say  striking,  because  there  was  little 
of  the  tender  beauty  of  quiet  putonJ  scenery  with  whidi 
anEnglishman  is  &miliar  in  his  native  land.  A  broad  calm 
lake  of  deep  blue  water  lay  before  me,  edged  with  a  white 
and  curving  shore  of  singular  beauty,  Had  surmounted 
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hf  bold  rocky  monntain  ranges.  I  have  never  losi^- 
flcaroelj  ohanged — ^ihe  impression  of  South  African 
flcenery  xeoeived  that  morning.  I  had  bidden  farewell 
to  the  green  fields  and  vaUeys  of  Old  England,  the  quiet 
countiy  lanes  with  the  wild  briar  and  honeysuckle,  the 
meadows  rich  in  the  tints  of  green  and  gold,  the  wander* 
ing  inland  rivers  with  the  overhanging  willows  on  the 
faflAks ;  and  I  had  changed  it  for  a  country  where  the 
light  was  rich  and  brilliant,  the  atmosphere  surpassingly 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  scenery  bold,  spacious,  and 
grand.  The  lon^  range  of  mountains  which  completely 
Beparates  the  peninsula  from  the  mainland,  though  at  a 
distance  of  from  seveniy  to  a  hundred  miles,  stood  out 
with  a  sharply-defined  outline  in  the  morning  air,  the 
ravines,  and  watercourses,  and  terraced  heights  appearing 
with  almost  supernatural  distinctness.  The  charac- 
teristic beauty  of  light  in  South  Africa  is  not  seen  in  its 
marriage  wiUi  mamfold  forms  of  cloud  so  much  as  in 
the  full  and  even  splendour  with  which  it  penetrates  the 
air.  Distant  objects,  that  in  a  less  brilliant  atmosphere 
£BMle  away  in  ha^  outline,  stand  out  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness. Small  boulders,  cavernous  hollows  in  the 
rocks,  patches  of  bush  at  the  head  of  the  kloofs,  at  an 
elevation  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet,  are  seen  without 
difficulty.  Let  a  spectator  place  himself  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  nules  from  TaUe  Mountain  or  the 
Katberg  in  South  Africa,  and  then  do  the  same  with 
Snowdon  or  Mangerton  in  the  mother  country,  and  he 
will  be  surprised  at  the  contrast  in  the  aerial  perspec- 
tive. The  two  latter  elevations  will  appear  in  more  or  less 
of  hazy  outline  with  details  of  face  and  profile  obscured; 
but  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  South  Africa  the  direction 
of  the  watercourses,  the  curves  of  the  kloofs,  and  indeed 
every  bold  wrinkle  on  the  &oe  or  slope  of  the  mountains, 
will  be  clearly  discerned.  I  have  sometimes,'  says  the 
same  traveller.  Mocked  at  Table  Mountain  at  what 
photographers  would  call  the  sharp  definition  of  every 
line  until  the  sense  of  distance  almost  vanished,  and  it 
has  seemed  as  if  I  must  see  a  human  figure  if  it  were 
oUmbing  the  heights,  or  hear  a  human  voice  if  it  broke 
the  silence  of  the  kloofs.' 

The  air  and  climate  is  as  beautiful  as  the  light — dear, 
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baoyant,  and  dry.  It  acts  like  a  charm  apon  the  im* 
paired  respiratory  organs  of  consnmptiye  or  asthmatie 
patients,  and  though  not  in  all  cases  efiPecting  a  cure, 
sofficiently  restores  many  who  could  not  live  in  Europe 
to  enable  them  to  pursue  with  comfort  and  pleasure  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life.  In  most  of  the  chief  towns  and 
Tillages  of  the  Colony  are  to  be  found  persons  in  fair 
healtii,  some  of  whom  left  England  in  an  ahnost  lu^^eleas 
condition,  and  others  who  were  quite  unable  to  stand 
the  ri^nr  of  an  English  winter.  We  are  persuaded 
that  if  the  climate  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Biatal  were 
more  fully  known  and  appreciated  it  would  be  utilised 
far  more  than  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonaiy  dis* 
eases.  The  sea  voyage  (now  performed  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  days)  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  in  the  world,  and  after  the  Bay  of  Biscaj 
is  crossed  may  be  called  a  fine-weather  passage  at  any 
season  of  the  year. 

Though  the  mean  temperature  of  the  South  African 
climate  is  greater  than  England  from  the  entire  absence 
of  very  cold  weather,  the  thermometer,  at  least  in  the 
cooler  portions  of  the  country,  does  not  rise  much  higher 
than  it  frequently  does  in  northern  Europe,  while  the  heat, 
from  its  dryness,  is  far  less  oppressive.  It  is  a  very 
common  circumstance  for  residents  in  South  Africa  to 
complain  of  the  oppressiveness  of  the  English  summer, 
from  the  amount  of  moisture  which  the  atmosphere 
contains. 

The  chanees  of  temperature  so  often  referred  to  in 
connection  with  the  South  African  climate  are  not  nearly 
so  great  as  they  are  sometimes  represented,  while  such  as 
exist  often  assist  the  recuperative  effects  of  the  climate. 
If  the  invalids  are  careful  the  cool  nights  prove  most  re» 
fr'eshing,  and  enable  the  heat  of  the  day  to  be  borne 
without  difficulty ;  indeed,  it  is  generally  the  night  heat 
which  is  trying  to  invalids.  In  New  York,  for  instance, 
the  heat  of  a  summer  day  is  so  prolonged  through  the 
night  as  to  prevent  sleep,  and  t^  the  strength  of  the 
h^thiest  person.  There  is  nothing  like  this  in  South 
Africa.  Near  the  sea  coast,  and  in  the  higher  ground 
up-country,  the  nights  are  sufficiently  cool  to  allow  the 
use  of  both  sheet  and  blanket.    The  fact  that  the  Cape 
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tras  for  years  a  sanatorinni  for  old  Indians  ezhansied  CUPt  COlOlt 
^th  tropical  heat  proves  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
trying  to  Europeans. 

With  regard  to  the  localities  most  suitable  for  invalids  Choice  of 
it  is  almost  invidious  to  distinguish  where  so  many  are  l^'^^^- 
good.  ICnch,  too,  must  depend  on  the  experience  of 
the  patient.  The  drier  air  of  the  interior  suits  many 
\ffiicted  with  pulmonary  disorders  better  than  the  coast 
climate.  Others,  again,  do  better  with  a  larger  per» 
eentage  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  refreshing 
sea  breezes  which  temper  the  summer  heat.  The  best 
way  is  to  try  the  coast  first,  and,  if  it  is  found  unsuit- 
able, to  move  to  the  interior. 

The  suburbs  of  Cape  Town — ^Wynberg,  the  Camp 
Ground,  and  Sea  Point,  as  well  as  EjJk  Bay,  situated  in 
the  Southern  Ocean,  half-way  between  Cape  Town  and 
Simon's  Bay — ^are  frequently  chosen  as  residences  by  in- 
▼afids.  The  air  is  cool  and  delicious  in  the  summer,  and 
thoufcb  somewhat  overcharged  with  moisture  in  the 
winter,  is  bracing  and  healthy.  Gape  Town  itself  en- 
eloeed  by  the  huge  horseshoe  wall  of  Table  Mountain,  is 
not  a  desirable  residence  in  the  summer  time,  the  re- 
flected heat  from  the  mountains  often  remaining  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  night ;  bat  the  suburbs  we 
have  named  are  entirely  free  from  this  drawback. 

For  those  who  desire  a  drier  climate,  the  interior,  or 
the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  will  be  preferred. 
There  the  rain  fftUs  during  the  summer  months,  generally 
aooompanied  with  thunderstorms  more  or  less  violent. 
The  wmter  season  is  deliciously  fine,  the  air  clear,  spark- 
ling, and  dry,  and  the  temperature  not  too  cool  for  in- 
vaHds.  The  neighbourhood  of  Grahamstown,  Cradock, 
and  Queenstown  are  particularly  salubrious.  There  is 
no  finer  climate  in  the  world  than  the  plateau  of  Cradock 
and  Queenstown  and  the  plains  of  the  Free  State.  Cra- 
dock is  easily  reached  from  Port  Elizabeth,  Queenstown 
from  East  Iiondon,  and  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal 
from  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Durban.  [See 
injformation  on  Conveyances.]  In  all  these  places  there 
is  comfortable  accommodation  for  travellers. 

Dr.  Boss,  of  Cape  Town,  gives  the  following  admirable 
advioe  to  persons  seeking  health  at  the  Cape : — '  The 
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CAPE  eOLOIT    more  iiiorongh  their  capacity  to  enjoy  field  sporis 

open-air  exercise  the  more  rapidly  are  dispelled  the  ennmi, 
dyspepsia,  and  sense  of  nudaiee  which  i^  all  times  oon* 
finement  to  a  sick  room  so  rapidly  engenders.    It  Ifl^ 
therefore,  of  the  highest  importuioe  that  visitors  in  deli- 
cate health  shoxdd  still  be  strong  enough  to  get  aboiit^ 
either  on  foot  or  on  harsehack,  and  so  by  frequent  change 
from  place  to  place,  as  the  seasons  revolye,  derive  every 
procurable  benefit  that  the  Colony  can  afford  thenu 
Even  in  the  wettest  season  the  porous,  sandy  soil  rapidly 
carries  off  the  torrents  of  water  with  which  the  fields 
are  almost  flooded,  and  nothing  can  be  more  truly  deli- 
cious than  the  balmy  yet  bracing  weather  which  precedes 
and  follows  a  rainy  day  in  winter.*     *  No  climate  in  the 
world,'  says  Dr.  Stovell,  '  could  be  more  beneficial  for 
the  usual  class  of  Indian  invalids  than  a  Cape  winter. 
There  is  an  invigorating  freshness  about  this  season 
equally  delightful  and  beneficial ;  the  moment  the  rain 
ceases  the  clouds  rapidly  clear  away,  and  the  sky 'remains 
bright  for  several  days.'    We  may  add  to  these  most 
sensible  remarks  that  invalids  should  avoid  going  oat 
when  the  winds  are  unusually  stormy,  as  well  as  just  at 
the  hour  of  sunset,  when  an  uncomfortable  moisture^ 
trying  to  invalids,  is  often  diffused  through  the  atmo-' 
sphere. 

The  same  writer  in  the  'Bombay  Medical  Journal* 
remarks,  *  That  though  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  is  within 
Z4a*  of  the  equator,  it  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of 
places  in  much  higher  geographical  parallels  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Its  mean  temperature,  for  in- 
stance, is  that  of  Naples  in  latitude  4^5'  north.  The 
same  remark  holds  good  of  all  places  in  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere  compared  with  the 
northern,  so  &r  as  dependence  can  be  placed  on  their 
thermometrical  data.  Hobart  Town,  fbr  instance,  in 
42°4>5'  south,  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  52^5', 
while  Borne,  in  the  same  parallel  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, has  a  mean  temperature  of  59^8'. 

We  deeply  regret  that,  as  in  some  other  young 
countries,  the  statistics  of  life,  death,  and  disease  in  the 
Cape  Colony  are  very  imperfect.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore^ absolutely  to  demonstrate  the  effects  of  the  climate 
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upon  palmonaiy  disease  as  regards  the  population  MPE  GOLOIT 
generally,  but  the  followiDg  tables,  compiled  hy  Major 
Tnlloch,  giving  the  principal  diseases  prevalent  among 
white  troops  on  the  frontier  of  the  Gape  from  1822  to 
1834  inclusive,  and  the  extent  of  the  same  class  of 
diseaaes  among  troops  in  Great  Britain,  is  conclnsive  as 
to  the  character  of  the  climate : — 


Hakim  of  XMseaM 


fvTBn 

BrnptiTe  fevoTS 
of  lungs 
of  liyer 
of  stomach 
and  bowels  . 
^ndemic  cholera 
Dtseases  of  brain 
Bxopaies 
Bheomatie  afieetaons 
Vonereal  diseases 
Wounds  and  injuries 
Pimished 
Diseases  of  eye 
Diameos  of  akin 
Abscesses  and  nloers 
All  other  diseases 


Total. 
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687 

2 

641 

140 

684 

••• 

66 

10 

896 

813 

1,104 

168 

288 

66 

669 

863 


6,740 


81 

•  •  • 

82 
21 

88 

•  •  • 

10 

2 

69 

123 

166 

26 

43 

10 

101 

66 
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United 
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76 

8 

148 

8 

94 

4 

6 

1 

60 

181 

126 

8 

19 

29 

133 

44 


929 


Deaths 
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8 

•  ■  • 

16 
7 

16 

•  •  • 

4 
8 


1 
7 


66 


1-2 

••• 

2-4 

10 

2-3 

•*  • 

0-6 

0-6 
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1-4 
01 

7-7 
0-4 

0*8 
1-2 
0-7 
0-3 
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Another  table,  compiled  bjthe  same  anthor,  and  which  Pnlmonaxy 
gives  the  percentage    of  pnlmonarj  disorders  at  the  <*J«orden. 
varions  miUtary  stations  of  the  Empire,  proves  concln- 
Btvelj  how  favonrable  the  Gape  climate  is  to  the  longs 
of  Englishmen : — 
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AnwuaOy,  per  1,000  of  White  Troops, 
the  following  Stations: — 
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Diseases  of  lungs 
generallj  .    •    . 

Inflammation  of 
lungs  and  pleurisy 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 

Catarrh,  aeute  and 
chronic     .    •    • 


Deaths  annuallj\ 
per  1,000  of  the 
mean  strength  I 
from  alldiseMeBi 
of  the  lungs  at  I 
same  stations    .  / 
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12 
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18 

14 
18 
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6 
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82 
5 
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87 
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48 
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Z5 
7 
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7* 
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I 


98 
80 

HA 

58 
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The  only  purely  local  statuitics  at  our  dispoBal  refer 
to  the  percentage  of  pnlmonary  cases  admitted  into  the 
Cape  Town  Hospital.  They  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Boss 
from  the  books  of  the  hospital^  and  show  eyen  nuxre 
clearly  than  Major  TuUoch's  tables  the  comparatiYe 
rarity  of  lung-disease  in  the  colony.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  to  a  general  infirmary  like  this,  persons  of  all 
classes  and  nationalities  resort,  and  that  in  a  place  where 
there  is  scarcely  any  provision  for  the  sick  poor,  many  are 
admitted  to  the  hospital  to  die,  the  results  will  appear 
yet  more  striking  :— 

Fercentage  of  PulmoTUury  Disecuee  in  Cape  Town  HoepUai 

for  Five  Tears, 
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Phthisis 

Pdmi. 
monia 

Bronohitli 

AUottMT 

dJMMes 
of  longs 

IMsl 

of 
deaths 

1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1866 

678 
664 
506 
421 
469 

14 
13 
12 
12 
11 

4 
1 
2 
0 
8 

6 

1 
0 
1 

1 

0 
1 
1 
0 

1 

24 
16 
16 
18 
16 

Total 

2,722 

62 

10 

0 
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84 
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It  is  weD  known  that,  before  the  time  when  Indian  Wt  COtMT 
€»ffioerswere  peimitted  to  visit  England  on  fiirlonghy  The  Cape 
tbe  Gape  was  a  sanatorinm  for  invalids  whose  liyers  and  bi^asao*! 
stomachs  had  become  deranged  l^*  tropical  heat.    This  ^!^]J^^'^ 
custom  of  a  change  to  the  Gape  has  now  almost  ceased^  Vidian 
bat  it  is  serionslj  donbied  whether,  from  a  medical,  officers. 
point  of  view,  the  invalid  gains  by  the  alteration.    On 
tfaiB  point  Dr.  Boss  remarks : — *  In  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Bw  Martin,  the  sudden  change    from  extreme  heat  to  - 
extreme  cold,  through  the  overland  route,  has  been  highly 
injnrious  to  both  the  military  and  civilian  services,  by  • 
inducing  torpidity  of  the  liver ;  and  relapses  in  England 
firom  hepatic  affections,  as  well  as  from  dysentery  and 
other  albed  diseases,  are  proverbially  common.    This  is 
a  matter  well  worthy  of  consideration.    Nor  must  we 
underrate  tiie  importuice  of  a  lone  sea  voyage  in  setting 
m  many  men  who  ire  suffering  m>m  functional  disease 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and    in   warning  ^^hons 
mioanis  "  from  the  pleasures  of  the  teble.    The  sea  air, 
and  freedom  from  mentel  toil,  gpradually  restore  tone  to 
overtasked  brains  and  livers ;  and  by  the  time  they  are 
landed  in  Table  Bay  they  are  in  a  capital  position  to 
avail  themselves  of  the   benefit   to  be  derived  from 
healthy  exercise  and  judicious  attention  to  regimen  in  a  - 
dry,  cool,  temperate  climate.    For  a  long  time  the  baths 
at  the  Paarl,  Stellenbosch,  Malmesbury,  and  Galedon, 
had  quite  a  reputetion  for  improving  the  digestion  of 
old  uidians.    And  inasmuch  as  it  will  readily  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  temperature  produced  by  laMUtde  is  of 
unspeakably  gpreater  value  than  a  similar  value  pro- 
duced by  elevation^  it  is  quite  open  to  medical  proof 
that  visceral  disorder  may  without  hesitetion  be  sent  to 
a  place  like  the  Gape,  the  temperature  of  which  is  caused 
by  dtttanee  from  the  equator,  rather  than  places  which 
owe  their  coolness  to  elevation,  as  Simla.' 

From  this  justly  favourable  view  of  the  Cape  climate, 
ib  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  perfect  and  without  ite 
drawbacks.  These  drawbacks,  however,  result,  in  our 
opinion,  rather  from  the  absence  of  decided  cold  than 
from  the  presence  of  unwholesome  heat.  European 
constitutions  need  a  change  in  the  course  of  years  to  the 
bracing  cold  of  a  northern  winter,  and  it  is  amasing 
what  good  effeote  in  most  cases  follow  such  a  ehangew 
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WE  OOUMI  The  whole  ByBtem  becomes  inyigorated,  and  often  pre- 
pared  for  a  prolong^  spell  of  work  in  a  warmer  climato. 
It  is  as  mach  as  anything,  throngh  a  cerfcain  pressure 
on  the  nervous  system,  in  a  climate  like  the  Cape,  thttt 
change  often  becomes  desirable.  With  this  drawback, 
boweyer,  the  climate  is  nndoabtedly  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  wrorid 
that  has  never  been  visited  by  cholera  and  yellow  feiTer, 
though  there  are  periodical  epidemics  of  small-pox  and 
measles,  the  former  invariably  brought  to  the  ports  by 
vessels.  Low  fevers  prevail  occasionally,  though  not  to 
a  larger  extent  than  in  other  healthy  countries.  Mala- 
rious diseases  are,  however,  very  uncommon.  Ophthalmia 
and  rheumatic  and  cardiac  complaints  are  prevalent  in 
portions  of  the  couniay. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  account  of  the  climate^ 
particularly  as  it  affects  invalids,  we  may  offer  the  reader 
A  more  detailed  description  of  the  meteorological 
phenomena  and  the  clinuttic  varieties  of  the  conntiy, 
with  a  simple  description  of  the  natural  direction  and 
form  which  the  winds,  rains,  and  climate  in  general 
assume  from  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi  southwards  to 
Gape  Agulhas. 

In  doing  so,  we  cannot  do  bet(:er  than  reproduce  the 
jsnmmary  of  Mr.  Hall,  with  such  variations  as  recent 
experience  suggests. 
W^ant  of  Considering  the  description  of  the  climate  of  South 

Africa  to  apply  to  those  regions  south  of  20^,  it  will  be 
found,  on  inspecting  Berghaus's  rain  charts  that  that 
portion  of  it  bounded  by  the  parallel  of  20%  and  ou  the 
coast  side  by  the  mountain  ranges  which  firiuge  the 
south-western  aud  eastern  coasts,  is  situated,  if  not  in 
a  rainless  region,  yet  in  one  in  which  the  rains  are  pe* 
nodical  and  partial ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
rain  ever  fftlls  in  many  parts  of  Qreat  Namaqualand, 
the  Ealihari,  and  Bushmauland  (at  least  in  the  portion 
east  of  the  Hartebeest  Biver).  South  Africa  is,  indeed, 
except  in  its  eastern  portions,  unfortunately  circuin* 
stanced  as  regards  the  first  great  neceasify  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Situated  at  the  extreme  southern 
angle  of  a  large  continent^  the  prevailing  winds  must  of 
necessity  blow  towards  the  great  heated  sur&oe  of 
the  inteiiory  exposed  to  the  inluence  of  a  tropical  nuu 
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Henoe  the  pievalence  of  soathorly  winds,  which,  blow-  ttfEMLOW 
ing  oyer  a  cold  sea,  and  in  early  gmnmer  over  fields  of 
ioe,  can  bring  little  rain.  If  they  came  from  the  north- 
^^est  they  would  come  loaded  with  the  moisture  of  the 
tropical  seas,  which  wonld  then  be  deposited  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  coast  ranges,  and  fertilize  the 
kaiTOos  and  deserts ;  bnt  the  north-westerly  winds  do 
not  seem  to  extend  far  to  the  northward,  and  their  in- 
fluence is  hardly  felt  one  hundred  miles  in  the  interior. 

In  the  Cape  Colony  itself,  the  prevailing  winds  are 
tolerably  well  marked  by  the  trade-winds,  namely,  the 
south-east,  blowing  from  about  October  until  March, 
and  the  north-west,  from  April  until  September.  Dur- 
ing the  south-east  season  dry  weather  prevails  in  the 
pOTtion  of  the  Colony  west  of  the  Gauritz  Biver,  and 
the  Eastern  Province  enjoys  fertilizing  rains  ;  and  vice 
ver»df  the  northerly  winds,  which  bring  rain  along  the 
coast  regions  of  the  west,  prevail  in  fiie  form  of  hot^ 
dry  winds  in  the  Eastern  Province. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  such  an  extensive  Prevailing 
regrion   as  South  iJnca  presents  many  very  different  ^^^ 
belts  or  zones  of  climate ;  yet,  until  the  unhealthy  re- 
gions of   the  eastern  coast,   north   of  Natal,   and  the 
swampy  levels  of  the  great  central  valley  of  the  Zam** 
besi  or  Lefonbye  are  reached,  the  whole  may  be  con- 
sidered as  exceedingly  favourable  to  European  constitu- 
tions.   They    may  be  conveniently   classified   as    fol- 
lows i^-^IHrgty  the  coast  region,  from  latitude  20°  south  Fint 
to  the  Ohfant  Eiver,   and  extending  as  fisir  inland  as  f?^^^ 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  ranges,  the  character  of  which  ^^^^''' 
may  be  broadly  stated  as  subject  to  severe  droughts ; 
temperature  characterized  by  intense  heat  in  the  day 
time;   and  nights,  even  in  the  hottest  season,  cold; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  Little  Namaqualand,  to 
have  the  thermometer  at  sonrise  as  low  as  40°  or  even 
50^,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer ;  while  from  II  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  it  will  stand  in  the  shade  at  100%  or  more. 

In  this  region  the  rains,  which  are  periodical,  and 
very  partial,  appear  to  diminish  towards  the  south,  being, 
in  &ct,  situated  between  the  hmits  of  the  tropical  rains 
and  the  regpilar  rains  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Cape 
Golony ;  and  there  is,  probably,  a  zone  of  rainless  region 
similar  to  those  existing  in  North  Africa,  Australia^  and 
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MPE  GOLOIT  Boath  Amerioa,  extending  from  the  coast  alon^  ibo 
Kedihari  desert,  whose  limits  are,  however,  not  strioify 
defined. 

Mr.  Wyley  descrihes  the  climate  of  that  portion  of 
Namaqnaland  sonth  of  the  Orange  Haver  as  one  whi<^ 
in  a  tropical  oonntiy,  wonld,  when  the  air  is  overcharged 
with  moisture,  be  depressing  and  nnendnrable ;  bat  in 
Niamaqnaland  it  need  not  prevent  any  one  from  riding, 
or  even  waUdnff,  so  long  as  the  dress  is  suited  to  the 
temperature  and  the  h^d  protected  from  the  force  of 
the  son's  heat.  It  is  not,  however,  fiivoarable  to  lon- 
gevity, since  the  extreme  tension  of  the  nervous  system 
speedily  gives  way  when  one  who  has  remained  a  few 
years  in  a  dry  climate  changes  to  a  moister  one ;  and  on 
the  whole  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  recommended  for 
invalids. 

On  the  immediate  coast  of  this  region  it  seldom 
rains;  but  dense  fogs  arise  about  dawn.  Low  fevers 
are  more  prevalent  than  in  the  interior,  and,  on  the 
whole,  this  portion  of  the  western  coast  must  be  pro- 
nounced less  favourable  to  health  than  any  other  in  the 
colony.  The  northern  parts  of  Namaqnaland  receive 
partially  the  benefit  of  the  subtropical  rains ;  in  the 
southern  the  rain  &lls  in  winter  time. 
Seoond  The  eecond  climatic  division  to  be  described  is  the 

dimatio  ]^]^  ^f  coast  country  extending  from  the  Olifant  Biver 
West  to  the  Gauritz  Biver,  and  reaching  inland  to  the 
mountains  forming  the  western  and  souuiem  edges  of 
the  Oreat  Karroo.  The  characteristics  of  the  climate 
of  this  division,  although  it  varies  in  a  few  places  whose 
elevation  is  considerable  (as  the  Gold  Boueveld,  for 
instance),  may  be  described  as  within  the  influence  of 
the  south-eastern  trade-wind ;  and  for  eight  months  in 
the  year,  at  least,  during  the  prevalence  of  westerly 
winds,  receives  a  bountmil  supply  of  rains  from  the 
ocean.  In  summer,  the  south-east  winds  blow  with 
great  violence,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  local  pheno- 
menon they  exhibit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Owe 
peninsula  and  Table  Mountaiui  called  the  Tabledoth. 
Thunderstorms  are  not  so  frequent  as  they  are  fiEurther 
inland,  and  more  to  the  eastwani,  even  along  the  coasts 
•^-the  annual  mean  of  observations  of  lightning  at  the 
Boyal  Obsorvatory,  Cape  Town,  for  23  yeaxa  ending 
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December  81, 1864,  being  between  twelve  and  thirteen.  W^m-MT 
For  the  same  period  the  mean  temperature  was  61*88°  F., 
maximum  99'5®  on  Muxsh  18, 1864,  minimum,  34*3*'  on 
Jime  18,  I860;*  the  average  &11  of  rain,  24*478  inches ; 
the  mean  height  of  barometer,  80*084°.  The  barometer 
rises  before  south-east  winds,  and  feJls  (vide  Meteoio- 
logical  Table  in  Appendix)  before  north-west. 

The  ih4rd  climate,  that  of  Table  Valley  and  its  im-  ™>^ 
mediate  vicini^,  has  certain  local  peculiarities  which  diwSom 
will  be  bri^y  described.  The  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  summit  and  base  of  Table  Mountain  is 
aboat  13°.  The  mean  humidity  of  the  air  during  the 
summer  months,  December,  January,  and  February,  is 
66*4  per  cent.,  and  the  mean  temperature  is  68*7°  F. ; 
Uie  corresponding  temperature  of  the  dew  point  is 
57*5°  F.,  or  11*2°  below  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

If  we  assume  the  humidiiy  and  atmospheric  pressure 
to  remain  unaltered,  the  temperature  of  the  air  must  de- 
scend about  12°  before  precipitation,  in  the  form  of 
cloud,  fog,  or  rain,  can  take  place.  This  circumstance 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  phenomenon  abeady 
alluded  to— the  Tablecloth.  I£^  therefore,  the  stratum 
of  air  were  suddenly  lifted  3,600  feet,  which  is  nearly 
the  height  of  Table  Mountain,  its  temperature  woxdd  be 
lowered  12°,  and  a  portion  of  humidiiy  would  be  con* 
densed  in  the  form  of  cloud  or  fog,  irrespective  of  each 
cubic  foot  becoming  lighter  by  sixty-one  grains. 

The  strong  and  violent  southerly  winds  which  pre- 
vail during  these  months  effect  the  displacement.  Table 
Mountain,  like  a  huge  wall,  receives  some  four  miles  in 
breadth  of  the  current  which  bounds  up  with  diminish- 
ing temperature,  and  deposits  the  celebrated  tablecloth 
or  cap  on  the  top.  The  upper  surface  of  this  majestio 
white  cap  is  smoothed  off  like  a  well-dressed  peruke^ 
its  northern  border  hangs  over  the  precipice,  drapery 
&shion;  but  during  very  strong  winds  it  pours  down 
like  a  cataract  to  about  1,000  feet  from  the  top,  where, 
entering  a  warmer  temperature,  it  dissolves  and  dis- 
appears. Before  a  south-easterly  gale,  the  barometer 
riseSyand  white  fleecy  clouds  begin  to  gather  on  the 

*  On  the  gnsfl  the  thermometer  indicated  28*8°  F.,  and  was,  of 
eoim^  enernsted  with  ioe. 
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dlK  NLWT  smnxniiB  of  the  Hottentot's  Holland  mountains.  The 
Bame  phenomenon  is  repeated  on  the  Wynberg  side  of 
the  mountain,  in  the  summer  season,  when  a  north- 
westerly wind  prevails. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  cooler  months,  June, 
July,  and  August,  is  66*1®  F.,  the  humidity,  8Q"6®  per 
cent.,  and  temperature  of  the  dew  point  4^,  namely,  6* 
below  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air.     The  prevaolizig 
winds  are  north,  north-west,   west,  and  occasionally 
Bouthpwest.    Hailstorm  squalls  are  usually  from    ihe 
south-west,  and  lightning  in  that  quarter  is  generally 
a  sign  of  hard  weather.    The  first  indioation  of  north- 
west winds  is  a  fall  in  the  barometer,  and  the  appear, 
ance  of  a  mass  of  condensed  vapour  rolling  over  the 
Lion's  Hill ;  the  air  feels  damp,  and  a  swell  sets  into 
Table  Bay.     The  violence  of  the  north-west  winds  is 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  &11  of  the  barometer. 
During  north-west  and  westerly  gales  the  quantity   of 
rain  falling  at  Wynberg,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
Table  Mountain,  is  much  more  considerable  than  in  the 
valley.    The  respective  falls  of  rain  at  Cape  Town,  the 
Observatory,  and  Wynberg,  for  1858,  up  to  August  26, 
were  twen^-four,  nineteen,  and  thiHy-siz  inches.     The 
dimate  of  Table  Valley  is,  in  most  parts,  thoroughly 
healthy  and  agreeable.    The  play  of  light  winds  acrofls 
the  peninsula  from  the  two  seas  is  most  refreshing,  and 
makes  the  suburbs  of  Cape  Town  delightful  even  in 
the  hottest  season.    The  neighbourhood  of  Green  Point 
is  best  in  winter. 
Fonrth  FouHh, — ^The  climate  of  the  eastern  division,  from 

^vSda^  ^^  Ghuntoos  Biver  to  Kaffirland,  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
agreeable  than  the  western.  Heavy  rains  and  thun- 
derstorms occur  during  the  summer  months,  moderat- 
ing the  intense  heat  and  keeping  the  surfoce  of  the 
country  fresh  and  green.  The  winters  are  often  very 
oold,  but  the  air  is  generally  dear  and  agreeable;  the 
maximum  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  (mJiam's  Town, 
1,728  feet  above  the  sea»  in  1857-8,  stood  at  lOe""  with 
a  hot  wind,  the  minimnm  35^ ;  the  annual  fall  of  nxB 
was  82*18  inches.  But  very  hot  days  there  are  gene* 
rally  terminated  by  a  thunderstorm  and  violent  rain, 
which,  reducing  the  tempeorature,  maloBS  the  average  tem- 
perature less  than  that  of  the  western  divisions.    In  the 
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JMT  ending  May  81, 1858,  twenty  thnnderstonnB  were  UPC  NLOIT 
observed  in  Graham's  Town. 

The  climate  of  the  Great  Kaarroo,  ihd  fifths  extending  FUUi 
from  the  Hantiam  between  the  two  great  ranffes  as  far  ^"?^ 
eaatwurd  aa  Graaf-BeyDet,  at  an  average  level  of  8,000         ^^ 
&et  above  the  sea,  ia  characterized  by  severe  dronghts, 
nin  seldom  fedHng,  except  near  the  mountains ;  an  in« 
tensely  hot  temperatnre  in  summer,  with  cold  nights  \ 
and  in  winter  exceedingly  sharp  nights  and  mornings, 
with  three  or  Ibor  hours'  high  temperatnre  between 
11  a.m.  and  3  p.m.    Barrow  thLoks  the  extreme  cold 
of  the  Karroo  plains  is  caosed  by  the  alkaline  natnre  of 
the  soil.    No  meteorological  observationB  of  any  extent 
exist  for  this  part  of  the  Colony. 

The  climate  (jnaBth)  of  the  country  north  of  the  Sixth 
Sneenwberg  and  Winteorberg  mountains  and  the  plains  ^JS^ 
td  tiie  ¥ree  Btate,  forming  high  plains  from  8,000  to 
5,000  ieet  above  the  sea,  although  subject  to  long 
drooghta,  is,  on  the  whole,  both  salubrious  and  agree- 
able. In  the  summer  months,  the  thunderstorms  con* 
stantly  occurring  along  the  summits  of  the  high  moun« 
tains,  render  the  air  cool  and  pleasant ;  and  th» 
winters,  though  sharp,  are  always  clear,  bracing,  and 
agreeable;  indeed,  for  pulmonary  complaints  medical 
men  agree  that  there  is  no  finer  climate  in  the  world 
than  the  plateau  of  Cradock  and  Queen's  Town  and' the 
plains  of  the  iVee  State. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  high  ranges  of  the 
Mahita,  Sneeuwbergen,  and  Stormbergen,  snow  lies  on 
the  g^und  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  and  of 
oourse  the  upper  valleys  present  climates  more  or  less 
temperate;  but  it  is  nndoubted  that  this  portion  of 
South  ASnoBk  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world. 

The  senemth  cHmate    is  that  of  Natal,  resembling  SeTcnih 
that  of  the  eastern  coast  region.    In  summer,  rainfalls  ^^"?^^^^ 
daily,  and  thunderstorms  are  of  constant  occurrence.     '^^^^ 
The  thermometer  on  the  coast,  ranges  in  summer  from 
rr  to  85%  in  winter  from  58^  to  70^ ;  on  the  first  in. 
land  platttu,  where  the  capital,  Pietermaritzburg,  is 
sitttated,  in  summer  from  64^  to  75^,  in  winter  frx>m  4i8* 
to  60°.    Near  the  Quathlamba  Mountains,  which  are 
eorered  with  snow  three  or  four  months  in  the  year, 
the  winters  are  veiy  cold. 
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Hot  winds. 


Although  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  tiie  dimftto 
(eighth)  of  Bechouanalaiid  and  the  ElaliharihaTe  already 
been  described,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  preserre 
the  unity  of  the  subject,  here  to  recapitulate  them.  The 
climate  of  Bechouanaland  and  the  Ealihari  is  markad 
by  a  general  deficiency  of  rain,  which  indeed  charao- 
terizes  all  the  regions  north  of  the  coast  mountain 
range,  forming  the  basin  of  the  Orange  River.  Living* 
stone  thus  accounts  for  it :  '  The  reason,  probably,  why 
00  little  rain  falls  in  this  extensile  plain  is  that  the  pie- 
vailing  winds  of  most  of  the  interior  country  are  east^ 
with  a  little  southing.  The  moisture  taken  up  by  the 
atmosphere  from  the  Indian  Ocean  is  depositeGl  on  tiie 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  when  tiie 
moving  mass  of  air  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  it  is 
then  on  the  verge  of  the  great  valley,  or,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  Kalihari,  the  great  heated  inland  plains';  there 
meeting  with  the  rarefied  air  of  that  hot,  d^  snr&ce, 
the  ascending  heat  gives  it  greater  capacity  for  retain- 
ing  its  remaining  humidity ;  and  few  showers  can  be 
given  to  the  middle  and  western  lands  in  conseqnenoe 
of  the  increased  hygrometric  power.  This  is  the  same 
phenomenon,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  as  that  which  takes 
place  on  Table  Mountein,  in  what  is  called  the  spiea^ 
ing  of  the  Tablecloth. 

'Now,  if^  instead  of  a  hollow  on  the  lee  side  of 
Table  Mountain,  we  had  an  elevated  heated  plain,  the 
clouds  which  curl  over  on  that  side,  and  disappear  as 
they  do  at  present  when  a  south-easter  is  blowing, 
miffht  deposit  some  moisture  on  the  windward  ascent 
and  top,  as  the  south-easterly  winds  do  now  on  the  hill 
valleys  of  Kaffirland,  the  Eat  River,  and  Winterbeig ; 
but  the  heat  would  tiiien  impart  the  increased  capacity 
the  air  now  receives  at  a  lower  level  in  its  descent  to 
leeward ;  and  instead  of  an  extended  country  with  a  fka% 
of  the  disa  grandifiora,  gladiolus,  rushes,  and  lichens, 
which  now  appear  on  Table  Mountain,  we  should  only 
have  the  hardy  vegetation  of  the  Kalihari.' 

Hot  Winds, — ^I^vingstone  thus  describes  one  of  the 
hot  winds  from  the  north-west^  blowing  across  the 
desert :  *  It  feels  somewhat  as  if  it  came  from  an 
oven,  and  seldom  blows  longer  at  a  time  than  three 
days.    It  resembles,  in  its  effects,  the  harmattan  of  the 
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Borih  of  Africa  ;  and  at  the  time  tbe  xnissionaneB  firet  WE  C3L0IT 
aefcUed  in  the  country,  thirty-five  years  ago,  it  came 
loaded  with  fine  red  sand.  It  is  so  devoid  of  moisture^ 
aa  to  canse  the  wood  of  the  best  seasoned  English  boxes 
and  fbrnitore  to  shrink,  so  that  every  wooden  article 
not  made  in  the  conntry  is  warped.  This  wind  is  in 
such  an  electric  state,  that  a  bunch  of  ostrich  feathers 
h^  a  few  seconds  against  it  becomes  as  strongly 
charged  as  if  attached  to  a  powerful  electric  machine ; 
and  claspg  the  advancing  hand  with  a  sharp,  crack- 
ling sound/ 

Dr.  Livingstone  considers  the  borders  of  the  Kali-  FinecKm- 
hari  desert  as  admirably  suited  for  all  patients  having  '*«  ^L^' 
polmonary  complaints.     '  It  is  the  complete  antipodes  ^alnta. 
to  our  cold,  damp  English  winter.    The  winter  is  per- 
fectly dry,  and  as  not  a  drop  of  rain  ever  falls  from 
the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  August,  damp  and 
cold  are  never  combined.    However  hot  the  day  may 
have  been  at  Kolobeng  (and  the  thermometer  previous 
to  rains,  sometimes  rose  to  96**  in  the  shade),  yet  the 
atmosphere  never  had   that  steamy  and    debilitating 
effect  so  well  known  in  India  and  in  parts  of  the  coast 
region  of  South  Africa  itself.    You  may  sleep  out  of 
doors   with  the  most  perfect  impunity,  as  for  many 
months  not  a  drop  of  dew  falls.' 

Between  the  northern  edge  of  the  Kalihari  and  the  Ninth 
Leambye  or  Zambesi  valley,  there  is  a  ninth  zone  of  cli-  ^^^S^lf 
mate.  4bich  forms  a  middli  term  between  the  diy  region  ^'*^'^ 
of  the  south  and  the  more  damp  one  of  the  *  Country  of 
Waters '  to  the  north.    In  spring  the  country  suffers 
much  from  drought.    The  rainy  season  extends  from 
September  till  April,  but  its  approach  is  not  so  regular 
as  farther  to  the  north.    At  Innyanti  the  first  rains  fall 
about  the  end  of  September;  and  at  Matlokako  the 
lainy  season  begins,  according  to  Moffat,  in  October.  In 
the  same  latitude,  in  Ovampo  and  Damaraland,  although 
heavy  rains  occasionally  &11  between  November  and 
January,  the  regular  rainy  season  is  from  the  first  of 
January  to  the  latter  end  of  April. 

The  climate  (tenth)  of  the  Transvaal,  on  both  the  Tenth 
northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  MagaUesbergen  and  ^"T^^^*^ 
great  central  plateau,  is  dry  and  healthy,  resembling 
that  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Free  States  but^&vther 
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CAPE  CM.OWT '  feo  the  north,  the  iDcreasecl  temperatnre  and  abondanoe 

of  water  engenders  fever,  and  it  assumes  a  tropical 

character.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ngami  regions^ 

on  the  northern  border  of  the  KaliharL    The  proximity 

to  the  great  central  valley  of  the  Leambye  or  Zambesi, 

called  by  the  natives  the  '  Gonntry  of  Waters,'  and  the 

nnmerons  anastomosing  rivers  which  annually  overflow, 

render  it,  in  the  summer  season,  very  unhealthy ;  and 

fever  and  ague!  are  there  very  prevalent.     On  reaching 

the  Leambye  we  enter  into  the  2one  of  the  tropical  rains. 

which  appear  to  follow  the  course  of  the  sun. 

General  Oeneral  Obaervations. — ^Throughout  the  regions  now 

^^^       described  are  localities  whose  altitude  or  particular  local 

circumstances   give  a    distinguishing    stamp   to   their 

climates ;  for  instance,  the  deep  and  narrow  valleys  of 

the  Olifant  Biver  West  are,  in  summer,  intensely  hot. 

Kannaland,  between  the  Langeberg  and  Zwarteberg 

mountains,  has  a  climate  resembling  the  Great  Karroo. 

The  belt  of  coast  between  the  Outeniqua  and  Zitzikamma 

mountains  and  the  sea,  being  well  wooded  and  favoured 

with  abundant  rains,  may,  perhaps,  be  more  damp  and 

tropical  in  its  climate  than  other  localities  near  the  sea. 

The  hot  and  deep  valleys  of  the  Great  Fish  and  Qreat 

Kei  Rivers  present  striking  contrasts  to  the  cooler  high 

lands  bordering  on  them ;  and  dwellers  who  have  broiled 

in  the  Great  Yish  Valley  will  remember  the  delight  they 

felt,  in  the  summer  season,  when  they  could  ascend  for 

a  day  or  two  te  the  plateau  of  Fort  Peddle  or  Graham's 

Town.     Fort  Beaufort  may  probably,  in  the   summer 

season,  be  hotter  than  Galouttu  or  Eangoon ;  yet  within 

twenty-five  miles  of  it  are  the  deliciously  cool  valleys 

of  Post  Betief  and  the   Great  Winterberg ;    and  the 

difference  in  cUmate  between  Cape  Town  and  Wynberg, 

although  only  eight  miles  distant,  need  hardly  be  alluded 

to.     In  Table  Valley  grapes  come  to  great  perfection ; 

the  Alpine  farms  of  Uie  Cold  Bokkeveld  barely  suffice  to 

ripen  the  cherry.     In  Graaf-Reynet  the  honest  burghers 

groan  and  swelter  through  the  summer  months,  while 

the  villagers  of  Murraysburg  enjoy  cool  summers,  and, 

scant  of  fuel  as  they  are,  can  hsurdly  bear  the  cold  of 

the  Alpine  winters  of  the  Kondeveld.    But  hot  as  the 

climate  generally  is  in  the  summer  months,  the  prevailing 

dxyness  of  the  atmosphere  renders  it,  except  in  a  very 
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few  locidities,   one  of   the  healthiest    in    the    world;    CAPE  COLCII 
and  with  the  exception  of  Australia^  the  Cape  climate  " 

stands  highest  for  salubrity  in  the  statistics  of  the 
army  medical  department,  deficient  as  are  the  accom- 
modation and  sanitary  condition  of  mamy  of  our  barrack 
buildings. 

Mirage, — The  phenomenon    called  mirage   is  very  Ming*, 
common,  both  in  the  interior  heated  plains  and  on  the 
coast  of  South  Africa,  as  it  also  is  in  the  opposite  lati- 
tude  in  North  Africa.     The  illusions  differ  according  to 
eircomstances.     Biding  across  the  heated  plains  of  Cra- 
dock  or  Colesberg,  the  spectator  will  suddenly  see  the 
whole  features  of  the  landscape  change  around  him ; 
sugar-loaf  hills  will  be  transformed  into  table  mountains, 
and  vice  versd,  and  a  dislant  secretary  bird  will  appear 
as  tall  as  an  ostrich ;  sometimes  imaginary  lakes  will  be 
formed.     The  same  phenomenon  is  often  observed,  both 
in  Table  and  False  Bays,  causing  the  apparent  altitude 
of  the  surrounding  hills  to  alter  in  a  surprising  manner. 
It  results  from  the  refraction  of  rays  of  light  passing 
through  strata  of  air  of  different  density  or  moisture. 
Mr.  Maclear  made  a  scientific  use  of  the  apparent  dis- 
placement thus  effected  of  the  plains  of  Bushmanland, 
by  observing,  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  the  position 
of  the  peak  of  Kabiskouw,  about  seventy  miles  distant 
from  his  station,  which  by  extraordinary  refraction  was 
seen  above  the  horizon,  when  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  should  be  invisible. 

Thunder  and  Hailstorms^  Snow^  8fc, — In  the  summer  Thundeiw 
season,  more  especially  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  •^™"' 
of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  adjacent  regions,  thunder- 
storms are  very  frequent  and  violent,  and  are  generally 
accompanied  by  the  following  phenomena :  After  three 
or  four  days  of  very  hot  weather,  small  clouds  begin  to 
form  on  the  horizon,  generally  in  a  northerly  or  north* 
westerly  direction,  early  in  the  day;  a  hot  scorching 
wind  from  the  north-west  sets  in,  often  accompanied  by 
clouds  of  dust;  and  the  atmosphere  assumes  a  dull 
yeUow  tinge.  The  clouds  begin  to  accumulate  and  roll 
over  each  other  in  dark,  smoky-looking  masses,  until  at 
length  the  whole  sky  becomes  overcast.  Soon  distant 
rumblings  are  heard,  gradually  becoming  louder,  until  at 
last  the  whole  heavens  seem  in  convulsions ;  bright  and 
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Haibtorma. 


CAPE  COLOIT  TiTid  flaslies  of  ligbfcning  qnickly  follow  in  all  direefaons, 
SQOceeded  by  rattling  and  pealing  Tolleys  of  thunder, 
until  the  storm,  gradually  passing  overhead,  terminatee 
in  torrents  of  rain  ;  and  in  a  few  hoars  all  is  calm  and 
beautifal,  and  the  air  cool ;  while,  on  the  horizon,  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  whence  the  storm  proceeded, 
are  seen  duriug  the  night  the  sofb  reflections  of  the  distant 
lightning  as  it  passes  away  to  the  southward.  Every 
three  or  four  days,  dnriug  tbe  summer,  in  seasonable 
weather,  such  storms  occur;  and,  although  sometimes 
fatal  to  life  and  property,  do  immense  service  by  revivi- 
fying the  scorched  vegetation,  and  filling  the  dams  aud 
vleis  with  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  water.  It  is 
a  g^rand  sight,  from  a  lody  mountain,  to  see  a  thunder- 
cloud discharging  itself  beneath  jou  ;  the  almost  instan- 
taneous electric  discharge  arising  from  the  earth,  at  one 
extremity  of  the  cloud,  which  transfers  its  electricity  to 
the  earth  at  the  other,  gives  one,  indeed,  the  actual  sight 
of  an  immense  electric  battery  in  ^11  operation. 

Hail,  although  not  common,  yet  sometimes  &lls 
heavily,  especially  after  long  droughts.  In  February 
1849,  after  a  drought  of  many  months'  duration,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  hot  and  almost  cloudless  day,  a 
strange  rattling  noise  was  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  England,  near  Graham's  Town ;  and  it  was  found 
that  within  a  circle  of  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
diameter  a  hailstorm  had  burst;  tbe  stones  of  which, 
some  of  them  like  irregular  japrged  pieces  of  ice,  were 
not  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  lay  in 
some  places,  on  the  ground,  nearly  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness, while  all  around  was  heat  and  sunshine.  Large 
numbers  of  sheep  are  often  lost  by  similar  hailstorms  in 
the  frontier  divisions. 

In  the  coast  regions  very  little  snow  ever  falls ;  but  on 
the  high  plains  north  of  the  Nieuweveld  and  Sneeuwberg 
mountains,  in  the  Cold  Bokkeveld,  and  other  high  locali- 
ties, the  coast  rains  are  generally  pi*ecipitated  in  the 
shape  of  snow.  The  writer  has  seen  Table  Mountain 
adorned  for  a  day  or  two  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  snow. 

The  stations  in  South  Africa  where  regular  meteoro- 
logical observations  are  recorded  are  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory near  Cape  Town,  Simon's  Town,  Somerset  West, 
Worcester,  Mossel  Bay,  Port  Elizabeth,  Graham's  Town 
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(formerlj  at  the  Royal  Engineer  Department,  now  at  Wi  WiWI 
the  Public  Library),  Graaf-Ueynet,  and  Queen's  Town. 
Partial  observations  are,  however,  kept  by  the  Cape  Town 
mnnicipality,  by  Mr.  Blore  at  Wynberg,  at  Green  Pointy 
at  Swellendam,  at  Recife  Lighthouse,  and  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fredouz,  at  Moteto,  in  the  Barolong  country.  The 
work  of  observation  has  been  begun  at  Colesberg,  and 
is  likely  (under  the  auspices  of  the  Meteorological  Com« 
mittee)  to  extend  to  other  places.  I  h  is  to  be  regretted 
that  proper  observations  are  not  carried  on  at  many  more , 

S»intB;  for  instance,  Glanwilliam,  Springbok  Fontein, 
ondeklip  B^,  Calvinia,  Beaufort,  G«orge  or  Enysna^ 
Oudtshoom,  Cradock,  Graaf-Reynet,  Richmond,  Aliwal 
North,  and  Bloemfontein.  The  cost  of  providing  a  few 
trustworthy  instruments  for  each  of  these  localities 
would  be  but  trifling ;  and,  if  the  initiative  step  were 
once  taken,  Tolunteers  in  the  cause  of  science  would  be 
found  at  once  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  keep  a  daily 
record  of  their  observations,  which  would  be  a  most 
agreeable  change  in  the  usual  dull  monotony  of  a  country 
village  in  South  Africa.  The  determination  of  the  mean 
fall  of  rain  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony  is,  in  parti« 
cular,  a  point  of  the  highest  practical  importance  with 
reference  to  out  agriculture,  &a 
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PBODUCTIOKS  Aim  IKDUSTBIES. 

Agricnltare. 

CAPE  COiOWY  The  traditionary  acconnt  given  by  ihe  Beebonanas  of 

Native  ^^®  origin  of  Agncnltnre  in  South  Africa  is  cnrions 

tradition  of  and  interesting.  They  say  that  formerly  immense 
the  origin  fields  of  millet  covered  the  earth,  and  com  grew  of 
itself,  being  fed  on  by  the  oxen  only,  as  man  was  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  its  nature  or  value.  He  sustained 
his  life,  at  this  far  distant  period  of  time,  on  roots  and 
cowdung  only.  At  length,  nowever,  the  use  of  com  as 
an  article  of  diet  was  discovered,  owing  to  the  jealouOT 
of  a  woman,  who,  wishing  to  poison  a  younger  rival, 
whose  charms  had  eclipsed  her  own  in  the  estimation  of 
her  husband,  gave  her  millet,  gathered  from  the  river- 
side, of  which  she  had  made  cakes.  Why  she  sappoaed 
it  would  have  that  effect  tradition  does  not  say,  but  to 
her  ama29emeut  and  mortification,  it  was  found  that 
nnder  the  administration  of  this  novel  *  medicine,*  her 
dreaded  rival  grew  more  plump  and  charming  than 
ever.  This  led  to  enquiry.  Others  soon  learned  the 
secret  of  these  miraculous  cakes,  and,  at  length,  tha 
cultivation  of  com  became  general  among  men. 


Cereals. 

Whett  Wheat  is  produced  throughout  the  Coloxiy,  Kaffir- 

land  Proper,  Natal,  and  parts  of  the  Free  State,  the 
Basuto  country,  and  even  as  &r  north,  in  elevated 
localities,  as  Angola  and  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi, 
where  Livingstone  found  it  of  excellent  quality  aft 
Zumbo  and  Tete. 

Colonel  Apperley  writes  in  the '  Cape  Monthly  Maga- 
zine' (vol.  vii.  p.  166) :  '  No  other  soil  that  I  have 
seen  will  produce  a  succession  of  crops  of  wheat,  which 
is  said  to  make  the  best  floor  in  the  world,  upon  one 
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rough  ploughing  (rongh  it  is,  and  no  mintake),  little  OPE  60101T 
OP  no  man  are,  and  weeding  never  thought  of.  Every 
fanner  should  write  over  his  mantel- piece  that  two 
grains  of  wheat,  imported  by  Mr.  Bailey,  produced 
5,000  perfect  seeds,  and  compare  that  return  with  his 
own.'  For  one  or  two  years,  the  Cape  farmers  pro- 
duced sufficient  wheat  to  export  a  considerable  quan* 
dty  to  England.  It  was  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  con« 
fectioners,  and  realized  a  higher  price  than  the  best 
Dantzic.  Unfortunately  the  poorness  of  the  crops  in 
the  following  two  or  three  years,  as  well  as  increased 
demand  for  bread-stuffs  in  the  colony  itself,  has  pre- 
Tented  a  repetition  of  the  experiment. 

The  principal  colonial  wheat- producing  districts  are 
Malmesbury,  Piqnetberg,  part  of  Cape  Division,  Cold 
Bokkevdd,  Swellendam,  lAngekloof,  Sneenwberg  and 
Winterberg  valleys,  Olifant's  Hoek,  and  the  division  of 
Queen's  Town. 

Barley  and  Oats  are  much  more  generally  cultivated,  Bmley  and 
but  chiefly  as  fodder  for  horses.     They  are  confined  to  ®'**' 
the  temperate  zone.     It  is   only  on  the  highlands  of 
Damaraland  that  their  growth  extends  into  the  tropics. 
The  Cape  barley  does  not  malt  well. 

Bye  is  the  grain  principally  grown  on  the  lower  hills  By«- 
of  Little  and  Great  Namaqualand  and  the  Roggevelds, 
where,  in  favourable  seasons,  it  produces  abundantly. 

Afdtze,  or  Indian  corn,  requires  considerable  mois-  MaiM. 
ture  for  its  cultiyation,  and  is  found  growing  in  all 
damp  situations  in  Bechouanalaud,  Elaffirland,  Natal, 
Zpluland,  the  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal  country, 
and,  more  or  less,  on  all  the  fisirms  of  the  colony.  But 
in  no  district  is  it  culdrated  on  anything  approaching 
to  the  extensive  scale  on  which  it  is  raised  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

MiUet  {Ilolctts  sorghum)  is  cultivated  by  the  Bediuana  Millet, 
and  Kaffir  tribes  extensively,  and  has  much  the  same 
distribution  as  maize. 

Bice,  of  a  very  superior  quality,  is  grown  on  the 
banks  of  the  Olifant  Biver,  where  annnid  inundations 
take  place ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  and  many 
other  kinds  of  grain  might  be  cultivated  extensiyely 
under  a  proper  system  of  irrigation,  as  weU  as  sugar, 
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CAPE  COLOIT    coffee,  cotton,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  cnltivaied  to  Bomb 
extent,  but  which   need    greater  moistnre    than 
generally  be  secared,  to  come  to  perfection. 


The 
Potato. 


Sugar. 


Gotton. 


Indigo. 


ToImmoow 


Boots,  Vegetables,  Ac. 

The  potato,  says  Hall,  sncceeda,  under  certam  cir* 
cumstances,  in  every  well- watered  part  of  South  Africa, 
south  of  25°  latitude,  and  has  been  much  extended  o£ 
late  in  the  Cape  Colony.  Livingstone  found  it  grow- 
ing as  far  north  as  Cassange,  where  it  was,  doubtless, 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese.  Batatas  and  yams  are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  great  central  valley  of  the 
Zambesi,  the  Transvaal  country,  and  on  the  eastern 
coast  as  far  as  Natal.  Ground  nuts  are  produced  plen- 
tifully  in  Zululaud  and  Natal,  where  they  promise  soon 
to  become  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  Arrowroot 
is  also  grown  there  in  large  quantities,  and  has  been 
exported  to  a  considerable  extent.  Melons,  cucumbers, 
peas,  beans,  <&a,  <&c.,  are  grown  universally  where 
there  is  water,  from  Bechouan  aland  to  the  coast 

Sugcur^  Cottony  Indigo^  Coffee^  8fc. — Although  the 
sugar-cane,  and  its  varieties,  appear  indigenous  in 
nearly  all  the  tropical  parts  of  South  Africa,  yet  it  is 
only  in  the  colony  of  Natal  that  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  is  conducted  on  a  lar^e  scale,  and  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  The  production  has  now  become 
sufficient  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  to  allow 
of  a  considerable  exportation. 

Gotton  grows  wild,  most  luxuriantly,  in  the  countrj 
of  the  Makololo,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ovampoland, 
and  on  the  eastern  coast  north  of  Delagoa  Bay ;  and 
its  cultivation  has  been  introduced  into  Natal,  and 
parts  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

Indigo  grows  wild  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
tropical  regions,  and  in  Natal,  from  which  colony 
some  verj  excellent  samples  of  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle have  been  brought. 

Tobacco. — The  best  colonial  tobacco  is  grown  in  the 
valley  of  the  Olifant  Biver  East,  and  other  parts  of 
the  division  of  George;   but  the  cultivation  of  it  is 
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« 

spread,  more  or  less,  all  tbroagh  Souih  Afirioa,  and  the  Wt  tomt 
Bechonanas  and  Makololo  use  and  prize  it  not  less  than 
the  boers  and  English  settlers.     It  is  dried  and  cnred 
hy  the  farmers,  and  some  good  samples  haye  recently 
come  Bonthwards  from  the  Transvaal 


Kedioal  Productions,  ftc 

The  aloe,  castor  oil,  hnchn,  stramoninm,  eaptoT-  Ifedteal 
binms,  gnm  mimosa^  wax  berry,  hottentot  fig,  and  pl*^^ 
many  other  plants  nsefal  for  medical  and  domestic 
parposes,  are  fonnd  indigenous  in  great  abnndanoe,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  snrronnding  re* 
gions.  Many  native  plants  of  great  valne  in  medicine 
are  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Pappe,  in  his  nsefnl  pnb» 
licailon  on  tho  properties  of  Sonth  African  indigenous 
plants. 

land  imder  CnltiTation. 

The  amonnt  of  land  under  cultivation  can  only  be  Esttmatt 
ascertained  approximately,  as  there  are  no  complete  ^^^tof 
letoms  later  than  the  year  of  the  Census  (1875).     But  i^nd  widar 
the  result  of  the  statistics  of  the  distribution  of  land  oidtiTatioii. 
then  collected,  is  as  follows : — 

The  total  extent  of  landed  property  in  the  western 
and  eastern  divisions  of  the  Colony  was  estimated  at 
39,947,734  Cape  morgen — a  morgen  being  equivalent 
to  211654  English  acres.  Of  these  only  274,412  mor- 
gen were  returned  as  under  cultivation,  of  which  about 
one-half  were  in  the  western  division.  This  was 
distributed  as  follows  : — Wheats  88,984  morgen,  yield- 
ing  1,687,935  bushels ;  barley ,  13,786  morgen,  yielding 
447,991  bushels ;  rye,  20,283  morgen,  yielding  214,260 
busliels ;  oats,  54,168  morgen,  yielding  918,494  bushels; 
maize,  62,036  morgen,  yielding  1,113,007  bushels;  peas^ 
leans,  and  lentils,  3,836  morgen,  yielding  60,636 
bnsheU;  tobacco,  1,243  morgen,  yielding  3,060,241 
lb.;  potatoes,  4,257  morgen,  yielding  371,523  bushels; 
orchards  and  orangeries,  7,027  morgen,  yielding  dried 
fruit  to  the  extent  of  2,672,761  lb.;  vines,  8,588  morgen. 
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(IPE  WM  with  69,910,215  vine  Btocks,  yielding  4,485,665  iinpe- 

rial  gallonfl  of  wine,  and  1,067,632  of  brandj  and  other 

spirits. 

Average  The  average  market  price  of  wheat  throoghout  the 

oiMket        whole  colony,  for  1878,  was  13s.  2d.  per  bnahel ;   barley, 

1878^  '  ^''  ^^'  >  ^J®>  ^*  ^^* '  ^^^9  ^*  ^^* )  maize,  lis.  6d. ; 
peas,  beans,  <fec.,  125.  lOd. ;  potatoes,  80.  6d. ;  pxixnpkiiiB, 
^i.  each ;  dried  fruits,  8(2.  per.  lb. ;  aloes,  5a.  per  lb. ; 
argal,  4^(2. ;  wine,  102.  17^.  per  leagner,  first  quality,  and 
7L  lbs.  inferior  qnality ;  brandy,  302.  first  quality,  and 
2^1.\0b.  6d.  inferior  quality. 
Dmry  Pure  Dairy  Farms  are  almost  nnknown  in  Sonth 

tanDM.  Africa,  but  cows,  either  of  a  pnre  imported  breed,  each 
as  Dutch,  Aldemey,  Ayrshire,  Kerry,  Ac.,  or  of  the 
Africander  breed  crossed  and  improved  by  these,  are 
g^razed  at  the  best  &rms  throughout  the  colony.  IdUk 
and  butter  are  produced,  but  the  milk  is  not  rich  enough 
for  cheese-making. 

Wool 

Wod.  This  is  the  great  staple  article  of  produce  in  Souih 

Africa.  In  Oraaf-Beynet,  Oradock,  Beaufort,  and  other 
divisions  of  the  colony  are  immense  sheep-farms,  pro- 
ducing, in  1879,  exports  in  wool  to  the  extent  of 
40,005,000  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  over  2,000,0002. 

This  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Merino  breed,  which 
is  fisLst  replacing  the  old  big-tailed  sheep  of  the  Datch 
settlers.  Considerable  attention  is  being  paid  in  the 
colony  to  the  subject  of  breed,  the  problem  being  to 
produce  the  largest  fleece  with  the  smsJlest  carcase.  Too 
much  importance  can  scarcely  be  attached  to  the  matter. 
Whatever  improved  inigation  may  effect,  the  vast  extent 
of  South  Africa  can  never  become  fit  for  arable  purposes, 
and  no  other  animal  is  likely  to  be  so  extensively  reared 
as  the  wool-bearing  sheep,  for  whose  fleece  there  will 
always  be  a  demand.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why, 
with  sufficient  capital  and  enterprise,  South  Africa  might 
not  become,  as  a  wool-producing  country,  second  only  to 
the  Australian  Colonies. 

Angora  hair,  clipped  from  the  Angora  goat,  has  also 
recently  been  added  to  the  produce  of  the  Cape  fiurms, 
%nd  promises  to  yield  a  considerable  revenue* 
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The  qnestion  of  pasturage  is  treated  nnder  the  divi*  CAPE  COLOIT^ 
tion  of  '  Grasses,'  and  is  an  important  one  to  the  in- 
oreased  prodnction  of  wool. 

The  particulars  of  the  wool  export  will  he  found 
tabulated  nnder  *  Exports  and  Imports.' 

Cape  Wines.  Temporaiy 

^  depression 

Gape  wines  were  some  years  ago  imported  into  ^^Jj^^y. 
England,  and  sold  at  a  moderate  price.  Unfortunately 
they  fell  into  disrepute,  from  the  haste  with  which  they 
were  prepared  for  the  home  market,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  strongly  fortifying  them  with  spirit  to 
enable  tliem  to  bear  a  tropical  heat.  For  some  time  the 
industry  was  much  depressed,  but  owing  to  the  largely 
increased  consumption  in  the  diamond-fields,  it  has  of  vineyards 
late  years  g^reatly  revived.  of  Con- 

The  grapes  of  Constantia  are  said,  by  competent  *'*^^ 
judges,  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  wine  produced  from  them  should, 
of  its  kind,  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  vineyards  in 
France  and  Germany.  Indeed,  as  it  is,  some  of  the  finer 
samples  are  said  by  connoisseurs  to  be  almost  perfect. 
M.  H^tte,  for  five  years  Consul  for  France  in  South 
Africa,  writes  to  the  present  Qovemor,  Sir  H.  Barkly, 
on  the  6th  of  November  1872,  of  three  samples  of  wina 
taken  by  him  in  March  1869  when  leaving  Cape  Town 
for  EUinore — Pontac  prize  wine,  dry  old  Pontao,  and 
Ci^  sherry,  first  qncdity : — 

'These  three  wine  sorts  have  become  altogether 
perfect,  and  the  best  connois^urs  among  my  friends 
like  them  very  much,  not  because  this  wine  comes  from 
a  distant  country,  but  because  it  is  really  excellent.  The 
"  Pontac  prize  wine"  of  Mr.  Van  Benen  has  become  so 
dry  that  it  is  almost  a  little  bitter,  but  of  a  bitter  dry- 
iiess  which  connoisseurs  like  best  It  is  really  a  "  unique  " 
wine,  and  if  this  wine,  as  it  becomes  in  course  of  time^ 
were  more  generally  known,  it  would  create  a  *^  furore*** 

He  adds  that '  the  Cape  Colonists  have  in  their  wines 
a  source  of  wealth  of  which  they  have  not  at  all  a  con-ect 
idea.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  different  Cape  vines  to  Varietiet 
their  original  stocks.    They  would  seem  to  have  been  o'«'«i'*^ 
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Wines 

made  ftrom 
the  green 
grape. 


Wines 
nsde  Aora 
the  Musci^ 
dels  and 
Frontig- 

MiC. 


mostly  derived  from  France.  As  we  have  seen,  tbe 
French  Hngaenots  who  emigrated  to  the  colony  on  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  brought  with  them 
cuttings  or  plants.  There  are  some  very  old  vines  still 
in  existence  m  Fransche  Hoek,  which  tradition  says  weie 
planted  by  them.  The  varieties  imported  since  then 
nave  probably  been  from  France  and  Germany,  chiefly 
the  rormer.  It  is  very  desirable  in  a  wine-g^wing 
oonntry  like  the  Gape  that  the  number  of  snch  varidties 
shonld  be  increased. 

The  most  common  vines,  from  which,  perhaps,  ninety* 
nine  per  cent,  of  tbe  Cape  wine  is  manufactured,  are  named 
as  follows : — Oreen  grape  (^both  hUich  a/nd  white)  j  Sterna 
grape,  Hanepoot,  red  cbnd  tohite  Muecadelj  Frowtignaef  and 
Pontae. 

An  enormously  large  proportion  is  made  from  the 
Oreen  grape.  Both  varieties  (black  and  white)  yield  a 
juice  which  is  white,  or  rather  colourless.  The  only 
grape  at  the  Gape  which  produces  red  juice  is  the  Pontae. 
A  leddish  wine  can  be  made  from  all  black  grapes,  but 
the  colour  is  only  in  tbe  skius,  and  can  only  be  imparted 
to  the  wine  by  fermenting  the  skins  with  the  juice,  but 
its  natural  colour  is  white.  Almost  all  Gape  wines  are 
so  altered  by  the  addition  of  spirit  at  various  stages  of 
iheir  manu&cture  that  very  few  people  know  what 
really  natural  Gape  wine  is  like.  A  pale,  light  wine, 
with  a  sub-acid,  grateful  flavour,  somewhat  resembling 
Hock,  may  be  made  from  the  Steen  grape  (with  a  small 
addition  of  Qreen  grape),  altogether  without  the  use  of 
spirit,  but  stronger  than  Rhine  wine ;  one  sample,  on 
being  tested  at  Southampton,  was  found  to  contain  25 
per  cent,  proof  spirit^  just  enabling  it  to  enter  at  the  one 
shilling  duty. 

By  the  addition  of  alcohol  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
manu&oture,  the  process  of  fermentation  is  checked,  and 
some  of  the  sugar  remains  undecomposed.  The  result 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  wine  resembling  a  low-class  Madeira,  like 
that  supplied  at  canteens  or  roadside  public-houses  in 
Madeira. 

The  Muecadels  and  Frontigruie  are,  for  the  most  part, 
used  for  sweet  wineSf  such  as  are  made  at  Gonstautia  and 
the  Paarl.  These  are  said  to  resemble  the  sweet  Muscivt 
and  Frontig^n  wines  of  the  South  of  France.    But  it 
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miuit  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  sweet  wines  simply  MPE  OOLOIT 
becanse  fermentation  is  checked  before  the  sugar  is  en-  " 

tirely  decomposed — generally  by  the  addition  of  alcohol, 
but  sometimes  by  a  process  known  as  ^  skummelling/ 
The  wine  is  drawn  into  casks,  of  a  size  which  can  be 
easOy  bandied,  as  so3n  as  it  has  become  a  little  clear. 
The  casks  are  strongly  sulphured  before  the  wine  is  pnt 
into  them — at  first  only  a  small  quantity.  The  cask  is 
then  rolled  and  shaken  till  the  sulphur  is  completely  ab- 
sorbed, when  it  is  filled  up,  and,  as  a  rule,  fermentation 
will  be  checked  by  this  means,  for  a  time  at  least.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  examine  it  doily,  by  placing  the 
ear  to  the  bung-hole,  when,  if  fermentation  has  re-com- 
menced, the  process  has  to  be  repeated,  if  need  be,  several 
times.  A  more  common  practice,  and  far  less  tedious,  is 
to  add  about  10  per  cent,  of  very  strong  spirits  of  wine 
(about  35°  by  Cartier's  hydrometer).  This  generally 
arrests  fermentation,  but  the  wine  must  be  watched,  and, 
if  necessary,  racked  from  one  cask  to  another.  Now  and 
then  a  cask  cannot  be  controlled ;  and,  in  that  case,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  fermenb  till  it  becomes  dry,  or,  at  any 
rate,  much  less  sweet  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

The  Hcmepoot  Orape,  the  proper  name  of  which  is  from  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  makes  a  white  wine,  which,  when  HanepooC 
jonng,  is  rather  rongh,  with  a  very  strong  Muscat  fla-  8'*P^ 
vonr,  peculiar  to  the  Hanepoot.     But  when  old  it  seems 
entirely  to  change  its  character.    Nearly  all  the  Cape 
wines  acquire  colour  with  age,  but  the  Hanepoot,  which 
when  young  is  a  pale  wine,  frequently  becomes  with  age 
as  dark  as  the   brownest  of  brown  sherry.      Heally 
good  old  Bauepoot  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  Cape  wines, 
and  in  taste  resembles  a  very  £ur  Madeira. 

The  Bed  Wine  called  Pontac  receives  its  colour  and  Ponua 
flavour  from  the  grape.  At  Constantia  this  wine  is  never 
made  till  the  grape  has  so  far  shrivelled  up  that  it  con- 
tains very  little  juice.  This  is  supplied,  in  the  best  kinds 
of  wine,  by  the  addition  of  red  Muscadel ;  but  in  the 
vineyards  at  Stellenbosch,  Paarl,  Drakenstein,  and  where 
the  bulk  of  the  Pontac  is  made,  the  green  grape  is  used 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  the  result  is  a  wine  of  in- 
ferior quality. 

Pontac  is  either  sweet  or  dry,  according  as  fermenta- 
tion has  been  checked  or  allowed  to  run  its  natural  course* 
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Process  of 
ni  iiiufoo- 
ture. 


CAPE  COIOIIT    Unlike  oilier  Cape  wines,  it  loses  mncli  of  its  colour 

age,  when  it  both  looks  and  tastes  mach  like  old,  dry, 
tawny  port.  At  one  time  large  quantities  of  this  wine, 
after  undergoing  adulteration,  were  sold  in  England  far 
port. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  substantially  the  same 
for  all  kinds  of  wine.  When  the  grapes  are  thoroughly 
ripe  they  are  packed  in  baskets  and  carted  to  the  wioe 
store.  Fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  are  thrown  into  a  large 
tub  with  a  false  bottom  pierced  with  holes,  standing  on 
the  true  bottom.  The  grapes  are  well  smashed  by  the 
feet  of  the  natives,  and  the  juice,  with  some  of  the  husks, 
runs  into  a  trough  below.  It  is  then  pumped  up  mto 
fermenting  tubs,  where  it  lies,  according  to  conditions  of 
-temperature  and  variety  of  grape,  from  two  to  four,  or 
even  five  days,  till  the  fermentation  begins  to  slacken, 
which  may  oe  detected  either  by  the  falling  of  the  ther- 
mometer, or  by  the  sinking  of  the  crust  of  husks,  ^., 
on  the  top.  It  is  then  racked  into  the  stnkvats,  where 
the  less  turbulent  processes  of  fermentation  are  com- 
pleted. The  wine  is  racked  into  a  fresh  stukvat  when- 
ever it  is  wished  to  check  fermentation.  As  soon  as  the 
wine  is  quite  quiet  and  tolerably  clear,  it  is  sent  to  the 
merchants,  who  fortify  it  with  spirit,  sweeten  it  wiUi 
sweeter  wines,  and  clarify  it  till  its  flavour  and  appear- 
ance meet  their  approval.  For  red  wines  all  the  husks 
are  sifted  from  the  stalks,  and  put  into  the  fermenting 
tubs. 

The  high  temperature  in  which  the  wine  has 
to  be  made  is  a  great  disadvantage  under  which  the 
Cape  manufacturer  has  to  labour.  The  grapes  often 
come  into  the  store  at  an  extremely  high  tempera- 
ture, and  the  consequence  is  that  the  fermentadon 
sets  in  furiously,  and,  as  a  result,  all  the  delicate 
flavours  which  should  remain  in  the  wine  ave  dissi- 
pated, and  a  harsh,  flavourless  wine  produced,  poisoned 
with  what  has  been  called  an  earthy  flavour.  This  has 
been  attributed,  by  mere  theorists,  to  the  fact  of  the 
grapes  being  grown  too  near  the  ground,  instead  of  on 
trellisseSi  as  they  are  in  some  parts  of  Europe ;  but 
Anybody  who  has  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
matter  must  be  aware  liiat  quite  as  much  wine  is  made, 
in  France  (at  any  rate),  from  vines  pruned  as  they  aie 
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ai  tbe  Gape,  as  from  trellissed  Tines ;  and  many  think   W^  COIMT 
that  the  nearer  a  honoh  of  grapes  hangs  to  the  ground 
the  better  is  its  fiavonr.     As  a  rale,  in  European  wine  I 

ooontries,  certainly  in  France  and  Grermany,  the  wine  I 

is  not  made  till  the  hot  weather  has  passed.  Accord- 
ingly, the  fermentation  is  tediously  slow,  and  has 
sometimes  even  to  be  invigorated  by  breaking  down 
tlie  crust  of  husks  which  forms  on  the  top  (and  which 
contains  most  of  the  ferment),  and  mixing  it  tho- 
roughly with  the  wine.  There  is  no  need  for  this  at 
the  Gape :  in  the  few  cases  where  the  crust  is  mixed 
with  the  juice,  the  object  is  not  to  excite  the  fermenta- 
tion, but  to  expose  all  the  rich  fleshy  matter  which  rises 
with  the  skins  to  the  action  of  the  fermenting  juice, 
and  so  to  extract  its  sv^eetness  and  flavour.  The  other 
object,  in  red  wine,  is  to  extract  the  colour,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  except  in  Pontac,  belongs  entirely  to 
the  skins,  and  is  thus  artificially  produced. 

The  total  amount  of  wine  exported  during  the  year  Amoiinft 
ending  December  81, 1879,  is  given  in  the  Official  Blue  ^^^^^ 
Book,  as  under : — 

OcMtcmtia    ...      2,843  gallons,  value    1,9^{. 
Ordinary      ...    72,569  gallons,  value  14,0952. 

Total 75,412  gallons,  value  16,0852. 

For  1874  the  returns  were  as  follows :— - 

Oonstantia   ...     1,655  ^lons,  value    1,272/. 
Ordinary     ...  77,802  gaUons,  value  15,8762. 

Total         ...  80,457  gallons,  value  17,1482. 

Ostrich-Fanning. 

Amongst  the  industries  of  South  Africa  are  to  be  loditfliriw 
reckoned  some  which  are  entitled  to  be  called  romantic,  B^"^*'  ^ 
chiefly  because  of  the  splendour  of  the  articles  they  Afrkw, 
assist  to  produce,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  sing^ular 
methods  of  production.    The  Courts  of  Europe  would  be 
stinted  in  their  materials  of  magnificence  were  it  not  for 
the  Vforj^  the  diamonds,  a^d  the  ostrich  feathers  whicU 
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WCmB  tftko  Ugh  raE&k  in  the  madbaniiae  of  the  CSi^.  Of 
the  trade  in  precioas  atones,  toako,  and  teeth,  and  of 
the  labours  of  the  digger  and  hunt^  in  obtaining  them, 
a  full  acoonnt  will  be  rendered  elaewhere  in  this  woric. 
Ostrich-  A  chapter  must  here  be  given  to  Oatrich-Fflrming — 
^'""^*  almost  the  newest,  and  certainly  the  most  aingnlar  of 
all  the  enterprises  to  which  the  novel  oonditiona  of 
South  A&ican  life  have  invited  the  adventurous  coloaiat. 
It  will  probably  add  to  the  infonaation  of  the  gene* 
ralitj  of  English  readers  to  be  told  that  oetrich  fealhera 
are  now  quite  as  mnch  the  product  of  regulated  human 
labour.  Implied  to  the  art  of  domestieation,  as  wool, 
mohair,  or  silk.  The  plumes  which  play  so  distin. 
guished  a  part  in  the  pomp  of  ceremony  and  fiishion, 
are  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  barbario 
spoils  of  the  chase.  They  are  the  tame  products  of  the 
^myax-d,  and  are  the  ultimate  results  of  such  oonuxioi^ 
place  processes  aa  breeding,  rearing,  herding,  feeding, 
plucking,  and  sorting.  Cape  fknueni  buy  and  sell 
ostriches  as  they  do  sheep,  and  they  fence  their  flocks 
in,  stable  them,  grow  crops  for  them,  stody  their' 
habits^  and  cut  their  feathers,  as  matters  of  businesa. 
Incttbatkm.  The  eggs  are  not,  as  yet,  considered  to  belong  to  the 
Gape  dsujy  and  are  not  sent  to  market  with  butter  and 
cheese.  They  are  too  precious  &r  consumption,  and 
are  too  valuable  even  to  be  left  for  hatching  to  the  rude 
methods  of  nature.  The  act  of  laying  has  not,  afl  yet, 
been  dispensed  with,  hut  as  soon  as  the  eggs  have 
been  depoated,  the  nest  is  discarded,  the  parents  are 
Mocked  out,'  and  the  mechanical  certainties  of  the 
patent  incubator  are  substituted  for  parental  instincts 
Baoeot  and  affection.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  ostrich- 
S^^}^  ^of  ^*"^^fi?  "^^^  unknown  to  the  dape ;  and  ostrich 
indortry.  feathers  were  the  'product  of  the  chase.  To  obtain 
its  beautiful  and  mnch-coveted  plumage,  the  bird  was 
hunted  down  and  killed.  This  practice  was  not  only 
cruel — ^it  was  also  uneconomical  It  was,  in  effeot^ 
to  imitate  the.  folly  of  the  man  who  killed  the  goose 
for  the  sake  of  iiie  golden  effgs.  The  system  of  slaugh- 
tering  the  bird  for  its  feawers  was  filet  removing  the 
ostridbi  firqm  its  old  haunts,  and  was  surely  aooompliabing 
its  destruction.  Less  than  half  a  century  since,  flocks 
of  ostriches  were  to  be  seen  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
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Oftpe  Colony.  PMferriiig  the  Karroo  flats,  ftnd  the  sweet  WEBDUlf 
grass  lauds  of  the  nfiper  coiiBtry,  where  they  found  the 
alkaliee  neoeseavy  to  their  healthy  th^  were,  neyerUie- 
leas,  to  be  found  towards  the  ooast,  grazing  on  the 
BOnasvMy  and  makiikg  the  best  of  salt,  Hme,  and  snch 
benee  as  they  oonld  find.  At  tiiftt  time,  however,  the 
bhd  was  yezed  a&d  harried.  Piingle  paints  the  xMk» 
trieli  of  his  time  as  in  flight  fiom  enemies  2-«> 

The  fleet-footed  oitrich  over  the  waste 
Speeds  like  a  horaeman  wlio  tniTels  in  haste, 
Hieing  away  to  the  home  of  her  reat, 
Where  she  and  her  mate  have  scooMd  their  nsat, 
far  hid  from  the  pitiless  plunderers  view, 
In  the  pathlesa  deptha  of  the  parched  kanoo. 

For  some  time  before  domestioation  was  attempted,  Oatridi- 
tfae  ostrich  was  a  rare  bird  in  the  colony,  except,  prob-  hantini?  im 
ably,  in  the  arid  wastes  of  Namaqoaland  and  Clan-  ^">^^'"** 
wiUiam,  and  the  chief  sources  of  the  feather  supply 
were  hid  away  in  the  &r  interior,  to  the  north  and 
BOirih-wMt  of  the  Free  State  and  the  TransTaaL  The 
banter,  whether  white  or  black,  pursued  his  mnrderous 
ealiing  during  the  proper  season  for  ihe  sport,  which 
was  also  a  business  ;  and,  also,  at  the  proper  season  for 
barter,  the  trader  c^peared  at  some  estabUshed  outspaa 
with  his  creaking  waggons,  laden  with  guns,  powder, 
blankets,  wire,  beads,  brandy,  and  other  attractions  for 
the  native  eye  and  appetite,  and  a  brisk  exchange  took 
place,  irory,  karoeses,  rhinoceros's  horns  and  hippo* 
potami  teeth,  as  well  as  ostrich  feathers,  being  gladly 
aooepted  for  western  merchandise.  The  traffic  stiU 
^oes  on,  for  ostrich-farming  has  not,  as  yet,  made 
interior  stnomnng  unprofitable.  The  departure  of  a 
great  trader  with  his  train  of,  perhaps,  half-a-dosen 
wwgons,  all  of  them  gaily  painted  and  cosily  coyered  in 
with  snow-white  canvas,  is  an  event  in  some  Gbm 
towns.  As  the  drivers  *  clap*  their  long  whips,  and  the 
teams,  eight  pairs  of  oxen  labouring  at  each  wain,  move 
briskfy  over  the  way,  all  eyes  are  upon  them  with  the 
look,  which  is  given  to  far-voyaging  ships  when  they 
leave  port.  But  the  return  excites  more  attention,  as  Auction 
then  every  waggon  is  full  of  precious  and  various  wealdi,  >>v^*^ 
the  result  of  a  long  and  risky  venture.  Not  unfre- 
qneatly  the  oostly  wares  are  sold  by  auction  on  ib0 
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ttPt  OOIOTT  mommg  market,  and  tibe  tusks,  teeth,  skins,  bonri^ 
and  feathers  are  spread  ont  upon  the  ground  as  if 
they  were  no  better  than  field-staff  or  garden  prodaoe. 
It  is  no  nnconimon  thine  to  see  waggon  cargoes  worth 
10,0002.,  exhibited  for  sale  in  this  unceremonious  way, 
amidst  a  crowd  of  onlookers,  some  of  whom  are  ahnosfe 
as  wild  as  the  animals  which  produced  the  barbaric 
spoils,  and  as  black  as  a  coal.  It  will  take  many  years 
of  feather-growing  to  put  a  stop  to  the  rude  traffic  of 
the  interior  trader.  Indeed,  as  long  as  the  wild  ostrich 
is  to  be  found  anywhere  south  of  the  Zambesi,  ihe 
hunting  and  barter  system  will  continue,  as  ivory  will 
be  sought  after,  and  the  feathers  will  be  taken  by  tnsk 
buyers  as  part  of  the  bargain.  No  attempt  has,  as  yet, 
been  made  by  Gape  colonists  to  domesticate  the  elepbuit 
''  for  the  sake  of  his  tusks,  and  as  the  waggons  go  up 

for    one    commodity  they  may    as  well  bring   down 
another.     How  long  it  will  take  to  complete  the  work 
of  extermination  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  produce  of  the  farms  will,  no  doubt, 
tend  to  lessen  the  inducements  to  hxmting. 
'ttrafto  t         ^^  ^®  always  difficult  to  award  with  accuracy  the  merit 
domestiua-    ^^  ^^  ^  actual  beginning  of  an  enterprise.  Who  was  the  first 
tion.  in  South  Africa  seriously  to  attempt  the  domestication  o£ 

the  ostrich  will,  probably,  remain  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
It  is  pretty  certJEun  that  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
Mr.  Kinnear,  of  Beaufort  West,  had  a  small  flock  of 
ostriches  well  in  hand.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  endeavour  had  its  origin  in  the  Cape. 
Very  likely  Mr.  Kinnear  had  his  attention  directed  to 
the  scheme,  which  he  carried  out  with  so  much  vigour, 
by  the  efforts  which  the  French  Imperial  Society  of 
Acclimatisation  had  made  to  promote  the  domestica- 
tion of  the  ostrich,  several  years  before  the  date  of  his 
attempt.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  ostrich- breeding 
was  successfully  tried  in  Algeria.  In  this  respect, 
North  Africa  was  in  advance  of  the  South.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  the  industry  has  received  a 
gi-eater  development  in  the  Cape  than  in  Algiers. 
The  farmers  of  the  British  colony  have  taken  to  the 
novelty  with  gp'eat  spirit.  If  it  is  difficult  to  say  who 
was  the  first  to  begin  ostrich-farming  at  the  Cupe,  it 
is  moro  difficult  to  enumerate  all  who  are  continuias: 
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it.    The  oooapation  is  now  wide-spread.     There  are  WE  COlMf 
Imt  few  districts  of  the  colony  where  there  are  no 
ostriches.    From  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Capetown 
to  the  eastern  frontier,  and  from  Albany  to  the  Orange 
Biver,  flocks  of  these  valuable  birds  are  to  be  fonnd  at 
intervals   of  no   formidable  distance.     Some  breeders  Most 
liave  a  reputation  for  their  successes.     Mr.  iMeiring,  Mr.  JJJ^^J"'"^ 
Baabenheimer,  and  Mr.  Guest,  as  well  as  Mr.  Kinnear,  ^^ 

an  the  west,  Mr.  Douglass,  Mr.  Atherstone,  and  Mr. 
White  in  Upper  Albany,  Mr.  Distin,  Mr.  Slniter,  Mr« 
Booysen,  and  Mr.  Murray  of  the  Midlande,  and  Mr. 
Iioi^n  on  the  eastern  border,  are  well-known  names 
in  connection  with  ostrich-farming.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  the  colony,  or  any  part 
<if  it^  is  stocked  with  the  bird.  The  Cape  is  a  vast 
ooontry  ;  its  larms  are  long  and  broad  ;  huge  tracts 
are  unoccupied,  if  owned;  acres  by  the  million  are 
yet  without  proprietor  or  tenant.     The  traveller  miVht  .  .. 

jonmey  for  days  without  seeing  an  ostrich,  and  cal.  at 
xnany  homesteads  with  no  domesticated  fowl  about 
•ihem  but  the  humble  familiars  of  an  English  farm-yard« 
The  Cape  is  a  great  wool  country,  but  to  the  wayfarer, 
in  that  land  of  vast  spaces,  even  sheep  seem  scanty ; 
and  its  ostriches,  in  comparison  with  its  sheep,  are  as 
4me  to  a  thousand. 

The  plans  adopted  by  farmers  in  meetincr  the  first  Arrange- 
requirement  of  domestication — that  of  limitadon-^have  ^Jnl 
been  various.     Mr.  Kinnear  made  his  compound,  not  feaca,  pad- 
more  than  eight  acres  in  extent,  suffice  for  thirty  birds*  do(^  &c 
It  would,  however,  be  misleading  to  allow  this  &ct  to  be 
looked  upon  as.  anything  but  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  the  ostrich  needs  considerable  room.     Mr.  Kinnear 
was  obliged  to  sow  his  eight  acres  with  lucerne,  in  order 
to  i«ovide  food  for  his  birds.     Even  with  that  provision, 
and  with  every  allowance  made  for  an  unusual  aptitude 
£sr  domestication  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ki linear,  it  cannot 
but  be  considered  that  this  gentleman  was  very  much 
indebted  to  fortune  for  his  success.    Other  breeders  have 
^ven  their  birds  the  ran  of  their  lands,   trusting  to 
careful  herds  and  the  attractions  of  a  daily  feed  of  mealies 
«t  the  homestead.  Mr.  George  White,  of  Upper  Albany, 
§A  one  time,  gave  an  enclosure  of  five  hundred  acres  to 
t^enfy-three  yoong  ostrii^hes*    Mr.  Murrayi  of  Coles*. 
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tWIWT  bsrg,  had  abont  xnnetj  within  one  thonnnd  mcn&t  wallet 
Tonnd  with  stone,  and  he  has  now  an  eneloenre  e^nearij 
five  thoQSsnd  aores  for  his  larger  floeks.  Mr.  DooglaM^ 
of  Albanj,  has  his  fkrm  divided  into  abont  sersn  ormAt 
]arge  and  well-fenoed  paddocks.  It  may  beconsiderea  a 
settled  law  of  ostriefa-fiirming  that  free  space  and  g^od 
fences  are  essential  tosaooess.  Sheds,  kraals,  and  honses 
are  also  necessary,  not  only  for  safe  keeping,  ttificial 
hatching,  and  feather^gathering,  bnt  also  m  shelter 
from  the  cold  and  wet.  EzpoRnre  is  very  hniilsl  to 
the  birds,  H  weak  or  oat  of  condition. 

The  grasing-gpronnd  best  suited  for  the  ostrich  is  tiiait 
in  which  the  soil  or  plants  are  rich  in  alkalies.     Whefn 
this  is  not  the  case,  care  mnst  be  taken  to  snppfy  tiie 
needfnl  element.    Dr.  Atherstone,  of  Graham's  Tewv» 
who  has  givea  srach  attention  to  the  dome8tioati<oB  of 
ostriches,  in  a  paper  witten  by  him  for  the  Acdima*^ 
tisatioB  Society  of  Victoria  (Australia),  at  the  lequest 
of  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  and  pnblisbed  in  the  *  Australasian' 
and  in  the  *•  Cape  Monthly  Magaiine/  gives  an  intersst* 
VDg  aoconnt  of  obserrations  made  by  him  and  his  friends 
of  the  different  resolts  <^  oetrich-grasing  en  three  fsnos 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gb^ham^s  Town.     '^  Elraisfon* 
tein,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Atherstcne,  i%'  he  says,  *mi 
unmitigated  znnrfeldt  farm,  sitnated  cm  a    sandstene 
ridge.    There  is  no  Hmeetone  on  the  farm.    On  first 
buying  ostriches,  melancholy  fiiilnres  had  to  be  sn^arsd, 
and  their  canses  discovered.    Limestone  was  first  of  all 
carted  to  the  larm  fbom  a  considerable  distance,  as  the 
birds  would  not  lay.    Bnt  the  ostriches  would  not  touch 
the  limestone,  and  they  continued  to  be  barren  of  eggs» 
and  not  very  frnitfnl  of  feathers.     Bones  were  mn 
tried,  and  with  admirable  effects    What  the  Inrds  le- 
qnired  was  the  phosphate  of  lime^  and  the  bones  gave 
them  that.      They  rushed  at  them  with  avidity,   and 
began  to  improve  in  health  and  to  lay.^     Still,  Kmis- 
Ibntein  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  snoceesful  as  an 
ostrich  fiirm.  Mr.  Atherstone  gives  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sulphur  and  some  salt  to  two  backets  ef  omshed 
bones.  The  second  farm,  Hilton,  occupied  by  Mr.  Ar^r 
Douglass,  is,  says  Dr.  Atherstone,  a  table  &rm,  oa  the 
junction  of  the  sandstone  with  the  schists  arid  trap  con- 
glomsrate  fonnaiion)  and  the  herbags  is  partly  aonr 
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partly  sweel».  The  soil  is  ricb  in  alkaline  salts,  wbich  6VI 
often  exnde  on  the  snrfiice  in  the  hollows.  On  this  farm 
the  ostrich  thrives  well,  and  has  alwajs  done  so  from  the 
first,  with  the  aid  of  bnt  little  artificial  food.  The  third 
fiurm,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  Brack  EHoof.  It  is 
whit^j  on  the  trap  conglomerate,  and  the  vM  is  sweets 
The  rocks,  soil,  and  herbage  contain  alkaline  salts  in 
abnndance,  and  the  water  is  brackish ;  hence  the  name 
of  the  property.  On  Brack  Eloof  the  ostrich  has  a  kindly 
natural  home.  Little  artificial  food  is  given,  and  shelt^ 
has  scarcely  been  required.  The  birds  thrive,  fatten,  pair, 
and  multiply  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  in* 
slructiveness  of  those  observations  is  at  once  evident. 
Anyone  attempting  ostrich-fieurming  would  be  unwise  to 
overlook  the  important  condition  of  fitness  of  soil.  In  Kind  of 
any  case,  however,  artificial  food  seems  to  be  essential.  ^"^^.^ 
Lucerne,  clover,  wheat,  maize,  cabbage  leaves,  fruit,  '^ 
grain,  earth,  crushed  quartz,  as  well  as  bones,  are  all 
grist  to  the  wonderful  mill  of  the  ostrich.  According  to 
an  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Kinnear,  an  ostrich  will  con. 
sume  twenty  pounds  of  chopped  lucerne  in  a  day,  if 
kept  on  artificial  food.  Mr.  Arthur  Don  glass,  than  whom 
no  one  has  been  more  successful  in  ostrich-breeding,  feeds 
his  birds  in  the  summer  time,  at  considerable  intervals; 
leaving  them  at  that  season  to  the  luxuriant  natunil 
herbage  of  the  runa  In  winter  the  feedings  are  more 
frequent,  and  in  June  (mid- winter  at  the  Cape)  the  birds 
have  a  treat  twice  a  week.  A  mounted  herd  leads  a 
horse  laden  with  a  sack  of  com  into  the  various  end^* 
Bures,  and  the  grains  are  scattered  about. 

The  season  for  pairing  is  the  month  of  July,  which  Manage- 
answers  to  the  English  January.     Polygamy  prevails  ^^^   ^^ 
amongst  the  wild  birds,  and  one  male  often  has  five  paiiing^^ 
females  to  his  share.    A  common  establishment  is  kept  Maaoo. 
up,  the  eggs  are  laid  in  one  nest^  and  the  cock  and  lus 
hens  take  upon  themselves  the  labour  of  hatching  by 
turns.     Ostrich  farmers,  in  domesticating  the  bird,  have 
apparent^  a  regard  to  moral  training.  Generally,  at  the 
pairing  season,  a  male  and  a  female  are  placed  together 
m  a  Inraal  or  pen.     Some  breeders,  however,  pair  twe 
females  with  a  male.    At  this  time  the  cock  is  fiereev 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  him.     Several  farmers 
and  fiym  servants  have  suffered  from  the  ferocity  of  the 
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MPE  CMJif  bird  at  this  season  of  passionate  distarbanoe.  Angnst  is 
the  laying  time,  and  eggs  oontinae  to  be  deposited  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  During  that  time  as  many  as 
twenty  eggs  are  laid.  About  the  middle  of  September 
batching  commences,  and  is  bronght  to  a  close  in 
October.  In  natural  incubation  the  domesticated  male 
takes  his  part  with  admirable  assiduity.  It  is  sappoeed 
that  this  alternate  sitting  of  the  birds  regulates  the 
temperature,  and  is  thus  important  to  the  successful  re- 
sult of  hatching.  The  birds  cool  themselves  with  water 
when  they  are  off  the  nest.  At  night  the  male  makes  a 
policeman  of  himself,  and  stalks  on  duty  around  ibe 
female,  grazing  a  little  as  he  goes,  as  policemen  are  sup- 
posed to  do  when  on  their  beat.  In  hatching,  sixteen 
liTe  birds  out  of  twenty  eggs  is  considered  to  be  a  very 
fair  proportion.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  ostrich 
eggs  turn  out  to  be  addled,  and  some  fEurmers  are 
particularly  unfortunate.  Supposing  the  young  birds 
are  removed,  the  parents  begin  to  breed  again  within  six 
weeks  of  the  first  hatching,  and  laying  begins  again  in 
December.  But  this  second  batch  is  inferior  to  the  first. 
The  young  birds  are  sometimes  removed  from  the  nest 
in  a  day  or  two  after  they  are  hatched,  when  they  are 
strong  enough  to  move  about.  They  are  then  plaood  in 
a  warm  room,  and  at  night  are  put  to  bed  in  a  box  lined 
with  wool.  They  are  fed  with  chopped  food,  lucerne,  or 
other  green-stufif  suitable  to  them.  As  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  shift  a  little  for  themselves  they  are  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  a  herd,  perhaps  a  young  Kaffir  or  Hottentot 
boy,  to  whom  they  soon  get  strongly  attached.  The 
ostrich  begins  to  breed  when  about  three  or  four  years 
old,  and  lives  to  a  greskt  age.  There  are  some  domestic 
ostriches  in  the  Colony  known  to  have  lived  in  their  tame 
state  nearly  eighteen  years. 

The  frequent  failures  in  natural  incubation  from  the 
exposure  of  the  nests  and  other  causes  have  turned  the 
attention  of  breeders  to  artificial  means  of  hatching.  Of 
all  attempts,  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Douglass,  of  Hilton,  in 
the  division  of  Albany,  has  been  remarkably  sucoessfnl. 
This  gentleman,  having  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
posseoBed  himself  of  eleven  birds,  gave  himself  the  task 
of  watching  their  habits  at  all  hours  and  at  all  seasons, 
especially  at  the  time  of  incubation.    He  was  accustomed 
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to  fix  himself  in  one  position  at  a  fiivonrable  moment,  so  CtfE  COifly 
as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  watchfdl  eye  of  male  or  female, 
and  there  he  woald  remain  for  long  mornings  or  evenings, 
and  nights  also,  noting  every  movement  and  obango. 
By  this  means  he  acquired  invaluable  information,  not 
only  for  the  oonstmction  of  an  artificial  incabator,  but 
also  for  the  right  management  of  the  eggs  while  in  the 
machine.  His  success  has  been  a  wonder.  A  recent 
visitor  to  HUton  thus  writes: — 'Mr.  Douglass  has  Mr.Dong>- 
made  ostrich-farming  a  special  study,  and  from  the  finit  lass's  in- 
time  he  entered  upon  it^  about  four  years  ago,  he  has  de-  ■^''''*'®"' 
.voted  all  his  time,  energy,  and,  we  may  add,  alsogenins, 
to  bring  it  to  perfection.  He  has  increased  the  natural 
rate  of  hatching.  It  is  the  incubator  which  was  in- 
.vented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Douglass  that  has  secured 
to  him  sach  an  unprecedented  success.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  working  of  the  incubator  has  been 
studied  in  all  its  parts  with  scientific  accuracy  by  the 
inventor,  and  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  who  attempted 
it  would  succeed  in  working  it  with  like  success.  We  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it  would  be  useless  for 
anyone  to  follow  Mr.  Douglass's  example.  Others  have 
used  the  incabator  with  success;  but  either  from  the 
neglect  of  apparently  unimportant,  but  really  necessary, 
instructions,  or  some  other  cause,  their  success  is  only  on 
a  very  limited  scale.  In  the  course  of  time  training  will 
doubtless  overcome  these  deficiencies.  In  the  meantime 
the  patentee  has  a  fair  start,  and  is  likely  to  distance  all 
competitors  and  make  his  *'pile"  long  before  there  is 
any  chance  of  the  market  becoming  glutted  with  ostrich 
leathers.'  The  difierences  are,  of  course,  Mr.  Douglass's 
properly.  The  first  machine  sent  to  the  Colony  was 
constructed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thick,  of  Kentish  Town, 
from  instructions  sent  him  by  Dr.  Atherstone. 

The  birds  begrin  to  feather  at  eight  months  from  FeatlwnL 
hatching,  but  the  yield  is  then  poor  and  of  little  valao. 
In  another  eight  months  there  is  a  fresh  and  improved 
crop,  and  the  plumes  become  better  with  each  season. 
The  art  of  separating  the  feathers  is  one  which  requires 
pvctice.  Flacking  is  not  looked  upon  with  &voar,  as  it 
irritates  and  produces  fever.  Nipping,  or  cutting,  is  con- 
cidaied  to  be  safer.    Thefiaathersare  severed  dose  to  the 
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WECflLHiT  point  of  nuwrtion,  and  the  stamps  ax^  illowed  to  remain 
tmtil  they  can  be  easily  remored.   Dr.  Atherstone  says  :— 
*My  own  opinion  is  that  the  best  plan  is  that  adopted  by 
a  fanner  in  the  Western  Districts,  who  had  se^enfj  or 
eighty  ostriches,  and  fonnd  the  plan  the  best  and  most 
convenient.    To  show  me  the  whole  process  he  had  the 
"whole  flock  driven  into  the  waggon-honse,  and  we  then 
insinnated  ourselves  by  wriggling  among  the  densely 
Bow  to        packed  bird&     He  had  previonHly  shown  me  what  to  do 
"^2r*     ™  ^5*^  ^^  ^^7  ^'"^  proving  vicions ;  they  are  perlbo^y 
banL  in  yonr  power  if  yon  seize  them  by  the  neck ;  ycm  may 

choke  them  as  far  as  yon  please  nntil  yon  find  them 
powerless,  and  yoa  can  then  ran  away.  Having  got 
with  my  friend  mto  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  so  pariced 
that  they  were  nnable  to  move,  he  qnietly  selected  two 
or  three  of  the  best  fsatbers,  and  with  a  carved  sharp 
knife  in  his  right  hand,  the  blade  protected  by  lying 
flat  against  his  finger,  he  pressed  it  down  as  near  to  the 
root  as  he  coald,  and  cat  it  off  obliqaely  upwards.  The 
bird  was  qaite  anoonscions  of  the  operation,  standing 
perfectly  still  as  he  banded  several  to  me.  He  then  picked 
eat  a  blood-feather,  very  beaatifal,  which,  on  being  col, 
bled  a  little ;  but  the  sharp  knife  separated  it  withoat 
being  felt.  In  a  month  or  six  weeks  he  took  eat  all  the 
stamps,  if  they  had  not  lUlen  oat.  By  this  means  the 
health  of  the  bird  is  not  impaired ;  no  irritative  fever  is 
prodnced,  as  in  the  case  of  my  brother's  birds ;  and  yea 
can  select  only  the  feathers  that  are  in  prime  condition, 
Avengs  leaving  the  others  to  ripen  in  dae  coarse.'  The  average 
3^  o^  prodace  of  a  fall-grown  bird  is  aboat  one-fbnrth  of  a 
*"*  poand  weight;  bnt  the  yield  is  entirely  governed  in 
quantity  and  quality  by  the  health  and  vigoar  of  ike 
ostrich.  Each  proper  bird  is  estimated  to  yield  152. 
a  year  on  the  average.  Still,  some  farmers  are  obliged 
to  be  content  with  SL  or  9Z.  fVom  each  bird  per  amiam. 
As  the  feathers  ripen  at  the  time  of  incnbatioa  and  are 
injared  by  the  process,  the  artificial  inoiibator,  by  releas- 
ing the  birds  from  daty  on  the  nest,  is  of  especial  valae. 
Market  Ostrich  feathers  vary  very  mnch  in  valne,    Ghieken 

J^  ^      plnmea  are  worth  5«.,  and  bk)od  feathers  from  89)L  to 
*•»«»»      45j^^  Qr  0^0^  60i.  a  lb.     This,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
the  markets,  and  quotations  can  easily  be  oorreetsd  by 

•ndof         present  rates.    The  price   of  birds  is  also  a  varying 
blidi* 
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quantity.  Twelve  years  a§po  it  was  possible  to  par-  WIQMKI 
diase  in  the  Western  Distnots  dhicks  six  monilis  old 
for  five  sbillinffs  each.  That  ohanoe  has  long  since 
passed  awaj.  A  writer  of  an  interesting  article  in  the 
'Cape  Monthly'  of  1871  says:— 'Now  the  veriest 
chide,  fresh  from  the  egg,  will  fetch.  5Z.  sterling,  and 
after  a  few  months  as  much  as  SI,  and  IQlT  Mr. 
Hellier,  in  a  lively  account  of  a  visit  to  Hilton,  estimates 
a  bird  of  a  week  old  at  lOZ.,  and  a  valuable  mature 
bird  at  50Z.  I^or  a  favourite  male  bird  and  a  pair  of 
hens  Mr.  Douglass  considers  that  a  cheque  for  1,000Z. 
would  not  pay  him.  This,  of  course,  is  an  estimate 
fisunded  on  special  breeding  capabilities.  The  valiM 
of  birds  is  decided  not  only  by  the  produce  in  feathers, 
but  their  increase.  On  this  point  it  will  be  as  well  to 
allow  Mr.  Hellier  to  speak.  In  his  narrative  already 
referred  to  he  says : — '  We  venture  to  think  that  no 
other  domesticated  animal  can  compare  with  an  ostrich 
treated  on  Mr.  Douglass's  system.  This  is  ilhistrated 
by  the  &ct  that  the  year  before  last  the  progeny  of 
six  breeding  birds — four  hens  and  two  cocks — actuallj 
reared,  was  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The 
past  season  (1874)  has  not  been  such  a  favourable  one^ 
attributable  doubtless  to  the  severe  drought,  the  in* 
Grease  being  but  120  from  about  20  breeding  birds ; 
considering  that  the  value  of  an  ostrich  at  a  week  old 
is  lOZ.,  and  that  its  value  increases  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  per  day  for  the  first  month  and  considerably 
more  afterwards,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  income  of  even 
a  bad  season  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  particu* 
larly  when  it  is  further  remembered  that  each  bird 
averages  15Z.  worth  of  feathers  per  annum,  in  addition 
to  value  of  increase.  What  the  prospects  of  an  ostrich 
fiirmer  in  Mr.  Douglass's  position  are,  when  he  has  200 
or  300  fiill-erown  breeding  birds,  it  would  require  an 
active  imagmation  to  estimate.'  In  the  same  account, 
Mr.  Hellier  remarks : — *  It  is  more  than  eighteen  months 
since  we  last  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  Mr.  Doo. 
glass's  flocks  'f  at  that  time  they  numbered  15£  birds  oi 
all  ages,  many  of  them  but  a  few  weeks  old.  On  the 
present  occasion  birds  which  appeared  to  us  almost 
foil  grown,  and  which  exhibited  fine  bunches  of  plumage, 
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CAPE  C3L0IY  were  pointed  out  as  haying  been  broaglit  to  liglit  by 
the  generating  inflaences  of  the  incabator  since  tbi^ 
date.  At  the  present  time  the  living  birds  number 
220,  while,  in  addition  to  these,  more  tiian  eighty  have 
been  sold  and  distributed  over  the  country.  Mr. 
Douglass's  original  stock  consisted  of  eleven  only,  and 
be  has  made  no  subsequent  purchases.  A  neat  rule  of 
three  sum  could  be  niade  out  of  this ;  as  an  illustra- 
tion : — If  the  progeny  in  four  years  of  eleven  birds 
number  305,  what  will  be  the  increase  of  220  in  the 
same  time  ?' 
^«rfM«  i(j  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  ostrich-farm- 

akiaciwncei.  .^^  -^  ^  certain  success.  There  are  breeders  who  have 
failed  to  make  it  profitable,  and  Mr.  Douglass  himself 
has  had  his  misfortunes.  Early  this  year  two  fine 
birds  were  killed  by  a  tiger,  and  a  third  was  much  in- 
jured. A  parasitic  worm  is  very  destructive  on  some 
farms.  The  bird  is  subject  to  disease  from  changes  in 
the  weather.  Crows  watch  for  the  eggs,  and  break 
them.  In  fiaict,  the  ostrich  is  liable  to  accident,  and 
is  unquestionably  mortal.  Dr.  Atherstone  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  miflfortnnes  which  attended 
Hn  experiment  in  one  instance.  'Of  eighty-five  birds 
originally  placed  on  his  farm,  in  a  forty-acre  enclo- 
sure, H.  has,*  says  the  Doctor,  Most  twenty-seven — 
thirteen  by  cold  and  wet,  three  by  diphtheria,  six  killed 
by  nativ'cs,  three  by  fighting,  and  two  by  falling  into 
holes.  He  has  five  more  males  than  females.  Of  sixty 
eggs,  nineteen  were  destroyed  by  black  crows,  which 
were  seen  from  the  house  to  hover  over  the  nest  and 
let  stones  fall  on  the  eggs  (on  running  up  on  one  occa- 
sion to  the  nest,  about  600  yards  off,  he  found  three 
stones  in  the  nest,  the  eggs  cracked,  and  the  yolk 
strewed  about) ;  forty-one  were  sent  to  the  adjoining 
farm  Hilton,  to  be  artificially  incubated,  but  these 
failed,  probably  from  having  been  shaken,  although 
they  were  carried  in  baskets  on  the  heads  of  native 
women.'  Still,  let  tigers,  crows,  worms,  and  bad 
weather  do  what  they  will,  ostrich-farming  at  the 
Cape  is  one  of  its  most  profitable,  as  woll  as  moat 
interesting,  occupations. 
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Oold. — Indications  of  gold  have  recently  attracted  atten*  CAPEOOIOIY 
tion  in  portions  of  the  Colony,  particnlarly  at  Karatens  q  ^ 
on  the  Bonthem  side  of  the  Outeniqna  mountain  range,  in 
the  division  of  Gleorge,  the  boundaries  of  the  field  haying 
been  defined  by  proclamation  in  Jannair  1879,  but  the 
only  locality  in  which  it  gives  promise  of  being  found  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  pay  for  digging  is  in  Leydenberg, 
in  the  Transvaal  territory.  A  considerable  number  of 
diggers  are  at  work  on  the  alluvial  soil,  and  crushing  ma- 
chines have  been  set  to  work  by  Mr.  Batton  and  othenu 
One  can  hardly  yet  speak  with  confidence  of  the  results. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  diggers  appear  to  have 
paid  their  way,  but  the  most  recent  reports  of  the  crash- 
ing operations  are  not  very  encouraging.  Further  informa- 
tion will  be  found  in  a  separate  chapter  on  the  Transvaal. 

Diamonds  are  also  found  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  DUmondk 
River.    A  fall  account  of  this  important  industry  is 
given  under  Qriqualand  West. 

Copper  Mines  of  If  amaqualand. 

As  early  as  1677  the  Batch  authorities  tnnied  their  ^V^}' 
attention  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Cape  Colony.  2|!!^'|^'^ 
In  Hall's  chronological  tables  we  learn,  under  the  date  tiuoi. 
of  October  18, 1677,  that  '  the  mining  speculation  car- 
ried on  near  the  Lion's  Head  and  Riebeek's  Castle  was 
ordered  to  be  discontinued,  because  the  silver  extracted 
would  by  no  means  pay  the  expenses  of  extracting  and 
smelting.'  Other  mines  were  also  worked,  especially 
one  at  a  place  called  Zilvermyn,  near  Stellenbosch,  from 
which  silver  enough  was  extracted  (it  was  said  d  la 
process  Dousterswivel)  to  make  a  set  of  keys  for  Cape 
Town  Castle,  which  keys,  it  is  said,  vanished  in  a  very 
Buspicious  manner  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  were  never 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  1683  old  Simon  van 
der  Stett  made  an  expedition  as  far  north  as  the  eeat  of 
the  Cape  Copper  Mining  Company's  present  operations. 
Struck,  no  doubt,  by  the  emerald  green  indications  that 
SQrrounded  him  on  all  sides,  he  appears  to  have  par- 
ticularly noticed  the  Copperberg  near  Carolusberg, 
irhere  the  Cape  Copper  Company  are  now  carrying  on 
very  extensive  exploratory  works ;  a  few .  years  ago 
the  writer  saw  the  name,  S.  van  der  Stell^  1685»  cat 
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ttft  COIOMT  on  tbe  bard  gneiss  rock  which  formed  the  entrftnoe  to 
&  small  shaft,  no  donbt  first  made  by  his  pariy.  Bat 
the  state  of  the  roeds  in  that  region,  and  the  little 
knowledge  of  mining  operations  at  that  period,  no 
donbt  prevented  the  works  being  carried  out  on  such 
a  scale  aa  wonld  have  broaght  any  profitable  reenltBy 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  abandoned  from  that  time 
till  B  few  years  ago ;  and  althoagh  old  travellerB  from 
time  to  time  called  attention  to  the  promisino;  mineral 
Mon  indications  in  that  region,  it  was  not  till    1885  that 

't^^te.     a-^iDpte  were  made   again  to  develop  its  richea  at 
^      ^         Fanning^s  Mine,  near  the  Orange  River.    The  result^ 
from  want  of  capital  and  dbll,  were  again  nnfaronr- 
able,  and  it  was  not  till  abont  the  year  1862-3  that 
MizM  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  enercy  of  Messrs.  Philips  and  King  in  the 

opeoedby    mine  opened  by  Utem  on  the  Harms  Springbokfontein 
pi^"*       and  Spektakel  showed  that,  even  Hmited  as  the  means 
■nd£iig.    of  transport  were,  copper  ore  conld  be  produced  on  re- 
munerative terms.     Then  followed  the  copper-mining 
fever  in  the  Colony,  1854  to  1857,  when  hnndx^de  m 
individuals,  without  experience  or  proper  capital,  essayed 
^^^PP^^       to  work  spots  in  the  hard  gneiss  rocks  of  Namaqualand, 
S,^£?        selected    without  skill   or  judgment^  simply   on    the 
strength  of  delusive  green  sur&ce  stednB  on  the  hard 
leiTuginous  rocks.   These  efforts,  of  course,  ended  in  dis- 
appointment and  loss  of  capital  to  all  concerned*    Li 
1863  Messrs.  Philips  and  King,  finding  that  the  de- 
velopment of  their  mines  required  more  capital  than 
they  cared  to  invest  in  them,  formed  in  London  the 
Cape  Cop-    present  Gape   Copper    Mining  Company,    which    has 
per  Mining  turned  out  a  perfect  success,   a  mine  osJled  Ookiep, 
Compaigr.    |jjj|Qg(j  untried  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the 
Company,   proving  to   be  one  of  the  richest    copper 
mines  in  the  world,  and  at  the  present  period,  althoagh 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  80  fathoms,  the  area  of  copper- 
producing  ground  is  larger  than  ever,  seeming,  oon- 
trary    to    Mr.    Wyley's    prophecies,   to    increase    the 
deeper  the  shaft  is  sunk.     Since  the  formation  of  tiie 
Company  the  production  of  ore  averages  about  7,000 
tons  per  annum,  enabling  a  dividend  of  41.  per  year 
to  be  paid  on  the  shares  of  71,  paid  up,  while  re* 
serves  of  nearly  40^000  tons  of  rich  ore  have  been  so- 
omnnhtod.     A.  railway  ftbout  60  miles  in  length,  ex* 


Moniff.  £39 

tendbg  to  Port  Nolloth  from  the  foot  of  the  monn*  CIFE 


tain  range  near  to  the  mines,  has  been  ako  conBtmcted, 
and  its  cost  nearly  paid  for  by  the  saving  in  transport. 
Sundry  improvements,  landing  stages,  &o.,  have  oeen 
also  footed  at  Port  Nolloth,  and  the  Coempanj  sap- 
port  an  efficient  medical^  clerical,  and  engineering  staff, 
givinff  life  to  a  region  which,  without  their  expenditare, 
wenld  be  a  howling  desert.  So  auneroosi  howevw^ 
are  the  copper  indications  on  all  sides  that  we  can  onl/ 
oonsider  the  Gape  Copper  Mining  Gompanj  as  being  in 
its  fixst  stage  of  development,  and  a  few  jears  may  see  its 
production  of  ore  quadrupled*  The  cost  of  produotioa 
and  carriage  is  about  loL  per  ton,  which,  as  the  ore 
sent  down  is  asually  veir  noh  sod  realises  251.  to  SOLf 
affords  a  veiy  large  pront 

The  ores  found  axe  various,  including  the  rich  mj  Deserip- 
vitreous  copper  ore,  ruby  ore,  Ubck  oxide,  yeBow  f^^^*^ 
pyrites,  and  some  small  specimens  of  malachite  and 
native  copper  in  a  beautif  id  leaf-like  form.  Some  of 
the  richer  ores  show  70  per  cent,  of  pure  copper. 
Smelting  operations,  causing  a  laige  outlay,  have  been 
carried  on  at  the  mines,  Imt  unfortunately,  owing  to 
the  deamess  of  coal,  they  did  not  prove  a  success.  In 
the  English  market  the  copper  mmi  the  Cape  mines 
always  commands  a  higher  price  per  unit  of  metal 
than  that  from  any  other  locality.* 

Silver  ore  has  also  been  discovered  in  Namaqualand,  Silw; 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  it,  but  so  far 
without  commercial  success. 


Ivory^  8Un$^  OMoh  Fotdhen,  ^  are  all  important  J^'|^ 
articles  of  export.    Ivoir  is  brought  by  traders  from     ^^ 
the  interior ;  ridns  are  bo^  tann&  in  uie  Colony  and 
exported  in  a  raw  state ;  ostrich  feathers  are  inorossing 
as  an  article  of  export  since  the  domestication  of  the 


Seams  of  coal  have  been  fisoovered  near  the  Storm-  <^^ 
here  distridb,  and  also  in  Beaufort,  but  they  have,  owing 
both  to  thehr  distanoe  from  the  seaboard  and  from  popu- 
lous distnbts^  been  veiy  little  worked. 

*  For  ftixtb«r  infonnation  in  Gspe  mining  campanii,  ms  Appwdix* 
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GEOOBAPHT.    U.  POLITICAL. 

Diviiionft  and  Towns* 

itft  mow  Th8  limits  of  the  Gape  liave  lately  been  considerably 

Bonndanes   extended  br  annexation.    Basntoluid  and  the  whole  of 

of  the  KaflBrland  (except  Pondoland),  and  Great  Namaqnaland, 

Cotooy.        are  now  portions  of  the  colony.    Walvisch  Bay,  in  28* 

S.  lat.,  ifl  now  the  most  northern  point  of  the  Cape  of 

Gk>od  Hope,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  while  Gape  Agnlhas, 

the  sonthemmost  point,  is  in  34*^  50'  S.  lat.    Walvisch 

Bay  is  also  the  most  western  point,  being  in  14**  SC  E. 

long. ;  and  meridian  80°  E.  cuts  the  easternmost  angle 

in  Jfomansland.    The  boundaries  of  this  vast  teorritoiy 

are :  on  the  north,  the  Swakop,  Orange,  and  Caledon 

rivers;  on  the  south,  the  Indian  Ocean;  on  the  east, 

the  Hmzimknln,  which  divides  it  from  Natal  and  the 

Umzimvnbn,  which  separates  it  from  Pondoland ;  and 

on  the  west,  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Gape  Golony  is  generally  considered  as  forming 
two  sections,  the  Western  and  Eastern  Districts,  and 
contains  the  following  electoral  divisions,  which  are 
as^ain  subdivided  for  fiscal  and  magisterial  purposes : — 

Western  DiatricU. 

[Flacof  marked  a  are  seats  of  a  civil  eommissioner  or  rmdeot 
wesu™  magiatrate ;  and  at  those  marked  b  a  periodical  court  is  held.] 


Sectonl  mvtalons 

FbcalandMagirterkl 
DlTidona 

Ohief  Townt  and 
VUlagu 

Cjlfb  Tcwk  •       • 
Can    •       • 

WynbersN 
Simon's  Xowiu 

a  Gape  Town. 
Qzeen  Point. 

a  Gape  Town* 
Papendoip. 

b  Mowbray. 
BondelxMch* 

•  Fnun  Han*!  '  Kannal  of  Sooth  AfHcaa  Geoaaxiihy.*  saoand  edttkn.  IML 
PaWkhad  bj  Baol  Womon  4  Oo.,  Cape  Towa,^^^    -•«««««,  *^ 
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Weitem  Disiriek — continued. 


CLunrnxiAK 


NHUOVALAMD 


Wo 


TlaonlandlbsislalAl 
DlvWoos 


Stellenbosch. 


PftarL 


MalmMbttiy. 


•       • 


VanoMA  Warn    • 


CAPE  COLOm 


Piquetbezg. 


ClanwUliam. 
Calyinia — Dir. 

Namaqiudand. 
Hond^ip  Baj. 


Worcester. 
Xnlbagh— Dir. 


Victoria  West. 
Frasersbnrg— Diy. 
CarLaryon 


Chief  Towns  and 


ClaremoQti 
a  Wynberg, 

Gonat&ntia. 

EalkBaj. 
a  Simon's  TowOi 

Knila  Biyer. 
h  Dnrbaa 

a  Stellenbofich. 
b  Somerset. 
£er8te  Hiyer. 

a  PaarL 
Wellinffton. 
Franscnehoek. 

a  Malmesbmrjr. 
b  Barling. 
b  Hopeaeld. 
b  St  Helena  Bay. 

Biebeeks  EasteeL 

Qroenekloof. 

a  Piqnetberg« 
Goedyerwacht 

a  Cbuiwilliam, 
a  Calyinia. 

a  Springbokfontein. 
a  Hondeklip  Bay. 

Port  Nollolh. 

Leliefontein. 

a  Worcester. 
a  Tulbagh. 
b  Ceres. 
SteinthaL 

«  Victoria  West 
b  Schietfontein. 
a  Frazersbuig. 
Sutherland* 


B 
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Western  Dietricte—oonianned, 


CAPE  COIOIIT 


SeoUnttl  DivtolonB 

nwal  and  Magteterial 
Divisioitf 

Chief  Towmaiid 
Ylllagw 

Beatjfobv     •        • 

Beaufort. 

a  Beanftct. 

. 

Prince  Albert— Bi?. 

a  Prince  Albert 

Wiilowmoie 

Willovmon. 

Caudor      •       • 

Caledon. 

tf  Oaledon. 

BredasdoKp— DiT. 

b  GenadendaL 

yilliersdorp. 

Greyton. 
a  Bredasdoip. 

Elim. 

Napier. 

S^WSLLHKSAX 

Swellendam. 

a  SweUandaou 

Bobeitson — TAy, 

b  Heidelberg. 
b  Zunrbxaak. 

PortBeaofoit. 
tf  Sobertson. 
b  Montago. 

Lttdigrey. 

RnrUBflDALH  * 

Eiyersdalei 

a  Riyersdale. 
b  Ledbmith. 

Gboboi        .       • 

Geoige. 

«  Geoiga. 

Mossel  Bay— Biv. 

Blanco. 

EnysBa— DiT. 

Hopedals. 
Scnoonbeig. 
P^icaltsdoipw 
Lyons. 

Aiiwal  Sooth. 
Plettenbeij^s  Bay. 
a  MelyiUe. 
Belyidera. 
Newfaayen. 
Bedboona. 

OVDTSEOOBM           • 

a  Ontdshoom. 
Oalitadoip. 
Gango. 

FOUnCAL  GS0GBAPH7. 
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JBastem  DtHricts. 


HkcbaalUtfMoim 

Stooal  and  Ma«!gterial 
DiTUUxDi 

GUef  Towns  and 
Yillaees 

Uitenhage. 
Hvmanfidorp — DiT. 
Alexandria — ^Div, 

c  Uitenhage. 

JansenTUle. 
m  Hnmansdorp. 

Hankej. 

PoBT  Elbabxth  • 

Port  Elisabeth. 

a  Port  Elizabeth. 

Gbaham's  To-WM  • 

Albany. 
Batlrazst— DiT. 

a  Graham's  Tofwiu 
h  8alem. 

• 

SidbttiT. 

Biebeek. 
a  Bathoret 

Port  Frances. 
h  Tart  Alfred. 

YicnmK  Em     • 

TietoriaEait 
Peddie-DiT. 

a  Alice. 

Aberdeen, 
a  Peddle. 

FoKT  Bbavfobt    • 

Fort  Beaufort. 
StodLenatrom. 

a  FortBeanfi>rt 
6  Post  Betiet 

-Adelaide. 

HealdTown. 
a  Elands  Post  (Sey- 

mour). 
Hertzcg. 
Balfour. 
Philipton. 

SoxnaKr     t       • 

Somerset 
Bedfocd— DiT. 

a  Somerset. 

b  Gzoote  Ylakteu 

b  BeenLeegte. 

Pearston. 
a  Bedford. 

Glenlynden. 

^■W  ^F^^i^P^^^W  ^^B                ^^^  ^  W  ■ 

Chadock      •       • 

Cradoek. 

a  Cradoek. 
Tarkastad. 

CAPE  COLOIY 

— -^^~-^^^       ■      ' 

Eastern 
districts. 


b2 
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Eastern  I>w^<«— contmned. 


eUPE  QOLSir 


Bleetoral  DiTirioiw 

Fiscal  Afid  Magisterial 
DiTiaions 

Chipf  Towm  and 
Yfllaeea 

GBiLAF-RBTNBT        • 

Graaf-Beynet. 
MunayBbui^ — Dit. 

a  Graaf-Bejnefc. 
h  Aberdeen. 

BiCHMOMD     •          • 

Bichmond. 
Hope  Town — Dir. 

a  Richmond. 
a  Hope  Town. 

Ck>LBSBKBa    •          • 

ColeebeTg. 
Middelbazg— Di7. 

a  Colesbeig. 
h  Hanover. 
a  Middelbnrg. 

Albbbt         •       • 

Albert. 

a  Buigkersdorpb 

AUWAL  NOSTH       . 

Aliwal  North. 

a  Aliwal  North. 
Dordrecht. 
Ladigrej. 

Qxtbik's  Tow     • 

Queen's  Town. 

a  Queen's  Town. 
h  Whittlesea. 

Kino      Williaii's 

TOWK. 

King       WiUiam'« 
Town. 

a  King  William's 
Town. 

East  London        • 

East  IjondoQ. 

a  East  London. 

WODBHOUSB  .          • 

Dordrecht. 

Dordrecht. 

Tahle  of  Distances. 

Distances  The  following  table  shows  the  disfcances  between 

^'^^Town  ^*P®    Town    and  the  principal  postal  towns  in  the 
sndother     Colony. 

poatal  ^*°"*  ®'  Poatal  Town.  VHml 

towns  in       Albert,  Prince       .        • •        •  28S 

th?  Colony.  Alice     .        .        • 6W 

Aliwal  North .        •  666 

Beaufort,  Fort •        •  6^9 

Beaufort,  West S30 

Bedford 68i 

Burf^hersdorp         •        • 630 

Caledon 72 
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ITtfmofFwBilToini.  ini« 

Calvinia         ...-•••.•.  270 

CUnwiUiam 16U 

Ooleflberg 540 

Cxadcx^         .                550 

O«oige 800 

QiMf-Bejnet 480 

Gnham's  Town 800 

Hope  Town 800 

Middolberg 550 

W  wPMiq^iJft'kl        •■•••••••  896 

f^arl 88 

Post  Elizabeth •       •  510 

Qmeen's  Town •  640 

Richmond 450 

SiTandale 206 

Simoo'e  Town 22 

SonenetEBflt 547 

Stellenboech 26 

Swellendam .144 

Tnlbagh 80 

Uitenhige 508 

Wellington (?)45 

WoceoBtev     • 80 


Population  and  Sodal  Statistioi. 

Freriona  to  1865  no  censuB  of  the  Colony  in  the  Genms  of 
proper  aeceptation  of  the  word  had  been  taken,  bnt  ^^^ 
Btatistical  retnms  were  received  at  the  Colonial  Office 
from  the  civil  oommiflsioners  under  the  heads  of  popn- 
lation,  births,  marriages,  deaths,  distribntion  of  lands, 
and  agrioaltnral  produce,  and  stock  and  animal  pro- 
dnotions.  Bnt  on  March  5, 1865,  a  carefdl  and  elaborate 
censos  was  taken,  showing  the  sex,  races,  ages,  of  the 
inhabitants,  their  places  of  birth,  occupations,  stock, 
land  imder  cultivation,  seed  sown,  produce,  state  of 
edncation,  attendance  at  school,  the  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb,  blind,  lunatics,  aud  idiots.  Everj  provision  was 
made  to  ensure  accuracj'  and  completeness.  A  second 
census  was  taken  in  1875.  The  following  were  some  of 
the  results  arrived  at :— * 

The  European  population  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Eoropetn 
Divisions  amounted  to  236,783,  including  (1)  the  Dutch  pop^i^o* 
or  Batavian  descendants  of  the  original  foTmders  of  the 
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CifCCOWf  Colony,  wlio  oonstitate  the  greater  part  of.  the  wUie 
population;  (2)  the  EngliBh,  or  Anglo-Saxon  race; 
(8;  the  Gbrman,  or  Teutonic;  (4)  descendants  of  the 
iVench  refoffees  who  settled  in  Uiia  Colony  after  the 
revocation  ox  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  (5)  Portuguese  and 
others.  But  these,  different  classes  are  so  intermingled 
together  that  it  was  often  found  practically  impossible 
to  distingpiish  them  statistically. 
Natire  The  Hbttehtot  races  numbered  98,561.    These  differ 

populatiML  from  ^e  other  native  tribes  in  being  of  a  light  olive 
complexion,  an  easy,  indolent,  lightrhearted  people,  of 
light,  active  make,  and  generally  somewhat  below  the 
middle  size. 

The  Kaffirs  numbered  214,188.  The^  are  a  taller, 
more  athletic  and  warlike  race  than  the  Hottentots,  well 
made,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  clean-limbed  and  active. 
They  love  a  pastoral  life,  are  fond  of  cattle,  but  do  not 
care  much  for  agricultural  pursuits. 

Other  native  tribes  or  races,  including  tlie  descend- 
ants of  former  slave  population,  Fingoes,  Bushmen,  and 
Malays,  amount  to  171,502. 

The  total  thus  arrived  at  for  the  Colony  is  720,984. 

Including  Basutoland,  Griqualand  East  and  West, 
and  Transkeian  Territory,  annexed  since  the  census, 
there  cannot  be  less  than  1,500,000  inhabitants  living 
under  the  Cape  Government. 
Social  and  The  accompanying  tabular  statement  will   supply 

^utiatlcs.  inforamtion  as  to  races,  sexes,  occupations,  average 
population  to  the  square  mile,  &c.  Ao.,  but  a  few  other 
interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  social  institutions 
of  the  people  may  be  given. 

There  are  in  the  Colony  40  savings  banks.  The 
number  of  depositors  is  about  5,551— deposit,  207,4852. 

There  are  48  friendly  societies,  15  in  the  Western 
and  83  in  the  Eastern  Divisions,  numbering  altogether 
some  5,099  members. 

There  are  812  paupers  receiving  Government  relief^ 
pretty  equally  divided  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Divisions. 

The  number  of  landholders  in  1875  is  returned  at 
16,166,  and  the  extent  of  the  holdmgs  at  89,947,784 
morgen. 
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TI16  immlm  of  electors  in  1878  was  44,675.    The  CIPE  eoiOIT 
namber  of  schools,  776,  with  62,209  scholars.    Namber  " 
of  colleges,  4,  with  211  stndents.    The  number  of  banks, 
12,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  2,685,974Z.,  a  reserFO  fond 
of  799,9^1,  and  a  circulation  of  685,206^ 


YMofic  W«t. 
BautotWtM 
Frius  Albsrt, 

Bivdivdoip 

BabertKD  . 
Bmllndun 
BlmidalB. 
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Slimier*  and  Edtiealion  of 
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the  People— (Jgimu,  1875. 
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CIPECOLOIT 


OooupaUons  of  ihe 


m.— O0CUFATION8  OF 


Obdib 


L 

n. 
m. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

vn. 
Yin. 

iz. 

X. 
XL 


xin. 
xr7. 

XV. 
XVL 


OOOUPATIONB 


Fenons  engaged  In  Uie  Qmianl  or 
Local  GoTenunent,  or  in  the  De> 
fence  or  Pzoteotion  of  the  Ooontry 

Pecsons  engaged  in  the  Learned  Fro- 
feeadons,  in  Literatnze,  Art,  and 
Sdence^  with  their  immediate 
BabordiUiatea  ..... 

FerBona  engaged  In  the  Domeetto 
Offloee  at  Wivea  and  IClftzeaHi  at 
Familiea        .       •       .       •       • 

FenonB  engaged  in  entertaining  and 
neifonning  Fereonal  OfBoee  tor 
ICan        ...... 

Fenons  buying  and  aeUing,  keeping 
and  lending  Honey,  Honaee,  or 
Gooda  of  yarioafl  kinda  . 

Fenona  engaged  in  the  oonTeyanoe 
of  Hen,  Anlmaltj  Goods  and  Hee- 


Ferwns  poaswwlng,  worUng,  or  cnl- 
tiTatlog  Land,  raising  or  dealing 
in  Animals,  or  followhig  pnrsoili 
subsidiary  thereto 

FesBons  engaged  in  working  and 
dealing  in  Art  and  Hedianio  Fro- 
dactions  in  which  matters  of 
Tarioos  kinds  are  enqdoyed  in 
combination  •       .       •       .       • 

Persons  employed  in  working  and 
dealing  in  Textile  Fabrios»  Dress, 
and  in  Fibrous  Hateiial 

Persons  working  and  dealing  in  Food 
and  Drinks 

Persons  working  and  deeling  in  Ani- 
mal and  Vegetable  Substances 

Persons  worldng  or  dealing  in 
Hinerals 

Labourers  and  others— Branch  un- 
defined     

Persons  of  Property  and  Bank,  not 
returned  under  any  Office  or  Oo- 
oupation         .       .       •       .       • 

FerMus  sapported  by  the  Ckmunn- 
nity 

Soholus,  OhiUxen,  and  Persons  of  no 
qpeoifled  Ooonpation 


TtM. 


BUBOFmAV 

OB  WHin 


Hales 


1,971 


1,909 


Fe- 
males 


I,7tS 


5^76 


4,080 


84,069 


S,0S8 

1496 

996 

834 

S,7S4 

1,814 

S96 
M7 


5S 


990 


16,770 


S,789 


ttl 


U 


MO 


88 


ss     ios 


96,889 

16 

1,616 

47 

8 

8 

4ff 

186 

146 


69,863    68,669 


198,910  113,878 


3SS 

761 

809 
100 
189 
46 
607 

1 

80 

9,841 


Fe- 


14 


li*» 


476 


1,189 


786 

97 

S 


6 

9,987 


6,686 
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People — OemuB^  1875. 


^  CNKOOUlf 


THB  FHOPLK-1875 


HomsTOT 


Imao 


aO         88 


S,«S9 


17 


79 

«7 

457 

578 

8,»M 

815 
SMS7 

90^79 


li;«7 


8,118 


S^7 


78 


F». 


AKB 

Bmhouaia 


807 

47 
18 
18 

8 

111 
84»S66 

47,988 


883 
11 

■ 

838 

18,991 

81 

'   9 

'   4 

80 

880 

1,865 

1 

59 

19,870 

86,485 


8,100 


681 


18,898 


144 


5 

80,873 

87,071 


F»- 


87 


1,888 


88 


996 


49,855 


ICCDDAlID* 
Othxb 


Total 
populatioh 


ItolM 


18 


9,575 


8,908 


87,917 


188 


51 


3,181 


138 


989 


10,905 


181 

^ 

10 

485 

88 

5 

875 

100 

881 

10 

3,655 

1 

8 

— 

575 

86 

53,048 

53,378 

109,817 


—        1,868 

866 
180 
894 
768 
8,786 

5 

416 

22,051 


P^ 


95 


9,088 


6,638 


10 


Males 


4,483 


3,178 


Pe- 


1,887 


104,816 


43,705 


1,715 
15 

15 

4 

.8 

144 
84,860 

48,479 


8,806 
5»677 
7,815 

138,600 

7,759 

1,988 
1,860 
8,159 
5,875 
13,333 

885 

8,488 

179,090 

889,638 


58 

1,806 

51,988 

38,587 

397 

88 

80,588 

17 

5,408 

94 

190 

40 

65 

140 
448 

188,877 

851,358 
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Population  in  t 

oeriain  Oitie$  and  Towm  (1865  and  1875). 

TOWNS     . 

POPULATION* 

CITIES  AND 
TOWNS 

POFULATI0H 

IMS 

IfMOh, 

lfaztl^ 
18W 

Maidi, 
1871 

G»p6  Town     . 

28,467 

33,239 

Stellenboech    . 

2,976 

3.17t 

aimon's  Town . 

— 

2,447 

Ptorl      • 

4,929 

6,760 

SomenetWest 

— 

820 

Malmesbniy    . 

1,246 

1,840 

Wellington 

— 

2,192 

Tnlbagh. 

642 

648 

Glanwilliam    • 

S27 

746 

Woiceater 

3,267 

8,788 

Ceres 

781 

1,284 

YictoiiaWeet. 

698 

764 

Fiacersbnig    . 

471 

668 

Beanfort  West 

1,179 

1,686 

CamaiTon 

— 

736 

Caledon  •        . 

724 

1,088 

Prince  Albert . 

881 

900 

Robertson       • 

716 

1.104 

Bredaedorp 

831 

616 

Swellendam    • 

2,016 

2.006 

Montagu. 

— 

1,176 

Biversdala      • 

1,026 

1,177 

Heidelberg      • 

— 

786 

George    •        • 

1,981 

1,937 

Aliwal  Sonth  . 

946 

1,361 

Uitenhage 

8,842 

8,693 

Ondtehoom     . 

1,146 

1,887 

8.072 

6,908 

Part  Elizabeth 

10,773 

13,049 

Port  Alfred     . 

— 

987 

Salem     • 

820 

690 

Fort  Beaufort . 

1,068 

1,146 

Alice 

698 

699 

Bedford  . 

1,060 

833 

Adelaide . 

— 

809 

Cradock  . 

1.846 

1,712 

SomenetEaat 

1,822 

2,281 

Steynsbuzg     . 

— 

726 

Hiddelbnzg     • 

681 

1,168 

Aberdeen 

488 

655 

Graaf-Bejnet . 

8,869 

4,662 

Richmond 

898 

995 

Mnrraysbnzg  . 

649 

699 

Colesberg 

1.396 

1,312 

Hope  Town     . 

697 

498 

Burghersdorp . 

919 

1,349 

HanoTer . 

866 

641 

Queen's  Town . 

1.226 

2,320 

Aliwal  North. 

644 

1,229 

King  WiUiam^s 

a    ^  -^ 

Twkastad 

.1. 

627 

Town  . 

— ~ 

6,169 

Snbnrbe  of 
Cape  Town  . 

9,834 

12,001 

East    London 
(ind.Panmare} 

— 

2,184 

im  STOCK* 


2fiS 


live  Stoek. 

The  following  list  is  taken  from  the  Census  Betnms 
lor  1875,  and  shows  the  live  stock  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
including  Basntoland  and  other  native  districts : — 


S]l6^P  •           •           •           « 

t                      4 

•                  i 

.      10,976,663 

Dnoght  oxen              . 

•                  4 

421,762 

Other  honied  cattle     , 

689,961 

Hones                         . 

205,985 

Hnlee  and  aaee  . 

29,818 

Angoragoata 

877,988 

Common  goats     • 

2,187,214 

PSga                     jr             • 

116,738 

Oitziehei^,  ^    s. 

21,761 
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COTCOIOIT 

Special  dif- 
flcnlties  in 
oiganinng 
a  scheme 
ofpablio 
iiutmcUoii 
for  the 
Cdony. 


Sdiemeof 
Sir  John 
HencheL 
Act  of 
1865. 


Three 
chief 
claaees  of 
popiilatioa 


EDUCATION  Ain>  BSLIQIOS, 

Elementary  Edncation. 

CoKSiDBSiBLB  attentioii  has  been  paid  both  hy  the 
Gk>yemment  and  the  colonista  themaelyes  to  the  znatter 
of  popular  education  for  many  years :  and  the  Yerj 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  encountered,  arising  from  the 
mixed  nature  of  the  population,  both  European  and 
native,  and  from  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  proyided 
for,  have  resulted  in  the  attamment  of  a  system  more 
complete,  perhaps,  than  is  to  be  found  iu  any  of  the 
British  colonies,  and  surpassing  iu  many  impoxiant  par- 
ticulars that  of  Great  Britain  itsel£ 

As  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  historical  section 
of  this  work,  a  system  of  pubHc  schools  was  brought 
into  operation  as  louff  ago  as  1839,  on  a  scheme  drawn 
up  by  Sir  John  Hers^eL  This  was  well  adapted  to  the 
then  existing  conditions  of  the  country.  But  the  Edu- 
cation Act  now  in  operation,  which  was  passed  in  1665, 
is  a  great  advance  upon  it.  As  Dr.  Dale,  the  jnesent 
Superintendent-General  of  Education,  and  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Gape  IJniversihr,  remarks,  *  the  Colonial 
Government  acknowledges  its  obligations  to  promote 
the  education  of  all,  and  seeks  to  do  so  among  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  not  by  compulsory  enact- 
ments, but  by  putting  them  in  the  way  of  organiziiig 
their  own  schools,  of  securing  competent  teachers,  and 
of  providing  school  requisites.  The  poorer  and  coloured 
classes  cannot  be  reached  by  this  direct  agency,  and 
therefore  the  Government  avails  itself  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  various  religious  and  educational  societies  to 
manage  and  provide  teachers  for  their  elementaty  and 
indus&ial  instruction/ 

The  population  divides  itself^  not  uneqpally,  into 
three  great  classes,  whose  educational  wants  have  to 
be  provided  for.    The  European,  consisting  of  Datcbi 
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British,  Frendh,  German,  azid  other  immigrants  and  WEMlfliy 
descendants,  forming  a  oommnnitj  somewhat  hetero*  tobepio- 
geneoos  in  its   prime  element,  but  snfficientlj  amal*  yidedloc 
gamated  for  social  and  political  purposes;  the  mixed 
natiye  population  of  the  towns  and  yiUages,  indnding 
those  of  Hottentot  descent,  the  mixed  ol&pring   of 
white  and  colonred  parentage,  negroes  lescned  from 
slavers,  &c.   &o.     These  form  the  lower   orders   of 
Gape  society,  and  fdmish  ordinary  labonrers,  artisans^ 
coolies,  domestic  servants,  &c.     The  third  class  con* 
sists  of  pure  native  tribes,  nnder  the  generic  names 
of  Kaffirs  and  Fin^^oes.    These  are  fonnd  chiefly  in  the 
extreme  Eastern  District. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  these  three  sections  of  the 
popolation,  three  classes,  or  orders^  of  schools  are 
provided,  known  respectively  as  Orders  A,  B,  and  0. 

Obpbb  a  consists  of  nndenominatLonal  public  schools,  ^^'^  ^ 
and  includes  three  classes. 

Okus  J.— Schools  of  a  very  superior  character,  an-  Glaai  first. 
swering  rather  to  what  woiUd  be  caUed  grammar 
■ohools  than  to  ordinary  elementary  schools  in  England, 
though  the  fees  charged  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  of  the  European  population.  Each  of 
the  47  divisions  of  the  Oolony  is  entitled  to  such  an 
inatitution,  presided  over  b^  a  principal  and  assistant, 
receiving  guaranteed  salaries,  the  former  of  250^.  per 
MiTifiTfij  With  a  free  residence  of  the  miniTnTiTn  value 
of  502.,  the  latter  150Z.  per  annum,  one-hi^  in  each  case 
being  paid  by  Gh>vemment.  These  schools  are  gene- 
rally mixed,  but  provision  is  made  for  the  instruction 
of  boys  and  girls,  as  feur  as  possible,  in  separate  class 
rooms,  or,  where  preferred,  separate  schools  are  esta- 
blished, with  an  additional  grant  of  bOl,  per  annum 
towards  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  the  g^ls'  schooL 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  a  school  of  the  first 
class  must  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  and  descriptive  geography  in  the  pri- 
mary or  elementary  course;  and  ako  the  Greek  and 
Latm  languages,  English  literature,  histoiy,  elementary 
mathematics,  and  the  elements  of  physi^  science  in 
the  secondary  or  superior  course, 

OkuB  II, — Schools  of  the  second  class  for  each  town  ^*^ . 
or  yiU^se,  not  being  the  chief  town  of  the  division,  or  ^'^^^ 
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UnWMI  each  chief  town  of  a 'division  in  wbieh  a  public  mIiooI 
of  the  first  class  cannot  be  established.  These  schools 
are  under  one  teacher,  with  a  salary  ranging  from  lOOL 
to  150^.,  one-half  of  which  is  provided  by  QoTemmait. 
They  are  attended  by  both  sexes,  proper  proyisicm  being 
made  for  the  separate  instmotion  of  the  female  section 
under  a  female  teacher ;  bat  should  the  inhabitants  of 
any  locality  prefer  the  establishment  of  separate  bojs' 
and  girls'  schools,  the  Gk>Temment  extends  its  aid  to 
both,  provided  that  the  amount  of  population  justifiee 
the  maintenance  of  separate  schools.  The  grant  in  aid 
of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  in  the  girls*  school  of  the 
second  class  is  80L 

The  subjects  taught  include  reading,  writing,  ariUi- 
metic,  English  grammar,  and  descriptive  geography  in 
the  primary  or  elementaxy  course ;  and  the  rudimente  of 
Latin,  plain  geometry,  and  elementary  iJgebra  in  the 
advanced. 
OaMtblrd.  (Jiasa  III. — A  cluster  of  ferms  where  twenty  or 
thirty  children  can  be  assembled  at  one  place  fixr  daily 
instraction  is  accepted  as  a  school  station.  The  teachecB* 
salary  must  not  be  less  than  601.  per  annnm,  with  a  resi- 
denoe,  the  grant  being  302.  per  annum. 

Here,  of  course,  the  instruction  is  of  necessiiy  mora 

rudimentary,  but  must  include  reading,  writing,  and 

elementary  arithmetic 

School  fees.        In  each  of  these  three  classes  of  public   schools 

moderate  school-fees  are  charged,  but  special  provision 

is  made  to  meet  the  necessities  of  those  who  are  nnaUe 

to  pay.    The  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  local 

board  of  managers,  who  are  elected  by  the  resident 

I'O^^l  householders,  or  such  of  them  as  may  he  willing  to  share 

m^tf^      in  the  necessary  g^narantee  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

teacher.    They  are  at  liberty  to  provide  tor  the  religi- 

Religiotifl     ^^^  instruction  of  the  scholars,  at  an  hour  to  be  set 

instruction,  apart  by  Hkem^  not  being  during  the  four  ordinaiy  school 

hours ;  but  no  scholars  are  to  be  compelled  to  attend  for 

religions  instruction  without  the  consent  of  their  parents 

or  guardians. 

GoTen-  AH  Government-aided  schools  are  subject  to  the  in- 

ment  spection  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  or 

inspection,    j^.^  ^^p^^y  ^^jy  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  has 

the  right  of  entering  the  school  at  any  time  doriag 
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flpliool  hours,  of  inspecting  the  state  of  the  buildings  GAPE  GOLW 
and  the  school  famitare,  of  ascertauung  the  progress 
of  the  children  under  instruction,  and  of  enquiring 
generally  into  the  effioiencnr  of  the  school  in  regard  to 
uie  localiij  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  of  calling  for  such 
retoms  as  he  may  require,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory 
information  on  these  points. 

The  total  number  of  schools  under  Order  A  in  the  Stai!stkg. 
Colony,  according  to  the  latest  accessible  Qovemment 
returns,  is  216.    The  annual  receipts  in  the  form  of 
GoTemment  grants  was  15,3082. 4«.  2d, 

Obdsb  B  comprehends  the  schools  established  by  Order  B. 
the  missionary  societies,  to  which  Gk>yemment  aid  is 
granted  for  secular  instruction  under  certain  conditions. 
Here,  too,  there  are  three  classes. 

Class  L — Where  there  is  a  series  of  schools — ^in&nt,   Class  first 
juvenile,  and  industrial — the  annual  allowance  is  761. 

Class  JJ.«— Where  the  children  form  only  one  school,  Clasi 
the  annual  allowance  is  30Z.  second. 

Class  ILL — To  schools  at  out-stations  the  annual  Class  third. 
allowance  is  \hl. 

No  portion  of  the  Goyemment  grant  can  be  appro-  Appropria^ 
piiated  otherwise  than  to  the  support  of  the  teacher  or  ^^  ^ 
teachers  of  the  school,  for  the  performance  of  their  duty  mentgrant, 
as  teachers.    The  schools  are  under  the  manag^ement  &c 
and  control  of  the  churches  or  missionary  bodies  with 
which  they  are  oonnected,  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
Qoyemment^  and  the  standard  of  education  must  em- 
brace at  least  reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arith- 
metic. The  number  of  schools  under  Order  B,  according 
to  the  last  returns,  was  846.    The  amount  of  Ooyem-  Statistics. 
ment  gratuity,  13,6402.  6«.  Si. 

OsDBB  G  forms  a  yeiy  distinct  class  of  schools.  Order  a 
They  consist  of  day  schools,  boarding  and  industrial 
institutions,  for  the  dyilization  of  the  aborigines  along 
the  eastern  frontier,  some  700  miles  from  Gape  Town. 
The  conditions  under  which  GK>yemment  aid  is  granted 
to  these  native  industrial  institutions,  and  to  the  schools 
connected  with  them,  are  too  lengthy  to  be  recited  here. 
The  following  description  by  the  Superintendent-General 
of  Education  must  suffice : — 

*  Schools  where  Elaffir  only  is  taught  at  first  are  General 
formed  at  out-stations  under  natiye  teachers,  receiying  des^riftioa. 
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CItFE  COLOIY  each  a  salary  of  201.  to  SOI.  per  annnm,  witli  a  resi-* 
dence;  in  due  coarse  a  superior  native,  qualified  to 
teach  the  ordinary  subjects  in  English,  and  receiving  a 
salary  of  bOL  to  60Z.  per  annnm,  supersedes  the  former; 
the  more  promising  youths  are  drafted  to  the  main 
station,  where  provision  is  made  not  only  for  the  day- 
school  instruction  of  all  within  a  reasonable  distanoe, 
'  ■  but  also  for  native  boys  and  girls  to  live  within  the  in- 

fluence of  the  missionary's  home,  and  to  learn  some  trade, 
as  carpentry,  waggon-making,  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
and,  in  some  cases,  printing  and  bookbinding;  many  boya' 
are  also  trained  as  schoolmasters,  and  girls  for  domestic 
service.  The  rates  of  maintenance  money,  as  paid  by 
Oovemment,  are  from  101.  to  Ibl.  per  annnm  for  eacn 
boarder,  and  liberal  grants  towards  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  at  the  main  stations  are  also  made.  The 
Church  of  England,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  abd 
the  Wesleyan  Society  are  most  conspicuous  for  their 
labours  in  thi9  wide  and,  as  regards  the  seenrity  of  the 
Colony,  signally  important  branch  of  the  Colonial  system 
of  education.' 

atatUtics.  The  number  of  schools  under  Order  C  is  212.     The 

amount  of  Oovemment  gratuity,  13,168Z.  IVs.  Bd. 

Sttoimaiy.  The  total  number  of  children  thus  receiving  instruc- 

tion in  schools  connected  with  the  Oovemment  system 
is  62,209,  not  including  those  being  educated  in  the 
Oovemment  established  schools,  of  which  there  are 
three,  forming  a  class  by  themselves,  and  supported  by 
the  Oovemment  at  a  cost  of  1,1292.  15^.  These  are  at 
Worcester,  Uitenhage,  and  East  Somerset,  and  number 
282  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of  160. 

The  total  State  expenmture  on  education  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1878,  was  64,4332.,  and  total  local 
expenditure  65,9291. 


.r 
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HiaHSB  SBUCATION. 
Ooll^ies  and  First  Class  Schools. 


Tn  South  Africwi  OoUege  was  founded   in  1829.    It  W£  COtOlt 
admits  pupils  from  the  age  of  ten  years.     Its  junior  g^ath 
classes,  in  addition  to  the  elements  of  a  classical  and  Africisii 
scientific  education,  receive  instruction  in  those  branches  ^^^'fi*- 
of  practical  knowledge  which  are  required  for  com- 
meicial  life.     The  senior  classes  are  prepared  for  the 
older  uniyersities  of  Europe  and  for  the  higher  Colonial 
examinations,  hitherto  conducted  by  a  public  board  of 
examiners,   constituted  und^  Act  4,  1868,   but   now 
superseded  by  the  new  university. 

This  coUege  receives  a  grant  of  400Z.  from  the  public  ^^^^  ^ 
parse^  in  retimi  for  which  the  Government  reserves  to  ^a^D^s 
itself  the  right  of  nominating  ten  free  scholars  in  the  Scholar^ 
institution.    These  are  called    'Queen's  Scholarships,'  ^P^ 
and  are  tenable  for  five  years.     They  are   open  for 
ooni.petition  as  they  become  vacant  to  all  candidates 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,   at  examinations  held  in 
Januacy  and  July. 

Thfflre  are  also  scholarships  under  the    'Murray's  Ij^J"*^'* 
gift»'  to  which  appointments  are  made  by  the  Council. 
Here  there  is  no  limit  as  to  age,  and  the  preference  is 
given  to  children  of  Dutch  or  Colonial  parents. 

The  college  has  a  staff  of  four  university  professors,  j^JJj^gtaif 
assisted   by  competent  teachers,  and  is  governed  by 
a  council  and  senate  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
distingushed  men  in  the  Colony. 

In  the  year  1872  a  movement  was  made  towards  the  decent 
separation  of  the  elementary  and  advanced  departments  JJJ^^^ 
of  the  college.     The   old  arrangement,  by  which  the 
energies  and   time  of  the  professors,  urgently  required  Separation 
for  the  elder  students,  was  largely  expended  on  youths,  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
was  very  unsatisfactory  both  for  the  pupils  and  teachers,  i^^  ad-^ 
The  college  was  in  tact  an  overgrown  granmiar  school  vanced  d«- 
with  none  of  the  social  advantages  which  a  college  P^^^tmeiiu. 
should  possess. 

This  most  desirable  improvement  has  now  been 
effected.  An  elementary  schoolroom  has  been  erected  at 
a  cost  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds ;  a 
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cm  coioiT 


Names  of 

present 

profbsson. 
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head  master  has  been  appointed  for  the  janior  depart- 
ment, and  the  professors  are  left  free  to  give  their  im- 
divided  attention  to  the  senior  students. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  that  such  an  alteration  in  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  valued  educational  institutions 
in  the  Colony  should  take  place  simultaneously  -with 
the  establishment  of  a  university.  The  Cape  youUi,  who 
show  great  aptitude  in  classical  and  mathematical 
studies,  and  frequently  win  good  positions  at  the 
English  universities,  have  now  a  college  for  thepnrsoit 
of  the  higher  branches  of  study  and  a  uniyersily 
where  their  acquirements  can  be  both  tested  and  re- 
cognised. The  present  professors  are:  classics,  Pro- 
fessor Gill ;  mathematics,  Professor  Childe ;  science  and 
English  literature.  Professor  Nobla  Professor  Cameron, 
who  long  held  the  classical  chair,  is  now  registrar  of 
the  new  university. 

Hie  Qraaf^Beynet  OoUege  also  receives  a  grant  of 
400Z.  from  the  public  treasury,  and  is  conducted  on 
similar  principles  to  the  South  A&ican  College. 

The  Qrey  Institvie  at  Port  Elizabeth  was  founded  by 
Sir  George  Grrey,  who  also  presented  a  valuable  lifanu-y 
of  some  5,000  volumes  to  Cape  Town.  It  is  presided 
over  bj  a  rector,  assisted  by  three  masters,  and  eon- 
trolled  by  a  board  of  managers,  consisting  of  the  town 
council  and  an  equal  number  of  elected  members. 

QUI  OoUege,  in  Somerset  East,  owes  its  existence  to 
Dr.  Gill,  with  the  bulk  of  whose  property  it  is  endowed. 
There  is  a  good  staflf  of  professors,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceives a  fixed  salary  of  8002.  per  annum  and  class  fees. 
According  to  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  bequest^  the 
course,  of  study  is  based  as  far  as  possible  upon  that 
of  Glasgow  University,  where  Dr.  Gill  had  received  his 
own  education. 

The  Dioceean  OcUegiate  School,  WoodUmds,  is  also  a 
college  of  high  standing  under  the  immediate  super* 
vision  of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  and  holds  a  foremost 
place  among  educational  institutions  of  a  denominational 
character.  The  staff  includes  a  principal.  Canon  Ogilvie, 
two  masters,  and  three  lecturers.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  has  also  a  Theologiodl  Bemmary  at  Stellen- 
bosch,  established  in  1859,  with  president,  vice-president, 
and  professors.    The  Bonian  Catholic  Chureh  has  four 
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establishments  in  good  working  order.   The  WE  COlOtV 
parochial  schools  of  St.  Alojsius,  and  St.  Bridget,  for 
the  education  of  the  poorer  classes ;  St.  Joseph's  Aca- 
demy, and    St.  Mary's   Day  and  Boarding  School,  in  ]?^'JJ 
which  the  more  affluent  receive,  besides  a  thorough  ^^^^^ 
Bnglish  education,  instraetion  in  music,  drawing,  and 
the  languages.     St.  Aloysius's  School  and  the  Academy 
vte  imder  the  care  of  the  Marist  Brothers;   St.  Brid- 
Bet's  and  St.  Mary's  are  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Si.    Dominic.      About  450  children    are    in    reg^ular 
attendance. 

But  at  the  head  of  all  the  educational  apparatus 
of  the  Colony,  forming  in  fact  the  keystone  of  the  entire 
Byatem  of  South  A&ica^  stands 

The  TTnivenity. 

In  1858  a  Bea/rd  of  Public  Examiners  was  oonsti-  Defunct 
tnted,  consisting  of  some  of  themost  distinguished  men  in  ji^^uJ.^ 
the  Colony,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  candidates  Examinera. 
in  Hteratnre  and  science,  law  and  jurisprudence,  Sec, 
Ac.  Various  prizes,  bursaries,  scholarships,  &c.  &c.  (some 
of  them  of  considerable  value),  were  placed  at  their 
disposal  for  the  encouragement  of  the  higher  education, 
and  eertificaies  of  the  first  and  second  class  were 
ffranted  to  all  who  sucoessl^ly  passed  the  examinations. 
It  was  further  provided  that  when  the  number  of 
these  certificate-holders  reached  fifty,  they  should  be 
empowered  to  elect  an  Educational  Oou/ncHj  which  should 
nipersede  the  Board  of  Public  Examiners.  But  as  the 
time  drew  near  it  was  felt  by  the  (Governor,  Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  and  his  advisers,  that  something  more  was 
needed.  Accordingly,  on  March  27, 1878,  they  issued  a 
commission,  referring  the  subject  tx>  the  following  gentle- 
men :  T<angham  Dale,  Esq.,  LL.D. ;  William  Porter, 
Esq.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A. ;  Edward  James  Stone,  Esq.,  M.A.| 
F.B.S. ;  Bev.  Prof  Murray,  Astronomer  Bojal ;  Bev. 
Prof.  OBUDOLeron,  LL.D. ;  Henry  Alexander  Ebden,  Esq., 
M.D.;  Bev.  Csoion  Ogilvie,  M.A. ;  and  the  Bev.  Thomas 
B.  Fuller. 

As  the  Board  of  Public  Examiners  is  now  defunct,  Important 
we  may  extract,  by  way  of  epitaph,  as  it  has   cer-  Jeredby*'*' 
tMnly  deserved  well  of  the  Colony,  the  foUowing  pas-  them  u»  Um 
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sage  from  an  essay  by  Prof.  Cameron,  of  tbe  Sovtb 
African  College,  published  in  1869,  while  tbe  Board  was 
still  in  existence.  It  bears  impprtant  testimony  to  the 
valae  of  its  work: — 'The  higher  education  of  the 
Colony  is  practically  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Examiners,  whose  higher  certificates  corxe> 
spond  to  the  degrees  of  tbe  English  universities,  and 
the  scheme  of  whose  examinations  is  framed  on  the 
model  of  that  university  which  is  considered  to  em- 
body in  the  highest  degree  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age. 
Our  Colonial  examinations  seem  to  meet  fairly  the  re- 
quirements of  the  opponents  of  the  exclusively  classical 
training,  while  at  the  same  time  they  most  properiy 
insist  upon  Greek  and  Latin  as  indispensable  elements 
in  a  scheme  of  liberal  education.  The  experience  of 
ten  years,  during  which  the  Board  has  been  in  existence, 
proves  that  its  principles  have  been  accepted  by  the 
colleges  and  higher  schools  of  the  country ;  and  lists  of 
the  names  of  the  students  who  have  gained  its  oer* 
tificates  show  that  its  requirements  are  not  beyond 
the  capacities  of  our  youth  or  the  power  of  our  institu- 
tions.' 

Most  admirably  did  this  Board  of  Public  Examiners 
prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  nid« 
versity  This,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, was  effected  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1872. 
JDr,  Dale  was  appointed  vice-chancellor,  and  Dr.  Cune- 
ron  registrar.  In  1876  Mr.  William  Porter,  C.M.G.9 
late  Attomey-G(eneral  of  the  Cape,  and  a  great  bene* 
factor  of  educational  institutions,  was  unanimously  voted 
Chancellor.  The  governing  body  is  a  council,  consiflt* 
iag  of  members  of  the  English  universities  resident  in 
the  Colony,  and  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
learned  professions.  The  scheme  of  the  London  Uni<r 
versity  is  generally  adopted,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  matriculation  examination  is  recognized  l^  the 
medical  faculties  of  the  mother  country.  It  may  here 
also  be  stated  that  the  Cape  Town  Hospital  is  so  fkr 
recognized  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians 
as  a  medical  school  that  students  are  allowed  to  spend 
two  years  of  their  hospital  course  at  this  institution. 
These  recog^tions  of  Colonial  education  are  not  only 
fully  justified  by  the  position  and  capabilities  of  tho 
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•fetadents,  but  are  of  great  value  in  giving  prestige  to  WE  C(W.O<f 
'new  institntionB,  as  well  as  saving  the  time  of  staoents. 

Since  the  above  was  written  a  Bill  has  passed  the  Additional 
Gape  Legislature  for  the  encouragement  of  higher  ednca-  Act  for 
tion  in  &e  first-class  public  schools,  so  that  each  of  the  ^^^^f' 
institutes    named    now    receives    additional  aid  from  higher 
Govemment.    There  are  liberal  bursaries  and  scholar-  education. 
ships   now  attached  to  the  University,  which  enable 
students  to  pnrstie  their  studies  in  England. 

BELIGIOlr. 

Most  of  the  Protestant  denominations  of  Christendom  General 
are  mote  or  less  largely  represented  at  the  Cape,  be-  ^^ 
sides  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.     As  might  be  an-  testantaod 
ticipated  from    its  early  settlement  and  history,  the  other 
Dutch  Beformed  Church  is  by  far  the  most  numerous,  <*«^«^  • 
if  not  the  most  active,  community.     Essentially  Pres- 
byterian in  its  form  of  government  as  well  as  in  its 
creed,  its  pulpits  are  largely  supplied  by  both  Dutch 
and  Scotch  clergymen.     The  majority  of  the  ministers 
and  congrregations  are  thoroughly  orthodox ;  but  the 
leaven    of    liberalism    from    HoUand    has    been    felt 
both  in  the  Synod  and  in  the  congregations  of  the 
larger  towns.     The  Anglican  Church,  though  late  in 
the  field,  has  of  late  years,  and  especially  since  the 
foundation  of  tha  see  and  the  appointment  of  a  bishop, 
made    considerable  progress.     The    Lutherans,    Pres-^ 
byterians,  Independents,  Weeleyans,  Boman  Catholics,- 
&.,  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  Baptists 
have  two  or  three  congregations.    The  Malays  both  in 
Gape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  are,  for  the  most  part,         . 
Mahommedans,  and  worship  in  mosques.     The  mixed  labours*^ 
Hottentot  races  are  most  of  them  nominally  Christians ;  among  the 
but  the  bulk  of  the  Kaffir,  Bechouana,  and  Damara  ^"^^^j^. 
tribes  are  heathen.     Still  many  of  these  have  been  con-  ^^^     ^"* 
verted  to  Christianity,  and  at  the  numerous  mission 
stations  Christian  teaching  is  energetically  and  per- 
sistently enforced.     The  results  of  the  labours  of  these    . 
devoted  men  is  thus  referred  to  by  Dr.  Dale: — *He  who 
would    honestly  measure    the    results  of   missionary 
teaching  and  influence  must  extend  the  horizon  of  his 
observations  some  thirty  or  forty  years  back.    Taking  a 
retrospect  of  what  the  Eastern  Districts,  for  instance. 
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CAPE  QOUWY  were  at  tliat  time — of  the  then  lonel j,  yet  as  now  loTd  j, 
dopes  of  the  Eat  Biver  heights;  of  the  nut^nantei 
wastes  that  stretched  over  where  Qaeen's  Town  now 
floarishes — ^nntenanted  save  where  here  and  there  some 
native  kraals  dotted  the  more  fertile  spots — ^the  oboerrer 
will  have  found  .nothing  bat  what  charaoteriseB  the 
lowest  types  of  hnmanity ;  now  the  missionary  prondlj 
points  to  churches  and  schools  that  have  risen  chieflj 
from  the  self-reliant  efforts  of  the  christianised  natives; 
neatly  dressed  and  well-behaved  oongregationB  of  co- 
loured races  throne  charchwards  at  the  call  of  the 
Sabbath  bell,  and  the  voices  of  thousands  rise  to  God 
in  devotional  hymns  where  superstition  and  debasing 
rites  bad  encrusted  the  particle  of  inborn  truth.' 

We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  aooount  in  detail  of 'some 
of  the  chief  of  the  Christian  denominations. 

The  Angliea/n  OkwrehimmbeFS  some  45,441  adherents 
throughout  the  entire  Ooiony,  of  which  26,327  are 
whites  and  19,114  coloured,  and  receives  Giovemment 
aid  to  the  amount  of  4,7642.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  principal  service  is  returned  at  18,215,  of  whom 
7,205  are  communicants.  The  English  Episcopal  Churdi 
of  South  Africa  is  ruled  l^  th^  bishops,  vis.  Ospe 
Town,  Graham's  Town,  and  NataL  Gi^  Town  was  fini 
constituted  into  a  see  in  1847,  and  Dr.  Gray  appointed 
to  be  first  Biahop  of  the  Diocese  and  Metropolitsik 
The  present  Metropolitan  is  Dr.  Jones.  There  are  tiro 
archdeaconries — ^that  of  the  Gape  and  that  of  G^rge— 
at  present  occupied  hj  the  Yen.  H.  Badnall,  D.D.,  and 
the  Yen.  P.  P.  Fogg,  M.A.  The  dean  is  the  Yerj  Bev. 
C.  W.  Bamett-Glarke,  M.A.,  and  there  are  four  canons 
and  a  precentor,  who  with  him  constitute  the  cathedral 
body.  The  Dean  of  Graham's  Town  is  the  Yery  Bev.  F.  H. 
Williams,  and  the  cathedral  body  is  composed  of  the 
dean  and  six  canons.  The  number  of  dergy  is  77,  and 
there  are  190  distinct  cong^regations,  including  churches 
and  out-stations. 

The  Anglican  Church  in  South  Africa  owes  its  present 
position  mainly  to  the  wise  administration,  enthusiastio 
temper,  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  one  man.  During 
the  twenty-five  years  of  his  somewhat  stormy  episcopate 
the  late  Dr.  Ghray  exhibited  abilities  of  a  very  high  oi^er; 
and  the  present  elaborate  constitution  of  the  province 
of  South  Africa  remains  as  the  last  and  most  signifi^ 
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eftnt  result  of  his  labours.    When  it  became  more  tbaa  CAPE  COlOfiT 
doubtfal  whether  the  Qaeen's  letters  patent  conferred  }iiodifi<?<l 
any  real  anthority  npon  him,  he  declined  to  recognize  system  of 
the  authority  of  the  English   Ecclesiastical  Oonrt  as  ^^^^^^ 
binding  npon  the  Ghnrch  of  Sonth  Africa  in  matters   introdnced 
of  fidthy  and  took  his  stand  entirely  npon  the  obligations  by  him. 
arising  ont  of  solemn  contract  and  engagement  between 
the  bishop  and  his   clergy,  on  which  alone  the  jnris* 
diction  of  the  former  is  now  supposed  to  rest.    Every 
person    admitted  to  holy  orders,  and  all    clergymen 
admitted  to  any  office  in  the  Ghnrch  of  the  province, 
agree  to  be  bound  by  all  the  laws  of  the  province,  and 
undertake  to  accept  and  immediately  submit  to  any 
sentence  which  may  be  passed  in  due  form  by  the 
tribunal  authorized  by  the  provincial  synod ;  and  the 
bishops  also  are  similarly  bound  by  a  declaration  to  be 
made  and  subscribed  by  them  on  election. 

How  this  modified  system  of  church  government 
will  be  found  to  work  in  the  fixture  time  alone  can 
prove,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  late  Bishop 
was  possessed  not  only  of  indefiEitigable  zeal,  but  of  the 
g^enius  of  orgamzation. 

There  exists  amoDgst  the  laity  of  the  Episcopal  Geneni 
Ghuroh  in  South  Africa,  however,  a  warm  attachment  ("^'^t^ 
to  the  constitution  of  the  English  Ghnrch,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  Bishop  the  desire  was  strongly  manifested 
to  keep  as  near  as  possible  tb  the  mother  Church,  both 
in  praeiiee  as  well  as  principle — ^to  accept  all  its  legal 
deeisions  as  binding,  and  to  make  up  n>r  the  want  of 
l^gal  connection  wiiSk  the  State  Establishment  by  volun. 
tary  adhesion  to  the  oonstitution  of  the  English  Protestant 
Ghnrch.    In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  was  resolved  Consecra* 
after  stormy  meetings  to  have  the  Bishop's  successor  se»  ^^^^  ^^}^ 
leoted  and  consecrated  in  England  if  possible  under  man-  "q  EogUmd! 
date  from  the  Queen.    This  policy  prevailed,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1874  a  bishop  was  selected  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Bullock,  of  the  Propagation  Society,  and  con« 
secrated  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Duieh  Befdn}ied  Ohureh  is  presbyterian  in  its  Tlie  Dutch 
form  of  goy«niaM.t,  «id  adopts  the  paroohml  diviaion    ^^r^ 
But  as  the  old  parishes  originally  contained,  many  of 
them,  thousands  of  square  miles,  they  have  been  fre- 
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'  new  parishes  formed. 

The  Synod,  or  General  Assembly,  consists  of  all  the 
ministers  of  the  Tarioas  congregations,  together  with 
the  elders,  or  retired  elders,  from  each  congregation. 
Gape  Town  sending  two  elders,  and  generally  holds  its 
meetings  in  Gape  Town  once  in  five  years.  The  Synod 
is  convened  by  a  notice  from  the  scriba  three  months 
before.  The  total  number  of  adherents  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Divisions  of  the  Golony  is  131,64>2  (including 
15,905  coloured  people).  Owing,  however,  probably  to 
the  scattered  nature  of  the  population,  the  average  at- 
tendance of  the  whole  does  not  exceed  30,529,  and  the 
number  of  communicants  is  returned  at  53,030.  There 
are  184  congregations,  seventy-two  recognised  ministers, 
and  the  amount  of  Government  aid  is  9,0042.  Os.  6<2.,  or 
considerably  more  than  half  the  entire  amount  expended 
by  the  Golony  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  These  nnm- 
bers  include  also  the  congregations  described  as  Dutch 
Galvinistic. 

The  Wedeytm  Methodists  form  the  third  most  nume- 
rous body  of  religionists  in  the  Golony,  and  are  honour- 
ably distinguished  especially  for  their  work  among  the 
native  population.  Their  returns  show  a  larger  number 
of  coloured  adherents  than  those  of  any  other  body, 
not  even  excepting  the  Dutch  Reformed  Ghurch,  viz. 
23,535.  These,  with  11,246  whites,  make  a  total  of  34,781, 
of  whom  11,565  are  regular  attendants  and  10,375  com- 
municants. The  number  of  ministers  is  fifty-two,  oon- 
S rogations  341,  and  the  annual  amount  accepted  firom 
ovemment  only  1,579Z.  The  Wesleyans  have  been 
especially  useful  in  elevating  and  christianising  the 
Fingo  race. 

The  GongregationalistSf  including  both  IndependentB 
and  Baptists,  with  such  of  the  congregations  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  as  are  within  the  Colonial 
boundaries,  many  of  them  self-supporting,  number 
32,286,  of  which  no  fewer  than  26,577  are  natives.  The 
average  attendance  is  12,944 ;  number  of  communicants, 
6,114.  There  are  twenty-six  ministers  and  sixty-two 
churches.  The  Goiu^regationaUsts  are  the  only  con- 
siderable body  of   GhristiauB  who  decline  to  receive 
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iay  sntisidy  from  tlie  Goyernmeni  lor  ecclesiastical  dPE  COLOIY 
purposes. 

The  LtUheraiMy  incltiaiiig  also  the  Evangelical  Lntbe-  LnthcraM. 
ran,  Berlin  Mission,  Rhenish  Mission,  and  the  Free 
Evangelical,  form  a  pretty  coDsiderable  body.  Their 
thirty-siz  congregations  are  presided  over  by  twenty- 
eight  ministers,  and  inclade  11,256  communicants; 
adherents,  8,953  white  and  18,902  coloured.  They  are 
subsidized  by  Government  to  the  extent  of  243L 

The  Presbyterians^  including  the  Free    Church  of  Presby- 
Scotland,  have  only  thirteen  ministers,  with  twenty-  *®"*°*' 
three  places  of  worship,  2,218  white  and  3,408  coloured 
adherents.   The  average  attendance  is  4,096,  communi- 
cants 1,860.    Amount  of  Government  aid  SOOl, 

Other  Protestant  Communities,  such  as  the  Moravians,  Other  Pro- 
the  French  Reformed  Church,  the  Apostolic  Union,  the  J^^^. 
Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  &c.,  make  up  some  forty-  Um. 
three  congregations  throughout  the  Colony,  with  forty- 
nine  ministers,  22,442  adherents,  white  and  coloured, 
and  7,773  communicants.     The  entire  Protestant  popu- 
lation of  the  Colony  is  estimated  at  290,000. 

The  Boman  Catholics  have  bishops  in  Cape  Town  S^JT'S^ 
and  Graham's  Town,  and  support  large  charitable  and  ^ 
educational  establishments.  But  their  work  lies  chiefly 
among  the  European  population,  of  whom  they  reckon 
7,634  among  the  number  of  their  adherents.  The  native 
converts  are  only  341.  They  are  subsidised  by  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  of  1,0002.  The  cathedral  was  com- 
pleted more  than  thirty  yeara  ago  at  a  cost  of  several 
thousand  pounds. 

The  total    amount  expended  by  Government    for  Govern- 
eoclesiastical  purposes  is  16,891L  14^.  10c2.  for  eo<S^- 

By  the  passing  of  the  Yoluntair  Bill  during  a  recent  astical 
session  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  the  grants  are  to  lapse  pu'pc*^ 
on  the  retirement  or  death  of  the  present  recipients. 


Gk>VEBNM£NT   OF    THE   COLOITT. 

The  Cape  Colony  is  governed  by  a  royal  representative  General 
who  is  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief;  a  Legis-  S^'*^" 
lative  Council  of  twenty-one  membera,  presided  over  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  a  House 
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of  Assembly  of  sixty-eight  members.  The  members  of 
both  Hoases  are  elected  by  popular  votes,  those  of  the 
Legislative  Gouncil  half  for  ten  and  half  for  five,  and 
those  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  five  years.  Before 
the  introduction  of  a  responsible  government  no  person 
holding  an  official  situation  under  the  Crown  was  eligible 
for  election  to  either  House ;  but  four  of  the  principal 
officers  of  Government  had  a  seat,  and  were  entitled  to 
take  part  in  the  discussions  of  both,  but  not  to  vote, 
viz.  the  Colonial  Secrets^,  Attorney-General,  Treasurer- 
General,  and  Auditor-Cleneral.  By  the  Act  of  1872, 
however,  this  disqualification  was  repealed,  and  the  Mi- 
nistry thereafter  held  their  office,  like  the  English 
Cabinet,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Parliament,  ^nis- 
ters  of  Native  Afikirs  and  Public  Works  were  appointed, 
and  the  Auditor-General  removed  from  the  Cabinet 
The  Ministry  now  consists  of  a  Colonial  Secretaiy, 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  Treasurer- GFeneral,  and  Attorney- General.  The 
Parliament  must  meet  at  least  once  in  eveiy  year,  so 
that  a  period  of  twelve  months  shall  not  intervene 
between  the  last  sitting  in  one  session  and  the  first 
sitting  in  the  next.  The  Chief  Justice  has  a  casting 
vote  in  the  Council.  No  Act  can  become  law  unless 
passed  by  both  the  Council  and  Assembly,  and  assented 
to  by  the  Governor. 


Council  of 
twen'r  one 
DiaiiitAirs. 


LegidatiTe  OeoneiL 

For  the  purpose  of  electing  the  members  of  the 
Council  the  Colony  has  been  heretofore  divided  into  two 
electoral  districts— the  Western  and  the  Eastern.  The 
Western  Districts  embrace  SteUenbosch,  Caledon,  Swel- 
lendam,  George,  Beaufort,  Paarl,  Worcester,  Malmes- 
bury,  Clanwilliam,  Namaqualand,  Ondtshoom,  Piquet- 
berg,  Biversdale,  Victoria  West,  and  the  city  of  Gape 
Town  (including  the  munidpalitf  of  Green  Point); 
and  elect  eleven  members.  The  Eastern  Districts  in- 
clude the  electoral  divisions  of  Albany  (exclusive  of  the 
town  of  Graham's  Town),  IJitenhage,  Port  Elizalsetli, 
Fort  Beaufort,  Victoria,  Albert,  Somerset,  Graaf-Beynety 
Cradock,  Colesberg,  Aliwal  North,  Queen's  Town,  Bich- 
mend,  King  William's  Town,  East  Ijondon,  and  the 
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Aowa  of  Graliam's  Town;  and  elect  ten  memben.    A  

high  property  qnab'fication  is  required  for  a  seat  in  the 
GoonciL  Each  voter  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
menabers  to  be  elected,  and  may  distribute  them  as  he 
pleases,  giving  the  whole  ten  or  eleven  votes  to  a  single 
candidate. 

In  the  event  of  a  general  election  for  the  whole  Coon- 
oil,  in  the  Western  Province  the  six,  and  in  the  Eastern 
Province  the  five,  elected  by  the  smallest  number  of 
votes  retire  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  five  years. 
The  remainder  continue  in  office  for  ten  years.  In  the 
Legislative  Council  five  members,  exclusive  of  the  Presi- 
dent,  form  a  quorum. 

With  a  view  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  constituencies  Kew  mM- 
ibr  the  election  of  the  Council,  which  were  inconveniently  ■o'b  *▼>«** 
large,  and  for  the  more  equable  division  of  political  (^nyinlo 
power,  as  well  as  to  destroy  the  division  of  the  Colony  seven 
into  two  parts,  which  was  legally  recognized  in  no  other  ^^^£ 
instrument  than  the  charter  of  ^e  Council,  the  Gh>vem- 
ment  introduced  a  Bill  in  1873  for  dividing  the  country 
into  seven  electoral  districts,  each  of  whum  is  to  return 
ihreo  members  to  the  Upper  Chamber.  This  Bill  became 
law  in  1874;  but  as  it  will  not  come  into  operation 
until  the  Council  dissolves  by  the  fluxion  of  time,  or 
by  a  special  appeal  to  the  country,  the  old  constitution 
for  the  present  remains  in  force. 

Honae  of  Asaembly. 

The  House  of  Assembly  represents  the  country  dis#  House  of 
irictB  and  towns  of  the  Colony.     The  electoral  divisions  ^"J^^ 
are  as  follows : — Cape  Town  and  Green  Point,  returning  ^^^ly.^ 
four  members ;  the  Cape,  Stellenbosch,  Paarl,  Malmes-  eight  liiem- 
bnry,  Piquetberg,  Clanwilliam,  Namaqualand,  Worcester,  ^"^ 
Victoria  West,  Beaufort,  Caledon,  Swellendam,  Rivers- 
dale,  George,  Oudtshoonu  Uitenhage,  Port  Elizabeth, 
Ckaham's  Town,  Albany,  Victoria  East,  Fort  Beaufort, 
Somerset,  Cradock,   Graaf-Beynet^  Richmond,    Coles* 
berg,  Albert,  Aliwal  North,  Queen's  Town,  Kmg  Wil- 
liam's  Town,  East  London,  and  Wodehouse,  each  of 
which  returns  two    members.      Of  these   sixty-eight 
members  twelve,  exclusive  of  the  Speakeri   form  a 
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Otf  E  COIOIT  quonimi  Tbe  Speaker  is  elected  by  the  House,  and  Jsbb 
a  casting  vote. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Legislatiye  Cotrocil,  each  Toter 
*  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  members  to  be  electod^ 
and  may  distribute  them  as  he  pleases. 

Both  Houses  of  ParUameni  have  adopted  certain 
standing  rules  and  orders  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
their  business.  These  are  substantially  the  same  ai 
those  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  all 
eases  not  provided  for  in  the  rules  agreed  to,  resort  is 
to  be  had  to  the  rules,  forms,  and  usages  of  the  HooflB 
of  Commons,  which  are  to  be  followed  as  &r  as  thej 
are  applicable  to  the  Colonial  Legislature. 


Standing 
rules  aud 
drders 
similar  to 
those  of 
House  of 
Commona 


Bights  and 
(Qualifica- 
tions of 
Toten. 


Extract 
from  Blue 
Book. 


Political  Franchise. 

Both  the  Council  and  Assembly  are  elect'Cd  by  the 
same  voters,  of  whom  a  ftesh  registration  is  provided 
for  every  alternate  year.  The  following  extract  from 
the  schedule  to  the  Order  in  Council  of  March  11, 
1853,  constituting  a  Parliament  for  the  Colony  is  taken 
fix>m  the  authorized  Blue  Book,  and  contauis  every 
necessary  information  as  to  the  qualifications  of  voters. 

'§  8.  And  be  it  enacted  that  every  male  person,' 
not  subject  to  any  of  the  legal  incapacities  hereinafter 
mentioned,  who  shall  have  occupied,  within  any  electoral 
division,  for  the  space  of  twelve  months  next  before 
the  day  on  which  any  such  registration  of  voters  as  is 
hereinafter  mentioned  shall  commence,  any  house, 
warehouse,  shop,  or  other  building,  being  either  sepa- 
rately or  jointly,  with  any  land  within  such  electcnrat 
division  occupied  therewith,  of  the  value  of  twenty-five 
pounds  sterling,  or  who  shall  have  been,  for  the  space 
of  twelve  months  aforesaid,  really  and  hatidfide  in  the 
receipt  of  salary  or  wages  at  and  after  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  fifty  pounds  by  the  year,  or  who  having  bees 
in  the  receipt  for  the  space  aforesaid  of  the  salary  or 
wages  at  and  after  the  rate  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  pounds  by  the  year,  shall,  in  addition  to  such 
salary  or  wages,  have  been  supplied  with  board  and 
lodging,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter, 
and  to  vote  at  elections  of  members  of  the  said  Council 
and  of  members  of  the  said  House  of  Assembly ;  pro- 
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Tided  ihai^  wbeii  anj  number  of  different  premises  CtfE  GO10IV 
of  the  required  nature  and  yalne  shall  have  been  oc« 
capied  in  immediate  snecession  bj  the  same  person 
within  the  same  electoral  division  dnring  the  aforesaid 
space  of  twelve  months,  snch  person  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter, 
•ad  to  vote ;  provided  farther  that  no  person  claimiDg 
to  be  registered  from  salary  or  wages  shall  be  prevented 
from  being  so  registered  by  reason  that,  dnring  the 
space  of  twelve  months  aforesaid,  he  may  have  been 
employed  by  different  employers,  in  case  no  interval 
greater  than  one  month  shall  have  oocnrred  between 
the  time  of  his  quitting  one  employer  and  the  time 
of  his  taking  employment  with  or  nnder  another  em- 
ployer ;  and  provided  also  that,  whilst  no  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  or  to  vote  from 
or  out  of  any  premises  of  which  he  shall  not  be  in  the 
actual  occupation,  yet,  if  in  any  case  it  shall  happen 
that  the  same  person  shall  be  in  actual  occupation,  in 
each  of  two  or  more  electoral  divisions,  of  premises  of 
the  required  nature  and  value,  such  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  for  each  of  the 
said  electoral  divisions  and  to  vote  for  each  of  such 
electoral  divisions,  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly ;  but  no  voter  shall  vote  in  more 
than  one  electoral  division  in  the  election  of  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council. 

'(  9.  And  be  it  enacted  that  where  any  premises 
are  jointly  occupied  by  more  persons  than  one,  each 
of  the  said  joint  occupiers  shall  be  entitled  to  be  re-, 
gistered  as  a  voter,  and  to  vote,  in  respect  of  the  said 
premises,  in  case  the  total  value  of  snch  premises,  when 
divided  by  the  number  of  such  joint  occupiers  as  afore- 
iaidy  shall  yield  for  every  such  joint  occupier  a  sum 
of  twenty-nve  pounds;  provided,  however,  that  in  case 
nich  joint  occupiers  shall  own,  or  be  interested  in,  such 
premises  in  unequal  shares  or  proportions,  no  such 
joint  occupier  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter,  or  to  vote,  unless  his  share  or  proportion  shall, 
legard  being  had  to  the  total  value  of  the  premises, 
yield  a  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds. 

'  §  10.  And  be  it  enacted  that  no  person  shall  be 
entii&d  to  be  registered  as  a  voteri  or  to  vote  at  any 
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CAPE  OOIOIT  election  of  members  of  the  L^slative  CoonoS  op 
Assembly  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  unless  he  he  of 
the  fall  age  of  twenty^ono  years,  and  either  a  natural- 
bom  subject  of  her  Majesty  the  Qneen,  or  a  snbjecfe 
of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  who,  though  not  natiural- 
bom,  was,  before  and  on  the  18th  of  January,  I8O69 
a  subject  of  the  Batavian  Goyerument,  resident  in  tliis 
Colony,  and  who,  from  thence  hithei'to,  has  resided  or 
maintained  a  domicile  in  the  said  Colony,  or  unlesB, 
if  of  alien  birth,  and  not  such  a  subject  as  last  afore- 
said, he  shall  have  been  naturalized  by  some  Act  <^ 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  shall,  before 
the  commencement  and  taking  effect  of  this  ordinance, 
have  obtained  a  deed  of  burghership ;  and  that  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  or  to  vote, 
who  is  of  unsound  mind,  or  who  shall  have  been  con* 
yicted  of  or  sentenced  for  treason,  murder,  rape,  tbeft, 
fraud,  perjury,  or  forgery,  unless  he  shall  have  received 
a  free  jmrdon.' 
Eztenaion  By  Act  No.  3  of  1865  the   same  provisioiui  were 

n«^*^*  extended  to  British  Kafiraria,  upon  its  inoorporatkm 
with  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.  For  ibe 
forms  to  be  observed  in  the  registration  of  voters  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  '  The  General  Direotory  and 
Guide  Book  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  its  Depen- 
dencies,' issued  by  Messrs.  Saul  Solomon  A  Col,  of 
Cape  Town,  a  most  complete  aud  useful  publication,  to 
which  we  have  been  indebted  for  many  of  t^  local 
particulars  given  under  this  head. 


pro  visions 

ioBiitish 

Kaflmia. 


Important 
naval  and 
luilitar}' 
stations. 


DEFENCE   OF  THE  COLONY. 

Fob  many  years  past  the  Colony  has  had  naval  iad 
military  stations  of  Imperial  as  well  as  local  importance. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  overland  route,  the  Cape  was  a  half-way  to 
India,  where  reserves  were  held  in  readiness  for  any 
emergency  that  might  arise  in  that  country. 

Since  the  opening  of  shorter  eastern  routes,  the 
naval  station  has  been  considerably  reduced,  but  it  is 
likely  to  be  maintained  in  an  efficient  state,  as  serviceable 
in  many  ways  for  naval  operations  in  the  southern  hemi* 
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mliere.    It  baa  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  opera-  6IPE  GOLOIT 
tions  against  the  slave  trade,  and  may,  in  case  of  war, 
atill  be  nsefol  for  Indian  reserves. 

The  Bulitarj  establishment  at  the  Gape  has  also  been 
considerable,  and  during  the  snocessive  Kaffir  wars  there 
has  been  a  yerj  considerable  ezpenditore  both  of  Eng- 
lish blood  and  English  treasure.    It  is  reckoned,  indeed, 
that  the  military  ezpenditare  has  equalled  four  times  the 
estimated  value  of  the  Colony.    The  recent  policy  of  the  B«eent 
Hoioe  and  Colonial  Governments,  however,  has  led  to  PoUcy  of 
the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  so  that,  with  the  ^^^t^ 
exception  of  a  few  at  Cape  Town,  there  are  now  no  impe- 
rial troops  in  the  Colony.    It  is  understood,  moreover, 
that  for  the  future  the  services  of  the  troops  are  to  be 
Available  only  in  case  of  serious  emergency. 

The  colonists  were  not  unprepared  for  this  policy.  Orginim- 
As  far  back  as  1853  a  force,  called  the  Frontier  Armed  ^"^^^ 
and  Mounted  Police,  was  orffanised  by  Gt>vemor  Sir  Armed  and 
George  Cathcart,  and  reorganised  and  enlarged  by  Act  Mounted 
of  the  Colonial  Parlisment  in  1855.     Nothing  could  be  ^^^y^ 
more  admirably  adapted  for  domestic  defence  than  this  « Cape 
force,  which  resembles  a  flying  column  of  light  cavalry.  Mounted  ^ 
moving  rapidly  through  the  country,  and  quelling  any  ^iflc°^«i>*' 
approach  to  rebellion  before  it  has  time  to  gain  head. 
In  times  of  peace  it  is  employed  in  protecting  the  stock 
of  the  farmers,  so  that  these  duties  eminently  fit  it  for 
service  in  times  of  war.    It  was  employed  to  quell  a 
disturbance  on  the  northern  border,  and  acted  with  such 
rapidity  and  effect,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter 
Currie,  the  late  commandant,  that  the  districts  were 
soon  cleared  of  the  enemy.    It  performed  similar  service 
in  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  Langalibalele  from  Natal. 
More  recently  it  performed  an  important  part  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Gcaleka  and  Gkdka  rebellion  in 
1877-8.    In  the  latter  year  the  name  of  the  force  was 
changed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  that  of  Cape  Mounted 
Biflemen,  the  service  being  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
reorganised  in  conjunction  vrith  that  of  the  burgher  and 
volunteer  forces. 

Such  a  force  is  much  more  suited  for  Colonial  war--  Adaptation 
&re  than  English  soldieiy,  and  if  brought  to  an  efficient  f^'^ 
state,  both  as  to  numbers  and  disciplme,  will  ivrobably  colonial 
fully  meet  the  requirexQpnts  of  the  country,  at  least  as  warfan. 

T 
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fisLr  as  field  senrioe  ia  ooncerned.    The  foroe  is  1)ang 

r~j raised  to  its  fall  strength  by  reomitmg  in  England.     It 

^^^  is  divided  into  ten  different  troops,  with  stations  at  many 
issued  by  different  localities  in  the  border  districts.  The  follow. 
the  Gape  {j^g  extracts  from  the  remlationB,  as  issoed  by  the  Cape 
gS^"^  Emigration  Agent  in  England,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
Bioner.         luitare,  duties,  and  pay  of  the  foroe  :— 

The  force  is  embodied  to  serve  as  an  armed  and 
mounted  force,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  sworn 
before  a  jnstioe  of  the  peace  to  act  as  a  police  in  and 
throughout  the  Colony,  for  preserving  the  peace  and 
preventing  robberies  and  other  crimes,  and  apprehending 
offenders  against  the  peace,  and  also  as  a  military  foroe 
for  the  defence  of  the  Colony. 

Officers  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  after  ezanu- 
nation  in  such  subjects  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
appoint. 

The  pay  of  offioers  is  as  follows: — Lieut-oolond, 
6002.  per  annum,  and  300{.  contingent  allowance.  Gi^ 
tains,  168.  per  diem,  with  annual  progressive  increase  of 
Is.  per  diem  until  a  maximum  of  209.  per  diem  is  reached, 
and  a  continffent  allowance  of  5«.  per  diem  to  cover 
travelling  and  every  other  expense.  Paymasters,  400L 
to  450{.  per  annum.  Snroeons,  4562.  Gunnery  in- 
structor, 4562.  Adjutant  and  musketiy  instructor,  500L 
Quartermaster,  8652.  Yeterinaiy  surgeon,  4002.  laea- 
tenants,  11«.  per  diem,  with  annual  progressive  inoreasa 
of  Is,  per  diem  until  a  maximum  of  15«.  is  reached. 


Sezgeanta,  Istdaas 


I>o.  2nd 

Bo.  8zd 

PriTatas,  iBt 

Do.  8nd 

Do.  Szd 


M 
»ff 

II 
»> 


98,  Od.  per  diem 


8«.  Od. 
7«.  Od. 
6s.  Od. 
58,  Od. 
4ff.  Od. 


Do.        4th   „   (natiYoi)   %8,  Od. 


i>  «• 

»l  w 

It  l» 

It  n 

»  f» 

i»  if 


Kon-commissioned  officers  and  privates  after  five 
years'  service  will,  on  re^ngagement  for  three  more  years, 
receive  an  increase  of  1«.  per  diem,  and  after  eight  years' 
service  an  increase  of  M.  per  diem,  and  an  additional  6d. 
for  every  subsequent  re-engagement  for  a  further  term 
of  three  ^eain. 

Pay  IS  issued  monthly,  and  is  subject  to  deduotioDS 
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for  bones,  armi,  equipments,  clothing,  forage,  rations,  cjipe  QIIMY 
or  advances.  

Each  reomit  veoayes  a  bonniy  of  lOZ.  in  aid  of  tbe 
purchase  of  a  horse. 

Stoppages  for  equipment,  Ac.,  will  in  no  case  exceed 
the  sum  of  2Z.  per  month  per  man. 

The  amount  provided  by  Parliament  for  1879  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  force  was  124,1592.,  exclusive  of  a    . 
sum  of  4,0502.  for  contingent  expenditure. 

The  other  forces  organised  bj  the  present  Govern-  yoinnteer 
ment  for  the  defence  of  the  Colony  are  the  Cape  Mounted  foroea. 
Yeomanry,  consisting  of  three  regiments  of  volunteer 
burghers,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  respectively  at 
Eanff  William's  Town,  Queenstown,  and  Uitenhage,  and 
the  Volunteer  Corps,  each  division  of  the  Colony  raLsing 
a  battalion. 

The  total  amount  provided  by  Parliament  for  the  Total  ex- 
whole  of  the  defensive  forces  of  the  Colony  for  the  year  j^^^^JJ^ 
1879  was  227,9592., as  against  174,0742.  for  the  previous  pnrpom? 

year.  the  Colony. 

Literary,  Soientillc,  and  other  Local  Institutions. 

The  Boyal  Oheervatory, — ^The  Cape  affords  one  of  BoyalOb- 
the  most  important  positions  on  the  earth's  surface  for  servatory. 
astronomicu,  meteo^logical,  and  other  scientific  ob- 
servations, and  its  advanta^^  in  this  respect  have 
long  been  recognised.    Under  the  old  Dntdi  governor, 
Simon  Tan  der  Stett^  the  Jesuits  who  accompanied  the 
French  astronomical  expedition  to  Siam  in  1685  had 
a   temporary  station,  and    made  the    first   recorded 
observations  there.    In  1751  La  Caille,  the  celebrated  La  Caiile^s 
French  philosopher,  arrived  at  the  Cape,  where  he  re-  Ob«crv«- 
sided  till  1783,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  arc  ^^^' 
of  meridian,  and  established  a  temporary  observatory 
at  No.  2,  Strand  Street.   The  results  of  his  observations 
are  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acaden^  of  Sciences 
of  Paris  for  the  year  1855,  and  in  the  Colonial  Blue 
Book  for  1862,  where  this  most  interesting  document 
i^pears  at  full  length,  translated  under  the  direction 
!  of  Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  for  more  than  thirty-seven 
I  years  her  Majesty's  astronomer  at  the  Cape,  and  one 
i  of  whose  most  valuable  works  has  been  the  '  Yerifica* 
tion  and  Extension  of  La  Caille's  Arc  of  the  Meridian 
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of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'    In  1772  observstions  of 

various  kinds  were  made  hj  astronomers  and  other  men 
of  science  who  accompanied  the  celehrated  Captain 
Cook  on  his  second  voyage  roand'the  world.  Bnt,  with 
the  exception  of  the  observations  tak^i  bj  La  GaOle, 
nothing  like  a  meteorolofi^cal  register  was  kept  in  Sontk 
Afirica  till  the  establishment  of  the  present  ObaerrBftarj. 

That  Observatory  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Colonial  institntions  supported  bj  the  Britiah 
Grovemment.  The  first  astronomer  sent  oot  to  the 
Cape  hj  the  English  Board  of  Admiralty  was  the  Ber. 
Feardon  Fallowes,  MA.  He  filled  that  office  for  about 
ten  years,  till  his  death  in  1831.  His  first  observationB 
were  carried  on  in  a  temporary  wooden  bnilding,  but 
subsequently  the  present  Observatory  was  built  in  a 
beautiful  situation,  some  three  miles  from  Cape  Town^ 
Mr.  Thomas  Henderson  was  aj^inted  to  succeed  Mr. 
Fallowes,  bnt  resigned,  owing  to  failure  of  health,  in 
1833.  Sir  Thomas  Maclear  was  appointed  to  saooeed 
him,  and  under  his  able  management  the  Observatory 
has  attained  its  present  high  position.  After  more  than 
thirty-six  years*  service  he  retired,  and  the  present  As- 
tronomer fioyal,  E.  J.  Stone,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  was  appointed 
in  his  place,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  on 
October  21, 1870.  He  has  pursued  the  work  of  his  pre- 
decessor  with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  has  already  niade 
most  valuable  additions  to  the  tables.  Though  long  a 
resident  in  the  Colony,  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  was 
never  officially  connected  with  the  Cape  Boyal  Ob> 
servatory.  The  entire  cost  of  his  expedition  was  d^. 
frayed  by  himself.  But  he  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  and  the  Observatory  is  indebted 
to  his  powerful  influence  at  home  for  its  present  equa- 
torial instrument,  and  for  some  other  important  addi- 
tions to  its  splendid  stock  of  apparatus. 

In  the  year  1859,  in  response  to  the  recommendation 
of  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Colonial  Parliament 
voted  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
instruments  and  establishing  a  proper  system  of  nieteoro>> 
logical  observations. 

The  Meteorological  Gommission  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  this  out.  Ten  sets  of  instruments 
were  obtained  from  Negretti  and  Zambrai  of  London^ 
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Mmdy  after  being  oompared  with  the  Observatory  stan-  Wf  WIWT 
dard,  placed  in  the  hands  of  competent  observers  in 
different  parts  of  the  Golonv.  They  have  been  the 
means  of  supplying^  the  prinoipckl  part  of  the  valuable 
meteorolog^od  data  in  ttie  reports  of  the  Commission 
published  in  1866,  1868,  and  1869. 

South  AJrio&nMtueum. — This  institution  was  fonnded  South 
IB  Jane,  1855,  and  incorporated  by  Act  of  the  Colonial  ||q2|^^ 
Parliament  in  1857.  The  Masenm  collection  is  chiefly 
illnstralive  of  the  aoology  of  South  Africa,  bat  includes 
also  many  representatives  of  the  fanna  of  other  parts  of 
the  worid.  The  Ifommo^  number  upwards  of  450  speci- 
mens, exclusive  of  crania  and  horns.  The  series  of  Birds 
comprise  not  fewer  than  7,000  examples,  while  that  of 
their  eggs  numbers  upwards  of  5,000.  Of  BepHles  and 
Amphibians  there  are,  together,  more  than  500  speci- 
mens, and  of  Fishes  about  400.  There  are  18  mounted 
vertebrate  skeletons.  Of  Insects  no  less  than  17,000 
examples  are  contained  in  the  Museum,  but  only  about 
a  third  of  these  have  hitherto  been  named  and  arranged. 
Other  Arthropoda  (chiefly  Orustacea)  are  but  poorly 
represented.  The  general  collection  of  the  shells  of 
MoUtisoa  embraces  about  7,000  specimens,  representing 
pretiy  completely  the  great  majority  of  recent  genera. 
The  lower  classes  of  animals,  with  the  exception  of  a 
£9W  Corals  and  Sponges,  remain  uniUustrated  at  present. 
The  geologicdL  series  consists  of  about  9,000  specimens, 
more  than  half  of  which  contain  remains  of  extinct 
anfmals  or  plants.  These  have  been  roughly  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  successive  formations,  and  the  South 
African  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils  kept  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  series.  There  is  a  good  collection  of  the 
weapons  and  implements  of  savage  tribes,  as  well  as 
varions  specimens  of  the  works  in  metal,  glass,  and 
porcelain  of  the  more  civilized  races  of  man.  It  is 
extremely  desirable  to  perfect,  as  &r  as  possible,  the 
South  African  portion  of  the  collection,  and  the  Trustees 
will  be  thankful  for  any  contributions  for  that  purpose. 
Intending  contributors  should  note  that  all  letters  and 
packages  of  specimens  for  the  Museum  (if  not  unduly 
heavy  or  buU^)  are  allowed  to  be  conveyed  by  inland 
post  free  of  charge,  if  superscribed  '  On  Ker  Majesty's 
Service,'  and  adch^wed  to  '  The  Curator  of  the  South 
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African  Mnsenm,  Cape  Town.'  The  present  Tnisiaes 
are  His  Excellency  Richard  Sonthej,  Esq.,  C.M.O. ;  Sir 
Thomas  Maolear,  Kt.,  F.KS. ;  and  G.  A.  Fairbiidge, 
Esq.,  M.L.A.  The  Oorator  is  Boland  Trimen,  Eeq^ 
F.L.S.  The  Mnsenm  is  open  to  the  public  generaUy  on 
Taesdays,  Wednesdays,  Tharsdays,  and  Saturdays,  iroBk 
10  to  4  in  the  winter,  and  from  10  to  5  in  the  summer. 
On  Monday  and  Friday  admission  is  Hmited  to  sal^ 
scribers  and  to  visitors  m>m  distant  parts  of  the  Colooj 
or  from  abroad.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Musenm 
during  the  year  1874  was  23,565,  an  attendance  whidk 
was  fully  maintained  in  1875  up  to  the  month  of  Angasfcw 
The  annual  subscription  is  one  guinea. 

The  South  African  FuhUe  Librarp  was  established  in 
1818,  and  has  nearly  40,000  volimies,  in  every  branch 
of  science  and  literature.  The  pubUo  are  admitted  firee 
of  expense,  but  subsciibers  only  are  allowed  to  take  ooi 
books.  Three  pounds  per  annum,  with  a  deposit  of  11., 
entitles  the  subscriber  to  two  sets  of  works  and  two 
periodicals  two  months  after  receipt;  12.  per  annum, 
with  a  deposit  of  10^.,  to  one  set  of  works  and  a  perio- 
dical three  months  after  receipt. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  institution  is  the  (Trey 
Library^  the  munifioent  gift  of  Sir  Oeorge  Gbey — a  eoU 
lection  of  about  5,000  volumes  (most  of  them  rare  and 
valuable),  presented  to  the  Colony  by  Sir  G^eorge  Orey* 
They  include  among  them  sevend  hundreds  of  manu- 
scripts, some  as  ancient  as  the  ninth  century,  a  consider^ 
able  number  of  which  are  handsomely  illumiaated. 
About  100  of  these  manuscripts  are  in  Latin,  being 
either  splendidly  written  Bibles  or  devotional  or  thec^ 
logical  works,  classical  and  medieval  authors.  There  are 
also  two  valuable  Dante  manuscripts,  several  of  Petrsarch, 
one  of  the  earliest  manuscript  copies  of  the  ^  Roman  de 
la  Rose,'  a  very  old  Flemish  manuscript  of  Sir  J.  Mande- 
ville's  Travels,  &c.  Ao,  The  €hrey  Library  also  contaiDS 
an  extensive  coUectian  of  books  printed  within  the  first 
century  after  the  invention  of  printing,  as  well  as  first 
original  editions  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
De  Foe,  &c,  &c.  The  collection  of  the  native  literature 
of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  is  perfectly 
unique  in  its  completeness.  It  includes  original  manu- 
scripts   by  the    first   missionarieB  (Van   der    Kemp, 
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Schvielen,  ftc.)*  and  atill  anpublished  mannscripis  by  lAPE  GOLOIT 
Dp.  Livingstone. 

The  Soaih  African  Public  Iiibrftry  and  the  Grej 
library,  tfaongh  in  one  building,  are  vested  in  different 
bodies  of  tnutees,  and  each  has  a  curator  or  librarian 
of  its  own. 

Ae  Bidanio  Churdmi  completes  the  group  of  instita-  The 
tions  that  gather  Toand  the  mnsenm  as  a  centre,  and  S^^® 
forms  one  of  the  most  attraotiye  and  beantifal  features         *"* 
of  Gape  Town,  in  addition  to  the  valne  which  it  has 
from  a  sdentifio  point  of  view*  It  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
a  saperintendent,  Mr.  McQibbon ;    and  it  is  supported 
parity  by  a  Qovemment  grant,  partly  by  subscriptions, 
and  pardy  by  the  sale  of  seeds,  plantis,  bnlbs,  Ac,  Ac. 

The  Ckwermment  Herbarwm  consists  of  a  collection  The  Go- 
of dried  plants  preserved  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  ?iS?2?l. 
libra>v  biding,  under  the  curatorship  of  the  super-  ^"^"^ 
intendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens.    The  series  of  Capo 
plants  is  very  extensive,  and  a  complete  set  as  far  as 
Campanuhmx  have  been  authenticated  by  tf^e  late  Dr« 
Harvey,  Dr.  Sender,  and  other  European  authorities. 
A  full  account  of  them  is  given  elsewhere. 

The  Albawy  or  Qraham*$  Thum  Mu$eum  deserves  a  TheAlhany 
place  of  honourable  mention  under  this  section.  Though  ^  ^^ 
lees  extensive  than  that  of  the  metropolitan  city,  it  is  Town 
thought  by  some  to  surpass  the  larger  institute  in  the  Mueom. 
completeness  of  its  daesificafeion.    It  does  not  profess  to 
furnish  a  sort  of  oosmepolitan  collection  of  either  birds, 
beasts,  or  fishes.    Its  main  object  is  to  exhibit  specimens 
directly  iUustrative  of  the  fauna — ^past  and  present — of 
South  Africa  itself,  together  with  a  fair  representation 
of  the  natural  and  economic  products  of  the  Gape,  from 
the  cotton  pods  of  Albany  to  the  coal-seams  of  the 
Stonnberg.  In  palesontological  specimens  it  is  peculiarly 
rich,  &om  the  Trilobites  of  the  Bokkeveld  and  Gedar- 
bergen  in  the  west,  to  the  Diqynodons  of  the  north  and 
the  Ammonites  and  Trigonias  of  the  Sunday  Biver  beds. 
In  illustration  of  the  completeness  and  care  with  which 
the  classifiGation  is  carried  out  we  give  a  few  details  on 
the  peculiarly  South  African  department  of  the  Dicy- 
nodims,  beginning  with  the  heads  of  D.  Icteerticeps^  of 
which  there  are  four  specimens,  all  clearly  showing 
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WE  COiaWT  the  remarkable  cbaractoristics  of  those  strange  reptflas— >' 
"""^  the  possession  of  but  two  teeth,  oconpying  the  positicm 

of  the  oanine  in  the  Manamalia,  the  separation  of  the 
external  nostrils  bj  a  long  partition,  and  the  hole  on  the 
top  of  the  head  known,  as  the  parietal  foramen.  Then 
follow  bones  of  the  feet^  sacral  vertebreB,  ribs,  and  other 
▼ertebr^  showing  a  yerj  large  neoral  spine,  all  from 
their  juxtaposition  with  the  skulls  supposed  to  be  illus- 
trative of  the  anatomy  of  this  highly  developed  extinct 
reptile.  Skulls  of  D.  9trijficep$  and  testudieepe  follow, 
and  then  a  part  of  a  head,,  whioh  differs  from  all  that 
has  jet  been  described,  from  Fort  Beaufort.  Only  the 
front  part  is  there,  much  compressed,  broken  off  between 
the  nostrils  and  the  orbits,  but  exhibiting  teeth  of  a 
diameter  of  one  and  a  half  inch  at  the  base.  The  repti. 
lian  remains  that  follow  have  not  yet  been  relegatea  to 
any  particular  species.  They  consist  of  ribs,  teeth,  and 
femurs.  At  the  end  of  the  case  is  the  head  of  D.  tiffri^ 
eep9 — an  enormous  head,  or  rather  part  of  one — broken 
behind  the  orbits,  but  showing  them  and  the  temporal 
fpBS8d  behind  them  and  the  nostrils  in  front  with  great 
distinctness.  The  great  tusks  of  this  head  are  sera  em- 
bedded in  a  mass  of  stone  that  lay  beneath  it,  now  broken 
off,  each  being  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  other 
side  of  this  case  contains  remains  of  reptiles,  allied  ta 
Bicynodon,  but  presenting  very  remarkable  differences 
from  it.  Here  are  the  bones  that  were  associated  with 
some  of  the  heads  that  were  taken  to  England  by 
the  late  Mr.  Bain.  Dudenodon  is  the  name  given  to  one 
of  these  groups,  showing  Tertebrv  that  formed  the 
sacrums  of  two  individuals,  in  one  of  which  the  pelvis 
bones  are  attached  to  the  TertebrsB ;  then  there  are  three 
cervical  vertebne  with  a  portion  of  the  scapula  attached, 
and  portions  of  the  pelvis  detached,  all  from  the  Gbuph. 
A  knee-joint  of  an  unknown  reptile  from  Bedford;  a 
scapula,  well  developed,  from  Fort  Beaufort;  fibulsa^ 
ribs,  vertebrea,  and  heads  from  the  Dicynodon  beds  in 
various  parts  of  the  Colony  follow.  These  heads  are, 
however,  not  of  the  Bipjrnodon  type,  having  many  teeth. 
Some  of  the  fragments  of  the  heiaids  and  W  bones  show 
how  enormous  the  individuals  were  to  whom  they  be- 
longed. Lastly,  there  is  the  head  of  a  reptile  doeely 
allied  to  Dicynodon,  but  whose  skuU  was  strangely  b«it 
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into  a  reotangpilar  shape.    This  animal  has  been  named  CAPE  GOLONT 
Ffaychognothns  by  Owen,  and  comes  from  Bethnlie, 
Free  State. 

On  the  whole,  the  state  of  the  Albany  Mnsenm 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  its  accomplished  curator, 
Mr.  Burt  J.  Glanville,  and  other  gentlemen  who  have 
been  associated  with  him  in  its  formation  and  manage- 
ment. 

EospitalB  and  Charitable  Institations. 

At  the  head  of  the  medical  institations  of  the  Oolony  Colonial 
stands  the  Colonial  Medical  OommUtee^  appointed  by  ^^'.^ 
Groyemment,  and  presided  over  by  the  Government  In-  mittee. 
specter  of  Colonial  Hospitals,  which  meets  every  week. 

The  Medical  Committee  exists  by  virtue  of  Ordinance 
No.  82  of  1880,  which  oonstitates  a  committee  for  the 
saperintendence  of  the  civil  medical  concerns  of  the 
Colony.  It  ordains  that  no  person  shall  practise  in  the 
Colony  as  physician,  snrgeon,  accoucheur,  apothecary, 
chemist,  or  diruggist  without  taking  out  a  license,  issued 
under  the  hand  of  the  Gbvemor,  after  the  diploma  or 
certificate  of  the  person  desiring  to  practise  has  been 
examined  and  approved  by  the  Medical  Committee,  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  duty  of  discovering  whether 
applicants  for  permission  to  practise  are  duly  qualified 
members  of  the  profession  they  desire  to  exercise.  Apo* 
ihecaries  are  not  licensed  until  the  expiration  of  an 
apprenticeship  of  four  years,  nor  until  they  have  satisfied 
the  Conmdttee,  by  examination,  that  they  possess  an 
adequate  knowledse  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  drugs 
and  compounds.  I^ersons  who  practise  without  license 
subject  themselves  to  a  fine  of  50Z.,  and  the  ordinance 
also  provides  stringent  regulations  for  the  sale  of  drugs 
and  poisons. 

There  are  in  Cape  Town  two  large  hospitals,  the  ^^ 
New  Somerset  and  the  Old  Somerset,  in  addition  to  the  oicTl^er- 
Loeh  Hospital,  aU  supported  from  the  Colonial  Treasury,  set,  and 
The  first  of  iiiese  especially  possesses  a  very  efficient  }^^. 
medical  and  nursing  staff.     There  is  a  fixed  rate  of  "^'^P^^^'- 
charge  of  2s.  6d,  per  diem  for  all  classes  of  patients, 
except  masters  and  chief  officers  of  ships  and  others,  who 
are  charged  3s,  per  diem  and  upwards.    Seamen  and 
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breakwater  labonTers  are  charged  2$,  per  diem,  but  re- 
dactions are  made  in  indiyidoal  caaes,  according  to  dr- 
camstances,  and  panpers  are  treated  without  charge, 
with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Gbyemment  in  each 
case,  or  when  sent  to  the  hospital  bj  the  resident  magis- 
trate of  Cape  Town  or  the  police  snrgeon. 

There  is  also  the  Oeneral  h^vrmary  at  Bobben  Island, 
for  lanatics,  supported  by  Gbvemment,  and  contaiDing 
about  300  inmates,  male  and  female. 

The  other  medical  institutions  of  Cape  Town  are  the 
DitpenBceryfor  the  ReUefof  the  Sick  Poor  and  the  JJomcBO- 
pcUhte  Diipensary^  supported  W  voluntary  contributicais, 
and  a  list  of  duly  qualified  medical  practitioners,  which 
certainly  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  a  much  larger 
population  in  healthy  working  order. 

The  Provmcial  Hospital^  Port  Eli2abeth,is  supported 
partly  by  Government  grant,  partly  by  subscriptioiiB 
and  donations,  and  partly  by  paying  patients  and  quit- 
rents.  It  has  a  resident  snrgeoa  and  superintendent, 
visiting  medical  officer,  and  a  board  of  managers,  con- 
sisting of  the  Town  Council  and  an  equal  number  of 
elected  members. 

The  Oeneral  HoepUat^  Graham's  Town,  Albany,  is 
supported  in  the  same  way  as  the  hospital  at  Port 
Elizabeth. 

An  Asylum  for  Lu/naUes  has  lately  been  established 
at  Grahamstown,  and  is  supported  by  Gbvemmeut. 

The  Native  alnd  European  HoepOal  of  King  William's 
Town  is  another  important  institution,  mainly  under 
local  management,  out  supported  by  Gbvemment. 
There  is  also  the  Midland  Hoepital  at  Graaf-Beynet  and 
the  Frontier  Hoepiial  at  Queenstown,  and  there  are  as 
many  as  thirtv  Uaol  Hoepikdi  throughout  the  Colony, 
at  many  of  wnich  the  indigent  sick  may  receive  needfdl 
medical  aid. 

The  entire  amount  expended  by  the  Gkyvemment  on 
hospitals,  Ac.,  &lls  very  httle  short  of  45,0002. 

The  hospital  at  Ookiep,  Namaqualand,  is  supported 
by  the  Cape  Copper  Mining  Company,  who  employ  their 
own  surgeon ;  admission  free  to  miners  and  labourerB ; 
and  there  are  in  many  parts  of  the  Colony  dispensaries, 
homes,  refuges,  almshouses,  orphanages,  cottages,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  benevolent  institutions  for  the  relief  uf 
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■fekness  and  deetiiationy  connected  chiefly  with  tiie  dif-  QVE  MLMT 

Cerent  religions  organizations,  and  supported  by  Yolnn-  

tary  contEiJbntions. 

The  pablished  list  of  medical  pracHHoners^  corrected  Medical 
up  to  December  31, 1878  (the  latest  we  haTO  been  able  ^^^ 
to  obtain),  contains  the  names  of  no  fewer  than  two 
Irandred  and  sixty-five  gentlemen,  of  whom  by  far  the 
lamer  nnmber  are  possessed  of  European  medical  degrees 
and  diplomas. 

Periodical  Press  of  South  Africa. 

The  history  of  the  early  struggles  which  resulted  in  £arl7 
the  attainment  of  a  free  press  hjM  already  been  given  in  f"^^ 
a  fonner  part  of  this  work.     Since  tmit  time  nearly  ^^  ^nd 
fifty  years  have  passed  away,  and  wi<^  each  successive  sabseqnent 
year  the  press  has  become  a  grater  power  in  the  Colony,  d^^^^op- 
It  may  be  added,  deservedly  so.    IVn*  pubHc  spirit  and  ^^ 
enterprise,  for  general  and  for  literary  ability,  the  various 
organs  of  public  opinion    and  especially  of  cultured 
literaiy  and  scientific  society  in  South  Amca,  need  not 
shrink  from  a  comparison  with  those  of  any  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's colonial  possessions.     It  would  seem  invidious  to 
single  out  any  one  newspaper  for  special  comment,  but 
among  purely  literary  organs  we  may  mention  the  *  Cape 
Monthly  Magazine,'  pubHshed  in  Cape  Town,  as  being 
conducted  with  marked  ability,  and  worthy  to  take  its 
place  side  by  side  with  all  but  the  very  best  of  similar 
publications  at  home.    We  make  this  acknowledgment 
the  more  readily  as  many  oi  the  scientific  and  other 
contributions  contained  in  it  have  been  not  a  little  ser- 
viceable to  the  present  undertaking. 

There  are  about  fifty  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 
all  sorts,  in  English  and  Dutch,  published  in  Gape  Colony 
and  Natal. 

The  following  is,  we  believe,  a  nearly  complete  list :  News- 
— « C&pe  of  Good  Hope  Government  Gazette,'  Tuesday  P*'?^^^ 
and  Friday;   'Cape  Mercantile  Advertiser,'  Monday,  mibiished 
Wednesday,    and    Saturday;    'Cape   Argus,'     'Cape  mCape 
Times,'  'Cape  Post,'  'Evening  Express,' daily;  'Zuid  Town. 
Afrikaan  and  Volksvriend,'  Wednesday  and  Saturday; 
'Volksblad,'  Thursdav,   and  supplement  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday;  ' Geref ormeerde  Kerkbode,'  every  fort- 
night; 'De  Wekkar'  and  'De  Onderzoeker,'  monthly; 
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*  Zingari,*  Friday ; '  Cape  Monthlj  MagasEine,'  and '  South 
African  Magazine  and  Review.' 

All  the  foregoing  are  pnbUshed  in  Gape  Town,  those 
which  follow  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony. 

*  Gbaham's  Town  Journal/  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday;  *  Eastern  Star/  Qraham's  Town,  Tuesday  and 
Friday ;  '  Grooott's  Penny  MaQ,'  Graham's  Town,  Tues- 
day and  Friday ;  '  Eastern  Provinoe  Herald,'  Port  Eliza- 
beth, Tuesday  and  Friday ;  'Port  Elizabeth  Telegraph,* 
Tuesday  and  Friday ;  *  The  Observer,*  Wednesday  and 
Saturday ;  *  Beaufort  Courier,'  Beaufort  West,  Friday  ; 

*  Bichmond  Era,'  Saturday ;  '  Mossel  Bay  Advertiser,' 
Thursday ;  '  Oudtshoom  Courant,'  Wednesday ;  '  Fort 
Beaufort  Advocate,'  Saturday;  'Cradock  Register,' 
Friday ;  '  Cradocksche  Nienovsblad,'  Tuesday ;  *  Uiten* 
hage  Times,'  and  'Uitenhage  Advertiser,'  Friday; 
'  Humansdorp  Echo ; '  '  Oraaf-Reynet  Herald,'  Wedujes- 
day  and  Saturday ;  '  Ghraaf-Reynet  Advertiser,'  Tuesday ; 

*  Somerset  and  Bedford  Courant,'  Saturday;  'Alice 
Times,'  Wednesday;  'Victoria  West  Messenger;'  'Mid* 
dleburg  Gazette;'  'Colesberg  Advertiser,'  Tuesday; 
'Colesberg  Herald,'  Saturday;  'Queen's  Town  Freo 
Press,'  Tuesday  and  Friday ;  *  Queen's  Town  Represen- 
tative,' Saturday ;  '  Standard,'  Aliwal  North,  Saturday; 
' Burghersdorp  Gazette,'  Saturday;  'Lovedale  Kafir 
Ezpresfiy'  monthly. 

'  Eing  WUlii^'s  Town  Gaeette,'  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday ;  '  Kaffi:arian  Watchman,'  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day ;  '  The  Cape  Meronry,'  three  times  a  week ;  '  East 
London  Dispatch,'  and  '  East  London  Advertiser,'  twice 
a  week ;  '  The  Christian  Watchman,'  and  the  'Isituniwa 
Sennyanga,'  or '  Monthly  Messenger,'  issued  monthly  from 
the  Wesleyan  Mission  Press  in  King  William's  Town. 

Three  newspapers  are  published  at  the  Diamond 
Fields : — '  The  Diamond  News,'  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday ;  '  The  Diamond  Field,'  on  Thorsdaj ; 
and  the  '  Independent.' 

Li  the  Orange  Free  State: — ^'Friend  of  the  Free 
State  and  Bloemfontein  Gkusette,'  Friday ;  '  Gouvern* 
ments  Courant,'  Tuesday ;  '  De  Tyd,'  Wednesday. 

At  Basutoland,  a  monthly,  entitled  'The  Little 
Light,'  and  at  Transvaal, '  The  Advocate,'  every  Satur- 
day ;  the  '  ArguB '  and  the  '  Yolksstem.' 
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To  complete  the  list  of  South  African  literature,  the  OVE  NLMT 
newspapers,  Ac.,  published  in  the  colony  of  Natal  may  — — — - 
as  well  be  added  in  this  place : —  In  the 

At  Mariizburg—'IlB.t8l    Goyemment    Gazette/   on  Colony  of 
Tuesday ;  •  Natal  Witness,'  Tue9day  and  Friday ; '  Times  ^'^• 
of  Natal/  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

At  Btirhcm— '  Natal  Mercury,'  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday ;  '  Natal  Colonist  and  Herald,'  Tuesday 
and  Friday. 

A  monthly  magazine  is  also  published  by  the  Ameri. 
can  Missionary  Press  in  the  Zulu  lanjpage,'  entitled 
'Esidnmbini:  Ikwezi.' 
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COMMUNICATION. 

Public  Works. 

CIPE  COLMT  Thi  prmoipal  pablio  works  undertaken  by  the  Gape 
Colony  for  the  development  of  the  resonroes  of  the 
oonntry  and  facilitating  the  operations  of  trade  and 
commerce  both  with  Enrope  and  the  interior  of  the 
continent  are  (1)  harbonrs,  (2)  railways  and  telegraphs, 
(3)  the  opening  of  mountain  passes,  (4)  roeSa  and 
bridges. 

xhe  harbonrs  are  amongst  the  most  necessary  of  the 
works.  With  the  exception  of  Saldanha  Bay,  which  is 
unfortunately  too  distant  from  the  centres  of  trade  to 
be  of  much  service,  there  is  not  a  natural  harbour  on 
the  South  African  coast.  Ships  at  anchor  are  therefore 
occasionally  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  gales  which 
are  so  frequent  both  in  the  summer  and  winter  seasons. 

To  provide  a  shelter  for  shipping  the  following  bar. 
hours  are  either  completed  or  are  in  course  of  constmc- 
tion : — ^Table  Bay  Breakwater  and  Alfred  Dock,  Port 
Elizabeth  Breakwater,  Epwie  Harbour,  and  East  Lon^ 
don  Harbour. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  most  important  work  of  the 
kind  yet  undertaken  in  any  of  her  Majesty's  colonies, 
and  merits  special  notice.  With  the  exception  of  the 
graving  dock,  to  the  cost  of  which  the  Home  Govern- 
ment have  contributed,  the  works  are  now  completed. 
The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  several  times  visited 
the  Colony  and  always  taken  a  warm  interest  in  its  pro- 
gress, tipped  into  the  sea  the  first  truckfrd  of  stone  for 
the  formation  of  the  breakwater  on  September  17,  1860, 
and  the  docks  were  officially  opened  by  his.  Boyal 
Highness  on  July  11, 1870.  It  so  happened  that  severe 
gales  visited  the  coast  during  the  week  of  the  opening 
celebrations,  so  that  had  the  harbour  not  been  con- 
structed many  vessels  would  have  been  lost.  How 
necessary  the  works  were  wiU  be  understood  from  the 
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tM  tbat  on  May  17, 1865,  fifteen  reissels  were  wrecked  CAPE  C0LQ1T 
in  Table    Bay  in  the  course  of   twelve  hours.     The 
following  is  a  brief  description   of  the    work   from 
liesars.  Solomon's  Directory : — 

Table  Bay  Breakwater  and  Alfired  Book. 

The  Breakwater, — ^This  mns  ont  in  a  north-easterly  The  bnak- 
direction  for  a  length  of  1,870  feet  from  the  old  hig^.  ^*^- 
water  line,  and  affords  sufficient  protection  to  the  dock 
works,  as  well  as  to  ships  lying  well  in  shore.  The  fnll 
length  of  the  breakwatw  is  to  be  1,000  yards,  and  when 
it  ia  completed,  ample  protection  will  be  given  to  vessels 
of  deep  cbanght  lying  in  the  roadstead.  The  crest  of 
the  breakwater  is  twenty  feet  above  high  water,  sloping 
outwards  on  each  side.  The  south  side  of  the  broak. 
water  is  steep,  being  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  de- 
grees. On  tiie  sea  side  the  work  is  left  to  take  the  slope 
that  nature  requires,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  sea.  The  base  is  100  yards  wide  in  the  centre, 
inQreasing  with  the  depth  of  water  toward  the  end,  and 
the  largest  stones  have  been  placed  on  the  side  fiikcing 
the  sea  and  in  the  middle.  As  a  temporary  measure, 
the  head  is  protected  by  blocks  of  concrete  weighing 
from  thirty  to  seventy  tons  each.  On  the  inside  of  the 
breakwat^  a  road  and  a  railway  have  been  formed,  and 
these  will  give  access  to  the  end  when  the  staging  is  re- 
moved, and  afford  means  of  making  the  necessary  re- 
pairs. 

The  Ouier  Basin, — On  the  south  side  of  the  break-  The  Outer 
water,  close  in  shore,  a  basin  has  been  constructed,  with  ?]|^^ 
an  entrance  at  the  south-east  angle  150  feet  wide.     This  dq^^ 
basin  has  been  formed  to  g^ve  access  to  the  inner  dock, 
and  to  prevent  heavy  swells  disturbing  the  shipping 
lying  there.     The  basin  is  about  800  feet  long,  by  about 
400  feet  wide,  and  will  accommodate  about  a  dozen 
vessels  of  the  size  usually  visiting  this  port.     The  depth 
at  low  water  on  the  east  side  is  19  feet,  and  it  gradually 
decreases  till  on  the  west  it  reaches  9  feet.    It  is  en- 
closed from  the  sea  by  the  breakwater  on  the  north,  and 
by  two  jetties  on  the  east  and  south  aides,  the  jettiea 
being  formed  of  timber  frames  filled  in  with  stoneSi 
partly  laid  by  divers.    They  are  15  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
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CtfE  COIMT  and  slopQ  slightly  on  each  side.     This  basin  is  six  acres 

in  extent. 

The  Innar  The  Inner  Bcuin  or  Dock. — ^Passing  throngh  the  outer 

B"^-  basin,  we  come  to  the  inner  entrance  to  the  dock.  TIub 
is  100  feet  wide,  and,  when  completed,  will  have  a  depth 
of  21  feet  at  low  water,  or  between  26  and  27  feet  at 
high  water.  A  coffer  dam  having  been  erected  to 
enable  the  entrance  to  be  constmctod,  a  ridge  of  rocks 
npon  which  this  dam  stood  had  to  be  cleared  awaj. 
Tnis  work  is  nearly  finished,  and  will  giye  21  feet  st 
low  water.  The  walls  are  of  massive  masonry,  with  a 
strong  coping  of  granite  taken  from  the  qnarries  nnder 
Table  Moontain.  Going  throngh  the  entiance  we  come 
into  the  Bock,  a  fine  piece  of  water  1,100  feet  long  and 
-  500  feet  wide  in  its  g^reater  dimensions,  bnt  tapering 
•  inwards,  the  depth  of  water  also  decreasing.  The 
north  end  is  the  widest,  and  is  24  feet  deep  at  low 
water,  or  abont  80  feet  at  high  water.  The  bottom  of 
the  dock  is  nearly  70  feet  below  the  orijrinal  snrfiBK»  of 
the  ground,  the  npper  portion  of  the  sormce — soft  stone 
and  clay — ^having  been  deposited  on  the  shore  line,  by 
which  means  a  large  area  of  land  has  been  reclaimed 
Area  of  the  from  the  sea.  The  dock,  which  has  an  area  of  ten  acres, 
dock.  YnH  acoommodate  abont  fifty  or  sixty  vessels  of  the  sue 

nsoally  freqnenting  this  port^  besides  a  large  nnmber  of 
coasters  and  other  small  craft.  The  qnay  on  the  west 
side  is  carried  on  a  series  of  arches  with  heavy  buttresses 
between  them,  this  construction  being  required  by  the 
sloping  strata  of  the  rocks,  which,  though  very  hard, 
were  found  to  move,  and  therefore  had  to  be  secured. 
On  the  east  and  north  side  the  strata  lay  safely,  but 
considerable  trouble  was  g^ven  by  beds  of  soft  stone  and 
clay,  which  had  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  places  filled  up 
with  solid  masonry  or  brickwork.  On  both  the  sides 
the  upper  part  of  the  walls — ^from  low-water  mark — ^had 
to  be  built  up  with  masonry.  All  the  dock  walls  are 
protected  by  ironwood  fenders,  so  that  no  damage  can 
possibly  be  done  to  a  vessel  by  the  stone-work.  The 
walls  are  of  various  elevation,  the  greater  part  being 
about  thirty-eight  feet  high.  Ample  quays  extend  aU 
round  the  dock,  on  which  railways  are  being  laid  to 
connect  them  with  the  Cape  Town  and  Wellington  line. 
A  new  road  has  been  mlftde  along  the  beach  firom  tha 
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^lock  to  the  central  caosewaj,  and  tbe  dock  and  qoaya  CtfE  OilOIT 
ace  now  lighted  with  gas.     Pipes  are  also  laid  down  to 
Bupply  the  shipping  with  fresh  water  at  their  berths 
alongside  the  quays. 

Storage, — On  the  north  quay  three  fine  sheds — each  Storage. 
140  feet  long  by  34  feet  wide — ^have  been  erected  for  the 
reception  of  goods.  On  the  east  qnay  four  sheds — each 
abont  140  feet  long  by  40  wide — have  been  erected,  and 
on  the  west  qnay  there  are  three  sheds,  150  feet  long 
by  27  feet  wide.  Smaller  sheds  are  in  other  situations, 
and  the  whole  affords  accommodation  for  abont  7,000 
tons  of  aago.  The  whole  are  made  of  soHd  masonrr 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  west  qnay,  and  eacn 
can  haye  two  stories  added  if  they  should  be  required. 
It  is  not  intended  to  disturb  at  present  a  large  range  of 
workshops  fitted  up  with  eyery  appliance  for  the  con- 
struction or  repair  of  any  kind  of  engine  work. 

The  Faieni  Slip, — This  is  situated  at  the  south  end  The  Patent 
of  the  dock.    The  slip  is  in  thorough  good  order,  and-  ^P* 
is  laid  on  solid  masonry.     It  is  equal  to  lifting  a  ship  of 
1,200  tons  burthen. 

The  Qraving  Dock. — ^This  part  of  the  work  is  now  The  Grav- 
under  construction,  but  has  not  yet  been  completed.  i°gl^<x*« 
It  will  be  420  feet  long,  65  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  90 
feet  wide  at  the  quay  level,  and  will  have  27  feet  of 
water  on  the  blocks  at  high  water — a  sufficient  depth 
to  take  in  such  iron-clads  as  the  'Agincourt'  and  the 
*  Northumberland.'  The  dock  will  be  constructed  so  as  ta 
be  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  so  that  the  whole 
win  not  require  emptying  for  a  small  vessel. 

Other  Works, — There  are  a  number  of  other  works  Other 
connected  with  this  undertaking.  A  convict  station  ''^'o'^** 
capable  of  holding  700  prisoners,  with  the  necessary 
officers  and  their  wives  and  families,  has  been  erected, 
and  its  average  population  has  been  about  1,000  souls. 
Comfortable  cottages  for  about  40  of  the  principal  fore« 
men  and  workmen  have  also  been  erected,  and  resi- 
denoes  for  the  engineers  and  their  assistants.  To  ac- 
commodate the  Customs  department,  buildings  have 
been  erected  dose  to  the  entrance  gate,  containing 
searchers'  offices,  Ao,  Another  range  of  buildings  has 
been  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  dock  officers. 

ExpendUvre, — ^The  outlay  upon  the  works,  exclusive  Sxpeadl- 
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of  interest  paid  in  debentures  issned  for  a  loan  of 
300,000L,  and  ezclnsiye  of  the  cost  of  the  convicts,  has 
been  abont  450,0002. 

Bock  BevenueSj  8^c. — ^For  the  first  few  months  after 
the  docks  had  becoi  opened  (on  May  17, 1870)  a  portum 
of  the  shipping  trade  was  still  carried  on  in  the  baj, 
and  the  mail  steamers  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it, 
bnt  the  work  is  now  ezclnsively  confined  to  the  docks, 
and  the  revenue  it  yielded  from  its  opening  to  November 
80, 1872,  exclusive  of  wharfiEige  dues,  was  55,520{. 

Engineers  Employed, — J.  Coode,  Esq.,  M.  Inst.  G.E., 
Engineer-in- Chief ;  A.  T.  Andrews,  Esq.,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Besident  Engineer ;  F.  A.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Assoc.  Insi 
O.E.,  Assistant-Engineer  till  1867,  when  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Assistant-Colonial  Engineer  at  Singa- 
pore; A.  0.  Jenour,  Esq.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  Aaaistant- 
Engineer  (now  engineer  in  charge). 

H(vrb(ywr  Oommisnoners, — ^The  following  eentlemeai 
served  as  commissioners  during  the  constraction  of  the 
work : — Messrs.  Field,  Pinney,  and  Graham,  in  virtue  of 
their  oflEice  as  Collector  of  Customs  held  by  them  re- 
spectively, and  Messrs.  T.  Ansdell,  H.  C.  Jarvis,  D.  G. 
de  Jongh,  J.  A.  Wicht^  J.  Murison,  F.  F.  Rutherford, 
Saul  Solomon,  and  John  Stein.  Mr.  John  Saunders  has 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  Board  since  its  formation  in 
1860.  The  Board  now  consists  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands  (chairman),  Messrs.  Burrowes  (sub- 
collector  of  customs),  Butheiford,  Murison,  and  Jarvis. 

At  Port  Elizabeth  a  wooden  breakwater,  of  abont 
equal  length  to  that  of  Cape  Town,  was  constructed  to 
protect  we  landing  of  goods,  which  previously  had  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  surf.  For  a  time  the  work  was 
of  great  service.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  sand 
silted  up  within  the  arm  of  the  breakwater,  owing  to 
the  interference  with  the  natural  currents  of  the  bay, 
and  rendered  the  work  entirely  useless.  Steps  are  notr 
being  taken  under  the  direction  of  Sir  J.  Coode  to 
remedy  this  defect ;  with  what  success  cannot  as  yet  be 
determined. 

The  harbour  works  at  the  Kowie  and  East  London 
are  at  the  delta  of  the  Kowie  and  BufEalo  Bivers.  As 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  efforts  of  the  engineers  are 
directed  to  the  removal  of  the  bar.    The  works  at  the 
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Kowie  Lave  been  snccessfdl  to  a  considerable  extent,  CtfE  COIOW 
and  the  harbonr  Has  for  some  time  been  available  for 
vesaelfl  of  light  dranght.  The  East  London  harbonr 
works  are  snfficiently  advanced  to  warrant  the  confi- 
dent predictions  of  their  success,  and  the  h^hly  favonr- 
able  opinions  of  them  expressed  by  Sir  J.  Ooode. 

SaOways. 

Bailway  constmction  in  this  Colony  commenced  with  Wefit«m 
the  line  firom  Cape  Town  to  Wellington,  of  which  the  first  5j^^* 
sod  was  turned  by  Gbvemor  Sir  Qeorge  Gbey  on  March  ^^^^ 
31, 1869,  the  Colonial  Parliament  having  given,  by  an 
Act  passed  in  the  session  of  1857,  guarantee  of  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
a  sum  not  exceeding  500,0001^.,  the  colonial  liability 
being  limited  to  fift^  years  from  the  opening  of  the  line. 
For  one-half  of  this  guarantee,  the  divisions  of  the 
Cape,  Stellenbosch,  and  the  Paarl  were  made  coUeo- 
tively  liable,  but  by  Act  19  of  1874  they  were  relieved 
of  this  liability  from  January  1  in  that  year,  with  a 
proviso,  however,  that  the  arrears  then  dne  should  be 
collected.  The  balance  remaining  to  be  paid  on  account 
of  this  sub-guarantee  stood,  on  May  15  last,  at  19,624Z. 
This  line  to  Wellingfton,  58  miles  in  length,  was  opened 
in  November  1863,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government)  at  the  sum  of  778,019Z.,  its  purchase  having 
been  authorised  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  session  of  1872. 

The  branch  line  to  Wynberg  was  constructed  solely 
by  private  enterprise,  the  first  sod  being  turned  on 
August  14,  1862,  and  the  line  thrown  open  for  traffic  on 
December  19,  1864.  This  line  is  six  miles  in  length, 
from  the  Salt  Biver  junction,  and  the  Government  ac- 
quired it  by  purchase,  under  Act  8  of  1876,  at  a  cost  of 
75,000{.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  extend  this  line  to 
Simon's  Town. 

Legislative  authority  was  eiven  in  1861  for  the 
extension  of  the  Wellington  line  to  Worcester  and 
Mabnesbury,  but  nothing  was  done  upon  the  Act  then 
passed  beyond  the  execution  of  some  heavy  cuttings  in 
the   Tulbagh  Kloof,  which  were  undertaken  for  the 

Eurpoee  of   providing  employment  for  a  number    of 
ibonrers  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  completion  of  the 

v2 
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CAPE  GOLMT  Wellington  and  Wjnberg  lines ;  these  cuttings  cost- 
abont  42,000Z.  In  1873,  oonseqaent  upon  the  prosperity 
resulting  from  the  discovery  of  diamonds,  the  Colony 
was  encouraged  to  press  forward  the  work  of  railway 
construction  upon  a  large  scale,  and  the  Act  13  of  that 
year  provides,  inter  aiia,  for  a  line  from  Wellington  to 
Worcester,  a  leng^  of  64  miles.  A  sum  of  315,000{. 
was  to  be  applied  to  this  railway,  and  by  Act  19  of  the 
succeeding  year  authority  was  given  for  the  further 
extension  oi  the  line  to  Beaufort  West,  a  distance  of 
229  miles,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  1,390,0002.  The 
same  Act  empowered  the  Government  to  expend  a  sum 
not  exceeding  228,0002.  upon  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  a  branch  line  to  Malmesbury.  Authority 
was  given  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  for  the 
raiaing  of  farther  loans  to  complete  the  lines  in  oourae  of 
constmction,  the  Worcester  and  Beaufort  line  requiring 
222,7922.  for  this  purpose.  This  work  is  now  finished. 
The  entire  line  to  Beaufort  West,  a  distance  of  338 
miles  from  Cape  Town,  was  opened  for  traffic  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  on  February  5,  1880. 
Midland  Leg^lative  authority  was  given  in  1862  for  the  con- 

«"<^  North-  struction  of  a  line  of  railway  between  Port  Mizabeth 
•BSdlwAVB,  '^^  Gbaham's  Town,  but  nothing  was  done  under 
authority  of  that  enactment,  and  in  1873,  by  Act  13  of 
that  year,  the  construction  was  authorised  of  a  line  from 
Port  Elizabeth  to  Bushman's  Biver,  a  distance  of  56 
nules,  at  a  cost  of  345,0002.  In  the  succeeding  year,  by 
Act  No.  19,  a  loan  of  842,0002.  was  authorised  for  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  Bashman's  Biver  to  Cradock, 
the  distance  being  125^  miles.  It  was  found  necessary 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  to  supplement  this  vote 
by  a  further  sum  of  521,2422.,  mdcing  the  amount 
a&eady  voted  for  this  line  1,363,2422.  The  Act  19  of 
1874  also  authorised  the  construction  of  a  branch  line 
to  Graham's  Town,  taking  off  at  the  Little  Fish  Biver, 
the  estimated  cost  being  328,0002.  This  sum  was 
amended  by  Act  5  of  1876,  which  substituted  the 
Bushman's  Biver  for  the  Little  Fish  Biver  as  the  point 
of  divergence,  t>he  cost  as  estimated  being  reduced  to 
225,0002,  for  the  34  miles,  which  is  the  length  of  the 
sabstituted  line.  A  further  sum  of  226,9242.  was  ap- 
propriated to  this  line  in  the  BaUway  Loan  Act  of  last 
session,  bringing  the  cost  as  now  estimated  to  451,9242. 
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The  North-Eastern  line  was  opened  to  Cooldinis,   etfE  GOLOIT 

128  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth,  in  March  1880,  and  the  

branch  to  Graham's  Town  in  April  1879.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  main  line,  from  Cookhnis  Bridge  to 
Cradock,  53  miles  in  length,  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
straction. 

The  Act  19  of  1874  authorised  the  construction  of  a 
line  from  Zwaartkops — a  point  on  the  north-eastern 
line,  distant  from  Port  Elizabeth  8  miles — ^to  Oraaf- 
Bejnet,  the  sum  of  940,0002.  being  provided  for  that 
purpose.  A  portion  of  this  line,  from  Zwaartkops  to 
Uitenhage,  18  miles  in  length,  had  been  constructed  by 
a  priyate  company,  incorporated  for  the  purpose  in 
1871,  and  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Government  at  a 
sum  of  63,760Z.,  or  an  average  of  4,9042.  per  mile. 
Ghraaf-Reynet  is  distant  from  Zwaartkops  176  miles, 
and  the  amount  roted  in  1874  being  found  insufficient 
for  the  completion  of  the  line,  the  Act  of  1878  autho- 
rises the  expenditure  upon  it  of  a  frirther  sum  of 
176,200Z.,  making  1,116,2002.  in  all.  This  railway  is 
now  completed  and  open  to  Graaf-Beynet. 

A  railway  from  East  London  to  King  William's  EastLon- 
Town,  42  m^es,  and  from  Blaney  Junction  to  Queen's  ^  *°** 
Town,  124  miles,  was  authorised  oy  the  Act  19  of  1874,   tovra'Rail- 
the  estimated  cost  being  1,069,0002.     An  additional  way. 
loan  of  150,0002.  was  au&orised  by  Act  7  of  1877  for 
the  prosecution  of  these  works,  and  in  the  Act  of  last 
session  a  further  sum  of  384,5002.  is  provided  for  their 
completion,  making  the  entire  sum  authorised  for  this 
system  1,603,5002.     In  October  last  this  railway  was 
opened  as  far  as  Cathcart ;  the  section  from  East  London 
to  Blaney,  82  miles,  and  the  branch  from  Blaney  to 
King  William's  Town,  10  miles,  having  been  opened  in 
1^1  ay  1877.     The  whole  line  was  completed  and  opened 
to  Queenstown  in  May  1880. 

The  first  line  of  telegraph  constructed  in  the  colony  Tde- 
was  between  Cape  Town  and  Simon's  Town,  which  was  ff^^P^'c 
opened  in  April  1860.     In  the  Eastern  Province  a  line  ^i^° 
of  telegraph  was  opened  early  in  1861,  connecting  King 
William's  Town  with  the  Port  of  East  London.     During 
the  session  of  1861,  Parliament  authorised  the  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  Hue  of  telegraph  between  Cape  Town 
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GAPE  COLOIT  and  Graham's  Town.  The  first  section  of  this  line^  h^ 
tween  Graham's  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth,  was  opened 
on  Jannary  2,  1862;  and  on  January  8,  1864,  the  whole 
distance  was  completed,  and  formally  opened  in  the 
Commercial  Exchange,  in  presence  of  His  Ezcellencj  the 
Governor,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  a  large  assem- 
blage of  the  public.  On  the  15ih  it  was  pabliclj  opened 
for  the  transmission  of  messages. 

The  line  between  Graham's  Town  and  Ejng  William's 
Town,  and  connected  with  East  London,  was  opened  on 
October  1, 1864.  Since  then  extensions  have  carried  the 
wire  np  to  Kimberlej,  on  the  Diamond  Fields,  to  Queens- 
town,  on  the  Eastern  Frontier,  and  to  Beaufort  West. 
The  total  length  of  all  the  lines  is  2,713  miles. 

The  original  proprietors  were  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Telegraph  Company  (Limited),  and  the  constmc- 
tors  were  Messrs.  Siemens,  Halske  &  Co.,  of  London, 
represented  by  their  engineer,  Mr.  Hoeltzer.  The  lines 
have  lately  been  bought  by  the  Cape  Govemment  for 
45,0O0Z. 

Telegraphic  communication  with  the  Free  State  has 
been  discassed  in  both  Honses  of  the  Legislature  for 
several  sessions,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  arranged 
for  carrying  out  the  project. 

Telegraphic  conmiunication  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  Albert  Docks  and  the  Telegraph  Company's 
office  in  Adderley  Street.  The  charge  for  messages  is 
sixpence  for  twenty  words,  and  includes  free  delivery  in 
Cape  Town  within  a  quarter  of  a  nule  either  side  of 
Adderley  Stjeet,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  docks.  A 
time-signal  apparatus,  with  opening  disc,  has  also  been 
erected  near  the  flagstaff,  over  the  west  quay,  which  is 
dropped  by  electricity  daily  at  the  instant  of  one  o'clock. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  mercantile  community,  tho 
Commercial  Exchange  has  been  included  in  this  circuit, 
and  provided  with  proper  telegraphic  instruments,  and 
receives  shipping  information  every  hour  during  office 
hours. 
Sulmiarine  The  project  of  establishing  telegraphic  communica- 
CaSSu*^^  tion  with  England  was  originated  about  ten  years  ajfo. 
Various  causes  contributed  to  delay  its  execution.  But 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Zulu  war,  and  especially  the 
disaster  of  Isandhlwana,  proved  so  powerfal  a  solvent 
of  all  difficulties,  that  a  contract  was  finally  arranged 
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early  in  1879,  and  the  work  of  laying  the  cable  snccess-  CAPE  CQLMT 
folly  aooomplisbed  on  Christmas  Day  of  that  year.  The 
cables,  which  are  the  work  of  the  Telegraph  Con- 
etmction  and  Maintenance  Company,  are  3,845  miles  in 
length.  They  start  from  Dnrbim  (Natal),  and  proceed, 
wd  Delagoa  Bay,  Mozambiqne  and  Zanzibar,  to  Aden, 
where  they  connect  with  the  lines  of  the  Eastern 
Telegpraph  Company.  A  snitable  repairing  ship  and 
hulk  for  spare  cable  are  proyided.  The  subsidies  granted 
to  the  Eastern  and  Sooth  African  Telegpraph  Company  on 
aooonnt  of  the  cable,  and  whicl^  are.  payable  in  quarterly 
instalments  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  are : — 

From  the  British  Qovemmetit,  85,0002.  per  annnm. 
„      Cape  Government      1^,0002.         ,, 
„      Natal  Oovemmeni      5,000Z.         „ 
ff      Portng^ese  Gk>Yem- 

ment  (subject  to 

ratification  by  the 

Cortes)     .        .        5,0002.         ^ 

The  lines  were  opened  for  pnblio  messages  on  December 
29,1879. 

The  Mountain  Passes  for  carrying  the  highways  The  Moan- 
through  the  mountain  ranges  are  amongst  the  princijml  t>ui  Paasea. 
works  of  the  colony,  and  reflectthe  highest  credit  on  the 
colonial  engineers.  The  roads  are  frequently  taken  by  a 
sig-zag  course  several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  climb  heights  which  to  a  stranger's  eye 
might  appear  almost  inaccessible  i  at  one  time  cut 
in  the  side  of  a  ravine,  and  at  another  carried  on 
by  retaining  waUs.  The  principal  parses  are  Bain's 
Kloof,  Sir  Lowry's  Pass,  Tradouw  Pass,  Bobinson's 
Pass,  Mitchell's  Pass,  Montagu  Pass,  the  Eatberg 
and  Stormberg  Passes,  &c. 

Commereial  Statistics  and  Information. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  and  imports  Trade  of 
of  the  colony  for  the  year  1879.  It  will  be  observed,,  the  Colony. 
however,  that  the  value  of  the  precious  stones  exported 
is  not  declared,  in  consequence  of  very  few  of  the 
diamond  parcels  being  entered  as  freight.  Three  and 
a  half  millions  sterling  must  be  added  for  the  unregis- 
tered value  of  precious  stones  exported  during  the 
year: — 
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JS^ortsfar  the  Year  endJing  Decemler  31, 1879. 


CAPE  QOLonr 


Articuv 

Quantities 

Declvad 

£ 

•Aloes.        •        •        •        •    pounds 

473,143 

6.SH 

Ai'gal „ 

82,563 

1,909 

Copper  Ore         .        .        .    tons 

U,17» 

283,885 

Corn,  Grain,  and  Meal,  yiz. : — 

Barley  ....    poands 

146,050 

619 

Beans  and  Peas     .        •        „ 

12,195 

94 

Bran     .        .        »        »        „ 

823,120 

1,423 

Flonr    .        .        .        .        „ 

274,800 

2,262 

Maize    .        .        ,        .        „ 

65,634 

252 

Oats 

2,586,220 

14,038 

Wheat  .        .        *        .        „ 

64,960 

444 

Cotton        .        .        .        .        „ 

11,816 

290 

Feathers  (Ostrich)      . 

96,582 

663,756 

Fish(Cnred)       .        .        .        „ 
Fruit  (Dried)      .        .        .        „ 

8,956,881 
114,955 

25,997 
1.967 

Hair  (Angora)     .        .        .        ,, 

2,288,116 

130.775 

Hides  (Ox  and  Cow)  .        •  niunber 

104,281 

39,092 

Horns         .        .        .        .        „ 

51,803 

4,603 

Horses       .        .        .        ,        „ 

207 

6.000 

iTorj pounds 

79,225 

23,769 

Precious  Stones,  Tiz.  :•— 

r  • 

Diamonds     .        .        .    number 

_ 



Skins,  viz. : — 

Goat     .        .        .        .        „ 

687,570 

73,675 

Sheep    .        .        .        .        „ 
Spirits,  vis. : — 

1,480,875 

138,477 

Brandy.        .        .        «   gallons 

6,296 

1,445 

Wine,  Tiz. : — 

OoDstantia     .        •        •        », 

2,843 

1,940 

Ordinaiy       .        .        .        „ 

72,569 

14,095 

Wool,  Sheep's,  riz. :— ■ 

Fleece,  washed      .        •    pounds 

8.045,573 

360,625 

Scour^         .        .        .        ,, 

22,233,113 

1,515,354 

Grease , 

Total  value  of  above  Articles      •        , 

9,808,907 
•        • 

280,630 

£3,582,939 

Total  value  of  other  Artides       •        • 
Grand  total  value  of  Exports      •        • 

•  • 

•  • 

^^^r  ^^  ■  ^^  ^^  ^^  ■  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

81,796 

£3,664,735 

Add  for  nnregistered  Diamonds  .        . 

Total     . 

• 

•        • 

3,500,000 

£7,164,735 
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ImporiBfoT  the  Yew  ending  December  31, 1879. 


Affncus 

Imported 

Bntered  for 
Connunption 

Agrienltmal  Implements . 

value 

£48,819 

£47.988 

Ale  and  Beer    . 

gallons 

807.305 

809,083 

Apparel  and  Slop*    . 
Coffee      .... 

value 

£479,059 

£477,627 

pounds 

8,622,097 

8,826,621 

C!om,   Grain,  and  Meal, 

* 

▼IE.  r— 
Beans  and  Peas 

f* 

583,614 

490,324 

Barley       .        •        • 

»> 

959,320 

765,670 

Bran  •        •        •        • 

»> 

2,251,105 

2,285,960 

Flonr 

>i 

26,888,503 

25,878,071 

Maize        •        •        • 

f> 

18,595,186 

17,925,802 

Oats .        .        •        • 

ff 

2,428,797 

1,750,141 

Wheae       . 

It 

20,965,925 

28.589,696 

Cotton  Manofactores 

value 

£724,255 

£719,800 

Gunpowder       .        •        • 

pounds 

291,798 

816,489 

Gons        .... 

number 

6,867 

6,866 

Gun-barrels 

f« 

8 

8 

Haberdashery  &  Millinery 

value 

£687,168 

£683,779  * 

Hardware,    Cutlery,    and 

Ironmongeiy . 

>» 

£498,416 

£501,165 

Iron,  vis. : — 

Bar,  Bolt,  and  Bod    . 

tf 

£81,140 

£81,186 

Leather  Manufactures 

If 

£845,264 

£844,680 

Linen  Manufactures . 

*» 

£79,907 

£78,780 

Bice          .... 

pounds 

14,588,483 

10.714,675 

Saddlery  and  Harness 

value 

£107,918 

£106,983 

Silk  Manufactures    .        • 

f) 

£11,291 

£11,323 

Spirits  (all  sorts)      •        • 

gallons 

219,009 

179,437 

Sugar,  via. : — 

Not  Befined 

pounds 

24,587,100 

24,671,197 

Kefined  or  Candy 

If 

1,267,524 

1,194,677 

Molasses   .        .        • 

n 

1,181,771 

934,115 

Tea 

9* 

886,810 

879,599 

Tobacco,  viz.: — 

TTnmannfactured        • 

n 

177,865 

105,809 

Manufactured    .        • 

II 

819.085 

374,446 

Cigars       .        •        • 

number 

1,208.845 

1,222,545 

&  83,420  lbs. 

lbs.  84,535 

Wine        .... 

gallons 

78,102 

62,694 

Wood,  viz.: — 

Unmanufactured        .  < 

subic  feet 

1,989,492 

2,014,818 

Woollen  Manufactures      .    value 
Total  value  of  above  Articles     . 

279,456 

279,782 

£5,008,978 

£4,928,129 

Total  value  of  other  Articles     . 
Grand  total  value  of  Articles 

2,071,251 

1,950,895 

£7,080,229 

£6,879,022 

CAPEGOLOn 
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MPE  COLNY        Table  showing  the  comparative  exports  of  wool  from 
1859  to  1879,  from  the  principal  ports  of  the  Colony. 


Anwual  BoBports  of  Wool  from  the  Ports 
Port  Elizabeth,  1859  to  1879, 


of  Cape  Toion  and 
inclusive. 


Twenty- 
one  yean' 
Wool 
Export 


Year 

OepeTown* 

FortEUiabefht 

Totel 

IbB. 

Ita. 

IbB. 

1859 

4,024,662 

15,465,632 

19,490,194 

1860 

8,734,219 

19.438,566 

23,172,785 

1861 

4,082,483 

20,740,80'1 

24,823.284 

1862 

8,840,703 

21,197,515 

25,038,218 

1863 

8.071,331 

27,011,694 

30.982,92& 

1864 

8.616,296 

32,680,402 

86,296,698 

1866 

3,839,854 

28.806,881 

82,646.685 

1866 

5,023,610 

30,205,679 

35,229.289 

1867 

4,987,256 

31,039,858 

36,026,614 

1868 

4,712,631 

31.753,679 

36,466,810 

1869 

2.617.006 

84,373,456 

36,891,063 

1870 

3,478,367 

83.809,934 

37,283,291 

1871 

6,226,758 

40,062,881 

46,279.639 

1872 

— 

— 

48,822,462 

1873 

7,891,294 

88,002,452 

40,898,746 

1874 

7,191,847 

85,428,634 

42,620,481 

1876 

7.068,418 

33,271,256 

40.389,674 

1876 

5,970,981 

28,890,858 

34,861,389 

1877 

6,341,077 

29,679,494 

86,020.671 

1878 

5,779,241 

26,347,926 

82,127,167 

1879 

5,841,691 

84,245,902 

40,087,593 

*  Including  Port  Beaufort  and  Moaael  Bay. 
t  Including  Port  Alfred  and  East  London. 
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GAPE  60L0IT  Gomparatiye  table  of  shipping,  with  exports  and  im- 
ports  for  1859  to  1879.  At  least  two  millions  sterling 
per  annum  mnst  be  added  to  the  last  twelve  years  for 
the  value  of  diamonds  exported. . 


NwmJbeT  cmd  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  ouiwarde,  with 

the  Vahie  of  Exports. 


Exports 
for  twenty- 
ono  years. 


Yew 

Bntered  Oatwards 

CoastiHse 

Bxports 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Vahie 

1869 

662 

292,611 

432 

71,841 

X 
2,021.371 

1860 

695 

271,346 

347 

64,012 

2,080.398 

1861 

612 

242,102 

339 

64,349 

1,972,700 

1862 

784 

321,362 

819 

47,821 

1.957,686 

1863 

688 

242,119 

298 

60.698 

2,224,446 

1864 

640 

266,768 

837 

68,600 

2,895,673 

1866 

678 

264,668 

386 

62,804 

2,145,234 

1866 

622 

234,046 

347 

79,886 

2,690,348 

1867 

678 

269,024 

418 

99,113 

2,405,409 

1866 

639 

244,104 

482 

181,838 

2,306,698 

1869 

494 

266,262 

469 

110,089 

2,189,689 

1870 

409 

182,936 

684 

161,261 

2,453,768 

1871 

898 

172,002 

626 

172,660 

8.408,635 

1872 

487 

226,614 

694 

242,077 

4,757;494 

1873 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,761,310 

1874 

668 

326,909 

890 

364,946 

4,188,858 

1876 

682 

361,908 

966 

636,628 

4,088,125 

1876 

646 

379,309 

938 

788,176 

8,399,745 

1877 

648 

463,696 

968 

778,178 

3,542,694 

1878 

728 

640,872 

1,061 

1,064,800 

8.312,979 

1879 

917 

761,636 

1,239 

1,289,333 

3,664,735 

Imports 
for  twenty- 
one  years. 


Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  intoards,  with  the 

Value  of  Imports. 


Tear 

Bntered  InwazdB 

CoastwlM 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Yalne 

1869 

724 

814,203 

893 

67,861 

2,579,359 

1860 

692 

273,632 

322 

56,402 

2.665.902 

1861 

649 

268,981 

327 

68.076 

2,605,305 

1862 

738 

321,336 

306 

42,201 

2,785,853 

1868 

629 

252,739 

285 

44,777 

2.275,833 

1864 

669 

273,926 

330 

54,631 

2,471,339 

1866 

556 

264,931 

847 

66,924 

2,111.332 

1866 

648 

244,891 

342 

80,179 

1.940,281 

1867 

620 

269,208 

394 

98,577 

2,514,385 

CUBSBNCT* 
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Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  inwards^  ^c, — continned. 


'V-^m^ 

Entered  Inwardfl 

Coastwise 

Imports 

xou* 

Ko. 

Tons 

No. 

Tods 

Value 

1868 

680 

261,420 

443 

126,470 

1,966,164 

1869 

-  464 

280,113 

497 

146,664 

1,953,091 

1870 

417 

186,204 

664 

149,306 

2,362,043 

1871 

412 

176,626 

617 

167,612 

2,686,298 

1872 

624 

246,617 

686 

237,039 

4,388,728 

1878 

— 

— 

— 

6,130,066 

1874 

636 

308,927 

891 

347,663 

6,424,273 

1876 

668 

384,427 

981 

626,399 

6.731,319 

1876 

678 

399,664 

928 

730,629 

6,666,077 

1877 

674 

471,610 

941 

790,947 

6,168,348 

1878 

793 

697,478 

1,037 

1,037,548 

6,161,023 

1879 

986 

820,086 

1,262 

1,319,097 

6,879,022 

ejkPceoLoiY 


corcrs  and  papeb  ctjbbency. 

Coins. 

The  coins  io  circnlation  are  exclasiyelj  British,  with  Goins  in 
ihe  exception  of  the  sovereign  and  half-sovereign  of  the  ci^culatioik 
Sydney  Mint,  New  South  Wales,  which  became  legal 
tender  by  Her  Majesty's  proclamation,  November  16, 
1866,  published  in  Cape  Town  on  January  24,  1867. 
They  consist  in  gold,  of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns ; 
in  silver,  of  crowns,  half-crowns,  florins,  shillings,  six- 
pences, fourpences,  threepences,  and  one-and-a-halipenny 
pieces ;  and  in  copper  or  bronze,  of  pennies,  halfpennies, 
and  fEirthings.     There  is  no  colonial  coin. 

The  Home  Government  have  established  the  British  Legal 
coin  as  a  circulating  medium  of  the  colony,  and  have  ^^d^* 
directed  that  it  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  discharge  of 
all  debts  due  to  individuals  and  to  the  public,  at  the 
rate  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  (\s.  6(2.)  sterling  for 
each  paper  rix-doliar,  at  which  rate  the  value  of  the  rix- 
dollar,  formerly  the  only  currency  in  the  colony,  and 
fluctuating  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange  with  Eng. 
land,  was  consequently  fixed  by  ordinance  of  the  Governor 
in  Council,  No.  2,  bearing  date  June  5, 1865.  The  coins 
in  'Circulation  have  not  been  pierced,  cut^  defitced,  or 
otherwise  altered ;  neither  have  their  respective  values 
been  diminished  or  augmented* 
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CAPE  GOLOIT        Foreign  ooins  exist  in  rerj  small  qnantities,  smd 
'  not  used  as  a  oircalatiBg  mediam. 


Paper 
currency. 


Joint-stock 
banks. 


Paper  Cnrrenoy: 

There  is  no  Government  paper  currencj  now  exist- 
ing in  the  Colony.  The  only  paper  correnoy  is  that 
issned  by  the  joint-stock  banks,  npon  which  there  is  no 
restriction  put  by  law.  There  is,  however,  a  duty  of 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  average  monthly  circula- 
tion payable  to  Government  by  the  banks.  The  follow- 
ing table  is  extracted  from  the  Colonial  Blue  Book  for 
1879,  and  gives  the  circulation  of  each  bank  for  the  year 
1878,  together  with  the  amount  of  capital,  number  of 
shares,  reserve  fund,  and  other  useful  information :— 


Banks 

Capital 
(Nominal)  a 

Shares  a 

Paid  up  5 

Reesrro 
Fund  b 

CIreo- 1 
lationl 

Gape  of  Good  Hope  e 
South  Atrioan  . 
Colonial     .       • 
Union  tf     . 
Gape  Commercial «  . 
Lcmdoa   and    South 

African  . 
standard/.       . 
Oriental  Bank  Corp.  g 
Steaenboadh 
Western    ProTinoe, 

PaarlA  .       .       . 
Faarli 
WeLUngton  i     . 

merdaland  A^ila 

Oaledon  AgricultOTBl 
flwellflndam 

7R.300 

75,000 

In.  liquidation 

110,300 

194,728 

Fused  in  Stand. 
4,000,000 
1,600,000 

Ceased  to  eidst 

60,000 
41,430 
80,000 

Ceased  to  eidst 
25,810 
In  liquidation 
Ceased  to  exist 
In  liquidation 
61,860 
80,000 

£ 

1,606 
1,500 

ll.nSO 
10,394 

84,000 
00,000 

9,000 
2.762 
8,000 

2,280 

2,074 
8,000 

£ 
75,800 
45,000 

55.160 
82,884 

850,000 
1,500,000 

80,000 
18,810 
15,000 

6,826 

25,925 
16,500 

£ 
84.700 
10,000 

10,000 
60,888 

970,000 
325,000 

18,000 

7,000 

817 

8^500 

10,028 
10,612 

£ 
14,885 

8,800 

18,800 
99,888 

889,441 
184,810 

6M70 
81.530 
10,825 

7^ 

19,080 
5,990 

Somerset   ... 
Oraaf-Beynet  < 
Kaflruian  Colonial  . 

Total  .       .  « 

8,148,918 

188,486 

2,685,974 

798,849 

685^988 

a.  The  figures  in  this  colnmn  are,  with  the  ezoeption  of  tliose 
opposite  the  Dames  of  the  first  fire  banks,  taken  nom  Uie  Civil 
Commissioners'  returns,  b.  The  figures  in  this  colnmn  regarding 
1878  are  taken  from  the  statements  published  by  Gorenmient 
Notice  No.  97,  January  21,  1879,  for  half-year  ended  December  31, 
1878.  e.  London  and  Westminster  Bank  ia  correspondent.  tL 
Alliance  Bank  ditto,  e.  London  and  County  Bank  ditto.  /.  Head 
office :  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  g.  Head  office :  Thread- 
needle  Street,  London,  E.C.  h.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Bank,  agents 
in  Cape  Town.    t.  Cape  Commercial  Bank,  ditto. 


jtBYENUB. 
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The 

revenue. 


THE  BEVBNTJE  AJSTD  CITSTOMSy  &o. 

The  reyenae  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  derived  from  an  CJIPE  COLORY 
ad  vaior&m  duty  on  all  goods  imported  (with  some  few 
exceptions\  quit-rents,  stamp  dnties,  and  duties  on  the 
transfer  of  landed  property,  noose  tax,  and  spirit  duties. 
Snbjeot  to  oocasioaiaL  fluctuations,  owing  to  temporary 
depression  or  sudden  impetus  of  trade,  it  shows  a  steady 
and  sabstantial  increase  from  year  to  year,  that  for  1872 
being  considerably  larger  than  any  previous  year. 

^e  following  is  the  statement  of  the  revenue  and 
axpenditnre  from  the  year  1658  :-— 


Year 
1858 
1669 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 


»» 


arreftrs 
1876  half-year 

1876-77  . 
1877-78  . 


BemniA 

£463,010 

660,926 

742,771 

748,866 

716.488 

767,608 

687,713 

837,529 

732,297 

898,825 

642,322 

693,245 

831,211 

836,097 

1,161,648 

1,218,619 

1,538,551 

1,602,918 

827,386 
1,319,603 
1,686,308 


Bxpenditare 

£494,989 

664,646 

729,689 

763,237 

683,792 

682,866 

633,937 

870,089 

691,788 

885,196 

668,382 

648,732 

795,696 

764,914 

922,567 

2,158,658« 

1.357,464 

2,272,276 

779,026 

1,412,677 

3,503,67  If 
8,627,630 


Reventie 
and  ex- 
penditure 
for  twenty, 
one  yean. 


The  sources  of  this  levenue  in  1877-78  were 
follows: — 


Sonroeeof 
revenue. 


Coatoma  •  •  • 
Land  Sales  .  •  . 
Land  Bevenne  .  • 
Bents,  ezdnsive  of  Land 


£776,776 

50,918 

90,326 

2,717 


*  Inelnding  851,442^.  for  pnzchaae  of  Gape  Town  and  WeUingtoo 
Bailway. 

t  Including  75,278^  for  purchase  of  Wynbeig  Railway. 
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Stamp 
daties. 


Licences. 


Transfer  Dues iS72,082 

Auction  Dues ,  19,662 

Succession  Duties 7,222 

Taxes,  House  Duty         •        •        •        •        •  8 

Stamps,  Stamp  licences         •        •        •        •  99,981 

Bank  Notes  Dutj 6,957 

Postage 61,482 

Fines,  Forfeitures,  and  Fees  of  Oouxt      •        •  15,678 

Fees  of  Office 6,991 

Sale  of  Government  Property         .        .        .  2,744 
Beimbursements  in  aid  of  expenses  incurred 

by  Goyemment 36,101 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 6,569 

Interest  and  Premioms 8,016 

Special  Receipts •  2,368 

Railway  Receipts 274,545 

Telegraph  Receipts        .....  28,419 

Stamp  Duties  are  cliarged,  under  Act  No.  3  of  1864^ 
and  Act  No.  13  of  1870,  upon  legal  documents,  agree- 
ments, arbitrations  and  awards,  bills,  notes,  cheqaes,  Ac. 
The  following  list  of  licences  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers : — 

£   9.   i, 
'  For  exercising  the  trade  of  a  baker  in  this  colony  .    8  15    0 
For  exercising  the  trade  of  a  butcher  in  this  colony .    8  16    0 

For  keeping  a  biUiard  table 7  10    0 

For  kilhng  game 0    7    6 

For  hawkers,  or  travelling  traders,  trayelling  with- 
out any  vehicle,  or  with  only  one  vehicle  .        .     1  10    0 
Do.         do.  travelling  with  more  vehicles  than  one  .300 

For  dealing  by  wholesale 4    0    0 

For  carrying  on  the  business  of  an  auctioneer  .  .10  0  0 
For  keeping  a  bonding  warehouse  .  .  .  .  20  0  0 
For  selling  wines  and  roirits   .        .        .        •        .  20    0    0 

For  dealing  in  gunpowder 3    0    0 

For  selling  stamps .050 

For  every  apothecary  or  chemist  or  druggist  .  .800 
I^For  keeping  a  retail  shop  .  .  .  .  .  1  10  0 
To  cut  reeds  on  Government  land,  per  1,000  bundles  .009 
Special  licence  for  the  solemnization  of  marriage      .        .500 

1.  The  above-mentioned  licences  shall  either  be  writ- 
ten npon  paper  duly  stamped,  or  shall  have  adhesive 
stamps  of  the  proper  value  affixed  to  them  before  being 
issued.  1£  adhesive  stamps  be  used,  they  must  be  can- 
celled bj  writing  thereon  the  name  of  the  officer  issuing 
the  licence,  and  the  date  on  which  he  shall  write  the 
same. 


g 
s 
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2.  AH  sneh  of  the  above  licences  as  are  annual  sliall,  CAPE  GOLOIT 
no  matter  at  what  period  of  the  year  they  may  be  taken 

out,  expire  on  December  31  then  next  When  any  such 
annual  Hoenoe  shall  be  issued  upon  or  after  June  1,  there 
shall  be  payable  only  one  half  of  the  appointed  sum.  If 
taken  out  at  any  time  before  June  1,  there  shall  be  no 
deduction. 

3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  resident  magistrate, 
justice  of  the  peace,  field-comet,  assistant  field-comet,  or 
chief  constable,  to  demand  from  any  person  'travelling  in 
this  colony  as  a  hawker  or  trader  me  production  of  his 
licence ;  and  unless  such  person  shall,  on  such  demand, 
produce  a  licence  duly  stamped,  and  still  in  force,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  person  demanding  the  same  to  carry 
and  convey  the  bawker  or  trader,  with  his  goods,  to  the 
nearest  resident  magistrate,  and  such  magistrate  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  try  the  offender,  although  no  act  of 
trading  may  be  proved  to  have  been  done  within  the 
district  of  such  magistrate. 

4.  The  licence  as  an  apothecary,  or  chemist,  or  drug- 
gist, shall  cover  all  dealings  as  an  apothecary  and  chemist 
and  druggist,  as  well  as  all  dealings  covered  by  the 
retail  shop  licence,  and  must  be  taken  out  by  every 
snrffeon,  doctor  of  medicine,  or  other  person  selling  any 
medicines,  patent  or  otherwise.  Every  wholesale  and 
every  retail  licence  shall  authorise  the  sale  of  patent 
and  homoBopathic  medicines,  and  no  licence  as  an 
apothecary,  chemist,  or  draggist  shall  be  necessary  for 
so  doing. 

5.  So  much  of  this  tariff  as  relates  to  annual  licences 
shall  commence  on  January  1,  1865,  and  not  sooner, 
anything  contained  in  the  concluding  section  of  this  Act 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

6.  The  charge  for  the  licence  to  keep  a  retail  shop 
shall  continue  to  be  that  prescribed  by  Ordinance  Ko.  ll 
of  1846,  namely,  12.  lOs. 

7.  No  licence  shall  be  necessary  for  selling  postage 
stamps. 

8.  Evexy  wholesale  licence  shall  authorise  all  deal- 
ings  authorised  by  the  retail  ^op  licence  fw  well  as  all 
dealings  by  wholesale. 
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Cnstoms  InfbrmatioiL 

The  following  general  regalations  are  in  force  in 
the  Beyeral  ports  of  the  Gape  Cdony : — 

TABLE  OF  CUSTOMS  DTTTIBS 

jMthoriBed  to  he  kvUd  wder  Act  No.  I  of  IM^^l,  tmd  Jbt  S^.20 

of  1870. 

£    s.  d. 
Ale  or  beer,  the  g&Uon   •       •       •       •       •       •       .004 

Batter,  the  100  lbs. •        •    0  10    6 

Candles,  the  lb 003 

Cheese,  the  100  Ibe. 0  IS    6 

Chicory,  the  100  lbs.       •       •       •        •       •       •        .0186 

Cider,  the  gallon     .        .        •       ••       •       •        .004 

Cinnamon  or  Cassia,  the  lb. «    0    0    6 

Cloves,  the  lb •       .004 

Coals,  eoke,  or  patent  fnel,  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs.      •        .009 

Coffee,  the  100  lbs 0  IS    6 

Confectionery  and  sweetmeats,  the  100  Iba.     •       •        •    0  12    6 
Com  and  grain,  viz. : — 

Barley,  the  100  lbs. 0    0    8 

Oats,  the  100  lbs 0    0    8 

Maize,  the  100  lbs 0    0    8 

"Wheat,  the  100  lbs 0    0    8 

Dates,  the  100  lbs.  .        .        .        •        .        .        .080 

Fish  in  cases  hermetically  sealed,  or  in  bottles,  jars,  kegs, 
or  kids  not  being  the  produce  of  AfHca,  for  100/.  ralue  10    0    0 

Flour,  wheaten,  the  100  lbs 0    2    6 

Ftoit,  dried,  TiB. : — 

Currants,  raisins,  or  figs,  the  100  lbs.       •        •       •    0  10    0 

Other  sorts,  the  100  lbs. 0    6    0 

Ginger,  viz. : — 

Dry,  the  lb 0    0    2 

Preserved,  or  chow-chow,  the  lb 0    0    4 

Gnnpowder,  the  lb.  ...••••    0    0    6 

Ghins  or  gun-barrels,  the  barrel 10    0 

liaid,  the  100  lbs .        .    0  10    0 

Mace,  the  lb .        .009 

Meat,  salt  or  cured,  and  not  in  cases  hermetically  sealed, 

the  100  lbs. 0    6    0 

Meat,  potted  or  in  cases  hermetically  sealed,  for  every 

100/.  value  . 10    0    0 

Mules,  each 100 

Kutmegs,  the  lb .006 

Oils  of  all  descriptions,  including  kerosene,  imported  in 
vessels  containing  not  less  than  one  gallon  or  91  lbs., 
chemical,  essential,  perfiuned,  and  castor  oils,  and  fiah 
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TABLE  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES— am/ifi«ecf. 

£  B.   d.    CAPE  CfllOW 
in  a  raw  state,  ihe  produce  of  Afdca  excepted, 

the  gallon  or  per  9^  lbs 0    0    6 

Oils,  not  subjeet  to  the  preceding  rate  of  dnty,  except  fish 
oils  in  a  raw  state,  the  produce  of  Africa,  for  every 

lOO;.  Talne 10    0    0 

Baddy,  the  100  lbs. 0    16 

Pepper,  the  100  lbs. 0  12    6 

Firtols  or  pistol  bazrehi,  each 0  10    0 

Bice,  the  100  lbs 0    2    6 

Salt,  in  balk  or  in  begs,  or  other  packages  of  not  lees 

dian  100  lbs.,  the  100  lbs 0    0    8 

Salt,  other  than  above  described,  for  every  1002.  value  .  10    0    0 
Soap,  not  perfumed,  if  imported  in  pai^ages  of  not  less 

than  60  Ibs^  the  100  lbs. 0    8    0 

Soap,  other  than  that  above  described,  ^e  100  lbs.        .    0  10    0 
Spirits,  of  all  sorts,  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof 
by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 

greater  strength,  the  gallon 0    8    8 

Spirits,  sweetened  or  mixed,  so  that  the  degree  of  strength 

cannot  be  ascertained,  the  gallcm       .        •        .        .090 

Spirits,  perftamed,  the  gallon 0    9    6 

Sugar,  vis. : — 

Unrefined,  the  100  lbs 0    5    6 

Befined,  or  candy,  the  100  lbs.        •        •        •        .080 

Molasses,  the  100  lbs. 0    3    0 

Tallow,  the  100  lbs 0    4    0 

Tamarinds,  the  100  lbs.        •       •       •       •       •       .050 

Tea,  the  lb 0    0    7i 

Tobacco,  viz. : — 

Not  mannfactnred,  the  lb 0    0    9 

Mannfactored  (not  cigars)  or  snnff,  the  lb.      •        .016 

CSgars  (at  the  option  of  the  \  the  1,000  .        .        .    1  10    0 

oiBcen  of  Customs)         J  or  the  lb.  .  .080 

and  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  in  addition  in 
either  case. 

Tinegsr,  the  gallon 0    0    4 

Wme,  the  gallon 0    4    4 

Wood,  manu&ctured,  the  cubic  foot       .        .  .002 

Ooods  not  being  enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise 
ehai^ged  with  dutr,  and  not  prohibited  to  be  imported 
into  or  used  in  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  GK>od  Hope, 
te  erezy  1002.  value         •       •       •       •       •       •  10    0    0 

Agricalinral  xnacbinery — ^namely,  reaping,  tlirashiiig,  Articles 
and  winnowing  machines;  animals,  living   (excepting  SjJL^^™ 

x2  ^* 
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G4PE  (rOLORT  mnles) ;  anchors  and  chain  cables  for  ships'  use,  bookv 

and  mnsic,  printed,  and  printed  stationery  for  the  nae  of 

schools ;  bottles  of  common  glass  imported  fall ;  balUon 
or  coin;  engravings  and  photographs;  *  feathers, 
ostrich;  *fish,  other  than  the  above  described;  flowers 
of  snlphnr;  *&Tait,  green,  including  ooooannts;  guano 
and  other  manures ;  *  hides,  oz  and  cow ;  *  horns,  ditto  i 

*  ditto,  wild  animals;  ice;  *  ivory  ^  maps  or  charts; 
metal  composition  or  sheathing ;  *oil,  fish ;  *ore,  copper 
and  other ;  pictures,  being  oil  or  water-colour  paintings; 
picture  frames  in  use  for  paintings  or  engravings ;  pro- 
visions or  stores  of  every  description,  imported  or  sup- 
plied for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty's  land  or  sea  forces, 
when  the  customs  duties  shall  not  have  been  paid  there- 
on ;    rattans;    seeds,  bulbs,  or  plantsf;    *skin8,  seal; 

*  skins,  sheep;  *  skins,  wild  animals;  specimenB  illus- 
trative of  natural  history ;  staves ;  stones  of  marble,  for 
building  or  ornamental  purposes;  wine,  imported  or 
taken  out  of  bond  for  the  use  of  military  officers  serving 
on  full  pay  in  this  colony,  and  also  for  the  use  of  officers 
of  Her  Majesty's  navy,  serving  on  board  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  subject,  however,  to  such  regulations  as 
the  Governor  shall  think  fit  to  make ;  and  provided  that 
if  any  such  wines  shall  be  subsequently  sold  in  this 
colony,  except  for  the  use  or  consumption  of  any  of 
Her  Majesty  s  military  or  naval  officers  serving  as  afore- 
said, the  same  shall  be  forfeited  and  be  liable  to  seizure 
accordingly.  All  articles  of  naval  or  military  uniform 
or  appoin^ents,  imported  by  officers  stationed  in  this 
colony  for  their  own  use. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  No.  4  of  1854  (allowed  and 
confirmed  by  Her  Majesty),  which  came  into  operation 
on  June  26,  1855,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is 
payable  upon  foreign  reprints  of  books  and  reviews  first 
composed,  written,  or  published  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  protected  by  copyright  laws. 

*  Being  the  grQWth  and  pjrodncjD  of  Africa  and  not  manufiietiind, 
bnt  in  the  raw  state. 

t  Importation  of  bnlbs  and  plapts,  as  also  of  all  vines,  or  cut- 
tings or  portions  of  vine  plants  prohibited  by  GK>varn]neat  notiee  of 
Jaauaxy  29, 1880.. 
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Soek  Dnes  on  Goods  landed  or  shipped. 

By  the  Act  No.  22  of  1872,  it  is  provided  that  the  CAPC  eOlOIT 
following  dues  will  be  levied  on  goods  landed  or  shipped  Dock  dues. 
in  the  harbour  of  Table  Bay : — 

Upon  all  goods  landed  from  or  shipped  to  ports  or 
places  beyond  the  limits  of  this  colony,  or  transhipped, 
4$.  6d,  per  ton. 

Upon  coals,  2$.  6d, 

Upon  all  goods  landed  from  or  shipped  to  ports 
or  places  witUn  the  limits  of  this  colony,  2«.  3a.  per 
ton. 

On  horses,  mules,  asses,  and  homed  cattle,  landed, 
shipped,  or  transhipped,  5«.  each. 

On  calves,  sheep,  pigs  and  goats,  landed,  shipped,  or 
transhipped,  Sd.  each. 

Upon  goods  less  than  a  ton,  viz. : — 

One-fifth  of  a  ton  and  under  £0  10 
Over  one-fifth  .  .  .020 
Over  two-fifths  .  •  .030 
Over  three-fifths  .  •  .040 
Over  four-fifths  .  .  .050 
Upon  one  ton  and  any  fraction  of 
a  ton,  but  less  than  two  tons    .    0  10    0 

Exemptioni, 

1st.  AH  naval  and  miUtanr  stores  for  the  use  of  her  Exemp- 
Ifajesty's  naval  and  military  forces,  or  for  the  use  of  her  ^^""^ 
Majesty's  civil  departments. 

2nd.  All  stores  for  the  use  of  her  Majesty  in  her 
Local  Executive  Government. 

3rd.  Such  reasonable  personal  baggage  of  passengers 
and  of  masters  and  seamen  as  Customs  duties  shall  not 
be  levied  on. 

4th.  All  such  militaiT  and  naval  baggage  as  Customs 
duties  shall  not  be  levied  on. 

5th.  All  provisions  and  stores,  not  liable  to  Customs 
duties,  shipped  at  this  port,  for  daily  consumption  on 
board  the  ship  while  in  harbour. 

6th.  All  ftTiiTTHLlii^  living,  not  specified  in  the  above 

tariff. 
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MOSMI 

Bay. 
Dock  dues. 


WE  COLOIT        7th.  Goals  shipped,  on  whioh  the  dock  dues  were 
paid  when  landed. 

Hosael  Bay. 

(JTnder  Act  7  of  ISeO.) 

1st.  Upon  all  wool  shipped  or  landed  in  Mossel  Bay 
there  shall  be  payable  and  be  paid  Sd.  for  and  npon 
every  one  hnndi>Bd  ponnds  of  the  weight  thereof. 

2nd.  Upon  all  goods,  articles,  matters,  or  things, 
except  wool,  shipped  or  landed  in  Mossel  Bay,  dnes 
shall  be  payable  and  be  paid  at  and  after  the  rate  of 
78.  6d,  for  every  one  hnndred  pounds  of  the  value 
thereof. 

Exemptions, 

1st.  All  pnbHc  stores,  naval  or  military  baggage,  and 
personal  bag;gage  of  passengers. 

2nd.  All  ships'  stores  ontwards. 

3rd.  All  goods  exported  npon  whioh  whar&ge  had 
been  paid  npon  importation.  • 

4tn.  All  snrplns  stores  or  provisions  for  the  nse  of 
whaling  vessels. 

5th.  Coin  and  bnlHon  (Act  No.  26  of  1864). 


£xenip- 

tiODB. 


Port 

Elizabeth. 
Dock  dues. 


Exemp- 


Fort  ElizabefL 

(Under  Act  10  of  1858.) 

1st.  Upon  all  wool  shipped  or  landed  in  Algoa  Bay 
there  shall  be  payable  and  be  paid  dd*  for  and  npon  every 
one  hnndred  ponnds  of  the  weight  thereof. 

2nd.  Upon  all  goods,  articles,  matters,  or  things, 
except  wool,  shipped  or  landed  in  Algoa  Bay,  dnes  shall 
be  payable  and  be  paid  at  and  after  the  rate  of  5f .f  for 
every  one  hnndred  ponnds  of  the  value  thereofl 

Exemptions, 

1st.  All  public  stores,  naval  or  military  baggagey^and 
personal  baggage  of  passengers. 
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2nd.  Ships'  stores  ontwards.  CAPE 

3rd.  AU  goods  shipped  upon  which  dues  had  been 

on  importation  nnder  this  Act. 
4th.  All  goods  shiptped  to  or  landed  from  any  place 
within  the  colony. 

5Ul  Coin  and  bnlHon  (Act  No.  26  of  1864). 


Fort  Alfred  (Kowie). 

{Under  Ad  10  of  1866-67.) 

let.  Upon  all  wool  shipped  or  landed  at  the  Kowie  Port 
Harbour  there  shall  be  payable  and  be  paid  6d.  for  and  ^^i 
npon  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  weight  thereof. 

2nd.  Upon  all  goods,  articles,  matters,  or  things, 
except  wool,  shipped  or  lajided  at  the  said  harboor,  dues 
shaU.  be  payable  and  be  paid  at  and  after  the  rate  of  10«. 
for  eyery  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  value  thereof 

E9BempH<m$. 

Ist.  AU  public  stores,  naval  and  military  baggage,  Eznop- 
and  personal  baggage  of  passengers.  ^^""'^ 

^d.  Ships'  stores  outwards. 

8rd.  All  goods  shipped  npon  which  dues  had  been 
paid  on  importation  under  this  Act. 

4th.  All  goods  shipped  to  or  landed  from  any  place 
within  the  colony. 

5th.  Coin  and  bnUion  (Act  26  of  1864). 


East  LondoiL 

(lTnd9rActNo.7ofl8n.) 

1st.  Upon  all  wool  shipped  or  landed  at  East  London  East 
Harbour  there  shall  be  payable  and  be  paid  6d.  for  and  p^T 
upon  eYerj  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  weight  thereof. 

2nd.  tfpon  all  goods,  articles,  matters,  or  things, 
except  wool,  shipped  or  landed  at  the  said  harbour,  dues 
shall  be  payable  and  be  paid  at  and  after  the  rate  of  10#« 
for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  valne  thereof. 
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^^^        !«*•  An  publie  Btoree,  nayal  and  mOitarj  l»ggiieri^ 
Exemp.       ^^  personal  baggage  of  passengers, 
tions,  2ndA.  Sbips'  stores  ontwards. 

8rd.  All  goods  shipped  npon  which  dues  had  beean 
paid  on  importation  nnder  this  Act. 

4th.  All  goods  shipped  to  or  landed  from  anj  placo 
within  this  colony. 

5ih.  Coin  and  bullion  (Act  No.  26  of  1864). 


BAiLWATS,  axo*  813 


8TXAK  OOMMTTKIOATIOH  AlTD  FUBLIO 

OOKVXTAJTCSS. 

The  contract  for  the  carriage  of  the  ocean  mails  OPE  COLOIT 
having  expired  in  Jnne  1876,  new  arrangements  were 
entered  into  W  which  the  mail  service  is  eqnaJl j  divided 
between  the  Union  Steamship  Company's  steamers  and 
those  of  the  Donald  Carrie  liine.  Each  company  de- 
Bpatches  two  steamers  a  month.  Southampton  is  the 
terminns  of  the  Union  Line,  and  London  that  of  the 
Donald  Cnrrie  Line.  All  the  homeward  bound  steamers 
call  at  Plymouth,  which  is  also  the  last  place  of  call  for 
the  outward  sailing  vessels  of  the  Union  Company,  the 
Donald  Currie  steamers  calling  at  Dartmouth  on  their 
outward  voyage. 

Madeira,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena  are  touched  by 
the  Union  steamers  on  specified  voya^s. 

The  mails  are  despatcned  every  Fnday  from  England,  Maib. 
and  Tuesday  from  the  Cape,  being  made  up  the  day 
before. 

Bailways. 

There  are  at  present  five  lines  of  railway  in  the 
colony,  two  having  their  termini  at  Cape  Town,  two  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  cue  at  East  London. 

The  Gape  Town  and  Beaufort  West  Bailway  is  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  passes 
through  Wellington  and  Worcester.  The  Wynberg 
Bailway  is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  conveys  passengers 
from  Cape  Town  to  the  suburbs  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Table  Mountain.  On  the  Wynberg  line  fourteen  trains 
run  each  way  every  day.  On  the  main  line  five  trains 
run  each  way  at  present,  but  all  of  these  do  not  run  the 
whole  distance,  on  the  Midland  line  there  are  five 
trains  daily  each  way,  on  the  North-Eastem  eieht,  and 
on  the  East  London  and  Queenstown  four.  All  trains 
are  first,  second,  and  third  class,  and  fares  are  rom 
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CAPE  eOLOIT  speciivelj  3(2.,  2d.^  and  l^d,  per  mile.  Gape  Town  cab 
feres  are  by  digtcmce  6d.  for  half  a  mile,  Is.  for  a  mile,  and 
9d,  for  every  additaonal  mile.  For  more  than  two  persons, 
6d.  per  mile  extra.  For  every  fifteen  minutes'  detention, 
9d.  By  timey  28,  6d,  for  first  honr,  2«.  for  each  additional 
honr,  withouit  referencjB  to  ilnmber  of  persons  carried. 
20  lbs.  of  luggage  allowed  to  each  person,  whether  by 
distance  or  time. 

Passenger  Transit 

Besides  the  railways  firom  Gape  Town,  Port  Eliza- 
beth, and  East  London  passenger  carts  and  post  carts 
leave  one  or  other  of  those  parts  for  every  town,  in  the 
colony,  and  also  for  the  Diamond  Fields,  the  Free  State, 
and  the  Transvaal.  The  post  carts  are  available,  to  a 
limited  extent,  for  passengers  throughout  the  colony. 
Bullock  wagons  can  be  hired  for  travellers  having  large 
quantities  of  luggage,  or  for  families. 

Passenger  cart  feres  from  Port  Elizabeth  are  as 
follows : — 


To  Fort  Beaufort  .    4  0 

„  Dordreeht    •  .  10  0 

„  Smithfleld     .  .  15  10 

„  Diamond  Fields  .18  0 


£   $.  £    s. 

To  Qneenstown  .     8    0 

,,  Aliwal  North  .  13  0 
ij  Blpemfontein  .  18  0 
Luggage  allowed,  112  lbs.. 


The  Union  OompaOT's  coaches  run  twice  a  week  from 
Beaufort  West  to  the  Diamond  fields. 

Leading  Eotelf. 

HoteU.  Cape    Ibum. — Central,    New    London,    Masonic, 

Glaridge's  Private  Commercial  Hotel,  St.  Qeorge's, 
Pekin,  Albion,  Whittington,  Cambrian,  Black  Horse, 
Victoria,  &o. 

Fort  EUzdbsih. — ^Palmerston  Hotel,  The  Fanner's 
Home,  Erin's  Hope  Hotel,  &c. 

QrahcmCa  Town. — Wood's .  Hotel,  Masonic  Hotel, 
Belman's  Commercial  and  Private  Bcmrding  House. 

Nearly  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Colony  and 
Free  State  have  good  comfortable  hotels  or  boarding 
houses* 
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POSTAL  INFOBMATIOir* 

Arrival  and  Dispatch  of  Ma/U». 

Ifdand  Fosi. — There  are  tbree  main  postal  routes  in  CAPE  60UMT 

ihe  Colony — the  first  following  the  Coast  line  Eastward  '        

between  Cape  Town  and  Graham's  Town,  oonvejing  pogjj^ 
mails  for  the  intermediate  post-towns,  and  also  for  the 
Eastern  and  North-eastern  Frontier;  second,  through  the 
Elarroo  to  Mnrraysbuig,  by  which  are  conveyed  the 
mails  for  the  Northern  Districts,  Free  State,  &g.  ;  third, 
from  Cape  Town  to  Springbok,  conveying  mails  to  the 
North-western  Frontier.  Almost  all  other  post-offices 
than  those  situated  on  these  main  routes  are  served  by 
branch  lines  from  them. 

Cape  Town  Penivy  Post, — Letters  intended  for  deli-  Penny 
very  within  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Town  Municipality  ^^^ 
may  be  posted  at  the  General  Post-office,  Cape  Town,  or 
at  the  pillar  letter-boxes  near  the  Castle  Bridge,  at  the 
comer  of  Long  and  Bloem  Streets;  at  the  comer  of 
Strand  and  Bree  Street ;  in  Orange  Street,  at  the  top  of 
Government  Gardens ;  at  Mr.  Hazell's,  apothecary, 
Harrington  Street;  at  Mr.  Marais',  bookseller.  Long 
Street ;  and  at  the  Cape  Town  Bailway  Station.  The 
Cape  deliveries  are  three  in  each  day,  Sundays  and  public 
holidays  excepted,  viz.,  the  first  to  commence  at  9.S0  a.m.; 
the  second  at  1.30  p.m. ;  the  third  at  3.30  p.m.  Letters 
posted  up  to  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  will  be  included 
m  the  firat  delivery ;  those  posted  up  to  1  p.m.  will  be 
included  in  the  second  delivery ;  and  those  posted  up  to 
3  p.m.  in  the  third. 

Mails  for  England  amd  the  Oape,  8t,  Helena,  and  Enropeui 
Ascension. — ^Under  the  contracts  entered  into  with  the  J?^ji;*P* 
Union  Steamship  Company  and  Messrs.  Donald  Currie 
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WECOlOIT  &  Go.  for  the  oonyejanoe  of  mails  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Gape  of  Gk)od  Hope  it  is  provided  that 
each  company  shall  conyej  a  mail  to  Table  Bay  on  every 
alternate  Friday,  and  shall  convey  a  mail  ^m  Table  Bay 
on  everv  alternate  Tuesday.  The  rate  of  postage  is  6J. 
per  half  ounce,  and  Id.  for  every  newspaper. 


Rates  of 
postage. 


Insuffici- 
ently paid 
letters. 


Rates  of 

Suburban 

Pust 


Bates  of  Postage. 
J.  LeUers. 

Inland  Postage, — ^All  letters  transmitted  by  post  to 
places  within  the  Golony,  to  the.  Orange  Free  State,  or  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  are  charged  according  to  weighty  at 
the  rate  of  4d,  for  every  letter  not  exceeding  half  an 
ounce.  When  above  half  an  ounce  but  not  exceeding 
one  ounce,  Sd, ;  and  so  on,  increasing  Sd,  for  every  addi- 
tional ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce.  Letters  from  the 
Free  State  not  covered  by  Golonial  postage-stamps' 
are  chargeable  at  an  unpaid  rate — Bd,  for  half  an  ounce, 
la.  4(2.  above  half  an  ounce  and  not  more  than  one 
ounce,  and  Is,  4d,  for  each  additional  ounce  or  fraction 
of  an  ounce. 

Insufficiently  paid  Letters^  Book  or  Sample  Packets, — 
Letters,  newspapers,  book  or  sample  packets  posted  in 
this  Golony  for  transmission  by  inland  post,  if  insuffi- 
ciently prepaid,  are  chargeable  with  a  fine  equal  to  a 
single  rate  of  postage,  in  addition  to  the  deficient  postage 

Stthurhan  Penny  Postage, — ^The  postage  upon  letters 
between  Bellville^  Bennettsville,  Gape  Town,  Glaremont, 
Diep  Biver,  Eerste  Biver,  Eerste  Biver  Station,  Durban, 
Green  Point,  Sea  Point,  Ealk  Bay,  Montagu  Bridge, 
Mowbray,  Mowbray  Station,  Newlands,  Observatoiy 
Boad,  Plumsted,  Wynberg,  Papendorp,  Paarl,  Ptorl 
Station,  Bondebosch  Station,  Biobben  Island,  Simon's 
Town,  Somerset  West,  Stellenbosch,  Stellenbosch  Sta- 
tion, Wellington,  and  Wellington  Station,  and  between 
the  chief  town  in  each  division  and  any  field-oomet 
post-office  agency  in  such  division,  also  between  Port 
Elizabeth  and  Uitenhage,  is  Id,  on  each  letter  not  more 
than  half  an  ounce  in  weight ;  2d,  for  eaoh  letter  above 
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Iialf  an  onnce  bat  not  more  than  one  onnoe ;  and  bo  on,   GAPE  COLOIT 
increasing  2d,  for  each  additional  onnce  or  fraction  of  '~^' 
an  ounce. 

Letters  for  Naial — ^Natal  letters  not  exceeding  half  an  Po«tag« 
onnce  are  charged  6i. ;  exceeding  half  an  onnce  bnt  not  ^^^' 
exceeding  one  ounce,  1«. ;  and  I0.  for  every  additional 
onnce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

Bhi^  Letters  for  British  Oolonies^  ^. — Letters  for  Ship  lettcn 
British  Ck>lonie8  (except  Natal)  or  foreign  parts,  not  q^]^^ 
having  to  be  sent  vid  the  United  Eon^om,  when  posted 
or  dehvered  at  the  port  from  whence  me  maU  is  shipped, 
are  charged  at  a  rate  of  4c2.  per  half-ounce  or  fraction  of 
a  half-ounce  for  each  letter.  But  if  posted  or  delivered 
at  an  office  other  than  that  at  the  poii  of  shipment,  at  a 
rate  of  6d.  per  half-ounce  or  fraction  of  a  half-ounce. 

8t  Helena. — ^Letters  for  St.   Helena  sent  by  mail 
packet  are  charged  6d.  the  half-ounce,  which  must  in  all 
be  prepaid. 

Bates  of  Postage  to  Foreign  Parts. 


AustrdUa. — ^Letters  to  Australia  from  the  Gape  Go-  Avstratta. 
lony  vid  the  United  Kingdom  are  charged  at  the  rate  of 
Is,  Bd.  for  half  an  ounce  ;  exceeding  half  an  ounce,  but 
not  exceeding  one  ounce,  2s.  lOd. 

Austria. — The  postage  to  Austria  is  the  same  as  to  Aiutria. 
Australia. 

America. — Is.  2d.  for  every  half-ounce.  America 

Ceylon  aaid  India. — 1*.  8d.  for  every  half-ounce.  *^ 

Madeira. — Is.  5d  for  every  half-ounce. 

jRussia. — Is.  4d.  for  every  half-ounce. 

Ascension. — Letters  for  Ascension  sent  by  mail  packet 
are  subject  to  a  British  rate  of  4d.  the  half-ounce,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  ship  rate  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

English  Letters  by  Mad  Packet,  Sfc. — Letters  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  when  sent  by  mail  steamers  or  Queen's 
vessels,  are  charged  6t/.  per  half-ounce,  and  Qd.  for  each 
additional  half-ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  No  charge  is 
made  upon  delivery. 

Letters  for  the  United  Kingdom  per  *  Private  Bhip.*-^ 
Letters  for  the  United  Kingdom,  when  intended  to  go 
by  private  ship,  should  be  marked  accordingly,  and  are 
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OAPEMICIIT  charged  only  M.  the  half-onnoe  or  fraotioa  of  the  half- 
ounce,  increasmg  at  the  rate  of  4d.  for  eveiy  additional 
half-onnoe  or  fraction  of  a  half-ounce. 
ShippenT  Shippers*  Letters. — Owners,  charterers,  or  consigiieea 

lAttfln.  q£  vessels  or  goods  arriving  in  any  port  of  the  Colon j 
have  their  letters,  when  forwarded  open  and  properly 
superscrihed  as  such,  delivered,  if  for  tiie  port  or  arriraL 
npon  payment  of  one  penny  postage  for  each ;  and  if  for 
any  other  part  of  the  Colony,  at  the  ordinary  inland  rate 
chargeable  on  prepaid  letters,  in  addition  to  the  penny 
payable  at  the  port ;  provided  the  letters  for  any  one 
person  do  not  exceed  six  ounces  in  weight. 
Begistn-  Begistration, — The  charge  for  registering  to  any  pari 

^^"^  of  the  Colony,  the  neighbouring  States,  or  the  United^ 

Kingdom,  is  4d.  for  each  letter,  book  or  sample  packet^ 
or  newspaper. 
Compnl-  OompuUorUy  Registered  Letters, — Letters  containing 

Ue'^terod    ^^)  ^  ^^  ^  ^°7  having  the  word '  Begistered '  wriilen 
Letters.        upon  them,  which  may  be  posted  in  the  Colony  without 
registration,  will  be  registered  and  forwardec(|  charged 
with  a  double  registration  fee. 
Franking  Frcmhtng  Begtilations, — ^The  regulations  under  which 

2*sjJ*-  correspondence  may  pass  free  through  the  Colony  are  as 
follows : — ^1.  All  letters  on  public  business,  between  civil 
departments,  military  and  naval  departments,  or  between 
a  military  or  naval  and  a  civil  department,  whether  on 
departmental  or  regimental  matters,  will  be  transmitted 
through  the  Colonial  Post  free  of  inland  postage,  if 
marked  *  On  Her  Majesty's  Service,'  and  beanngthe  sig- 
nature of  the  officer  or  person  duly  authorised  to  send  the 
same.  2.  The  following  shall  be  the  officers  authorised 
to  frank  such  letters : — In  Cape  Town. — Any  head  of  a 
department,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department^  or  any 
derk  or  other  officer  of  the  department  who  may  be 
specially  deputed  to  do  so.  In  the  country  divisionB.— 
The  several  civil  conmiissioners  and  resident  magistrates 
and  their  clerks,  officers  at  the  head  of  departments 
independent  of  the  civil  commissioners  and  resident  ma- 
gistrates and  their  immediate  subordinates.  3.  The 
head  of  any  naval  or  military  department^  the  officer  in 
command  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  the  officer  in 
command  of  a  regiment^  or  in  charge  of  a  detachment  of 
troops.    4.  The  officers  entitled  to  franksuoh  letteniace 
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feqvired  to  file  their  autographs  with  the  postmaster  at  WE  COLOW 
whoee  office  snoh  letters  have  to  be  posted.  5.  Letters 
addressed  to  the  heads  of  civil,  military,  and  naval  de- 
partmentB  in  their  official  capacity,  *  On  Her  Majesty's 
oervioe,'  by  private  persons,  will  be  transmitted  by  the 
postmaster  at  whose  office  such  letters  are  posted,  and  be 
delivered  upon  their  arriving  at  their  destination,  nnder 
the  restrictions  contained  in  paragraph  9  of  these  regu- 
lations. 6.  Should  it  appear  that  any  letter  from  a  pri- 
vate person,  addressed  as  described  in  paragraph  5  of 
these  regulations,  is  not  upon  the  public  business,  but  of 
a  personal  or  private  nature,  the  officer  to  whom  such  let- 
ter is  addressed  will  write  upon  it  the  word  *  Unstamped,' 
and  forward  it  to  the  GFeneral  Post-office,  to  be  returned 
to  the  writer  as  -an  unstamped  letter.  7.  Letters  from 
divisional  councils  entitled  to  pass  free  of  postage  are 
Umited  exclusively  to  those  addressed  to  heads  of  civil 
departments,  and  such  letters  must  be  franked  by  the 
civil  commissioner.  8.  By  section  8  of  the  Postal  Be- 
golations  Act  of  1868  all  petitions  to  Parliament, 
marked  as  such,  and  addressed  to  a  member  of  either 
House,  and  wit^  or  without  a  letter  enclosed  therein, 
shall  pass  free  of  postage.  Every  such  petition  shall  be 
enclosed  in  a  cover  open  at  both  ends,  and  every  such 
letter  shall  refer  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  the  said 
petition.  9.  When  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  may  have 
sufficient  reason  to  suspect,  either  from  the  appearance 
of  any  letter  marked  'On  Her  Majesty's  Service,*  or 
from  any  other  cause,  that  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of  pri- 
vate communications,  he  will  acquaint  immediately  the 
head  or  chief  clerk  of  the  department  to  which  such 
letter  may  be  addressed,  or  from  which  it  may  have  pro- 
ceeded, and  request  the  attendance  at  the  post-office  of 
some  jierson  properly  deputed  for  the  purpose,  when  he 
will  cause  the  letter  to  be  opened  and  examined ;  and  if 
a  be  found  to  contain  a  private  communication  he  wiU 
report  the  circumstance  to  the  Government. 

IL  Newspapen. 

ItUand  Postage. — ^Newspapers  posted  for  delivery  in  Newspapeac 
the  Colony,  wheiher  OolomaJ,  English,  or  foreign,  ore  ^^^^^ 
oharged  Id,  each,  irrespective  of  weight. 
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Dtf  E  COliWIt  United  Kingdom. — Newspapers  posted  in  the  Colony 

for  transmission  over  the  sea  bj  direct  mail  or  priyata 
ship  are  charged  Id,  each. 

8t,  Helena  and  Ascensum, — ^Newspapers  posted  in  the 
Colony  for  transmission  per  mail  steamer  to  St.  Helena 
and  Ascension  are  charged  2d.  each. 

127.  Booh  and  Sample  Post. 

m 

Book  and  Inland  Booh  and  Sample  Bates. — ^The  postage  on  book. 

Sample        pattern,  and  sample  packets,  not  exceeding  one  onnce,  is 
^"^  Id. ;  not  exceeding  two  onnces,  2d. ;  above  two  ounces, 

bat  not  more  than  four  ounces,  Sd. ;  and  for  every  addi- 
tional quarter  of  a  pound,  or  fraction  of  a  quarter-ponnd, 
an  additional  rate  of  8(1.  See  directions  under  *^  Mis- 
cellaneous Information.'' 

Urdted  Kingdom  and  Naial. — The  scale  of  charges  for 
books  or  packets  and  samples  or  patterns  to  or  from,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Natal  is,  for  a  packet  not  exceeding 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  weighty  8(2. ;  do.  exceeding  fcmr 
ounces,  and  not  exceeding  half  a  pound,  6(i. ;  do.  exceed- 
ing half  a  pound,  and  not  exceeding  twelve  ounces,  9(2. ; 
and  so  on,  incsreasing  8(2.  for  every  add^onal  quarter  of  a 
pound  or  fraction  thereof! 

Money  Orders. 

Money  Inla/nd  Money  Orders^  not  exceeding  lOZ.  in  amount, 

Orden.  ^^  granted  by  the  Postmaster-General,  Cape  Town,  sad 
at  thepost-officesof  Aberdeen,  Alexandria(HumanBdorp), 
Alice,  Aliwal  North,  Aliwal  (Mossel  BW),  Bathnist, 
Beaufort  West,  Bedford,  Bredasdorp,  Burghersdorp, 
Caledon,  Calvinia,  ClanwiUiam,  Colesberg,  Cradook,  De 
Beer's  N.  B.,  Du  Toit's  Pan,  EUpdrift^  Elands  Post 
(Seymour),  Fort  Beaufort,  Fort  Peddie  (Peddie),  Era- 
serbui^,  OeorgejGraham'sTown,  Ghnaf-Beynet,  Humans- 
dorp,  King  William's  Town,  Knysna,  Malmesbnry,  Hid- 
delburg,  Mossel  Bay,  Murraysburg,  Newhaven,  Ondts- 
boorn,  Paarl,  Piquetberg,  Port  Eilisabeth,  Prince  Albert, 
Queen's  Town,  Biversdale,  Richmond,  Bobertson,  Simon's 
Town,  Somerset  East,  Springbokfontein,  SteDenbosch, 
Swellendam,Tulbagh,nitenhaffe,yiotoriaWest,  and  Wor- 
cester. Ingrantmg  an  inlandorder ^commission  is  charged 
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of  ScL&ir  any  snm  not  exceeding  jSl;  6(2.  for  any  Bom  not   WEOCLMT 
exoeeding  j£2 ;  1«.  for  any  sum  above  j£2 ;  Is,  for  any 
«iim  aboye  £2^  bat  not  ezeeedinff  jC5  ;  Is,  6d,  for  any  sum 
above  £Sj  bat  not  exceeding  £7',  and  2«.  for  any  snm 
above  £7,  bat  not  exceeding  i^lO. 

Notice  to  ike  PubUe, — Arrangements  having  been 
eompleted  for  the  establishment  of  a  money  order 
system  between  the  Gape  Colony  and  Natal,  it  is 
notified  by  the  Postmaster-Geneial  for  general  infor- 
mationy  tniat  money  orders  may  be  obtained  for  soma 
not  exoeeding  jSlO  at  the  several  money  order  offices 
in  this  Colony,  payable  atD'Urban  or  Pietermariteborg, 
in  the  Colony  of  KataL  The  commission  chargeable  on 
orders  for  those  places  will  be : — ^Upon  every  order  not 
exceeding  £2,  Is, ;  exceeding  jS2,  and  not  exoeeding  £5^ 
2g. ;  exceeding  £5,  and  not  exceeding  £7^  Zs,.;  exceeding 
j£7,  and  not  exoeeding  j£lO,  4s.  Money  orders  apon  the 
office  at  James  Town,  St.  Helena,  may  also  be  obtained. 
Commission : — ^Fonrpence  for  every  ten  shillings  or  frac- 
tion of  ten  shillings,  No  single  order  can  be  obtained 
for  more  than  j£10. 

United  Kingdom.'-^Money  orders  for  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding i^lO  each  are  granted  apon  the  United  Kingdom 
npon  payment  of  a  commission  of  4d.  for  each  half-sove* 
reign  or  fraction  of  a  half<>Bovereign. 

Hisodlaneons  Informatian. 

Prepayment  of  Letters  and  Newspapers. — ^The  prepay-  Prep«y^ 
ment  of  inland  letters    by  affixing  postage-stamps  is  "^®°'  ^ 
compolsory.    Letters  posted  nnpaid  are  retomed  to  the       ^^'^ 
writers  at  their  expense.     Unpaid  newspapers  are  de- 
stroyed.    The  prepayment  of  letters  for  the  United 
Kingdom  only  is  optional,    Letters  sent  nnpaid  or  in- 
safficiently  paid,  however,  are  chargeable  with  a  fine 
equal  to  one  additional  rate  of  postage.  Late  letters  will 
be  received  after  closing  of  the  Frontier  mails  on  Taes- 
days  from  12  to  12.80 ;  on  Thursdays  from  4.80  to  5  p.m.; 
Saturdays,  430  to  5  pjn.,  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  Is,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  postage. 

Booh  Post. — Books  may  be  transmitted  by  post  under  Book  Poit 
the  following  regalations  and  restrictionB : — ^No  book 
or  book  par»al  may  be  forwarded  by  post  if  it  ez- 
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WECfUOIT   oeed  two  feet  in  length,  in  breadth,  or  in  thickneo^ 
■  or  if  it  exceed  five  pounds  in  weight.    Every  book 

posted  for  transnussion  by  post  mnst  be  either  withoai 
tk  cbver  or  with  a  cover  open  at  the  ends  or  sides.  The 
postage  upon  such  books  must  be  prepaid  by  means  of 
postage-s&mps  affixed,  at  the  n^  of  Id.  for  every 
ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce ;  2d.  for  two  ounces ;  Zd, 
for  four  ounces;  increasing  3^.  for  eveiy  four  ounoes. 
Books  posted  unpaid  will  not  be  forwarded  to  thair  des- 
tination, but  sent  to  the  dead  letter  office,  Gape  Town. 
Books  insufficiently  paid  will  be  chargeable  upon  delivery 
with  the  amount  of  postage  deficient  upon  them,  with 
the  addition  of  a  single  rate  of  postage  as  fine.  Books 
posted  in  a  cover  not  open  at  the  ends  or  sides  axe 
chargeable  as  letters.  No.  book  posted  for  transmission 
by  post,  nor  the  cover  of  such  book,  must  contain  any 
letter,  closed  or  open,  or  any  enclosure  not  being  a  letter, 
sealed  or  otherwise  closed  against  inspection — otherwise 
such  book  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  usual  letter  iste 
of  postage,  namely,  Sd.  for  every  ounce  or  fraction  of 
an  ounce,  and  the  sender  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing five  pounds  sterling.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
isender  may,  however,  be  written  or  printed  upon  the 
envelope  or  cover  of  the  book  or  book  packet.  Books 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  elsewhere,  arriving  in  this 
Colony  by  sea^  free  of  postage,  will  be  delivered  from  any 
post-office  in  the  Colony  fr^  of  "postage.  Books  for  the 
United  Kingdom  forwarded  by  inland  post  wiU  be 
chargeable  with  the  following  rates  of  postage,  namely. 
Id.  for  one  ounce,  2d.  for  two  ounces,  Sd.  for  four 
ounces,  6d.  for  eight  ounces,  and  so  on,  increasing  Sd, 
for  every  additional  quart'Cr-pound  or  fraction  of  a  quar« 
ter-pound.  No  further  charge  is  made  upon  delivexy. 
The  postmaster  at  any  of  the  stations  is  at  Uberty  to  de- 
lay the  transmission  of  books  by  inland  post  until,  in 
his  judgment,  the  size,  weight,  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  mails  by  which  books  are  to  go  shall  admit  of  their 
being  forwarded ;  but  as  ofben  as  any  number  of  books 
are  so  delayed  they  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  post- 
master in  the  order  of  priority  in  which  they  were  posted. 
A  book  packet  may  contain  a  '  pamphlet,' '  magasine,' 
*  review,'  ^  sheet  of  letter  press,'  '  sheet  of  music,'  '  map^* 
^dkaxtf*  or  <plan/  qIso  any  'part'  or  'nxmiber'  of  any 
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Htenxy  work  published  in  parts  or  nnmbers,  and  any  Jtft  CfllOIT 
ntunbttr  of  newspapers  bonnd  np  together  so  as  to  form 
a  Tohune,  or  stitched  up  together  in  a  cover,  in  which 
oorer  they  were  issned  oy  we  publishers  of  such  new&i 
papers.  A  book  packet  may  contain  any  number  of 
separate  books  or  other  publications  (including  printed 
letters  and  printed  matter  of  every  kind),  prints,  maps, 
and  any  quantity  of  paper,  parchments,  or  vellum,  ^d 
the  books  or  other  publications,  prints,  maps,  &c,  may 
be  either  printed,  written,  or  plam,  or  any  mixture  of 
the  three.  Further,  all  legitimate  binding,  mounting,  or 
covering  of  a  book,  &c.,  or  of  a  portion  thereof,  will  be  al-' 
lowed,  whether  such  binding  be  loose  or  attached,  as  also 
rollers  in  the  case  of  prints  or  maps,  markers  (whether 
of  paper  or  otherwise),  in  the  case  of  books,  and,  in  short, 
whatever  is  necessary  for  the  safe  transmission  of  Hterary 
or  artistic  matter,  or  what  usually  appertains  thereto. 

Fattom  and  Sample  Post. — Li  accordance  with  sec-  Pattern 
tion  8  of  the  Postage  Act,  No.  30  of  1864,  patterns  or  ^^^^ 
samples  of  merchandise,  or  trade  patterns,  may  be  sent  rectiona 
to  and  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  same 
rates  of  postage  as  book  packets,  viz.,  Sd,  for  eveiy 
quarter  of  a  pound  or  fraction  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions,  restrictions,  limita- 
tions, and  provisions,  viz. :  1st.  The  patterns  or  samples 
must  not  be  of  intrinsic  valae.  This  rule  excludes  all 
articles  of  a  saleable  nature,  and  indeed  whatever  may  have 
a  value  of  its  own,  apart  from  its  mere  use  as  a  pattern'or 
sample ;  and  the  quantity  of  any  material  sent  ostensibly 
as  a  pattern  or  sample  must  not  be  so  great  that  it  can 
£Edrly  be  considered  as  having,  on  thatg^round,  anintrinsio 
value.  2nd.  There  must  be  no  writing  or  printing  in 
addition  to  the  address  of  the  person  for  whom  the  packet 
is  intended,  and  the  address  of  the  sender,  other  than  a 
trade  mark  and  numbers,  and  the  prices  of  the  articles ; 
and  these  particulars  must  in  all  cases  be  given,  not  on 
loose  pieces  of  paper,  but  on  small  labels  attached  to  the 
samples  or  the  bags  or  boxes  containing  them.  3rd.  The 
patterns  or  samples  must  be  sent  in  covers  open  at  the 
ends,  so  as  to  be  easy  of  examination.  Samples,  how- 
ever, of  seeds,  drugs,  and  so  forth,  which  cannot  be  sent 
in  open  covers,  may  be  enclosed  in  boxes,  or  in  bags  of 
Unen,  paper,  or  other  material,  tied  at  the  neck ;  or  the 
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MPEMMT  bagstnaybe  entirely  closed,  provided  they  be  tnmspft^ 
rent,  bo  that  the  officers  of  the  post-office  may  be  able  to 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  the  contents.  The 
role  which  forbids  the  transmission  through  the  post  of 
any  article  which  might  injure  the  contents  of  the  mail- 
bags  or  the  officers  of  the  post-office  is  so  far  relaxed  ib 
this  case  as  to  x)ermit  patterns  of  scissors,  knives,  rarora, 
forks,  steel  pens,  nails,  keys,  watch  machinery,  metal 
tabing,  pieces  of  metal  ore,  and  snch  like  articlea,  to  be 
forwsurded,  provided  that  they  be  packed  and  gaardedin^ 
BO  seonre  a  manner  as  to  afford  complete  protectian  to 
the  contents  of  the  mail-bagsand  the  personsof  the  offioefs 
of  the  post-office,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  samples 
may  be  easily  examined.  If  any  book  packet  or  packet 
of  patterns  or  samples  be  posted  unpaid,  it  will  not  be 
forwarded,  and  any  snch  packet  posted  insufficiently  pre- 
paid will  be  charged  with  the  amount  of  the  defidency, 
a;nd  a  single  rate  of  postage  as  fine.  No  book  packet  or 
packet  of  patterns  or  samples  must  exceed  two  feet  in 
length,  one  foot  in  breadth  or  depth,  or  three  pounds  in 
weight.  In  order  to  prevent  any  interruption  to  the 
regular  transmission  of  letters  a  book  packet,  or  packet 
of  patterns  or  samples,  may,  when  it  is  necessary,  be 
kept  back  by  any  head  postmaster  for  twenty.fonr  nours 
beyond  the  time  when,  in  the  ordinary  courae,  it  would 
be  forwarded. 
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LAWS  AND  LEGISLATION. 

1.  The  Gape  Colony  was  oeded  to  England  by  HoU  WPt  CW-OW 
land,  under  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  and,  accord*  Roman 
is^  to  the  role  of  English  law  applicable  to  colonies  by  Dutch  Uw 
cession  from  foreign  powers,  the  laws  in  force  at  the  JP  ^*^  ^^. 
Cape  at  the  time  of  the  cession  remained  in  force,  the  cession 
tiiongh  liable  to  be  altered  by  English  authority.  of  the 

2.  The  Cape,  being  by  cession  what  is  termed  a  S***o^'ji^, 
Crown  colony,  became  subject  to  the  legislation  of  the 
Crown,  such  legislation,  by  prerogatiTe,  being,  of  course, 
subordinate  to  the  legislation  ol  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. 

3.  The  Crown,  in  the  first  instance,  delegated  to  the  Power  of 
Goyemor  of  the  Colony,  for  the  time  being,  individuaUy,  legislation 
ike  power  of  legislation.    Then,  after  a  time,  a  '  Coun^  ^  Oom 
of  Government'  wss  created,  which  the  Governor  wsa  nor  iui  tmb- 
instmctod  to  consult  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  his  "?£f^^ 
legislative  power.    In  18&  *the  Council  of  Govern-  Qf^fo^^ 
meat*  gave  place,  in  its  turn,  to  a  '  Legislative  Council,' 

"bj  the  '  advice  and  consent'  of  which,  and  not  otherwise, 
the  (Governor  could  enact  laws.  The  Cape,  however, 
still  continued  to  be  a  Crown  colony,  and,  as  such,  was 
subject  to  have  laws  made  for  it  by  any  of  the  following 
ins&nments,  viz.,  by  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  by 
Letters  Patent  under  the  Chreat  Seal,  by  Orders  of  the 
Sovereign  made  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  by  ordinances  enacted  by  the  Governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  local  Legislative  Council. 
The  authority  of  these  respective  instruments  was  regu- 
lated according  to  their  order  as  now  set  forth,  and 
none  of  them  was  competent  to  alter  anything  esta-* 
blished  by  any  of  them  higher  up  the  list. 

4.  In  process  of  time  the  progress  of  the  colony,  ma*  Creation  of 
ierially  a^  educationally,  appeared  to  the  Home  Gkv  a  local  par- 
vemment  to  call  for  a  still  further  application  of  the  ^^°^^i^^ 
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principle  of  local  self-goYernment.  In  1854  letters 
patent  were  issned  creating  a  parliament  at  the  Gape. 
It  consists  of  the  Gfovemor  and  two  chambers — a  Legis* 
lative  Gooncil  and  a  Honse  of  Assembly.  The  areas 
which  the  Council  and  the  Assemblj  respectiTelj  repre- 
sent differ  in  extent,  bnt  the  qualification  of  the  electors 
for  both  houses  is  the  same,  and  is  so  framed  as  to  ex- 
clude few  from  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  exoepi 
criminals  and  vagrants.  All  Acts  of  the  Gape  Par- 
liament are  subject  to  disallowance  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

5.  By  a  well-known  rule  of  English  constitutional 
law,  as  often  as  the  Grown,  by  any  instrument  issued  in 
the  exerrise  of  its  prerogatiye,  grants  to  a  Grown  colonj 
representatiye  institutions,  it  thereby  denudes  itself  for 
ever  of  the  legislative  power  under  which  those  repre- 
sentative institutions  were  granted,  and  the  colony 
takes,  thenceforward,  the  place  of  a  colony  by  settle- 
ment. From  this  it  follows  that,  since  1854,  the  Gape 
can  only  have  laws  made  for  it  by  acts  of  the  Imperii 
or  of  the  local,  Parliament.  The  Grown  can  neither  re- 
voke nor  alter  the  letters  patent  creating  the  Gape  Par- 
liament, nor  anv  longer  make  laws  by  letters  patent  or 
orders  in  council. 

6.  Turning  from  this  brief  statement  of  the  past 
history  and  present  position  of  the  Gape  legislature  to 
a  statement,  equally  brief,  of  the  principal  laws  in  force 
in  the  Gape  Golony,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  according 
to  a  rule  of  English  jurisprudence  already  explained,  the 
laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  cession  in  1815  remained 
in  force  till  changed  by  competent  authority.  And  at 
the  time  of  the  cession,  in  1815,  that  which  may  be 
called  the  common  law  of  the  colony  was  the  Roman 
Dutch  law,  that  is,  the  Roman  or  civil  law  as  received 
in  Holland  under  various  modifications,  prior  to  the  ip- 
troduction  into  that  country  of  the  Gode  Napol^n  in  or 
about  1811.  Besides  this  common  law  there  were  in 
foroe  some  local  laws  promulgated  by  the  Dutch  Go- 
vernment prior  to  the  cession. 

7.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  points  in  which  the 
Roman  Dutch  law  differs  from  the  law  of  England 
would  be  out  of  place  in  this  handbook.    But  a  few 
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wozds  upon  some  of  them  may,  possibly,  prove  aooept-  CIKCOltWY 
able  to  our  readers.  Enrfiah 

8.  First,  then,  as  to  the  tenures  of  landed  property,  i^^^ 
In  early  times  these  were  of  a  very  mde  description. 

The  Government  for  the  time  being,  Dntch  or  English,  ^"^  ^^ 
Cpranted  to  settlers  and  others  small  patches  of  land  on  property, 
a  tenure  which  at  the  Gape  is  termed  'freehold,'  a 
term  which  there  signifies  merely  free  and  full  aUodial 
ownershipy  not  subject  to  any  rent  or  other  service. 
Then,  round  this  patch  of  freehold,  regarded  as  a  centre, 
a  large  tract  of  Government  land,  usually  about  6,000 
acres,  but  often  much  more,  was  set  apart  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  owner  of  the  freehold,  and  held  hj 
him  as  a '  loan  place,'  subject  to  a  small  annual  rent. 
In  1815  the  Government,  in  order  to  encourage  im- 
provements  by  offering  fixity  of  tenure,  established 
a  system  by  which  these  4oan  places'  might  be  con- 
verted into  'perpetual  quit-rent  lands.'  These  'per- 
petual quit-rent  lands'  differ  little  from  the  freehold 
land  already  described,  except  that  th^  are  granted 
Sttbiect  to  an  annual  rent,  and  to  certain  servitudes, 
Bucn  as  the  liability  to  have  pubHc  roads  made  over 
them,  and  materials  for  making  or  repairing  those 
roads  taken  from  them,  without  being,  in  either  case, 
entitled  to  claim  compensation.  The  lands  of  the 
colony  down  to  1864  wore  mainly  held  upon  one  or 
other  of  the  tenures  just  described.  In  1864  the  Cape 
Parliament  introduced  an  additional  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  public  lands,  namely,  by  leasing  them  for  periods 
not  exceeding  thirty-one  years,  at  a  rent  ascertained  by 
the  highest  bidding  at  public  auction.  Liberal  provisions 
exist  by  which  the  quit  rent  upon  quit-rent  lands  can  be 
redeemed,  and  by  which  tenants  who  hold  leaseholds 
under  the  system  of  1864  may  turn  the  lands  held 
under  their  temporary  leases  into  perpetual  quit-rent 
lands.  Leases  by  private  landowners  are  not  common, 
but  are  gradually  coming  into  use. 

9.  Connected  with  the  land  tenures  of  the  Cape  is  1^^*^^  *"^ 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  many  usefrd  institutions  gj^^^^ 
inherited  by  the  English  Government  from  the  old 
mother  conntiy,  Holkmd.     This  is  the  '  Deeds  and  Debt 
Begistry.'    Every  transfer  of  freehold  lands  or  of  quit- 
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MPEGIHOMY  rent  lands  from  ona  person  to  another  must,  in  ordef 
be  effectual  against  creditors,  be  made  in  the  ol&ce 
the  Begistrar  of  Deeds,  and  eyery  mortgage  or  hypothec 
cation  of  any  snch  lands  mnst,  to  be  so  effectnal,  be  made 
before  the  same  officer.  The  degree  of  certainty,  sun- 
pliciiy,  and  economy  which  is  secured  by  the  admirahto 
institution  in- question  might  well  ezmte  the  enyj  oC 
those  legislates  who  hare  in  Singland  been  labouring^ 
bat  hitherto  with  smaJl  snooess,  to  ftcilitate  and  cheapen 
the  conveyance  of  landed  property. 
M.»rriage  IQ.  Marriage,  and  its  effects  upon  the  property  of 

'  the  spouses,  may  be  now  adverted  to.    In  r^ard  to  the 

celebration  of  the  marriage  contract,  every  minister  set 
apart  for  the  conduct  of  public  worship  is  entitled  to 
marry,  after  the  puUication  of  banns,  the  members  of 
his  congregation.  For  a  fee  of  52.,  marriage  lieenoes 
may  be  obtained,  after  certain  simple  preliminaries,  cal- 
culated to  prevent  irregularities,  have  be«i  complied 
with.  Besides  nunisters  of  religion,  there  are  resident 
magistrates  in  every  disMot  <^  the  colony  who  are  em- 
powered, after  certain  public  notioe  given,  to  sokmniae 
marriages,  and  who  can  also  marry,  without  such  notice^ 
parties  who  have  obtained  a  marriage  licence, 
fiight  of  11.  The  effect  of  marriage  upon  property  is  now  to 

{^£!^^  ^  described.  When  there  has  been  no  antenuptial 
and  wifBk.  contract  or  previous  settlement  entered  into,  the  dOfeoi 
of  marriaffe  at  the  Gape  is  to  introduce  what  is  called 
*  communiiy  of  property.'  This  is,  in  &ct,  a  partnership 
in  equal  shares  in  all  the  property  belonging  to  im 
spouses,  or  either  of  them,  before  the  marriage,  or  which 
shall  be  acquired  during  its  subsistence.  Of  this  Moint 
estate'  the  husband  hM  during  the  subsistence  of  thd 
marriage  the  sole  control  and  management^  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  law  protects  the  wife  against  gross 
prodigality  in  the  husband  by  allowing  her  to  obtain 
byjudHcial  authority,  and  upon  proof  of  such  prodigality, 
a  separation  of  the  joint  estate.  But  it  is  open  to  ul 
parties  intending  to  many  to  ezdude,  by  ante-nuptial 
contract,  community  of  property  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  and  to  make  such  provisions  in  reference  to  the 
effects  of  the  marriage  as  they  may  think  fit.  These 
ante«nuptial  contracts  require,  in  order  to  affect  creditors 
or  other  third  parties,  to  be  roistered  in  the  office  of 
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ibe  Begistrar  of  Deeds.  The  cfaargeB  of  the  notary  pnblio 
far  drawini^  up,  attesting,  and  reg^istering  ante-nuptial 
oontracts  are  moderate,  and  these  instruments  are  ooming, 
in  the  colony,  more  and  more  into  nse. 

12.  Marmges  are  dissolved  by  the  death  of  one  or  Divorot. 
other  of  the  spouses,  or  by  judicial  decree.  The  Court 
diBsolTes  marriages  upon  either  of  two  grounds,  adultery 
and  malioions  desertion.  As  regards  the  right  to  claim  the 
dissolution  on  either  of  these  g^unds,  the  husband  and 
the  wife  are,  by  the  Gape  law,  differing  therein  from  the 
English  law,  upon  a  perfect  equality.  When  the  mar- 
liage  is  dissolved  by  death,  me  heirs  of  l^e  deceased 
spouse,  testamentary  or  intestate,  take  his  or  her  half  of 
the  joint  estate  in  case  there  was  community  of  pro» 
perty,'  and  take  his  or  her  separate  properly  when  com- 
mnniiy  was  excluded  by  ante-nuptud  contract.  Upon 
dissolution  by  judicial  decree,  the  joint  estate,  when 
there  was  communiiy,  is  divided  under  the  authority 
of  i^e  Court ;  and  when  communiiy  was  excluded,  each 
spouse  retains  what  belonged  to  him  or  her  under  the 
ante-nuptial  contract. 

18.  The  Cape  law  regarding  wills  and  testamentary  ^^  ^^ 
and  intestate  succession  can  be  brie&f  stated : — ^Willis 
may  be  made  before  a  notary  public.  They  may  also  be 
made  without  the  intervention  of  a  notary  public,  or,  as 
thmr  are  commonly  called  in  the  colony,  '  underhand.' 
Wuls  are,  Hke  wilh  in  England,  to  be  witnessed  by^two 
witnesses.  But  at  the  Cape  the  testator  and  witnesses 
must,  as  a  safeguard  against  fraud,  sign  their  names 
bpon  each  leaf  of  the  paper  upon  which  the  will  is 
written* 

14.  The  Dutch  law,  like  the  Boman  law,  imposes  TesUmeif 
certain  restrictions  in  &vonr  of  certain  persons  upon  ^tj^^f 
the  freedom  of  testamentary  disposition.     Parents,  by  property, 
that  law,  cannot  pass  over  their  children  altogether — 
children  being  entitled  to  their    *  legitimate  portion.' 
If  the  children  be  four  in  number,  or  fewer  than  four, 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  parent's  estate,  as  aban- 
doned  by  his  or  her  death,  must  go  amongst  the  children ; 
and  no  child  need  accept  less  than  his  or  her  proportion 
of  the  third.  If  the  children  be  more  in  number  than  four, 
then  the  ^  legitimate '  is  one-half  of  the  parent's  estate. 
I^  on  the  o£er  hand,  a  child  dies  without  descendantsi 
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C>PE  COIOIT  bat  leaving  parents  sarviving,  th^  are,  by  Dntdi  Ittir, 
*  entitled  to  their  *  legitimate,'  which  is  one-third  of  the 
child' B  estate ;   and  when  bat  one  parent  sorTivee  the 
parent  takes  as  mach  as  both  parents,  if  living,  wonld 
have  taken. 
Intestate  15.  The  Datch  law  of  intestate  snooession  is  simple. 

*a6^S^     Primogenitare  is  onknown.   When  a  parent  dies  withoat 
toto.'  A  ^ill»  leaving  children,  they  divide  equally  all  his  or 

her  property,  movable  and  immovable,  or,  to  ase  the 
kindred  thongh  not  equivalent  terms  of  the  Englisli 
law,  all  his  or  her  property,  '  personal  and  real.'  The 
descendants  of  deceased  children  take,  by  repiesentatiozi, 
the  share  which  the  deceased  child,  if  living,  wonld  have 
been  entitled  to, 
Lmof  16.  The  Datch  law  of  succession,  *  ah  irUesiaio*  meets 

lu^SSo^  at  the  Cfepe  universal  approved.  But  the  Dutch  law  of 
'Natu^-  testamentary  succession  has,  for  a  considerable  tbne, 
bom  rab-  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  difference  of 
^^^^  ^  opinion.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Albany  setUerB, 
Kingdom.*  in  1820,  a  proclamation,  having  the  force  of  law,  wbb 
issued,  enacting  that  'Natural-bom  subjects  of  the 
United  Eangdom,'  settling  in  the  colony,  might  dispose  of 
their  propertdes  according  to  the  laws  of  England.  The 
construction  of  this  very  loose  and  Ol-drawn  instrument 
has  taxed  more  than  once  the  acumen  of  the  Gourt^  and 
it  has  been  held  that  the  words  '  natural-bom  subject* 
mei^  persons  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  thaii,  as 
regards  the  formalities  with  which  their  wills  shall  be 
executed,  the  Cape  law  is  to  be  complied  with,  but  that, 
as  regards  testamentary  power,  '  natural-bom  Bubjects ' 
may,  by  will,  exercise  the  same  freedom  in  the  ooloiqr 
that  they  could  have  exercised  according  to  the  law  of 
England.  A '  natural-bom  subject,'  who  was  such  within 
the  meaning  of  the  proclamation,  thus  became  entitled 
to  disinherit  children  or  parents  without  assigning  any 
reason,  whilst  no  other  colonist  could  do  so  withoat 
setting  forth,  in  his  or  her  will,  one  or  more  of  the 
reasons  recognised  by  Dutch  law  as  justifying  dis- 
herison. It  must  be  allowed  that  weighty  arguments 
have  been  adduced,  both  by  the  xmpugners  and  the 
defenders  of  the  old  law.  The  impugners  relied  mainly 
upon  the  stimulus  to  acquire  which  is  afforded  by  tlie 
oonsciousneBS  of  possessing  absolute  power  to  dispose  of 
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OUT  acqoisitioiifl ;  upon  inequalities  often  found  in  the  MPE  MLOIT 
oondition  of  our  several  children,  which  nothing  bnt 
freedom  to  distribute  our  property  can  set  right ;  and 
upon  the  tendency  of  the  role  regarding  the  '  legitimate ' 
to  make  children  &il  in  reverence  to  their  parents.  The 
defenders  rely  mainly  upon  the  right  of  society  to  call 
upon  parents  to  make  some  sort  of  provision  for  the 
children  whom  they  bring  into  the  world;  upon  the 
frequency  with  which  parents  are  led  to  make  capricious 
and  indefensible  dispositions  of  their  property,  leaving 
their  children  little  or  nothing ;  and  upon  the  large  pro- 
portion of  their  property  over  which,  after  leaving  the 

*  legitimate '  to  their  children,  parents  have  still  an  unre- 
stricted right  of  disposition.  PubHc  opinion,  it  would 
seem,  has  of  late  undergone  a  chaoge,  and  now  &voura 
more  than  it  did  absolute  freedom  of  testamentary  dispo- 
sition.   During  the  session  of  Parliament  which  closed 

in  August  1874,  an  Act  was  passed  under  which  Cape  BeoentAet 
colonists  will  be  entitled  to  dispose,  by  will,  of  their 
properties  at  pleasure,  and  by  which  all  right  of  children 
and  parents  to  claim  any  'legitimate'  is  wholly  taken 
away.  This  Act,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  does 
not  affect,  in  any  way,  the  marriage  law  regarding 

*  community  of  property  between  spouses,  or  the  law  of 
succession  ab  irUestato.* 

17.  It  seems  needless  to  refer  with  any  degree  of  Contncte 
particularity  to  any  other  points  of  Cape  law.  Contracts  "^  cnmo. 
and  crimes  are,  in  substance,  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  laws  of  most  civilised  communities ;  and, 
although  there  are  several  peculiarities  distinguishing 

the  laws  of  the  Cape  regarding  contracts  and  crimes 
from  the  laws  of  England  upon  the  same  subjects,  these 
peculiarities  are  neither  so  numero^  nor  so  important 
as  to  call  for  notice  in  such  a  publication  as  the 
present* 

18.  The  *  Supreme  Court '  of  the  colony  consists  of  ^J?'"^ 
a  Chief  Justice  and  four  Puisne  Judges.     Two  of  the  \^^^ 
Puisne  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  form  the  '  Court  of 

the  Eastern  Districts,'  which  sits  in  Graham's  Town. 
The  other  two  Puisne  Judges,  with  the  Chief  JusticOi 
form  the  Supreme  Court  in  Cape  Town.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  in  Cape  Town  extends  over  the  entire 
colony,  whilst  the  Court  in  Graham's  Town  has  a  con- 
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OOLNT  cnrrent  jurisdiction  over  that  portion  of  tho  oolonj 
known  as  the  Eastern  Districts.  Besides  the  two 
Conrts  jnst  mentioned,  Circnit  Courts  are  held  through- 
out the  colony  twice  a  year.  The  distinction  betweoi 
Law  and  Equity,  so  long  the  opprohrium  of  English  law 
in  the  estimation  of  aU  real  jurists,  is  one  unknown  to 
the  more  scientific  jurisprudence  of  the  Cape.  Together 
with  the  Superior  Courts  described,  there  are  Courts  of 
resident  magistrates  in  the  several  districts  into  which 
the  colony  is  divided,  which  possess,  in  regard  both  to 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  a  limited  jurisdiction. 


EMIGSATIOir,  LAHB  LAWS,  fto. 

Though  the  Cape  Colony  is  one  of  the  old^t  of 
European  settlements,  it  has  not  until  recently  been 
generally  recognised  as  a  field  for  emigration.  Until 
the  Parliamentary  session  of  1878  aU  emigration  had 
been  suspended  for  some  years,  though  certain  regula- 
tions were  nominally  in  force,  empowering  the  Emigra> 
tion  Commissioners  to  supply  the  colony  with  labour. 

In  1878,  however,  the  Parliament  appointed  an 
Emigration  Agent  to  represent  the  colony  in  London, 
and  under  his  auspices  nearly  ten  thousand  artizans, 
labourers,  domestic  servants,  <£c.  for  Government  service 
and  private  persons  have  been  forvrarded  to  the  Cape. 
The  emigration  still  continues ;  and  is  likely  not  only  to 
be  sustained  but  extended. 

Cape  emigration  has  attractions  of  its  own,  although 
not  of  the  same  kind  as  some  of  the  younger  settlements. 
The  shortness  of  the  voyage,  now  performed  in  21  dava 
by  steam-vessels,  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  and  the 
good  openings  for  skilful  and  industrious  workmen  have 
had  their  effect  upon  that  large  class  of  Enelish,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  men  looking  out  for  new  fields  of  toil  and  en* 
terprise.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the 
emigration  should  be  made  a  little  more  open  the  Gape 
will  receive  its  fbll  share  of  attention. 

Though  voyagers  to  the  Cape  cannot  be  promised 
immunity  &om  the  ordinary  inconveniences  of  a  sea  life, 
the  voyage  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  world.    The 
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iBaj  of  Biscay  once  passed,  tlie  sidamer  *  slips  ilirowh  CIPE  COLOIT 
the  snmtner  of  the  world*  free  from  the  storms  of  me  — — 
North  Atlantic  or  the  hniricanes  of  the  Indian  Ooean« 
A  sight  of  the  island  of  Madeira,  the  Cape  de  Yerds,  and 
St.  Helena  are  aU  pleasant  episodes  in  the  passage. 

With  these  hints  the  intending  emigrant  will  be  pre- 
pared for  a  more  detailed  aoconnt  of  the  opportmuties 
for  settlement  at  the  Gape. 

Lcmd  Emigration. — It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  General 
say  that  the  Gape  Government  has  not  np  to  the  present  ^"^^Jj^??* 
time  promulgated  a  general  scheme  of  land  settlement  the  grant  of 
after  the  model  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Anstralias.  pnbfic 
There  is,  indeed,  a  large  area  of  Grown  lands  still  in  ^''^^ 
possession  of  the  Government,  of  which  considerable 
portions  are  sold  every  year.     The  terms  on  which  this 
IS  done  are  given  fully  hereafter.    But,  partly  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  partly  from  the  distribution  of  the 
water  supplies  in  many  districts  of  the  colony,  and 
partly  from  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  countr 
has  been  settled,  these  plots  of  limd  are  principally 
purchased  by  the  farmers,  who  utilise  them  with  grea 
advantage. 

There  are,  without  doubt,  large  tracts  of  land  whic 
might  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  and  in  which  w 
cannot  doubt  European  capital  will  ere  long  be  investec 
The  com  lands  of  the  west,  yielding  the  finest  wheat  i 
the  world,  as  well  as  many  portions  of  the  eastern  am 
frontier  districts,  are  but  partially  cultivated.    In  th 
district  of  George,  about  we  EInysna  Forest,  are  larg 
tracts  of  wholly  uncultivated  and  fertile  land,  which  must 
ere  long  attract  the  enterpriae  of  the  colony,  and,  we 
may  add,  the  attention  of  the  Government.     At  present 
the  distance  of  the  district  from  the  seat  of  governments 
the  want  of  population  and  means  of  conveyance  by  sea 
and  land,  have  stood  in  the  way  of  any  serious  measures 
for  its  settlement. 

There  is  practical  evidence  that  enterprise  and  energy  Case  of  the 
properly  directed  may  effect  much  with  the  more  fertile  ^<'™»» 
poptimi  of  the  CO  Jtrj.     The  German  emigmnte,  to  •^«^'°*' 
whom  portions  of  land  in  Elaffraria  were  granted  at  the 
close  ot  the  Grimean  War,  have  thriven  wonderfully. 
With  easily  supplied  wants  and  thrifty  and  industrious 
habits,  they  strove  on  year  after  year,  until  success 
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MFC  GOLW  rewarded  their  toil.  Their  property  is  now  reiy 
considerable,  and  they  have  become  an  important  and 
•ndoUiers.  prosperons  section  of  the  eastern  commnnity.  Many 
migal  Scotchmen,  Englishmen,  and  Datchmen  haTS 
achieyed  like  snccess  in  other  parts  of  the  conntin^,  both, 
in  sheep-fisurming  and  the  cnltivation  of  the  lan£  The 
present  Gt)yemment  are  keenly  alive  to  the  impoHance 
of  the  question,  and  are  at  this  moment  actively  pro- 
moting an  agricnltoral  emigration  on  a  considerable 
scale.  Moreover,  land  is  often  changing  hands,  and  men 
with  enterprise  and  capital  can  almost  always  improve 
npon  the  methods  of  cultivation  adopted  by  the  old 
Dutch  settlers.  It  is  a  rare  thing  np  conntiy  to  find 
enclosed  lands,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  par. 
ticularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Orange  Bivw, 
there  is  no  proper  shelter  for  horses  or  cattle, 
local  ex-  While,  tiieref  ore,  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate 

perienee       ^y^f^  capital  and  enterprise  will  do  much  more  tban  here- 
fort^a^-    tofore  for  the  lands  of  the  Gape  Colony — ^indeed,  is  now 
yantageoiu  doing  much  more — ^it  is  right  to  warn  intending  emigrants 
cS^^*^^^   that  some  local  experience  is  necessary  before  either  can 
^^     '    be  advantageously  employed.    It  is  well,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  country  and  the  settier,  that  this  diould  be 
fully  understood.    The  day  has  gone  by,  indeed,  with  all 
the  colonies  when  land  pxurchases  and  settiements  can  be 
satisfactorily  arranj?ed  m  a  London  ofGice,  nor  has  any 
such  method  ever  round  &vour  with  the  authorities  at 
the  Gape. 
Act  to  An  important  Act,  to  be  hereafter  quoted,  waspeflsed 

^^^      in  the  year  1870,  for  a£fbrding  increased  &cilities  to '  agri- 
montof^'  culturists  and  otiiers  of  small  means  to  become  possessorB 
landed         of  land  on  certain  ftur  and  reasonable  conditions.'    We 
property.      hAre  every  expectation  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
will  be  availed  of  by  agriculturists,  workmen,  and  others 
who  may  have  obtained  a  footing  in  the  oountay  hj  their 
industry  and  perseverance.    But  there  is  nothmg  as 
yet  to  justify  the  issuing  of  land  grants  to  intending 
emigrants  from  Europe. 

That  there  is  scope  for  settlement,  on  the  basis  and 
with  the  precautions  we  have  named,  the  following  state- 
ment wiU  show : — 
Estimateof        The  total  number  of  acres  granted  in  the  colony,  in. 
^   eluding  King  William's  Town»and  East  London,  np  to 


the  area  of 
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Deoember  81, 1872,  was  54,434,720.    Total  number  of  WECQLOIT 
acres  sold,  8,263,193.     As  no  general  survey  of  the  i^, ^  ^^ 
colony  has  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  maining  to 
the  total  number  of  acres  that  remain  nngranted.  From  ^  ST^t* 
the  best  calcalations,  however,  that  have  been  made,  the  acres.' 
area  of  the  colony,  inclusive  of  King  WOliam's  Town 
and  East  London  Divisions,  is  estimated  at  119,662,000 
acres.    The  qnantiiy  already  disposed  of  being  about 
62,697,658  acres,  there  appear  to  be  left  56,964,942  acres, 
in  which  are  included  some  loan  places  still  unconverted, 
ndsBionaiy  institutions,  outspans,  commonages,  and  land ' 
since  surveved  of  which  no  grants  have  been  issued,  and 
Grown  lands  leased  under  Act  19  of  1864. 

We  have  elsewhere  given  full  particulars  of  ostrich-  Ostrieh- 
fiuming,  which  is  the  most  novel,  as  well  as  the  most  f*"°i^* 
paying,  industry  recently  established  at  the  Gape.  We 
could  hardly  suggest  a  better  opening  for  enterprise 
and  capital,  in  connection  with  agricultural  pursuits, 
than  is  furnished  by  this  novel  and  interesting  experi- 
ment. There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  rearing  of 
ostriches,  and  the  pluokmg  of  their  feathers,  is  even  more 
profitable  than  the  &rming  and  shearing  of  sheep.  Those 
who  enter  upon  this  industry,  however,  must  have  suf- 
ficient capital  to  hold  a  good  £uin,  and  judgment  for  its 
seleotion. 

The  disposal  of  the  Grown  lands  in  the  colony  is  Acts  re- 
reguJated  by  Acts  No.  2  of  1860,  No.  19  of  1864,  No.  4  ^3  ^«  , 
of  1867,  No.  24  of  1868,  and  No.  4  and  No.  5  of  1870.      T(>^ 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Act  No.  2  of  Uuidi. 
I860:— 

1.  The  conditions  and  regulations  relative  to  the  Pnvioiis 
disposal  of  Grown  lands  in  wis  colony,  published  by  2^^*^ 
Government  Notice  of  May  17, 1844,  or  by  subsequent 
notices,  are  cancelled,  and  in  future  idl  waste  and  unap- 
propriated Grown  lands  will  be  sold,  subject  to  an  annual 

quit  rent  on  each  lot,  and  at  a  reserved  price  sufficient 
at  least  to  defray  the  costs  of  inspection,  erection  of 
beacons,  survey,  and  title-deed. 

2.  The  sale  will  be  by  public  auction,  and  at  the  Sales  by 
office  of  the  Givil  Gommissioner  of  the  Division  in  which  P°^ 
the  land  is  situate,  after  four  months'  notice  in  the  ^    ^' 
Oovemmeni  OazeUe^  by  proclamation  descriptive  of  the 
position  and  extent  of  the  land  intended  to  be  sold ;  but 
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lands  in  the  Gape  Division  shall  he  sold  at  Cape  Towa 
for  snoh  place  as  shall  he  notified  in  such  proclamation. 

8.  The  quit  rent  may  he  redeemed  at  any  time  upon 
payment  of  fifteen  years'  purchase,  hnt  when  hy-fntore 
subdivision  of  a  lot,  and  the  quit  rent  tho^on,  any  por- 
tion of  the  quit  rent  shall  he  less  than  ten  shillings,  it 
shall  he  ohligatory  upon  the  proprietor  of  auch  portion 
within  twelve  months  to  redeem  the  quit  rent  at  fifteen 
years'  purchase. 

4  and  5.  The  sales  will  beheld  on  the  following  C(m« 
ditions  as  to  the  payment  of  purchase  money,  vis. : — ^The 
expense  of  inspection,  survey,  erection  of  beacons,  and 
title-deed  shall  be  paid  on  the  day  of  sale,  and  one-fourth 
of  the  purchase  money  within  three  months.  Failing 
either  of  these  conditions,  the  sale  is  void.  The  remain- 
ing  three-fourths  of  ihe  purchase  money,  or  any  portion, 
may  he  discharge  at  once,  or  (on  deposit  of  the  expense 
of  the  necessary  bond)  may  be  retained  on  first  mort- 
gage of  the  land,  payable  in  three  equal  instalments,  at 
the  expiration  of  five,  six,  and  seven  years  respedivBiy, 
or  at  any  previous  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  pnrcfaaaer. 
Interest  on  the  bond  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  is  payable 
annually  to  the  Civil  Commissioner  of  the  district  or  to 
the  Tr^wurer  General  in  Cape  Town.  The  Qovemment 
may  at  any  time  discharge  from  mortgage  any  part  of 
the  lands  so  mortgaged  if  the  Surveyor-G^eneral  oertifies 
that  the  remainder  of  the  land  is  equal  in  value  to  the 
amoxmt  of  the  mortgage. 

6.  In  all  cases  in  which  there  may  be  timber,  or 
houses,  or  other  valuable  and  destructible  or  perishaUe 
or  exhaustible  property  on  or  within  the  limits  of  any 
lot,  the  Governor  may,  at  his  discretion,  direct  that  a 
clause  be  inserted  in  the  conditions  of  sale  requiring 
that  the  purchaser  provide  at  the  time  of  sale  two  good 
and  sufficient  securities  for  due  payment  of  the  purraBtfe 
money,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Civil  Commissioner  of 
the  Division,  or  the  Surveyor-General  in  case  8u<^  tend 
be  sold  in  Cape  Town. 

7.  The  lots  will  be  sold  subject  to  such  special  sern- 
tudes  and  conditions  as  may  be  set  forth  in  the  oonditions 
of  sale,  and  the  following  general  conditions,  which 
must  be  stated  in  the  title-deed,  vii.  s — 

(a)  The  quit  rent  payable. 
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(h)  All  existing  roads  and  ihorcmgb&res  described  MffMLCIIf 
in  tKe  diagrams  shall  remsrin  free  and  iminterrapted.  "^     ~ 

(e)  Thiat  (joyetmnent  shall  have  the  right  to  make 
new.xoads,  railwajs,  railway  stations^  aqnednots^  dams, 
«nd  drains,  to  connect  teleg^pbs  over  the  land,  6t 
establish  ontspans,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  on  pay* 
ment  to  the  proprietor  of  snch  snm  of  money  in  compen- 
sation as  shall,  npon  equitable  valuation  by  appnuiers, 
appointed  on  both  sides,  be  found  just. 

(d)  With  regard  to  the  lands  on  or  adjoining  the 
sea  coast,  or  on  the  banks  of  public  riyers  (not  in  towns  or 
villages),  that  Government  shall  have  power  to  resume 
any  portion  thereof^  when  required  for  puUic  purposes, 
on  payment  to  the  proprietor  of  a  just  and  lair  price  for 
the  same,  according  to  valuation  as  under  condition  (d)« 

(e)  Lands  adjoining  public  rivers  or  running  streams 

shall  be  sold  subject  to  leaving  such  water  ftirro  ws  made  Title  detd 
through  or  over  them,  as  the  Government  shaU  direct^  Z^^ 
for  the  supply  of  water  to  lands  lying  at  a  distance.  Com-  La^^s 
pensation  is  made  as  above  (c).  claimed  as 

(/)  No  condition  which  is  not  clearly  expressed  shall  P"^*^^ 
be  presumed  to  exist.  P«>pe«  y- 

8.  On  settlement  of  the  whole  purchase  money  by 
bond  or  otherwise,  title-deeds  will  be  issued  to  the 
purchaser. 

9.  Lands  claimed  as  private  property  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  waste  land  of  the  Grown  under  these  regu* 
lations  if  timely  notice  of  the  claim  be  given  to  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  and  due  diligence  used  to  prove  the  claim. 

10.  The  Governor  may,  with  the  oonoorrence  of  the  Gnint«'fbr 
Legislature,  make  grants  or  reserves  for  special  public  *P^^^ 
purposes.  pSrjiwa. 

11, 12, 18,  and  14.  Municipal  lands,  town  or  viUage  jfuniciiml 
pasturage  lands,  lands  containing  valuable  minerals,  and  other 
fishing  stations,  public  outspans,  or  lands  required  fo^  \^^ 
military  stations,  defence  of  the   ftt>ntier,    or   other 
public  purposes,  and  the  sea  shore  within  two  hundred 
feet  of  higb-water  mi(rk^  are  not  to  be  considered  waste 
Crown  lands. 

15  provides  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  in  thfe  fren*  ^JJ^^^^rn 
tier  di^riots,  subject  to  th^  cCndittons  of  personal  ogcu-  tut  ftohxi4i 
pation,  and  of  providikig  arms  add  armed  men  ihr  tUe  ^trieii. 
defieiaoe  of  the  firontier. 

z 
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16.  Whenerer  any  Diviaioiial  Coancil  deeniB  it  expe- 
dient that  waste  Grown  lands  shall  be  sold,  or  whea 
persons  are  desirous  of  becoming  purchasers  of  parfcLcalar 
parts  of  such  land,  an  application  maj  be  msude  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  or  to  the  Divisional  CuiincO,  in 
writing,  setting  forth,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  position, 
boundaries,  and  extent  of  the  land  referred  to. 

17, 18,  and  19.  Such  application  is  then  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Surveyor  General  and  to  the  Divisional 
Council,  and  if  necessary  to  the  Governor  for  decision. 

20.  When  the  Government  directs  that  the  sale  ahall 
proceed,  the  Council  shall  in  the  first  place  transmit  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  inspection  and  survey, 
and  erection  of  beacons,  in  order  to  enable  the  Surveyor 
General  to  comply  with  the  financial  regulations,  by  ob- 
taining previous  specific  authority  for  the  necessaty  ex- 
penditure, or  to  call  on  the  applicant  for  a  deposit 
sufBoient  to  cover  it,  which  deposit  shall  be  refunded 
when  paid  by  the  eventual  purchaser  should  the  sp- 
pUcant  not  become  the  purchaser;  but  should  no  ealm 
take  place,  no  refund  will  be  made. 

21,  22,  23,  and  24  relate  to  the  local  arrangemenfa 
for  the  inspection  and  survey  of  the  land. 

25.  Where  improvements  have  been  made  by  an  ftn* 
authorised  occupier  on  Crown  land  which  is  to  be  sold, 
the  Government  may  grant  compensation  by  valuation. 
When  the  amount  has  been  fixed  the  land  is  to  be  sold, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  the  compensation  ont  of  the 
porchase  money  by  the  purchaser.  If  the  occupier  who 
made  the  improvements  does  not  purchase  the  land  he 
is  to  receive  two-thirds  of  the  compensation,  the  faalanee 
being  retained  by  the  Government.  Should  he  become 
the  purchaser,  the  two-thirds  is  also  retained  by  the  Go- 
vernment towards  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money. 
An  aiUhan$ed  occupier  is  to  receive  or  be  allowed  the 
entire  value  of  improvements.  Compensation  is  not  to 
be  given  for  improvements  unconnected  with  >tlie  ordi* 
nary  nie  of  the  land  by  the  usual  dass  of  purchasers,  or 
for '  extravagant '  improvements  not  adapted  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  lancL 

26.  Where  a  portion  of  Crown  land  lies  contignous 
to  or  between  farms  belonging  to  private  persons,  the 
Divisional  Council  may  allot  such  laoid  or  portions  of  it 
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to  one  or  more  of  the  farms  as  may  seem  jnst  and  ez«  WmUWT 
pedient  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Gonncil 
and  approved  by  the  Governor,  being  not  less  than  the 
expense  of  inspection,  snrvey,  erection  of  beacons,  and 
tide-deed.  Sach  land  ia  subject  to  a  quit  rent  to  be  as- 
aesaed  by  the  Council. 

27  to  32  prescribe  the  formalities  to  be  observed  in 
dealing  with  applications  for  such  last-mentioned  lands. 

The  Act  No.  19  of  1864  provides  that  if  the  pur-  Purohwer 
chaser  of  any  Crown  land  does  not,  on  the  demand  of  JSUritfUto  ' 
the  Civil  Commissioner,  take  up  his  title-deed  witbin  12  by  failing  t« 
months  of  the  sale,  and  give  a  mortgage  bond  for  the  ^^  ap  hit 
balance  of  the  purchase  money,  the  sale  is  to  be  deemed  Jj^*  ^^^ 
ipso  facto  cancelled,  and  any  previous  payment  forfeited. 
But  such  cancellation  and  forfeiture  is  not  to  take  effect 
until  alter  three  notices  published  in  the  Chv^rnment 
Ocusette  during  three  months,  calling  upon  the  purchaser 
to  execute  the  mortgage  or  to  pay  the  purchase  money. 
Sect.  6  :  The  Governor  is  empowered  to  dispense,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  with  the  certificate  required  by  the  27th 
regulation  contained  in  the  Schedule  to  Act  No.  2  of 
1860,  if  any  Divisional  Coancil  shall  have  so  recom- 
mended, but  the  Surveyor-General  shall  have  refused 
to  give  it. 

It  provides  for — 

i.  The  leasing  of  Crown  lands,  in  cases  where  the 
Governor  deems  it  expedient. 

ii.  Sach  lands  may  be  let  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
21  years,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Governor  may 
impose. 

iii.  They  are  to  be  let  by  auction,  provided  the 
highest  rent  offered  be  adequate. 

iv.  Bent  payable  annually  ;  the  first  3  years*  rent  to 
be  secured  by  sureties,  or  the  first  two  paid  in  advance. 

It  also  provides  that  Crown  lands  may  be  let  by 
public  auction ;  but  that  the  Government  should  not  be 
bound  to  accept  the  highest  rent  offered,  shonld  it  be 
deemed  inadequate. 

The  Act  No.  4  of  1867  provides  that  land  so  put  up  Land  put 
to  auction,  but  not  let,  may  at  any  time  within  12  ^P^ui 
months  afterwards  be  leased  by  the  Government  by 
tender  or  private  contract,  at  a  higher  rent  than  that 
bid  at  auction;  but  that  such  lease  shall  not  be  for 

2  2 
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WE  COLOVT  more  tbaa  a  year,  and  that  at  tbe  expiration  of  tlwfc 
time  the  lease  shall  agaixi  be  put  up  to  auction  at  the 
rent  and  for  the  term  proposed  in  the  tender  or  private 
offer.  At  such  auction,  the  highest  tender  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted if  sufficient  security  is  given  by  the  lessee  tar 
the  performance  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease. 

An  Act,  No.  24  of  1808,  was  passed  to  cancel  the 
condiiiions  of  personal  occupation,  and  the  provisioiis 
for  the  defence  of  the  colony  attached  to  grants  of  land 
in  certain  of  the  eastern  divisions  of  the  colony  in  past 
^  years  on  the  ground  that  such  oonditiona  are  izksoma 

and  vexatious,  and  no  longer  necessary. 

The  Act  No.  4  of  1870,  with  the  view  of  giving  in- 
creased &cilitiee  to  agriculturists  and  others  of  small 
means  to  become  possessors  of  land,  provides  for  the 
survey  of  agricultural  areas  of  Grown  IsAid,  in  allotmenta 
of  not  more  than  500  acres,  which  allotments  will,  when 
surveyed,  be  open  for  selection  by  conditional  or  abeo> 
lute  purchase. 
ConditioDs         The  following  are  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
efoondi-      person  declared  the  conditional  purchaser  of  any  allot- 
ihii.^^    ment  shall  receive  a  lease  :— 

The  term  to  be  ten  years,  commencing  from  the  firsi 
payment  of  rent. 

The  yearly  rent  one  shilling  per  acre,  or  such  sum 
as  may  have  been  bid  by  the  conditional  purchaser. 

The  rent  for  the  second  and  each  succeeding  year  to 
be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Civil  Commissioner  <$  the  di- 
vision in  which  the  land  is  situated. 

The  lessee  is  bound,  within  two  years  of  obtaining 
the  lease,  to  cultivate  at  least  one  acre  of  every  ten 
acres,  or  to  erect  a  suitable  dwelling-house  thereon. 

On  fiirilure  of  any  of  the  conditions  hereinbefore 
contained,  the  lease  will  be  forfeited  and  the  land  and 
the  improvements  thereon  revert  to  Government,  but 
no  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  rent  is  to  be  enforced 
if  the  rent  be  paid  witlun  ninety  days. 

Forfeited  leases  are  to  be  put  up  to  sale  by  public 
auction  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  forfeiture ; 
and  after  deducting  from  the  amount  for  which  the  leases 
may  be  sold  the  arrears  of  rent  and  expenses,  the  money 
remaining,  if  any,  will  be  paid  to  the  lessee,  or  to  hia 
lawful  representatives. 

So  soon  as  the  lessee  has  made  the  tenth  annual  pay* 
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fftent  of  Tent  he  will,  on  payment  of  the  surrey  expenses  GIfE  OOllfl 
and  other  expenses  of  title,  receive  a  grant  of  the  land  at  ' 

a  perpetoal  qTiit  rent  of  one  per  cent,  per  annnm  upon 
ten  years'  valiie  thereof;  bat  the  qnit  rent  chargeable) 
will  in  no  case  be  less  than  ten  shillings  per  annnm. 

The  lessee  may  at  any  time  pay  the  rent  for  the  nn* 
expired  portion  of  his  term,  and  receive  a  grant  of  the 
land,  snbject  to  the  above  quit  rent. 

The  pnrchase  of  any  snch  allotment,  bat  subject  to 
qnit  rent^  may  be  effected  by  the  payment  forthwith 
of  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
years'  annual  rent,  and  the  expenses  of  survey  and  title. 

By  Act  No.  5  of  1870  the  Government  is  empowered  Sale  of 
to  sell  to  lessees  the  lands  leased  by  them  under  Act  19  }^^ 
of  1864r.  In  case  of  disagreement  the  purchase  amount 
is  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  the  minimum  being  a  sum 
equal  to  the  yearly  rent  capitalised  at  six  per  cent.  The 
q^t  rent  is  uniformly  one  per  cent,  of  the  purchase 
amount.  The  tenure  of  lands  so  purchased  is  identical 
with  that  under  Act  2  of  1860.  The  following  are  the 
eonditions  of  payment  of  purchase  money : — 

It  may  be  paid  in  cash,  or  in  three  equal  annual 
instahneats ;  until  completion  of  payment  the  lessee  shall 
pay  rent  under  his  lease,  unless  such  be  vitiated  or  expire. 

The  fftil  nre  of  any  payment  of  purchase  money  cancels 
the  contract  of  sale,  and  payments  already  made  are  re- 
funded, lees  five  per  cent,  for  breach  of  contract ;  the  lease 
then  continues  unaffected,  as  before  the  proposed  sale. 

When  the  whole  purchase  money  has  been  paid,  and 
there  are  no  arrear  payments  under  the  lease,  the  pur- ' 
chaser  obtains  title,  and  a  refund  of  six  per  cent. 
per  aunam  on  all  the  previous  payments  of  purchase 
money.  Quit  rent  commences  from  and  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

The  value  of  industrial  improvements  is  not  taken 
into  account  in  fixing  the  amount  of  purchase. 

The  Act  No.  12  of  1867,  by  which  pasture  licences 
tiftoe  legulated,  expired  on  January  1, 1871. 

Act  No.  10  of  1877,  Act  No.  14  of  1878,  and  Act 
No.  d3  of  1879  provide  for  the  reservation  and  disposal 
of  certain  Crown  lands  to  agricultural  emigrants.  The 
emigration  agent  was  instructed  towards  the  close  of 
1879  to  invite  persons  accustomed  to  agricaltuialpunuita 
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dOLNT  to  proceed  to  tbe  colony  for  tbe  purpose  of  a^cnltiiiBl 
settlement  under  the  following  regnlatioiis : — 

BegvilaHoni  far  the  Introduction  of  Agricultwral  Bmigrami9 

inio  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

1.  The  Gbvemment  of  the  Cape  Colony  being  desiroas 
of  introdncing  into  that  country  a  nnmber  of  indnstrioas 
agricultnristSy  to  whom  land  grants  will  be  made  on  easy 
terms,  and  being  alive  to  the  necessity  of  fmnuBhin^ 
eyery  information  to  intending  enkigrants,  pnblishea  the 
following  regolationSy  which  it  agrees  to  ohieiTe  and 

,  fulfil. 

2.  Persons  accustomed  to  agricultural  purguit8»  de* 
sirous  of  emigrating  to  the  Cape  Colony,  should  make 
application  to  the  Uape  Emigration  Agent^  who  there- 

"^^f  upon  shall  furnish  applicants  with  a  form  of  applicatioDy 
which  shall  be  filled  in  and  returned  to  the  Emigration 
Agent. 

8.  Applicants  shaD  at  the  same  time  forward  to  the 
Emigration  Agent  certificates  of  character  and  occu- 
pation, siffned  hj  their  employer  and  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  by  a  cJergyman  or  minister  of  religi<»k. 

4.  The  Emigration  Agent  shall,  without  delay, 
inform  applicanta  whether  they  have  been  approved  or 
not. 

5.  Approved  applicants  shall  thereupon  infbnn  the 
Emigration  Agent  as  to  the  time  when  they  would  be 
prepared  to  sail  from  England,  and,  when  such  time 
shall  have  been  agreed  upon,  aj^licants  shall,  in  the  case 
of  single  men,  deposit  the  sum  of  3Z.,  and  in  the  case  of 
married  men,  with  or  without  children,  the  sum  of  5i.» 
>viih  the  Emigration  Agent,  as  a  guarantee,  one-half  of 
which  deposit  may  be  forfeited  should  the  applicant  not 
be  ready  to  sail  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  and  in  the  event 
of  not  sailing  at  all,  one-half  of  such  deposit  shall  be 
forfeited.* 

6.  Upon  beiuff  located  on  their  grants,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  the  said  deposits  shall  be  repaid  in  f ulL 

*  The  reasonableness  of  this  requiremoDt  will  be  admitted  when 
h  is  known  that  the  GK)veniment  itself  fbrfeiu  to  the  dteamshiu 


Company  half  the  amount  of  the  pas!«ge  mooej  (13/.)  for  each 
•mignukt  who  £aiU  to  profoeed  to  tha  qqIqqj  at  tha  tima  «^fp<fi!f^,*i4. 
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^.  Emigrants  shall  convey  tbemselTOS  on  1x>ard  ship  CIK  MOT 
at  their  own  expense.  

8.  The  (Government  shall  pay  the  entire  sea  passage 
of  emigrants,  together  with  their  baggage,  to  the  Gape 
ColoDy,  and  shall  make  provisioiri  for  their  suitable  re- 
ception at  the  port  of  debarkation,  and  shall  also  provide 
and  pay  for  their  land  transport,  in  waggons  or  other 
vehicles,  to  their  respective  locations. 

9.  Emigrants  shall  provide  food  for  themselves  from 
the  date  of  landing. 

10.  Govemroent  may,  within  one  year  after  landinff, 
advance  small  smnb  of  money  to  emigrants,  and  sncn 
moneys  shall  be  repaid,  withont  interest,  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  making  each  advances. 

11.  Government  shall  lend  to  each  £B>mi]y  at  least  one 
tent,  to  be  retamed  after  reasonable  time  has  been  given 
for  the  erection  of  a  hnt  or  other  dwelling. 

12.  Gbvemment  shall  grant  to  each  head  of  a  family 
(who  mnst  not  be  over  forty- five  years  of  age),  and  to 
each  single  man  of  not  less  than  tweniy  years  of  age  nor 
more  than  forty-five  years  of  age,  a  piece  of  arable  land 
not  less  than  twenty  acres,*  on  the  following  con- 
ditions, viz.  :— 

13.  The  terms  of  payment  shall  be  over  a  period  of 
ten  years,  commencing  from  the  date  of  the  lease. 

14.  The  yearly  payment  shall  be  at  the  rato  of  one 
shilling  per  acre. 

15.  The  payment  shall  be  made  at  the  expiration  ot 
each  year  from  the  date  of  the  lease,  into  the  office  of  the 
Civil  Commissioner  of  the  division  in  which  the  land  is 
aitnated. 

16.  The  lessee  shall  be  bound,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  first  two  years  of  his  lease,  to  erect  upon  the  land 
leased  a  dwelling-house  of  the  value  of  not  less  than 
twenty  pounds  sterling,  and  every  vear  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two  first  years  to  cultivato  at  least  one 
acre  of  every  ten  acres  leased. 

17.  On  fidlure  of  any  of  the  conditions  hereinbefore 
contained,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Government  to 
declare  such  lease  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  land  and 
improvements  thereon  shall  thereupon  revert  to  the 

•  See  aleo  Sections  23  to  27^ 
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CAPE  6Ql(||T  Government ;  and  no  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  any 
r  JQgtalment  shall  be  enforced,  provided  ancn  inatalimei^ 
be  paid  into  the  office  of  the  Civil  Comnusaioner  oC  €b» 
divi9ion  within  three  months  from  the  same  beoomin^ 
due  :  provided,  ftirtber,  that  when  the  lease  of  any  sacli 
land  shall  be  forfeited  as  aforesaid,  snch  lease  shall  lie 
pnt  np  to  sale  by  public  anction  within  six  months  of 
snch  &rfeitnre,  and  after  deducting  the  amount  for  wkich 
such  lease  QhaU  be  sold,  i\^  ^irreKt  payments  and  all 
other  sums  due,  or  which  may  be  due  to  the  QovemmaiiAi 
as  well  as  all  e:(pense8  incarred  in  holdiuff  snch.  sale,  the 
sum  of  money  remainiug,  if  any,  shajl  be  paid  to  tke 
lessee,  or  his  lawful  represes^tatives. 

18.  So  soon  as  a  lessee  shall  have  paid  the  tentli 
anuual  instalment;,  he  shall  receive  a  grant  of  the  land  at 
a  perpetual  quit-rent  of  one  per  pent,  per  annum  upon 
ten  years'  value  thereof :  provided,  however,  that  im  no 
case  shall  the  quit-iient  ehargeable  be  leas  than  ten 
shillings  per  annum.  The  said  qi^it-rent  may  be  re* 
deemed  at  any  time  in  terms  of  See.  YI.  of  Act  14  of 
1878. 

19^  If  at  any  time  during  the  tevoc^  of  ipeh  lease  tbe 
lessee  shall  pay  into  the  Civil  Commissioner's  oflBee  the 
money  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  suefa  term,  he  shall 
receive  a  grant  of  the  la^d  under  perpetual  qniUrent^  as 

^foresi^d. 

20.  Any  person  who,  having  received  aa  allotmemt 
as  aforesaid,  shall  forthwith  pay  the  whole  purchase 
amount  thereof  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  for  each  acre, 
and  the  expenses  of  survey  and  title,*  shall  receive  a 
grant  of  the  said  allotment  on  a  perpetual  quit-rent  as 
^foresaid. 

21.  No  lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  dispose  of  the  lease 
or  quit-rent  graut  of  any  land  obtained  under  the  pro* 
visions  of  this  Act  before  the  expiration  of  five  years  firom 
t^e  date  of  his  leiMBe. 

22.  The  mode  of  locating  emigraats  shall  be  that 
persons  paying  ready  money  for  l£eir  pieces  of  arable 
l|md  shall  have  the  right  of  selecting  such  pieces,  after 
which  the  allocation  of  other  emigrants  in  any  g^ven 
locality  shall  be  decided  by  drawing  lots. 

*  Coat  of  trvrrey  and  title  will  not  exceed  61. 6«. 
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23.  AdjoiniDg  snch  arable  lota  in  an^  location  of  6lfE  COLMT 
emigrants,  Government  shall  set  aside  certain  land  as 

ceummonago  for  the  joint  usage  of  all  the  holders  of  snch 
arable  lots,  the  extent  of  which  commonage  shall  be  snch 
that,  if  divided  into  lots,  eqnal  in  namber  to  snch  arable 
lota»  the  siae  of  each  oommoiiage  lot  so  divided,  together 
with  the  arable  lot  belonging  therennto,  wonld  not  be  leaa 
than  200  acres,  nor  more  than  500  acres. 

24.  The  use  for  grazing  pniposes,  bat  not  otherwise, 
of  each  commonage  shall  be  enjoyed  hj  the  holders  of 
socli  arable  lots  free  of  all  charge  for  a  period  not  less 
tha^i  six  yearS)  from  the  date  of  the  assignment  of  snch 
arable  lots  to  the  respective  holder  thereof. 

25.  Gk>vemment  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  regop 
lations  regarding  the  quantity  of  stock  to  be  depastured 
by  each  holder  of  lots,  and  regarding  the  general  pre- 
servation of  such  commonage. 

26.  At  the  end  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  assigning 
arable  lots,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  to  the  Oovemment 
may  seem  fit,  the  commonage  lands  shall  be  divided  into 
lots  of  not  less  than  180  acres,  and  each  holder  of  an 
arable  lot  shaU  have  the  right  to  purchase  a  commonage 
lot,  which  should  be,  whenever  possible,  oontiguons  to 
Lis  arable  lot,  at  a  price  of  not  more  than  ten  shillings 
|MBr  aore,  or  he  may  pay  an  annual  rent  of  not  more  tham 
sixpence  per  acre,  with  the  right  to  purchase  at  any 
future  time  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  ten  shillings  per 
aoie,  an  aforesaid. 

27.  Any  emigrant  purchasing  a  commonage  lot  shaU 
pay  the  expenses  of  survey,  which,  for  180  acres,  will  not 
exceed  eight  guineas  (8Z.  Ss,), 

28.  Gk>vernment  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  or 
superintendents  of  emigrants,  practically  acquainted 
with  &rming,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  emigrants 
upon  their  arrival  at  the  point  of  debarkation,  to  arrange 
and  superintend  their  transport  to  their  locations,  to 

place  them  upon  their  respective  lots,  to  advise  in  all  ^ 

ipatters  affecting  their  welfare,  to  assist  them  in  eveinf 
reasonable  manner,  and  to  be  the  medium  of  communw 
eation  between  Uiem  and  the  Government. 
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Artitan  and  Labour  Emigration. 

A  correepondent  of  one  of  the  English  jonmais  (T%$ 
OaUmies)  wrote  thus  of  the  labour  prospects  of  the  Cape 
in  January  1874 : — 

*  I  see  in  your  journal  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the 
prospects  this  colony  amongst  others  holds  out  to  the 
emigrant.  I  would  answer  briefly  thus.  Let  no  one 
come  to  the  Cape  with  the  idea  gained  from  novels  and 
tales  of  colonial  life  that  all  be  has  to  do  is  to  dear  a 
piece  of  forest,  build  a  log  hut.  commence  farming,  live 
a  happy  life,  made  up  chiefly  of  hunting,  and  then  re- 
tire to  England,  rich,  bearded,  and  hearty.  Fortnnes 
are  made  here,  and  very  rapidly  too.  But  they  are  made 
through  hard  work,  much  self-denial,  and  clear  bnainees- 
•like  brains.  A  good  mechanic — steady,  honest,  and 
industrious — ^by  beginning  modestly,  working  hard,  and 
waiting  patiently,  has  every  prospect  of  dying  a  rich 
man.  An  agricultural  labourer  has  not  the  same  prospect, 
for  the  coloured  classes  can  work  for  less  than  he  can. 
But  if  he  is  thrifty,  and  keeps  his  eyes  open,  he  will  have 
a  far  better  chance  of  makiog  a  good  income  here  and 
becoming  an  independent  man  than  he  would  have  in 
England.  The  German  immigrants  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  only  amculturists  who  get  on  well  here  as  farm 
labourers.  The  man  of  capital  must  learn  by  experience. 
Sheep-farming  is,  as  a  rule,  very  profitable ;  bnt  yon 
have  to  gain  your  South  African  experience  of  &nimig 
before  you  can  make  it  pay, 

*  Money  is  to  be  made  here,  and  if  you  can  remain 
steadily  at  work,  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  you  will 
join  your  fellow-colonists  in  saying  that  in  many  respects 
life  is  more  enjojable  here  than  in  the  Old  Country. 

•X. 

'  Oape  Town :  Januaiy  6,  1874.' 

These  words  are  so  true  and  sensible  that  little 
need  be  added  to  them.  Since  1868  the  colony  has 
enjoyed  continuous  and  increasing  prosperity,  though 
this  was  interrupted  for  a  short  period  by  the  frontier 
disturbances  in  1877-78.  The  diamond-fields  have  drawn 
off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  public  works 
have  been  authorised  in  every  part  of  the  colony,  and  the 
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demand  for  labour  has  steadily  increased  witli  the  im-  UH  CMrf 
provement  in  trade  and  production.  In  the  session  of 
1874  the  Legislature  passed  Bills  for  the  construction 
of  800  miles  of  railway.  These  lines  are  now  all  but 
completed,  at  a  cost  of  orer  eight  millions.  .Exten- 
sions, however,  are  provided  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
two  and  a  quarter  millions.  In  addition  to  these  works, 
new  bridges,  new  Parliament  Houses,  and  new  moun- 
tain-passes are  authorised.  With  the  limited  supply  of 
labour  in  the  colony,  it  is  evident  that  unless  any  unfore- 
seen circumstances  arise  there  will  be  a  steady  demand 
for  labour  in  South  Africa  for  some  years  to  come. 

There  is  a  large  native  population  in  the  colony,  so  Fann 
that  agricultural  labourers  and  herds  are  not  required  to  l*^*^*** 
the  same  extent  as  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    The 
farmers  are,  however,  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  labour 
which  they  now  employ,  and  it  is  probable  that  farm 
labourers  may  to  some  extent  be  in  demand. 

Information  is  given  elsewhere  on  the  position  and  Diamond 
business  of  the  diamond-fields  and  gold-fields.  It  is  right  S°i^^^^ 
here  to  say  that  there  is  now  little  to  encourage  specu- 
lative emigration  to  the  diamond-fields,  the  mining  having 
become  a  settled  industry.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
gold-fields,  which  are  as  yet  too  much  in  their  infancy 
to  tempt  at  least  a  distant  emigration.  Leydenburg, 
which  is  their  centre,  is  at  a  great  oistance  from  the  coast, 
and  provisions  are  very  dear. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  labour  throughout  the  whole 
eolony  the  Oovemment  authorised  in  1873  a  svstem  of 
aided  emigration  of  artisans  and  servants,  which,  with  a 
short  interruption  in  1878,  has  continued  ever  since. 
The  latest  notice  on  the  subject  was  issued  on  January 
81,1880.    It  is  as  follows  :— 

Oovemment  Hotice.— Ho.  110, 1880. 

*  Office  of  the  Oommtssioner  of  Oroum  Lands  and  Public 
Worhtf  Oape  Toum^  Oa^e  of  Oood  Hope* 

*  Jannaiy  81,  1880. 

*With  reference  to  Government  Notice  No.  941, 
dated  October  28,  1878,  it  is  hereby  notified  that  the 
rates  at  which  immigrants  sbali  be  conveyed  from 
England  to  this  colony  have  been  reduced  under  the 
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IIK  QOIMY  new  contract  with  Messrs.  Donald  Carrie  A  Co.,  for  ilia 
■'  Cape  Immigration  Service  for  the  year  1880,  and  that 

the  charge  for  passages  daring  the  sabeistenoe  of  ths 
contract  will  be  calculated  according  to  the  rates  for 
the  whole  passage  shown  in jparaerapn  6  of  the  Govern- 
ment Aided  Immig^ration  rteguTations,  which  are  re- 
pablished  heieandery  with  amendments,  for  general 
mformation.  'John  Laiko,  Commifwioner/ 


^RegukUidns  under  tohich  Asiisted  Paseoffm  are  gramUd 
If  Ocvemmeni  to  ArtieanSf  DomesHc  ServanUf  amd 
AgrieuUural  LabourerSy  coming  out  to  ike  Oolong  wnder 
engagement  to  serve  a  Resident  therem^ 

*  1.  Any  person  wishing  to  introdnee  any  immigrant 
or  immigrants  under  the  provisions  of  these  Begalationa 
shall  apply  to  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and 
Public  Works  for  permission  so  to  do,  stating  paiticalan^ 
as  full  as  may  be,  with  respect  to  the  nationality  and  oo> 
cupation  of  each  person  proposed  to  be  introdnoed,  and 
the  trade  or  occupation  it  is  expected  or  intended  that 
such  person  should  follow. 

*  2.  When  specified  individuals  are  applied  for,  their 
approximate  age  should  also  be  stated. 

*  3.  When  persons  are  to  be  brought  out  under  engage- 
ttients  to  undertake  certain  duties  or  render  some  certain 
service,  the  service  for  which  the  persons  are  to  be 
eng^aged  should  be  stated,  and  sufficient  parttculars  given 
to  enable  the  Gk>vemment  to  judge  whether  or  not  assist- 
ance should  be  given. 

*  4.  Every  person  proposed  to  be  introduced  under  the 
preceding  regulatious  must  obtain  a  medical  certificate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Emigration  Agent  of  his  being 
in  good  health  at  the  time  of  emigrating  or  entering  into 
an  agreement  to  emigrate. 

'5.  The  services  of  the  Government  Emigration 
Agent  in  England  will  be  available  to  engage  and  send 
out  such  persons  as  may  be  applied  for  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  to  forward  such  as  may  be  sent  out  vid 
England,  in  respect  of  whom  a  payment  of  one-Jialf  of 
the  passage  money  shall  have  been  made  either  to  the 
Agent  or  to  the  Commissioner.  In  no  case  will  any  sum 
less  than  half  the  said  passage  money  be  accepted. 
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'  6.  The  fares  from  England,  one-half  of  whioh  most  eiK  Odllif 
be  paid  in  advanoe  as  above  stated,  are  to—  ■  ■ 

Gape  Town  .  2nd  Class.  £U  10  0  8zd  Class.  £12    0  0 

Hossel  Bay  .  „             14  10  0  „           12    0  0 

XnyHna      •  •  h              16    0  0  ^            12  10  0 

AlgoaBay.  •  «              U  10  0  „            12    0  0 

F6rtAU!rad  •  n              16  10  0  „            18    0  0 

East  London  •  h              16  10  0  «            18    0  0 

*  7.  All  other  expenses  both  to  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion and  from  the  port  of  landing  must  be  borne  by  the 
person  introducing  the  immigrant.  The  Government 
only  oontribates  to  the  cost  of  passage  between  England 
ana  the  colony. 

^8.  Wives  and  families  of  persons  immigrating  to 
the  colony  nnder  these  Beg^lations  will  also  have  the 
benefit  of  assisted  passages.  In  the  case  of  children 
eoming  ont,  one-sixteenth  of  the  rate  per  statute  adnlt 
mnst  be  deposited  for  each  year  of  their  age,  and  persons 
above  sixteen  years  of  age  will  be  regarded  as  adnlts. 

'  9.  Deposits  may  be  made  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  and  Pablic  Works,  or  the  Qovemment 
Emigration  Agent  in  England;  and  forms  of  the 
annexed  power  of  attorney  mav  be  obtained  from  this 
office,  and  from  the  several  Civil  Commissioners,  to 
enable  the  Emigration  Agent,  on  behalf  of  applicants,  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  immig^rants  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Sach  power  should  be  forwarded,  duly 
signed  and  witnessed,  to  this  ofBce. 

*  10.  If  the  applicant  does  not  require  the  Emigration 
Agent  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  person  applied 
for,  on  his  behalf,  such  power  of  attorney  need  not  be 
sent  to  this  office. 

*  11.  Whenever  the  selection  is  left  to  the  Emigration 
Agent,  the  fullest  particulars  should  be  given  of  the 
nature  of  the  service  expected  to  be  rendered,  the  periods 
for  which  contracts  should  be  made,  and  the  maximum 
wages  applicants  are  prepared  to  guarantee.  Whilst 
the  maximum  will  not  be  exceeded,  the  Emigration 
Agent  will  be  instructed  to  engage  suitable  persons  on 
the  most  favourable  terms. 

'  12.  All  immigrants  not  selected  by  the  Emigration 
Agent  must  nevertheless  be  seen  and  approved  by  him 
before  embarkation* 
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*  13.  Every  application  mast  sfcate  the  name  of  ibe 
agent  whom  the  applicant  has  appointed  to  receiye  snch. 
immigrants  at  the  port  of  destination,  and  to  forward 
them  thence  to  the  scene  of  their  fntnre  employment. 

'  14.  Forms  of  application  may  he  obtained  at  any  of 
the  offices  named  in  Section  9.' 


PaciHtiM  Similar  facilities  are  given  by  the  emigration  agent 

given  b:|r      to  employers   of    labour  who  may  wish  to  forward 
^*^«>    emigrants. 

Holes  on  the  Building  Capabilities  of  South  Africa. 

C«n«Bt«n         YTe  propose  to  give  a  few  hints  to — 1.  GarpenterB 

Mdjoineni.  ^^^  joiners;  2.  Masons  and  bricklayers;  8.  Smiths, 
plnmbers,  and  painters. 

In  the  colony  there  is  no  distinction  made  between 
the  carpenters  and  joiners.  An  Eoglish  carpenter  emi* 
grating  to  the  Cape  Colony  will,  if  working  in  the  neigh- 
Donrhood  of  large  towns,  no  doubt  always  find  the  soft 
deals  and  pine  timbers  he  has  been  accustomed  to.  The 
place  of  English  oak  and  mahogany,  howerer,  he  will 
find  replaced  by  East  Indian  tec^,  a  wood  there  is  no 
particular  difficulty  in  working,  and  an  ezoellent  one  foit 
external  work. 

In  the  country  districts,  however,  and  in  all  works 
connected  with  waggouobailding  and  mill  work  in  general, 
he  will  have  to  use  the  native  timbers,  a  few  of  which 
and  their  qualities  we  shall  proceed  to  describe.  (Vide 
Table  of  Woods,  pp.  132-4.) 

Wood  of  1.  TheYellow^wood  (botanical  name  Taa»M62(m^ahM). 

Af* 'L.  ^^^^  timber  is  the  most  usef al  and  most  generally  ujBed  for 
building  purposes  of  all  the  South  African  forest  trees. 
It  is  a  species  of  yew  of  light  yellow  colour,  with  a  specdfio 
gravity  of  40  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  a  rather  splintering 
fracture,  which  makes  it  a  very  unsafe  timber  to 
use  for  beams  or  other  purposes  on  which  severe  cross 
strains  may  be  expected;  the  grain  is  very  fine  and 
uniform,  resembling  that  of  clean  yellow  pine,  and  its 
hardness  makes  it  a  very  useful  material  for  floors,  in 
which,  however,  it  should  be  laid  in  narrow  widths 
and  well  seasoned,  as  it  shrinks  considerably  both  in 
length  and  width.  Planks  up  to  24  inches  in  breadth 
can  be  obtained,  but  it  generally  comes  &om  the  forest 
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iawn  into  12.mcb  planks.  Taking  the  unit  of  labour  CiPE  CMiy 
on  fir  at  1,  that  on  yellow-wood  may  be  called  1*35. 
The  wood  when  unseasoned  warps  or  twists  very  mnch^ 
and  splits  if  not  carefolly  nailed :  if  not  ventilated  freely 
it  is  snbject  to  dry  rot.  In  price  it  is,  nnless  in  very 
remote  districts,  rather  higher  than  Swedish  deal,  and 
it  is  nsed  more  ont  of  necessity  than  choice  as  a  Bab# 
stitnte  for  the  latter  article. 

2.  The  Sneeze-wood  is  a  very  hard  and  dnrable  Sbmm- 
timber,  excellent  for  piles,  sleepers,  lintels,  and  other  ^^^ 
engineering  purposes  where  strength  and  lasting  pro- 
perties are  required.    It  has  a  weight  of  68  lbs.  per 
cabic  foot^  or  nearly  twice  that  of  fir ;  it  is  fhll  of  a 
pecaliar  resin  like  that  of  Lignum  vit»  (Qwacum),  it  is 

a  difficult  timber  to  work,  and  cannot  now  be  procured 
in  very  large  scantlings.  No  vermin  of  any  kind  will 
be  found  in  furniture  constructed  of  it,  whence  it  is 
much  used  for  bedsteads  and  stretchers  in  the  colony* 
It  is  principally  found  in  the  forests  of  George  and 
XJitenhage,  and  as  it  is  a  tree  of  slow  growth  we  fear 
it  can  hardly  be  got  in  sufficient  quantities  for  a  pur* 
pose  for  which  its  strength  aud  non-decaying  qualities 
make  it  invaluable,  that  is,  sleepers  for  our  railways 
and  poles  for  our  telegraph  lines.  Thousands  of  these 
trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  inflammable,  perish 
annually  in  our  great  bush  fires. 

3.  The  Stink-wood,sometimes  called  Gape  mahogany,  Stmk- 
or  rather  Cape  walnut,  which  latter  timber  it  much  ^^^^ 
resembles,  is  a  mobt  useful  and  elegant  wood  for  fur- 
nitnre  uses  wnen  properly  seasoned.     It  is  specially 
adapted  for  carving  purposes.    It  comes  to  market  in 
planks  of  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  and  from 

12  inches  to  14  inches  in  width :  it  is  also  much  used  in 
light  waggon  building,  for  g^un  stocks,  and  other  such  pur- 
poses, and  is  found  in  all  the  forests  of  the  coast  region, 
although  the  larger  trees  are  pretty  well  thinned  out. 
In  labour,  calling  fir  1,  that  on  stink-wood  may  be 
represented  by  1*60.  It  is  so  called  from  a  peculiar 
though  not  an  unpleasant  smell  it  has  when  worked 
fresh ;  for  all  furniture  uses  it  should  be  previously 
well  seasoned  by  immersing  it  in  a  sand  bath,  heated 
gradually  to  about  lOO"*  of  heat. 

The  other  principal  Cape  woods  used  in  waggon-  Othtr 
building  and  fiariniag  purposes,  such  08  fenceS;  posts,  &o. I 
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iiff  MtW    are  ihd  ABsagai    wood,   Essen   wood   or    Gape    Mb, 
"'""'  oederhoat,  red  and  white  iron  wood  for  spokes,  melk- 

hoat  or  milk  wood  for  felloes,  4bc.  The^e  are  prin- 
cipally broagfat  to  market  from  the  Bnsh  in  convenient 
•cantiings  for  the  pnrposeslbr  which  thej  are  employed, 
and  are  all  rather  toagh  than  hard  to  work.  They  have 
considerable  specific  gravity,  and  at  first  an  Engflish 
carpenter  finds  it  hard  to  do  a  satisfactory  dfty's  work 
with  them ;  but  they  are  invalnable  to  the  &rmer,  ae  no 
European  wood  can  stand  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
AMcan  climate  as  well  as  these  woods.  Ostpe  waggons 
made  in  Soglaad  have  been  sometimes  imported,  Imi 
invariably  they  fall  to  pieces  after  going  throngh  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  Gape  snmmer. 
Workmen's  TooZ».— If  an  emigrant  carpenter  has  a  good  set  of 
^'^  tools,  we  should  advise  him  to  take  them  with   him. 

SThoagh  tools  may  be  purchased  in  the  colony  at  all  the 
leading  towns,  it  will  be  of  course  at  an  increased  price, 
and  if  he  should  find  himself  working  in  a  country 
district  the  emigprant  will  be  glad  to  be  in  possession  ci 
well-tempered  instruments  purchased  at  an  English 
warehouse.  It  is  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  a 
young  carpenter  about  to  emigrate  to  be  skilful  in  the 
use  of  the  turning  lathe  both  for  wood  and  iron :  the  im- 
portance of  this  can  hardly  be  exaggerated  in  a  conntry 
where  an  artificer  should  be  able  '  to  turn  his  hand  to 
any  thing/  and  ready  to  cast  aside  the  strict  for- 
malities of  a  London  joiner's  shop,  in  whidi  he  has 
probably  been  for  years  employed  on  one  description 
of  work.  A  knowledge  of  waggon  makers'  and  agricu]« 
tural  implement  makers'  work  is  invaluable,  nay  almost 
indispensable  to  a  Cape  carpenter;  also  the  ability  to 
construct  simple  plain  articles  of  furniture  made  with 
the  native  woods,  and  a  knowledge  of  simple  machinery 
and  mill  work  generally,  as  in  the  country  mills  woodeu 
spur-wheels  often  have  to  take  the  place  of  cast-iron 
ones. 

Mason  and  Bricklayer. 

Mason  and  These  trades,  although  considered  separate  ftnd  dis- 

Brjoklayer.  tin^t  in  England,  are  in  the  Cape  frequently  combined, 

and  often  with  the  kindred  crafts  of  slater  and  plastereri 

The  Cape  mason  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  handy  man,  able  to 
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pat  Ida  hand  to  every  sort  of  "work  in  wbicli  stone,  T>rick  CAK  OOlONf' 
and  mortar  are  employed ;  but,  no  doabt,  when  the  great 
projected  lines  of  railways  are  fiiirlj  afloat,  the  separa- 
tion between  these  trades  will  become  more  marked, 
especially  as,  in  the  constrnction  of  bridges  and  retaining 
walls,  the  craft  of  a  mason  of  the  first  class,  not  a  mere 
jobbing  hand,  will  be  indispensable.  We  may  here  add 
a  few  words  as  to  the  building  materials  nsed  in  the 
Cape  Colony. 

Orantte  is  worked  in  the  neighbotirhood  of  GapeTown,  Granite. 
in  the  Paarl,  and  other  parts  of  the  Western  ProTince, 
where  it  is  fonnd  in  isolated  hills,  as  at  Table  Mountain, 
the  Paarl  Monntain,  Biebecks,  Gastael,  Ac,  It  is  of  rather 
a  coarse  and  intractable  natnre,  with  large  crystals  of 
felspar  and  homblendic  rock  and  little  mica.  The  high 
price  of  labour  has  prevented  it  being  much  worked, 
except  in  the  commonest  form  of  mbble  masonry.  Of 
course,  the  cost  of  working  aJl  granites  is  much  enhanced 
by  the  high  price  for  steeling  tools,  and  the  granite  itself 
18  of  a  very  hard  nature,  and  a  good  deal  is  consumed 
for  paving,  &c.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town. 

Sandstones. — The  building  mason  will  find  in  the  sand-  SanditoiMf 
■tones  and  shales  his  staple  building  material  through- 
out the  colony.  Some  of  the  sandstones  are  soft,  beauti- 
fully stratified,  and  turn  out  of  the  quarry  nearly  in  as 
shapely  a  form  as  if  they  had  been  sawn ;  other  kinds 
are  hard,  quartzy  in  nature,  and  irregular  in  form ;  these 
are  equivalent  to  our  English  old  red  sandstone,  or 
qnartzite,  and  although  useful  for  rough  walling,  are 
expensive  for  ornamental  purposes,  as  church  building, 
&C.J  where  ornamentation  in  terra  cotta  or  Portland 
cement  will  probably  be  found  the  most  economical  sub- 
stitute. The  blue  splintery  shale  of  the  Fish  River 
valley  is  very  unsatisractory  stone  to  work,  and  difficult 
to  bring  to  a  plain  surftu^e.  Near  Bathurst,  on  the  East 
Coast,  is  a  larcre  bed  of  soft  white  limestone,  but  it  yields 
few  stones  of  a  large  size.  The  blue  slate  rock  of 
Table  Valley  is  a  good  stone  for  general  building  purposes. 
Extensive  beds  of  very  good  flags  are  found  m  different 
localities,  a  very  exceUent  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Eat 
Biver,  near  Ft.  Beaufort.  The  finer  sandstones  of  this 
region  cut  well,  and  are  very  lasting,     gut  the  general 
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Wj  CQ'.Oty  oharacter  of  Oape  stone  is  that,  however  fit  for  VBrfal 
"  purposes,  its  genersl  hardness  renders  it  nnfit  for  oma* 
mental  work.  Hence,  evenr  mason  emigrating  to  the 
Oape  should  be  able  to  build  as  well  as  to  work  bard 
stone.  Bricks,  of  course,  Tarj  locallj,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  used  for  them ;  if  it  contains  much 
saline  matter  the  bricks  speedily  decay  from  atmo- 
spheric influences.  But  abundance  of  excellent  brick 
earth,  free  from  salts,  mar  be  found  in  nearly  every 
dirertion.  Owing  to  diAoDlties,  however,  in  the  burning 
of  bricks,  the  Boers  use  walls  of  pitd^  or  rammed  clay, 
or  else  unburut  bricks  of  considerable  thickness.  These 
houses  are  much  cooler  to  live  in,  with  their  massiTe 
thick  walls,  than  those  of  burnt  brick  of  ordinary  thick- 
ness would  be.  Fire-plaoes  and  chimneys  are  seldom 
found  in  these  Boer  houses,  the  cooking  being  generally 
performed  in  a  detached  building.  In  towns,  however, 
all  modem  houses  are  built  with  fire-places. 

thatchiag.  In  addition  to  ordinary  building  operations,  a  know- 
ledge of  thatching  would  be  useful  to  a  Gape  mason ; 
also  he  should  pay  attention  to  the  construction  of  dams 
and  watercourses,  be  able  to  repair  flat  roofs,  tiling,  Ac., 
4fec.,  and  to  build  walls  in  concrete  or  pi$4 ;  he  should 
also  be  always  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of 
workmen  who  have  had  some  experience  of  the  colony. 

LiflMu  Lime, — ^In  the  Oape  material  fix>m  which  lime  is  ob- 

tained is  generally  a  tufiftceous  stone,  occurring  in  heaps 
or  deposit  throughout  the  clay  plains,  or  else  large  beds 
of  shells  existing  in  the  Ooast  regions  or  collected  on  the 
shore.  The  ttA  lime,  containing  both  clay  and  iron,  is  of 
an  hydraulic  nature ;  the  shell  fime  less  so.  No  native 
cements,  that  we  are  aware  of^  exist— all  used  coming 
(very  often  in  a  worthless  state)  from  Europe.  No 
beds  of  native  slate  exist  in  South  Africa  of  any  value 
for  roofinff  purposes,  but  excellent  tiles  are  made  both 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oape  Town  and  Port  £lisa> 
beth.  Owing  to  the  heavy  S.E.  gales,  the  roofis  of  the 
former  city  are  nearly  all  flat  in  construction,  and  if 
carefully  made,  which  too  often  is  not  the  case,  axe  very 
well  adapted  for  the  elimate. 

The  neat  of  the  summer  sun  renders  it  very  inju- 
dicious to  use  asphalte,  either  as  a  covering  to  roofs  or 
Cor  pavis2^  purposes.     The  floors  in  the  &^rB*  houses 
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Jure  general^  formed  of  pulverised  ani-lieaps :  wdl  tern-  CIPE  60191? 
pered  and  beaten  down,  they  form  a  hard  and  service* 
able  floor,  resembling  cement. 

Bmifh,  Plumber,  Painter,  fte. 

Again  we  have  a  tendency  in  the  Gape  to  amalga*  SmHli, 
mate  three  or  four  trades  that  in  Europe  would  be  fc^^^. 
separate  and  distinct. 

The  plain  blacksmith,  pure  and  unadorned,  is  in  great 
request  in  the  Cape,  as  a  repairer  of  the  iron  work  of 
waggons,  ploughs,  dbc.,  as  well  as  a  sheer  of  horses ; 
but  the  man  of  all  others  most  prized  in  a  Oape 
Tillage  is  that  ff ifbed  man,  but  rarely  met  with,  endowed 
by  nature  wii£  a  certain  mechanical  genius,  who  can 
repair  a  French  timepiece,  an  American  dock,  or  a 
gun  with  equal  fEMsility,  solder  a  bix>ken  piece  of 
jewellery,  doctor  up  a  cfeorepit  umbreUa,  solder  a  joint 
in  a  water  pipe  or  a  hole  in  a  tin  kettle,  or  turn  an 
odd  chessman  if  you  happen  to  lose  one  of  your  set. 
Such  a  man,  if  he  has  a  good  lathe  and  a  few  modem 
tools,  with  a  stock  of  good  behaviour,  steadiness,  and 
ingenuiiy,  is  sure  in  a  few  years  to  make  his  fortune. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  of  this  description  purchased  Example  of 
his  discharge  from  the  regiment  of  Boykl  Engineers  on  sucoeesAa 
the  frontier ;  he  was  an  artificer  of  singular  ingenuity  *'°<*»* 
and  contrivance,  and  worked  well  in  every  description 
<yf  metal,  although  his  original  trade  was  that  of  a 
plumber.    He  had  a  good  latiie,  constructed  by  himself^ 
which  was  his  sole  capital.    He  settled  down  in  a  frxin- 
tier  colonial  town,  where  a  worianan  of  his  descriptioH 
was  much  wanted,  and  we  were  pleased  and  surprised 
to  hear  of  his  retirement  and  return  to  his  native  country, 
Scotland,  a  few  months  ago  with  a  sum  of  money  suf- 
ficient to  ensure  him  a  handsome  competency  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

This  man,  if  he-  had  remained  in  England,  would 
probably  have  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
as  a  travelling  tinker,  umbrella  mender,  a  knife  grinder, 
and  possibly  have  ended  his  days  in  a  workhouse. 
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MSUTOmD  This  territory,  which  adjoins  the  Free  State,  on  the 
north  of  the  Orange  River,  which  had  long  been  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  great  Chief  Moehesh,  was  pro- 
claimed British  territory,  with  consent  of  its  people,  on 
March  12,  1868,  by  Sir  Philip  Wodehonse,  and  was 
annexed  to  the  colony  by  the  Act  No.  12  of  1871.  The 
country  annexed  is  boonded  as  follows : — 

From  the  junction  of  the  Comet  Spruit  wifli  the 
Orange  Biver,  aloog  the  centre  of  the  former  to  the 
point  nearest  to  Oli&iints  Been ;  from  that  point  by  Oli- 
fants  Been  to  the  southern  point  of  lAngeh&rgy  alon?  the 
top  of  Langeberg,  to  its  north-western  extremity;  from 
thence  to  the  eastern  point  of  Jammerberg ;  along  the  point 
of  Jammerberg,  to  its  north-westem  extremity ;  from 
thence  bv  a  prolongation  of  the  same  to  the  C^iledon 
Biver ;  along  the  centre  of  the  Oaledon  Biver  to  its 
junction  with  the  EJein  Caledon ;  along  the  centre  of 
the  Klein  Caledon,  to  the  heads  of  the  Orange  River, 
at  the  Mont  aux  Sources ;  thence  westward  along  the 
Drakensberff,  between  the  watersheds  of  the  Orauge 
Biver  and  ot.  John's  Biver,  to  the  source  of  the  Tees ; 
down  the  centre  of  the  latter  river  to  its  junction  with 
the  Orange  Biver,  and  down  the  centre  of  the  latter 
river  to  its  junction  with  the  Comet  Spruit. 

The  country  measures  about  150  miles  long  by  50 
miles  wide,  and  contains  about  7,000  square  miles.  Its 
population  has  been  estimated  by  good  authorities  at 
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about  75,000  souls.  The  revenne,  deriTable  from  hnt-  BISUTOlilD; 
tax,  licences,  fines,  fees,  ^.,  amonnis  to  about  18,0O0Z. 
The  principal  prodnctions  are  wool,  wheat,  mealies,  and 
Kttflir  com.  A  ^eiy  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  the 
three  latter  articles  with  the  diamond-fields,  the  Free 
State,  and  the  districts  of  Colesberg  and  Hope  Town. 
The  oonntiy  is  well  watered ;  its  principal  rivers  being 
the  Orange,  Caledon,  Comet  Sprait,  ELlein  Caledon, 
Pntiatsana,  Tlotse,  and  Sengnnyana.  The  chief  moun- 
tains are  the  Drakensberg,  Malnti,  Qeme,  Masiti,  Berea, 
Tsikwane,  Leribe,  and  Langeberg.  Several  indications 
of  coal,  and  also  of  iron  and  copper  ore,  have  been  dis- 
oovered.  The  climate  is  cool  and  temperate  in  summer,*  CiinuUtt. 
with  abundant  rains;  and  dry  and  bracing  in  winter, 
when  snow  oceasionallj  falls.  There  is  but  little  wood 
found  in  the  country,  though  grass  is  plentiful.  The 
mountain  scenery  is  very  picturesque,  several  spots 
being  of  great  beauty.  The  average  height  of  the  plains 
above  the  sea  level  is  about  5,000  feet.  The  Drakens- 
berg and  lialuti  mountains  average  here  about  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  other  mountains  about  6,000 
or  7,000  feet. 

The  distance  from  Maseru  to  the  diamond-fields  is  Distanct 
about  150  miles ;  from  Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  from  <u»- 
Free  State,  about  70  miles ;  from  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal,  ^^ 
about  850  miles ;  from  King  William's  Town,  a^ut  850 
miles ;  and  from  Port  Elizabeth,  about  500  xniles.     The 
nearest  town  in  the  old  colony  is  Aliwal  North,  distant 
about  140  miles. 

A  civil  post  has  been  established  direct  to  Aliwal 
J^orth. 

The  following  interesting  Report  by  the  Govdmor^s  Report  of 
Agent  at  Maseru,  dated  Januaiy  81, 1874,  which  appears  2SSl  *'* 
in  the  *  Gape  Blue  Book  on  Native  Afiairs,'  has  just  come  ^^ 
to  hand:-— 

Political.— The  Basutoe,  who  had  lived  under  a  kind  PoUtleiU. 
of  semi-protectorate  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gbvem* 
ment  from  1848  to  1854  (interrupted  only  by  the  battles 
of  Viervoet  and  Berea  in  1852),  were,  at  the  abandon- 
ment of  *  the  Sovereignty '  in  1854,  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources,  and  left  to  maintain  their  independence 
as  best  they  conhL   lio  definite  limits  had  been  appointed 
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iWT>m>  between  them  and  the  infant  Free  State — and  the  qvea* 
tion  of  boundary  became  the  foundation  of  an  endleaa 
■eries  of  disputes.  The  Basutos,  who  finom  the  coii^ 
raencement  of  the  war  with  the  Free  State  had  been  baft 
poorly  provided  with  gnns  and  ammunition,  had  U 
ceaaed  to  attempt  meeting  the  Boers  in  the  open  fie] 
and  acted  on  the  defensive,  ensconcing  themselyes  in 
fortified  caves,  very  few  of  which  were  ever  taken.  Abont 
the  end  of  1867  'Makwai's'  mountain  was  attacked 
and  taken,  the  Basutos  escaping  by  night.  Soon  after 
Tandtjes  Berg,  the  stronghold  of  the  notorious  *'  Pnahnli,* 
was  carried,  and  that  chief  (with  a  large  number  of  hii 
men)  was  killed. 

In  February,  186B|  the  large  mountain  ^Qnami,^ 
whither  '  Letsie '  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  people 
had  fled  for  refuge  with  their  stock,  was  taken  witnveiy 
little  resistance,  an  immense  booty  in  cattle  becoming 
the  prey  of  the  victors.  ^Thaba  Bosi^'  would  have 
been  the  next  point  attacked,  and  would  inevitably  have 
fallen,  in  the  demoralised  and  disheartened  state  of  the 
Basutos ;  but,  whilst  the  Boers  hesitated  to  invest  it,  Sir 
Philip  Wodehouse  interfered,  yielding  at  length  to  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  Moshesh,  and  in  consideration  of 
certain  obligations  under  which  the  Gk)vemment  ky  to 
that  chief  personally.  On  March  12, 1868,  the  Basntus 
were  proclaimed  British  subjects,  and  Sir  Walter  Cnrrie, 
with  the  F.  A.  M.  Police,  occupied  Basutoland,  fonning 
oamp  at  Korokoro^  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  treaty 
of  1866.  This  virtually  put  a  stop  to  the  war,  although 
marauding  continued  on  both  sides  outside  that  bound- 
ary line,  until  the  actual  condusicm  of  peace  in  February^ 
1869.  On  February  22,  1869,  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse 
held  a  meeting  of  the  ehie&  and  people  at  KorokgrD, 
when  peace  was  proclaimed,  and  the  suDstanoe  cf  a  code 
of  regulations  was  published,  by  which  the  Basutos 
were  henceforth  to  be  governed.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bowker 
was  left,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  poliee,  as  the 
High  Comiuissioner's  Agent  to  administer  the  goTem* 
ment. 

The  state  of  the  Basutos  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
was  most  deplorable..  Weakened  by  defection  and  do 
sertion  on  every  side,  and  by  the  loss  of  about  2,000  men, 
killed  dunng  tiie  war,  icduued  from  considerable  wcaltb 
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flmd  ease  to  complete  poverty  and  desiitntioii,  and  Bofier*  BISWIW 
ing  from  famine,  they  had  no  longer  any  force  to  oppoee 
to  their  enemies.  Their  stock  had  heen  mostly  captured 
or  alaoghtered,  their  ploughs  and  waggons,  houses, 
clothes,  money,  and  moYable  property  captured  or  de- 
stroyed, while  the  people  were  so  depressed  and  inter- 
mingled that  all  org^amsation  was  lost.  Disheartened  bj 
constant  defeat  and  cowardice,  thcnr  had  lost  confidence 
in,  and  were  utterly  disgusted  with,  their  chiefs — refus- 
ing in  many  cases  to  obey  or  even  acknowledge  them« 
The  mutual  feuds  and  jealousies  between  one  diief  and 
another  had  been  intensely  embittered  during  the  war, 
and  all  feeling  of  cohesion  seemed  lost.  Owing  to  the 
impoverished  state  of  the  people,  and  to  the  general 
scarcity  of  food,  as  well  as  to  the  unwholesome  state  of 
the  caves  in  which  they  lived,  typhoid  fevers  had  broken 
cmt  everywhere,  carrying  off  their  victims  by  the  hundred. 
At  one  time  nearly  one-half  of  the  tribe  was  laid  np  with 
fever,  and  this  contributed  in  no  small  decrree  to  the 
general  depression  and  discouragement.  The  Basutos 
were,  so  to  speak,  at  the  last  gasp,  and  must  infallibly 
have  succumbed  and  been  broken  np  as  a  tribe  had  the 
British  GK)vemment  not  stepped  in  and  saved  them.  At 
the  peace  the  countxy  occupied  by  them  was  reduced  to . 
about  one-half  of  its  original  extent,  whilst  the  tribes 
under  *  Mopeli,'  '  Makwai,'  *  Lebenya,'  and '  Monyake,' 
together  with  the  Zulu  settlers  from  Natal,  forming  au 
aggregate  of  not  less  than  15,000  souls,  had  left  the 
(x>nntry.  The  remnant  were  crushed  and  humbled.  Their 
aspect  was  most  pitiable.  Clothed  in  ragged  skins — 
many  of  them  nearly  naked,  black,  and  emaciated — ^they 
seemed  the  last  of  human  beings.  Had  it  been  possible 
at  that  time  to  have  at  once  organised  the  government^ 
much  might  have  been  done  which  it  will  now  take  years 
to  accomplish.  The  power  and  prestige  of  the  chiefs 
were  broken,  their  authority  gone,  and  uie  Basutos  fully 
expecting  and  prepared  to  submit  to  t&e  abolitioii  of 
several  of  those  customs  which  are  now,  and  will  prove 
hereafter,  the  greatest  barriers  to  civilisation  and  pro- 
gress. On  the  other  hand,  the  generous  and  liberal 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  Basutos  owe  to  it,  will  always  form  a  powerful 
ground  of  appeal  to  their  ieeiings,  and  perhaps  after  all 
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YJiSOTOLMD  form  tlie  strongest  claim  which  coald  be  urged  upon 
them  in  favonr  of  submission  and  obedience. 

Danng  Mr.  Bowker's  tenare  of  office  as  High  Com^ 
missioner's  Agent,  he  did  little  towards  introducing  the 
new  form  of  govemment,  his  time  being  chieflj  occaplied 
in  pacifying  the  conntiy,  re-distribating  the  inhabituits, 
and  guarding  against  the  possibility  of  any  oatbreak  bgr 
which  the  newlj-conclnded  peace  with  the  Free  State 
might  have  been  endangered. 

The  delay  which  took  place  in  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  of  Aliwal  North,  and  in  the  formal  reoogni- 
tion  of  the  Basntos  as  British  subjects,  tended  to  unsettle 
the  native  mind,  and  to  dinunish  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Bowker  left  Basntoland  in  1870,  whilst  as  vei 
only  one  magistrate  had  taken  up  his  appointment,  who, 
aided  bv  the  deputy  to  the  High  Commissioner's  Agent^ 
could  do  little  more  than  commence  the  first  ooUection 
of  the  hut.taz  in  1870. 

The  judicial  functions  of  government  had  not  yet 
been  in  motion,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  requisite 
madiinery;  and  as  this  state  of  things  continued  for 
more  than  two  years,  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  had 
to  g^t  settled  for  the  most  part  as  best  they  couldL  It 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  natives  should  have  had  recourse  to  their  own 
ohie&,  whose  power  and  prestige  had  been  considerably 
broken  during  the  war,  but  who  began  now  to  reoover 
their  authority  with  rapid  strides.  The  new  laws  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  had, 
it  is  true,  been  circulated  amongst  the  people,  and 
solemnly  accepted  at  general  meetings  of  the  tribe ;  bnt 
as  there  had  been  no  magistrates  to  give  effect  to  them, 
they  had,  to  a  great  extent,  remained  a  dead  letter ;  and 
comparatively  little  had  been  done  towards  making 
British  rule  a  reality  instead  of  a  name.  Snch,  in  a  few 
words,  was  the  state  of  the  country  when  1  took  up  my 
appointment  in  June,  1871. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  four  magistrates  having  entered 
office,  the  real  work  of  governing  the  Basutos  com* 
menced.  The  first  step  was  to  collect  the  hut-tax,  which 
had  been  only  partially  paid  the  preceding  year,  and 
ohiefly  in  grain  and  stock.    The  courts  were  also  opened 
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for  Judicial  bnsisess.  At  first  very  few  Basntos  brought  OStlTOUCT 
-their  cases  before  the  magistrates,  most  of  them  being 
deterred  by  fear  of  the  chiefs,  who  did  all  in  their  power, 
short  of  open  opposition,  to  prevent  them.  Strong  pre- 
judices also  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
the  magistrates,  and  these  were  fostered  by  the  chiefsy 
who  foresaw  the  loss  of  their  power.  The  people  were 
tanght  to  believe  that  the  magistrates  had  come  to  sub- 
vert all  their  cherished  laws  and  customs.  They  were 
told  that  although  the  white  man  might  be  clever  enough 
in  many  ways,  he  could  never  understand  and  grasp  the 
merits  of  a  native  case  as  these  chiefs  could. 

Ghraduallv,  however,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and 
firmness,  and  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  forbearance 
and  severity,  the  magistrates  succeeded  in  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  common  people.  These  be^an  to  find 
out  that  the  Government  was  tiieir  true  friend  and  pro- 
tector against  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  acts  of  their  chiefs. 
Every  case  which  was  decided  by  the  magistrates  was 
canvassed,  and  increased  the  prestige  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Prejudices  began  to  disappear,  and  many  people 
openly  supported  the  Government;  those  who  did  so 
prominently  beinff  jeered  at  by  the  chiefs  as  '  rebels  and 
turncoats.'  Much  advantage  also  resulted  from  the  em- 
plovment  by  Government  of  some  of  the  most  active 
ana  intelligent  of  the  sons  of  Moshesh,  and  from  the 
formation  of  a  native  police  force. 

A  new  danger  now  arose,  but  happily,  as  it  turned 
out,  too  late  to  stay  the  growth  of  Gbvemment  influence. 
The  chiefs  finding  their  power  was  leaving  them,  became 
seriously  alarmed,  and  tried  to  organise  a  reactionaiy 
movement.  Outwardly,  this  reaction  manifested  itself 
by  the  simultaneous  rush  of  a  great  many  Basntos,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  chiefs,  to  the  Diamond-fields,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  arms  and  ammunition.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  this  reaction  would  have 
resulted  in  open  resistance  or  not;  happily,  before  it 
could  gather  strength,  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  Natal 
rebellion,  and  its  crushing  out  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Basutos,  convinced  them  of  the  futility  of  resistance.  A 
lesson  not  less  severe  than  salutary  was  thus  taught 
them,  which  will  have  a  most  beneflcial  effect  in  the 
fatore,  by  showing  that  the  orders  of  Government  must 
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tMTOUW  be  obeyed,  tbat  no  physical  difficnltieB  will  be  snfficieill 
to  deter  it  from  panishiDg  the  rebels,  and  that  the  pnnish- 
xnent  of  snob  oflfenders  is  swift  and  sore.  Thns  the 
disaffected  will  receive  a  warning,  and  the  lojal  will  be 
confirmed  in  their  feeling^  of  respect  for  British  anthonlj. 

This  event  has  done  more  to  place  the  €K>vemnipnt 
in  a  firm  and  commanding  position  than  years  of  careful 
administration. 

At  the  present  moment  a  thorough  confidence  in  the 
Government  and  its  administration  of  the  laws  seems  to 
prevail  everywhere.  As  a  mark  of  this,  I  may  addaoe 
the  fact  that  the  paramount  chief^  Letsie,  was  withont 
difficulty  induced  to  apprehend  his  own  nephew,  a  yonng 
chief  named  Sekake,  who  was  charged  with  the  crime 
of  murder,  but  was  subsequently  convicted  of  culpable 
homicide,  and  sentenced  to  two  yean*  imprisonmenl 
with  hard  labour. 

The  chief  Masupha  has  also  relieved  us  of  a  diffi* 
culty  by  consenting  to  move  into  the  Berea  district  as 
directed. 

The  revenue  is  collected  without  difficulty;  crime, 
especially  stock-stealing,  is  rare;  and  both  cShiefs  and 
people  submit  gladly  to  the  laws.  From  returns  which 
have  been  sent  in  to  me  by  the  different  magisirateB,  I 
find  that  during  the  year  1873  only  five  cases  of  steal- 
ing were  reported  from  the  Free  State,  and  in  most  ol 
these  cases  the  stolen  property  was  recovered  beficNPe  ihs 
thefts  were  reported  by  the  owners.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  boundary  line  common  to  the  Free  State 
and  Basutoland  extends  from  the  Orange  Biver  to  ihd 
sources  of  the  Caledon,  a  distance  of  at  least  180  nules, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Basutos  have  no  longer  any 
right  to  be  called  '  a  nation  of  thieves,'  which  was  the 
title  given  them  by  the  Free  Stat-e  a  few  years  ago. 

Materially  as  well  as  politically  there  has  been  pn^ 
gress.  Where  only  half-a-dozen  small  shops  once  existed^ 
some  fifty  n^pectable  trading  stations  have  now  sprung 
up,  the  buildings  erected  at  which  give  a  different  aspect 
to  the  country.  Hundreds  of  waggons  enter  Basato- 
land,  and  traverse  it  in  every  direction,  collecting  and 
exporting  the  grain  of  the  country  to  the  Free  State 
and  the  Diamond-fields.    The  production  of  grain  hea 
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greailj'  inei^eMedy  the  plouf^h  Laving  very  ftenersUj  mStfTOUW 
snpeneded  the  Kaffir  pick.  Flocks  and  herds,  ^ich  had  '^ 
diaappeared  from  the  country  daring  the  war,  now  dot 
ihe  face  of  the  landscape  in  every  direction.  Stone 
cottages  are  heginning  to  supplant  uie  rude  native  'hnt,' 
and  the  Basntos  present  the  general  appearance  of  a 
thriving  and  well-ordered  people. 

The  discovery  of  the  Diamond-fields  has  had  a  great 
eflfoot  npon  the  conntry ;  money  has  come  into  general 
iiae»  and  commerce  hais  heen  much  facilitated  and  in- 
creased tberehy. 

Commerce  and  Agbicultubb. — ^The  trade  of  this  ter-  eomm«nt 
ritOTy,  one  of  the  principal  granaries  of  the  Diamond-  *n|*  ««"• 
fields,  has  been  very  largely  developed  during  the  past 
▼ear.  In  1872  there  were  thirty  fixed  trading  stations 
in  the  country,  a  number  which,  daring  the  past  year, 
has  increased  to  fifty.  Merchandise  to  the  value  of 
about  150,000L  has  been  imported  into  the  country 
during  the  same  period.  The  exports  have  been  about 
2,000  bales  of  wool,  and  upwards  of  100,000  muids  of 
grain  (wheat,  mealies,  and  Elaffir  com),  also  a  consider- 
able number  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  articles  which 
the  Basntos  obtain  from  the  traders  are  almost  entirely 
either  of  British  or  foreign  manufacture,  and  conse* 
qnently  the  colonial  revenue  must  benefit  very  consider* 
aUy  by  the  Basuto  trade.  The  revenue  collected  in  1873 
has  exceeded  that  collected  in  1872  by  2,9532.,  as  will 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  statement  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  last  year,  hereunto  annexed. 

I  am  afiuid  that  the  yield  of  grain  this  season  will 
not  equal  that  of  the  previous  one,  as  the  crops  have 
saffered  a  good  deal  from  want  of  rain.  Nevertheless, 
larger  areas  of  land  are  brought  under  cultivation  each 
year,  and  consequently  the  demand  for  ploughs  con* 
tinnes  unabated,  and  the  production  of  grain  is  annually 
increasing.  Last  year  the  number  of  ploughs  purchased 
by  the  Basntos  from  the  traders  in  Basuto  land  was  six 
hundred ;  this  has  been  oarefally  ascertained  from  actaol 
tetams  furnished  by  the  traders  themselves. 

Social  Affairs. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  s««iAl 
been  able  to  discover  much  improvement  under  this  •ff»tea 
head  daring  the  past  year,  except,  of  coarse,  in  the  case 
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ilSPTOmP  of  native  Ghristians  living  under  the  good  inflnenoM  of 
missionary  guidance  and  instruction.  Polygamy,  catde 
marriages,  drcumoision,  &c.,  are  still  carried  oat  by  the 
heathen  in  all  the  plenitade  of  their  dark  snperstitioiu 
and  savage  ceremonies.  The  only  improvement  notice- 
able (and  it  is  not  a  small  one)  is  the  &ct  that  they  have 
given  np  stock-stealing ;  that  there  appears  to  be  an  in- 
creasing desire  to  be  the  happj  possessor  of  a  bnllock- 
waggon ;  that  there  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  oon- 
Btmction  of  the  native  houses  and  huts,  and  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  taking  to 
wearing  European  clothes. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  here  that  letter- 
writing  is  beginning  to  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
social  life  in  Basutoland,  and  that  the  activity  of  private 
and  business  correspondence  has  been  much  developed 
by  the  establishment  of  regular  weekly  posts  throngh- 
oat  the  country.  Since  the  beginning  of  1872,  the 
weight  of  the  mails  (both  incoming  and  outgoine)  has 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  natives  are  beginnmg  to 
avail  themselves  already  to  a  noticeabfe  degree  of  the 
&Mn1ities  of  inter-communication  thus  afforded  to  thoas 
of  them  (and  they  are  many)  who  have  acquired  the  ait 
of  writing.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  postage  stamps 
has  advanced  from  35Z.  in  1872,  to  70/.  m  1873,  an  in- 
crease  which  is  of  coarse  chiefly  attributable  to  the 
development  of  trade,  though  the  natives  have  also,  to  a 
small  extent^  contributed  thereto  by  direct  puiohaBes. 

Ffiigiipi  Bbligioit. — The  prog^ss  of  religion  amongst  the 

Baautos,  and  its  influence  upon  their  life  and  conduct^ 
continue  to  manifest  themselves;  directly,  of  cooiae^ 
in  the  case  of  those  who  come  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  missionaries,  and  indirectly,  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  amongst  the  great  masses  oE  the  heathen 
population  at  large.  The  work  of  forty  years  has  not 
laEt  'The  Missionaries  of  Moshesh'  without  TaJnable 
testimonials  which  consist,  not  in  elaborate  reports  to 
societies  at  home,  but  in  the  religions  life  and  Christian 
conduct  of  thoasands  of  natives  who  would  otherwiae 
be  enveloped  to-day  in  all  the  darkness  of  their  primi- 
tive heathenism.  This  work  haa  of  course  been  a  gradual 
and  arduous  one;  and  to  some  it  might,  at  first  sigfat» 
appear  that  the  results,  numerically  considered,  ara 
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infling  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  population  BASVTOU*! 
axnonglBt  whom  the  trial  has  been  made.  Snoh  matters, 
howerer,  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  mere  standard  of 
numbers  only,  thongh  the  subjoined  statistics  are,  in  my 
opinion,  decidedly  encouraging  even  in  that  point  of 
▼iew.  The  qtudity  of  the  work  done  in  the  field  of  reli- 
gions teaching  is  of  more  moment  than  the  quantity ;  and 
in  this  respect  no  missionaries  could  have  been  more 
oonscientious  and  successful  than  those  who  have 
eharged  themselves  with  the  duty  of  evangelising  the 
Basutos.  To  this  fact  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
•measure,  that  superior  intelligence,  spirit  of  inqniry, 
desire  for  improvement,  and  appreciation  of  good  govern- 
ment  which  prevails  amongst  this  people  more  than 
amonflst  any  other  South  African  tribe,  excepting  perhaps 
the  Fmgoes.  And  so  deeply  has  the  leaven  of  Chris- 
tianity penetrated  amongst  the  Basutos  that,  at  least  in 
some  of  its  outward  obsOTvances,  it  affects  even  the  raw 
iieathen  population  to  such  an  extent  that  none  of  them 
aire  to  be  found  working  in  their  gardens,  or  travelling 
the  roads,  on  the  Sabbath  day — a  remarkable  circa m- 
stance,  unparalleled  (as  far  as  I  am  aware)  amongst 
the  heaihen  in  any  other  tribe  under  British  rule.  Tlie 
usefulness,  therefore,  and  success  of  the  missionaries  in 
Basutoland,  in  their  special  department  of  labour,  cannot 
well  be  exaggerated  ;  and  I  regard  them  as  an  eminent 
flource  of  benefit  to  the  Basutos,  as  well  as  to  the  Gk>vern- 
ment,  in  this  territory:  to  the  Basutos,  by  elevating 
the  tone  of  their  moral  character,  and  awakening  in 
them  a  realisation  of  spiritual  life ;  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment, by  laying  amongst  the  people  those  foundations 
of  honesty,  indastiy,  and  right  judgment,  without  which 
the  stracture  of  political  and  social  life  would  be  merely 
an  edifice  erected  upon  the  sand.  I  sincerely  hope,  there* 
fore,  that  the  mission  work  in  this  temtory  may  in 
future  continue  to  meet  with  the  same  prosperity  which 
it  has  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

The  following  statistics  are  in  close  approximation  to 
truth  for  the  year  1873.  It  is  not  possible  to  furnish 
more  exact  information  at  the  present  moment,  as  the 
final  returns  for  1873  will  not  be  completed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries until  the  meeting  of  their  annual  conference  in 
tho  moutli  of  April  next :— • 
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Education. — ^From  what  baa  jnat  been  said  about  Urn 
state  of  veliffions  matters  in  this  territoxr,  and  the  wide* 
spread  good  which  is  being  wrought  thereby  npom  tho 
Basnto  tribe,  it  will  easily  be  inferred  that  edacaticpt 
the  handmaid  of  religion,  ocenpies  a  prominentpositioB 
in  the  system  adopted  by  the  missionaries,  v  eiy  fair 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  department  also  donng 
the  Ubst  year.  The  missionaries,  themselves  educated  meo, 
appreciate  the  value  of  education  as  an  antLdote  to  tha 
darkness  of  heathenism  and  superstition,  and  make  it  a 
regular  practice  to  devote  several  hours  a  day  to  die 
instruction  both  of  young  and  old  in  such  elements  ol 
knowledge  as  are  suitable  to  their  respective  ages  and 
circumstances.  Besides  the  general  process  of  instmo- 
tion  carried  on  in  primary  and  infant  schools  at  all  tba 
stations  and  outsi&tions  in  the  country,  and  which  ara 
regularly  attended  by  nearly  2,000  children,  there  are 
also  two  important  training  institutions,  established  at 
Morija  and  Thaba  Bosigo,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
girls,  which  occupy  the  best  attention  of  some  of  the 
most  able  and  experienced  of  the  missionaries,  and  are 
meeting  with  deserved  success  and  appreciation  at' the 
hands  of  the  people.  In  these  training  schools  the 
atandwrd  of  education  attained  is  the  highest  to  which 
the  Basutos  have  as  vet  been  introduced ;  and  while  the 
physical  and  material  improvement  of  the  pupila  la 
ensured  by  the  residentiaTy  eystem,  under  which  they 
acquire  habits  of  neatness,  order,  and  cleanliness,  tibeir 
mental  and  moral  condition  is  proportionately  elevated 
and  developed  by  constant  contact  with  European 
teachers,  by  a  superior  course  of  studies,  and  by  a  com- 
plete withdrawal,  during  the  most  critical  period  of 
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ycmtlifiil  life,  from  the  evil  aaaociftfeioiis  and  debaaing  in*  USmUM- 
flnenoes  of  heathenism. 

The  training  school  for  girls  at  Thaha  Bosigo  seems 
to  me  a  most  important  and  interesting  institation,  for 
amongst  the  Basntos,  as  amongst  other  natiye  tribes, 
the  position  of  women  is  a  yery  low  one ;  and  if  a  better 
social  statos,  and  properfeelings  of  self-respect  are  eyer 
to  be  attained  by  them,  it  can  only  be  by  the  combined 
action  of  religions  and  edacational  training,  brought  to 
bear  first  directly  npon  the  women  themselyes  while 
still  yonng,  in  some  such  schools  as  the  one  I  am  now 
writing  about ;  and,  secondly,  indirectly,  though  not  less 
powemilly,  upon  the  male  portion  of  the  tribe,  through 
the  influence  of  these  women  in  after  life  moying 
amongst  them  in  their  yarious  spheres  as  wiyes  and 
mothera.  It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  I  find 
these  schools  at  Thaba  Bosigo  and  at  Morija  in  a  flourish- 
ing  condition,  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  Basutos,  as 
shown  by  the  increasing  number  of  pupils,  in  conse* 
qaence  of  which  application  has  recently  been  made  to 
Ooyemment  for  an  extension  of  the  annual  grants  in 
aid.  After  haying  directed  a  good  deal  of  my  attention 
to  these  training  schools,  I  am  strongly  conyinced  of 
their  utility  and  success,  as  well  as  of  we  efficiency  and 
ability  with  which  they  are  conducted.  In  September 
last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  annual  examina« 
tion  of  the  Morija  school,  where  the  neat  personal 
appearance,  ready  intelligence,  and  general  progress  of 
the  boys  in  all  branches  of  their  studies,  pleased  me 
mn<^  and  went  far  to  confirm  in  my  mind  tne  opinions 
I  haye  aboye  expressed  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  such 
institutions.  I  regret  that  the  pressure  of  public  busi- 
ness at  the  time  prevented  my  being  able  to  attend  the 
last  annual  examination  of  the  Qirls'  Training  School  at 
Thaba  Bosigo,  which  is  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
interesting  schools  in  the  country.  Before  closing 
these  remarks,  I  may  obserye  that,  recogpuzing  the  im* 
portance  of  fiicilitating  to  the  utmost  the  education  of 
the  natiyes  as  the  best  means  of  making  them  honest, 
peaceful,  and  industrious,  the  Goyemment  is  now  en* 
gaged  in  the  inauguration  of  a  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  undenominational  schools  in  Basutoland,  which 
will  be  extremely  useful  in  supplementing  the  work  of 
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ASOTHin  flte  Tnismon&ries,  and  proridiii^  a  cbeap  and  sound  ed»- 
'  cation  for  thoee  who,  from  a  vorie^  of  canaea,  maj  Iw 
either  unable  or  trnwillin)^  to  avail  themBelrea  of  the 


odyantages  offered  by  the  k 
.  In  oondnaion,  nnder  this  head  it  may  not  perh^w  ba 
nnintereBting  to  observe  the  following  facts,  collected 
trota  statistics  kindly  placed  at  mj  dispoeal  by  the  nu*- 
sionariea  themselres: — 
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(B.) 
'So.  of  hwb  piiat«d  Id  t]ie  Senito  luigiuga,  pnreliBwd  hf 
TinXivet  dimiis  the  year  1873 :— S26  N«v  TeitBmenla,  12  H;r^B 
Booka;  84  'Lme  upon  Line;'  S30  Spelling  Booli;  ISA  Bookti 
OeDesis:  IS9  Book  of  Iraiah;  i06  lHand  2iid  Suan«ti  K7V1- 
gnin'i  Prognn. 

FiHAKOUL  Ajpaibs. — But  few  words  need  be  added 
nnder  this  head.  A  statement  of  the  revenue  and  ex. 
penditiire  in  Baantoland  for  the  year  ended  Dec 
81,  1873,  is  attached  to  this  report,  which  will  speak 
for  itself,  and  show  the  rapid  development  of  the  pnblic 
income  in  this  territoij  since  the  year  1872,  the  total 
receipts  in  1872  having  been  9,8531.,  whilst  in  1873 
they  amonnted  to  12,8061.,  showing  (as  before  re* 
narked)  an  increase  of  2,9531.  On  the  o^er  hand  the 
total  expenditure  in  1872  was  6,5671.,  whilst  that  in 
1873  nas  6,2782,,  showing  a  redaction  of  2891.  The 
balance  on  hand  on  Jannary  1,  1874,  to  credit  of 
the  Baantoland  Revenne  Acconnt,  was  1^9551.  The 
revenue,  which  on  my  arrival  in  the  coontry  three  years 
ago  scarcely  amonntod  to  5,0001.  a-year,  has  since  then, 
by  the  ■ssiduons  exertions  of  the  snb-coUeotors,  been 
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Immghtnp  to  the  not  inconsiderable  sum  of  12,000Z.s-7ear  ntgTQlUB 
(of  whica  10,0002.  is  hni-taz) ;  and  below  this  amonnt 
it  is  not  likely — unless  some  totally  exceptional  circam« 
stances  arise,  snob  as  war  or  famine— ever  to  &11  again. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  only  to  add  that  outward 
events  have  bad  comparatively  little  inflaenoe  upon  tbe 
current  of  Basutolana  affairs.  Tbe  annexation  of  tbis 
territory  to  theoolony  in  1871  passed  almost  unnoticed ; 
but,  on  tbe  otber  band,  tbe  sitting  of  a  Parliamentary 
Commission  at  Maseru  in  1872  awakened  considerable 
interest.  Tbe  Lansalibalele  a&ir  is  perbaps  tbe  only 
recent  event  wbicb  history  will  chronicle  in  BasutolandL 
Tbe  progress  of  events  baa  been  of  that  slow  and 
gradual  character  which,  though  scarcely  attracting 
attention  at  tbe  time,  and  unattended  by  incident,  yet 
effects  tbose  remarkable  changes  wbicb,  in  their  final 
completion,  astonish  tbe  observer.  Ten  years  of  similar 
progress  will  cause  such  an  alteration  that  those  who 
formerly  knew  Basutoland  will  fail  to  recognize  it  again. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
have  received  every  assistance  and  support  from  the 
magistrates ;  and  as  a  proof  of  tbe  able  manner  in  which 
they  have  performed  their  duties,  and  the  satis&ction 
they  have  given  tbe  people  over  whom  they  are  placed, 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  only  bad  two  cases  of  appeal 
brought  before  me  as  chief  magistrate.  I  have  also 
much  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  names  of  'Gborge,' 
*  Tsekedo,'  and  '  Sofonia  Mosli^sb,*  who  are  staunch  sup- 
porters of  tbe  British  Government,  and  continue  to 
give  satisiaction  in  the  discharge  of  their  reflective 
duties.  Chablis  D.  G-rivfith, 

THE  TRAS SKEIAH  DISTBICT8. 

The  Transkeian  Districts'  comprise  the  whole  of  flie  General 
territorv  extending  from  the  Great  Blei  and  its  tributary  *«cnpuoiL 
the  Indwe  to  tbe  western  boundary  of  Natal.  Until 
recently  they  have  been  known  under  tbe  name  of 
Kaffirland  F^per,  a  geog^pbical  expression  used  to 
distinguish  tbe  region  from  Britisb  l^ffiaria  and  the 
localities  within  the  Gape  Colony  occupied  by  Kaffirs. 
At  no  time  has  this  territory  been  politically  one  and 
nndivided,  various  native  tribes  under  their  respective 
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TRAISIQAI   chiefs  having  parcelled  it  among  thetnselvM  from  the 
DISTRICTS     earliest  known  period,  while  wi&in  the  last  ten  years 

"""'""'""""  portions  of  it  have  heen  given  ont  to  Fingoes,  Basatos, 
and  Griqnas.  Lying  between  the  Gape  and  Natal,  it 
has  long  been  subject  to  British  inflnenoe,  and  in  lb 75 
several  of  its  more  important  paHH  were  annexed  to  the 
Gape  Golony  by  a  resolution  of  the  local  Legislatoro. 
This  being  the  case  the  term  ECaffirland  Proper  is  nnanit- 
able  and  should  give  way  to  a  designation  more  in 
accordance  with  facts.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  whole  of  this  territory  will  be  included  in  either  the 
Gape  or  Natal,  and  its  various  portions  will  be  known 
as  so  many  divisions  of  one  or  other  of  those  colonies. 

AfM  and  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^®  Transkeian  Districts  taken  together 

ihjiiM.  is  about  16,000  square  miles,  being  almost  equal  in  size 

to  Natal.  The  shape  is  that  of  an  irregular  parallelo- 
gram, the  length  from  east  to  west  being  from  150  to 
170  miles,  and  the  breadth,  from  its  inland  boundary  to 
the  sea,  varying  from  100  to  110  miles. 

BonnduiM.  ^^  boundaries  are  well  defined.  The  Indian  Ocean 
washes  the  south-eastern  base-line,  while  the  Drakensber^ 
and  Stormberg  mountain  ranges  unite  to  form  the  inland 
fieontier  towards  the  north-west ;  on  the  western  side 
are  the  Great  Kei  and  the  Indwe,  and  on  the  eastern 
side  are  the  Umtamvuna  and  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Umzimkulu.  The  adjacent  regions  are  the  Gape  Golony 
on  the  west,  Natal  on  the  east,  and  British  Basutoland 
on  the  north.  The  entire  territoiy  is  thus  hemmed  in 
by  the  other  South  African  possessions  of  England* 
When  all  the  Transkeian  districts  are  annexed,  British' 
South  Africa,  including  them,  the  Gape,  Natal,  Oriqua* 
land  West,  and  Namaqaaland,  will  form  a  compact  and 
continuous  whole,  curving  round  from  Walvisch  Bay,  on 
.  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Tagela,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
having  an  unbroken  coast-line  of  nearly  2,000  miles. 

Natural  This  territory  is  one  of  the  finest  in  South  Africa 

ftaturea.  <^th  respect  to  natural  features  and  productive  capabi- 
lity. The  mountain  range  at  its  back  rises,  at  its  north- 
eastern point,  to  an  elevation  of  9,657  feet,  and  is  along 
its  whole  length  of  considerable  height.  From  this 
ffrand  eminence  the  laud  slopes  down  gradually  by  a 
hundred  miles  of  grass,  forest,  and  bush  to  the  sands  on 
which  the  surf  of  the  Indian  Ocean  perpetually  beats. 
It  is  watered  by  a  hundred  streams,  some  of  whioh  aie 
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riTdrs  of  magnitade.    The  Kei,  the  Bashee,  theUmtata,    TMISfflAI 
the  Umzimynbu,  the Umtamviina,  and  the  Umzimkiila  are     PISTBtCTS 
to  be  classed  with  the  seoondary  rivers  of  South  Africa. 
The  most  considerable  of  them  is  the  Umzimynbu,  which 
rises  at  the  Gfiant  Kop,  receives  numerous  tribntariea 
from  east  and  west^  and  after  a  course  little  short  in  all 
its  wanderings  of  250  miles  flows  into  the  sea  by  a 
mouth  which  is  navigable  for  small  vessels.     The  gorges 
of  the  Stormberg  and  Drakensberg  are  full  of  fine  trees, 
the  uplands  are  rich  in  grass,  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
bear  a  thick  growth  of  forest  and  bush,  and  the  warm 
lowlands  and  valleys  are  favourable  to  almost  any  kind 
of  fruit,  field,  and  garden  cultivation.     The  country  of 
the  Amapondo  is  singularly  fine.     There  the  grasses 
grow  BO  luxuriantly  as  to  overtop  the  head  of  a  tall  man, 
and  soil  and  climate  are  such  as  to  favour  the  growth  of 
tropical  plants.     It  is  there  also  that  copper  has  been  M»nffl^lf. 
found,  while  uidicationB  of  coal  are  met  with  in  several 
places.     In  the  broken  land  of  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  this  part  of  South  Africa  lions  find  cover,  and  if  game 
is  not  plentiful  it  is  not  scarce.     Where  the  land  is  Aoimali. 
occupied  cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous.    Some  districts 
are  populous,  E[affirs,  Fingoes,  Basutos,  Oriquas,  Zulus, 
Hottentots,  and  Bushmen  giving  variety  and  interest  to 
the  human  element.     There  are  but  few  white  men  in 
any  part  of  the   Transkeian  districts,   and  they  are 
mostly  of&ciaJs,  missionaries,  and  traders.     At  present 
this  region  is  without  bridges  and  almost  without  roads. 
Although  it  is  undergoing  important  changes,  it  is  still 
the  laud  of  the  Kaffirs — wild  and  strange.     It  is  the 
most  romantic  part  of  South  Africa,  and  is  well  worthy 
a  visit  from  those  who  may  wish  to  have  a  glimpse  at 
African  native  life  and  yet  have  no  ambition  to  be  ex- 
plorers.   A  short  and  agreeable  voyage  of  little  more 
than  three  weeks  in  well-appointed  steamers  would  place 
a  traveller  at  the  very  threshold  of  a  country  in  which 
the  natural  man  and  the  untamed  wilderness  are  to^  be 
seen  in  any  glory  that  may  belong  to  them.     It  is  some- 
what to  be  wondered  at  that  the  home  of  the  Kaffirs  haa 
not  long  ago  become  a  favourite  resort  for  those  who 
can  spare  three  months  for  a  holiday. 

Aj3  no  enumeration  of  the  entire  population  has  been  Popalatkau 
made,  an  estimate  can  only  be  given.     In  the  opinion 
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TRMSXEMI   of  some  the  yarions  peoples  taken  together  exceed  half 
WSTIICTS    a  million.     Others  consider  four  hiuubed  thousand  to  be 

an  oyer-estimate.    The  following  fignres  are  from  sn. 

official  Booroe : — 


Pditieal 
DiyisioDB. 


Fingoland    . 
Idutwya  Beserre 
Gcalekas  (Ereli) 
Bomvani 
TftmbookieB  • 
PoDdos 
Pondomise,  Bacas 


&e. 


Griqnas  and  Basutoe 
Total 


46,000 
18,000 
60,000 
20.000 
70,000 
200,000 
30,000 
82,000 

476,000 


The  Pondos,  Tambooldes,  and  Gk^lekas  are  credited 
in  this  table  with  the  largest  nnmbers,  and  it  is  exaetlj 
ol  these  three  tribes  that  there  is  no  complete  census. 

Politically  the  varions  parts  of  this  territory  may  be 
arranged  nnder  two  designations:  (1)  The  Districts 
annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  (2)  The  Independent 
Districts. 

The  Districts  annexed  to  the  Cape 

1.  Fingoland. 

2.  Idutwja  Reserve. 

3.  Emigrant  Tambookieland. 

4.  Tambookieland. 

5.  Nomansland. 

6.  Gcalekaland. 

7.  Bomyaniland. 


The  Independent  districts 

1.  Pondoland  nnder  Damas. 

2.  Pondoland  nnder  Umgikela. 


Fingoland* 


Ths  Akkbxid  Districts. 

1.  FiHGOLAND. — This  District  is  sometimes  called 
'  The  Transkeian  Territory.'  It  is  the  most  advanced 
of  the  whole  gronp  to  which  it  belongs,  and  promises  to 
retain  the  lead  which  favourable  circamstances  have 
given  to  it.  It  is  aboat  forty  miles  square,  and  projects 
eastward  irom  the  Great  Kei  a  little  more  than  half 
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way  to  the  Bashee.    The  Oreat  Kei  separates  it  from   TRIISKElll 
the  Cape  Dmeions  of  King  Williamstown  and  Queens-     DISTRICTS 
town;  on  the  north  and  west  it  has  the  Emigrant  " 

Tamhooldes,  on  the  south  the  country  of  the  Ocalekas 
nnder  Kreli,  and  on  the  east  Tambookieland  and  the 
Idntwya  Beserve.  It  is  a  grass  country,  suitable  for 
pasture  and  caltiYation.  It  is  watered  by  the  Kei  and 
some  of  its  tributaries,  especially  the  Tsomo. 

This  distriot  is  now  inhabited  by  Fingoes,  a  people  The 
having  a  singular  history.  In  the  early  part  of  this  Fhigoa. 
century  they  were  driven  westward  by  the  Zulus  under 
Ghakaii  and  were  enslaved  by  the  Ocalekas,  at  that  time 
in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  country  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  KeL  Their  sufferings  were  great. 
GaUed  in  contempt  'Fingoes,'  or  dogs,  as  the  name 
implies,  they  were  treated  as  such  by  their  Kaffir  masters. 
In  1834  they  appealed  to  the  Colonial  authorities,  and 
not  long  afber  tney  were  removed  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment into  the  Colony,  where  they  were  settled  at 
Peddie  and  other  places.  Under  protection  they  flour- 
ished and  increased  until  they,  their  flocks  and  herds, 
needed  more  roonL  In  1858  their  former  masters,  the 
Ocalekas,  having  through  misconduct  been  driven  from 
their  territory,  uiere  was  an  area  of  unoccupied  land  east 
of  the  Kei,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure 
it  for  Eiuropean  occupation  it  was  decided  by  the  British 
Gk>vemment  that  a  portion  of  ihe  vacant  Isoid  should  be 
awarded  to  the  Fingoes.  Accordingly  several  thousands 
of  that  people  were  removed  back  again  as  owners  into 
the  land  from  which  twenty-three  years  before  they  had 
marched  as  liberated  slaves.  They  were  placed  under 
the  guidance  of  an  English  ma^ia*ate,  and  were  consi- 
dered to  be  British  subjects  in  British  territory ;  but  it 
was  only  in  1875  that  they  and  their  lands  were  for- 
mally annexed  by  resolution  of  the  Colonial  Parliament 
to  the  Cape.  Under  Captain  Blyth  the  Fingoes  have 
thriven  well,  increased  their  numbers,  and  added  to 
their  possessions.  The  Gk»klekas,  their  old  owners,  and 
taskmasters,  are  narrowed  into  a  small  district  imme- 
diately to  the  south,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  peoples,  still  animated  by  the  aversion 
caused  by  their  former  relationship,  is  a  defence  to  the 
Colony.  The  Fingoes,  it  is  supposed,  are  a  protection 
asrainst  the  Kaffirs. 
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TRMSIEIII         Tke  present  population  may  be  estimated  at  45,0001 
•ISTRtGTS    The  census  letnm  of  1874  gave  the  following  ntunben— 

Married  mem  •  •  •      6,494 

ipomen      •  •  •      8»218 


PopnlAtlon. 


»» 


nnmaixied  men 


f> 


Boy» 
Girls 


Total 


2,685 

»,672 

11.891 

11,111 

43»971 


Chanetor.  The  Fingoes  are  an  acqnisitiye  people,  and  show  an 

aptitude  for  industry.  They  cultivate  largely,  and  grow 
wheat,  oats,  Kaffir  com,  mealies,  and  various  vegetM>le8u 

LiT»  stock.  The  following  is  the  latest  published  return  of  stock 
cmd  other  property  possessed  by  them : — 


Tradik 


Waggons    . 

439,  Talued  at  £8  780 

Ploughs 

1,935 

4.837 

Horses        • 

4,976 

„         24.880 

Calves        • 

87.298 

M       186,490 

Sheep          • 

.     182,869 

91,485 

Goats         •        • 

60,240 

6,362 

Total 


£821,784 


There  are  forty-five  trading  stations  in  Finffoland, 
and  transactions  in  wool  and  English  merchandise  aiB 
numerous.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  is  over  li>0,OOOI.  per  n.-nn-nTw 
Beads  and  a  bridge  over  the  Kei  would  double  these 
figures  in  a  few  years.  The  principal  revenue  is  from 
the  hut  tax,  and  is  now  about  4^000Z.  a  year. 

The  Church  of  England,  the  Wesleyans,  the  United 
Presbyterians,  and  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have  mis- 
sion stations  in  Fingoland,  and  there  are  forty-aii: 
schools  in  the  district,  nineteen  Wesleyan,  fourteen 
Church  of  England,  eight  United  Presbyterian,  and 
five  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  number  of  children 
in  attendance  exceeds  2,000.  An  Industrial  School  is 
about  to  bo  established  under  the  Free  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  and  L,500{.  has  been  subscribed  towards  the 
object  by  the  FingDOS  themselves. .  Agricultural  shows 
are  held  every  year,  at  which  prizes  are  given.  Many 
hundreds  of  Fingoes  go  to  the  Colonial  towns,  &nns» 
and  public  works  as  labourers. 

It  wiU  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  statements 
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ihat  the  Fing^oes  have  made  some  approach  to  oi vilization.   TIAMOtt 
As  additional  eyidence  the  following  passage  from  the    MCTBI6TS 
letter  of  a  recent  visitor  to  Fingoland  may  be  quoted :—     xestimony 
'We  then  rode  across  ooontry  to  paj  a  visit  to  oftTititor. 
Veldtman,  the  much  respected  i^go  headman,  and 
here  was  an  amount  of  civilization  which  one  could 
hardly  have  expected.   Yeldtman's  honse  is  a  well-bnilt 
brick  building,   very  similar  to  the  modem  farmer's 
house,  with  sod-wall  enclosure,  stable,  &o.     On  our 
approach   the  drum  and  fife  band  formed  up  at  the 
entrance  and  played  "  Gfod  save  the  Queen ; "  after  which 
they  formed  up  in  front  of  Yeldtman's  verandah  and 
played  many  popular  airs,  such  as  *'  Garryowen,"  **  St. 
Patrick's  Day,"  *'  So  Early  in  the  Morning,"  and  others, 
about  ten  altogether,  finishing  with  *'  Gk>d  save  the  Queen." 
They  play  remarkably  well,  and  keep  excellent  time. 
The  Iwnd  comdsted  of  Mr.  Theodore — the  school  and 
band  master — ^who  plays  the  fife,  one  boy  carrying  the 
Union  Jack,  twelve  fifers,  four  side-drummers,  one  big 
drammer,  cymbal,  and  one  triangle.     They  varied  in 

Xfrom  four  to  thirteen  years,  and  the  elder  boys,  who 
y  brass  instraments  as  well  as  fifes,  are  away  at 
Ijovedale.  They  wear  a  very  pretty  uniform,  consisting 
of  red  cap  and  yellow  band,  wmte  jacket,  corduroy 
trowsers,  black  and  white  belts,  and  coloured  sashes. 
There  is  a  charch,  which  the  schoolmaster  informed  us 
is  always  well  attended,  and  two  schools,  at  which  sixty 
girls  and  fifty  boys  are  under  instruction.  Yeldtman's 
house  is  furnished  in  Earopean  style,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  his  courtesy  and  hospitahty.  His  son  played 
very  nicely  to  us  on  a  harmonium,  which  had  been 
given  to  hun  by  Mr.  Saul  Solomon,  of  Capetown.' 

Capt.  BlyuL,  to  whom  much  of  the  forward  con-  Magls- 
dition  of  the  Fingoes  is  due,  after  a  successful  magis-  tncj. 
terial  rale  of  several  years,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
Conmiissionership  of  Nomansland ;  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Levy,  whose  experience  of  official  duties 
in  Fingoland  fits  him  for  the  position. 

2.  Tas  DiSTKiCT  of  thb  Emiorant  Tambookibs. —  Rmlgn&t 
This  is  a  strip  of  land   to   the   west  and  north   of  ?*JJj^ 
Fingoland,    separated    from  the   Colonial  divisions  of 
Qaeenstown  and  Wodehouse  by  the  river  Indwe  and  a 
part  of  the  Stormberg  Bonge,  and  baving  Tambookie* 
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TRARSEEUI 
DiSTBICTt 

Prodiicti. 


Inhabit- 
ants. 


Trnd«  and 
live  stock. 


Hutwya 
Keaerve. 


Po]m1ation 
aod  live 


land  and  Fingoland  on  the  east.  It  is  about  85  tsu\bb 
long  and  20  miles  broad.  The  upper  ^vratecs  of  the 
Tsomo  pass  through  it.  It  is  rich  in  wood  as  well  aa  in 
grass  and  land  fit  for  onltivation.  Sawyers,  niostlj 
natives,  are  oonstantlj  at  work  in  its  forests,  and  ihe 
whole  of  the  Colonial  distriete  to  the  north  are  supplied 
with  timber  from  this  quarter.  Wool,  wheat,  oats,  and 
Kaffir  oom,  as  well  as  wood,  are  amongst  its  prodnctB. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  various  sections 
of  the  great  Tambookie  tribe,  the  eldest  branch  of  ihe 
Eaffir  race.  They  are  dedgnated  *  Emigrant  Tarn- 
bookies,'  because  some  years  ago  they  removed,  under 
the  direction  of  the  British  Gx)yemment,  over  the  Indwe 
into  the  land  they  now  occupy.  Several  petty  chiefe  are 
acknowledged  as  having  some  authority,  but  the  British 
Agent  has  general  jurisdiction  throoghout  the  district. 

The  population  is  about  40,000.  There  are  76  shops 
or  stores,  six  mission  stations  in  chief,  several  sub- 
stations, and  numerous  schools.  The  following  is  the 
official  return  of  the  number  of  the  people,  stock,  and 
other  possessions  of  the  district  for  1875 : — 


Men. 

.      6,997 

Sheep 

.    84,201 

Women 

•     15.484 

Ghoats 

>    47,300 

Children  . 

.    17,697 

Guns 

1,299 

Horses 

.      5,S4S 

Waggoau  • 

107 

Cattle 

.    88,749 

Ploughs   . 

898 

Mr.  Fynn  has  for  some  time  been  the  Agent  in 
residence  in  this  district,  but  a  change  has  recently 
been  made  in  the  appointment. 

8.  Idtttwta  Besbrve. — This  district  has  a  small  area 
of  about  25  miles  square.  It  is  situated  immediately  to 
the  east  of  Fingoland,  which  forms  its  western  boundary. 
On  the  north  and  east  is  Tambookieland  Proper,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bashee.  To  the  south  lies 
Ocalekaland,  the  territory  subject  to  Kreli.  This  was 
formerly  a  part  of  Kreli*8  possession,  but  when  that  chief 
was  expelled  in  1858  it  was  peopled  with  those  Kaffirs 
from  the  King  Williamstown  and  East  London  divisions 
who,  under  Colonel  Gawler,  had  assisted  in  clearing 
the  country.  It  has  long  been  under  the  magistracy  of 
I^ir.  Cummine. 

The  population  is  estimated  to  be  at  present  doee 
upon  18,000.  In  1874  it  was  16,587.  The  following 
are  the  census  returns  taken  in  that  year :-— 
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877 


JCarriadmen 

.    W17 

„    women 

.    8,494 

Single  men    . 

•       759 

„    women 

.        916 

Boye 

.    4,691 

Giik 

.    4,810 

Total 

• 

• 

16,687 

Waggons  • 

46 

Sheep 

•   51,802 

Ploughs     •        • 

501 

Goats 

.   14,909 

Hones       •        .     2,614 

Gone 

420 

Cattle        .        .    17,695 

TRMSIEUI 
DISTRICTS 


The  hut  tax  of  this  district  is  about  1,7(K)L  The 
Idutwya  Reserve  was  inclnded  within  the  Cape  Colony 
by  Tesolution  of  the  local  Parliament  in  1875. 

4.  TahbookibiiAKP  Pbopsb. — This  is  a  fine  tract  of  Tam- 
countrj,  about  75  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  pj?^®'*"* 
its  breadth  varying  from  40  nules  in  its  upper  portion       ^* 
to  30  in  its  lower.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  an 
overlapping  section  of  Emigrant  Tambookieland,  on  the 
west  by  me  Bdver  Bashee,  which  separates   it  from 
Jlmigrant  Tambookieland,  Fingoland  and  the  Idutwya 
Beserve ;  on  the  south  hy  the  territory  of  the  Bomvanis, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Kiver  XJmtata,  which  divides  it 
from  the  Pondomise  section  of  Nomansland  and  Pon- 
doland. 

It  is  a  district  of  excellent  natural  capabilities^  and  is  Natural 
admirably  suited  for  gnaing  and  cultivation.    Its  north-  ^<^ve& 
em  half  is  abundantly  watered  by  the  numerous  tribu- 
taries of  the  Bashee,  s^  in  some  parts  it  is  well  wooded. 

The  country  is  occupied  by  the  Tambookie  clan,  Tam- 
acknowledging  Gfangelezwi  as  ikeir  chief.  They  were  boakies. 
brought  under  British  rule  and  the  district  was  virtually 
annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony  early  in  187G.  As  no 
census  has  been  as  yet  taken  it  is  impossible  to  give  the 
population.  As,  however,  when  the  Tambookies  had  to 
take  the  field  against  Kreli  a  short  time  ago  there  were 
not  less  than  6,000  fighting  men  at  the  muster,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are  at  least  30,000 
people  in  the  district.  As  many  of  this  tribe  are 
accustomed  to  take  service  in  the  Colonial  settlements 
for  lengthy  periods  and  then  return  with  their  gains, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  wealth  in  the  land.  The  district 
is  remarkably  well  off  for  cattle.  Shops  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  are  well  supplied  with  merchandise.    On 
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TRUSIEUI   o^o  statioii  alone  the  stocks  are  estimaied  at  25,000L 

IMITRI6TS    Wool  is  prodaced  in  large  quantities,  and  cultivation  hj 

•"—""""  plouffhs  is  largely  on  tne  increase.     There  are  severu 

mission  stations,  the  Church  of  England  haying  two, 

the  Weslejans  one,  and  the  Moravians  two* 

Mr.  Wright  has  been  for  some  time  Britis}i  Besi- 
dent,  and  is  now  Magistrate  in  Chief.     The  district  is 
to  he  divided  into  three  sections,  each  one  of  which  will 
have  its  magistrate. 
yomaat-  ^*  Nomaksland. — ^It  can  scarcely  be  considered  thai 

land.  this  is  a  desirable  designation  for  the  large  tract  of 

country  to  which  it  is  applied,  occupied  as  it  is  by 
various  peoples  now  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  ol 
Her  Majesty  as  exercised  througn  the  Gape  Govern- 
ment. Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  country  was  but 
sparsely  occupied,  and  without  any  well-established 
authority.  For  a  time  Faku,  the  chief  of  the  Ama- 
ponda  tribe,  was  considered  to  be  paramount,  but  ex- 
ercised but  little  authority  over  the  vagrant  bands 
which  found  their  way  into  it.  In  1862  he  ceded  his 
right  to  the  High  Commissioner  at  the  Cape,  who 
proceeded  to  parcel  out  the  unoccupied  portion  amongst 
Adam  Kok*s  Griqoas,  Basutos,  and  Fingoes,  the  occupied 
portion  being  possessed  by  Pondomises,  Bacas,  and 
Aesibes.  For  some  time  these  tribes  were  allowed  to 
govern  themselves,  without  bein^  controlled  even  by 
a  British  Resident.  In  1876,  nowever,  the  varioiis 
peoples  having  desired  the  change,  the  whole  territoiy 
was  annexed  by  resolation  of  Parliament  to  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  Capt.  Blyth,  long  the  Fingo  Agent,  has 
been  appointed  chief  magistrate.  Probably  the  district 
will  be  divided  into  several  magistracies. 
ttMMid  Taking  this  district  as  a  whole  it  is  by  far  the 

bonndariet.  largest  of  the  annexed  portions  of  Kaffirland,  its  length 
being  from  east  to  west  about  125  miles,  and  its  breaath 
increasing  gradaally  from  40  to  75  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Qathlamba  Range,  which  divides 
it  from  Basutoland  and  the  Wodehouse  district,  on  the 
south  by  Amapondoland  and  Natal,  on  the  west  by  the 
river  Umtata,  which  separates  it  from  Tambookieland 
Proper,  and  on  the  east  by  the  river  UmEimkola, 
which  separates  it  from  Natal. 
Natnnl  The  upper  portion  of  this  district  is  mountainous, 

*•»*"«■•       and  its  whole  breadth  is  traversed  by  the  numerous 
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feeders  of  the  TJmzimyuba  and  TJmzimkiLla  rivers.  IBAMEUI 
"Wood  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  gorges  of  the  Drakensberg.  DISTRICTS 
The  uplands  bear  a  sour  grass,  bnt  are  not  nnsnitable  to  "" 

oom ;  while  the  southern  part  is  fruitful  and  attractiye. 

The  different  occupants  of  this  r^on  are  the  Pon-  Inhabit- 
domise,  near  to  Tambookieland ;  Basutos  and  Fingoes,  ^^ 
mlong    the  foot  of  the  Elathlamba  Range;  the  Bacas, 
Oriquas,  and  petty  tribes  in  the  south-eastern  part, 
adjacent  to  Pondoland  and  Natal.     The  most  remark- 
able of  these  native  settlements  is  Ghriqualand  East. 

Chiqwdand  East  is  that  part  of  Nomansland  whicb  Griqualaod 
subsequently  to  the  cession    in  1862  was  allotted  to  £a«t. 
Adam  Kok's  people,  who  removed  from  Philippolis,  now  The 
a  part  of  the  Free  State,  and  to  the  Basatos,  who  had  Griqaaa. 
previously  migrated  into  the  country  under  Nehemiah 
Moshesh.     The  Griquas  are  a  mixed  people,  the  de- 
scendants of  Hottentots,  slaves,  and  Europeans,  dating 
in  orimi  from  the  Dutch  period  of  Cape  rule.    Another 
brancn  of  tbe  family,  under  the  Cbief  Waterboer,  still 
remains  in  a  former  location  near  the  Yaal  and  Orange 
rivers,  and  lately  ceded  to  England  the  Diamond  Fields, 
now  known  as  the  Grown  Colony  of  Griqualand  West. 
GJriqualand  East  is  that  part  of  Nomansland  which 
borders  on  Natal  and  Pondoland  under  Umgikila.     In 
the  pcurt  occupied  by  the  Griquas  wheat  is  grown  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  the  natives  occupying  the 
western  portion    are  Basutos  in  good  circumstuices, 
as  the  vM  is  studded  with  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats.     Tbe  total  population  is  said  to  be  31,901 ;  and  PopnUiHcQ 
the  following  is  the  return  of  stock  and  property  made  ^i,^^* 
in  1875 : — 


■tock. 


Cattle  •  •  69,139 

Horses  •  .  6,223 

Sheep  •  •  47,7a4 

Ooate  •  .  40,124 


Pigs        ^.  .  3,429 

Waggons  .  .  183 

Ploughs    .  .  947 

Guns         .  •  2,024 


The  following  is  a  return  of  population,  stock,  and 
property,  taken  in  1875,  for  the  other  tribes  of  Nomans- 

.     1,429 

.80 

400 

•        •      M18 


Population 

•    80,440 

Pigi     . 

Cattle 

.    42.058 

Waggons 

Hones      • 

.      6,380 

Ploughs 

Sheep        , 

.    42,918 

Guns    • 

Goats 

•    27,035 
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The  people,  with  the  chie£B  Lebana,  Lebeiiya»  and 
Ziba,  under  the  moxuitains,  ore  great  com  prodnoera. 
Goal  has  been  f onnd  above  tiie  iord  of  Tol  Biver,  in  tiia 
Qatberg  distriot,  and  there  are  indications  also  at  the  ford 
of  the  niw2si  and  near  the  sources  of  the  UnuiiiiYabu. 
There  are  several  mission  stations  in  Nomansland. 

6.  QoiLEK^LANl). — This  IS  the  territoiy  of  the  Oca- 
lekas,  the  Amaxosa  EaflBrs,  nnder  EIreli,  the  most 
formidable  of  all  the  Kaffir  chiefs.  It  is  situated  on 
the  seaboard,  having  the  Great  Kei  on  the  soath-west, 
separating  it  from  the  Gape  Golonj ;  the  Bashee,  on  the 
north-east,  separating  it  from  Bomvaniland;  to  the 
north-west  it  has  Fingoland  and  the  Idntwya  Beserve ; 
and  on  the  south,  or  more  strictlj  south-east,  lies  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  aboat  fifty  miles  long  by  thirty 
broad. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  60,000.  The  Gca- 
lekas  are  the  most  warlike  of  the  natives  vdthin  or 
about  the  Gape,  and  their  chief,  Ereli,  is  a  leader  of 
much  ability.  He  and  his  tribe  are  the  objects  of  some 
anxiety,  on  account  of  their  history,  and  also  because 
they  are  limited  to  a  small  part  of  what  was  once  their 
territory,  and  consider  themselves  to  be  overcrowded. 
It  is,  however,  only  by  the  favour  of  the  British 
Gt)vemment  that  they  are  in  possession  of  the  land 
they  occupy.  In  1858  they  were  on  account  of  their 
misconduct  driven  over  the  Bashee  and  formally  dis- 
possessed of  their  entire  territory,  but  were  allowed  to 
return  to  the  part  they  now  occupy  as  a  matter  of 
grace. 

The  country  is  suitable  for  cattle,  and  some  parts  of 
it  for  sheep.  It  has  fair  a^cultural  capabilities,  and 
has  a  good  deal  of  timber.  In  1874  about  800  bales  of 
wool  were  sold  to  the  traders,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  tobacco.  Ploughs  are  much  sought  after, 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  cultivation  is  reported. 
It  has  twelve  trading  stations,  two  missions^  and  six 
schools.  Although  Kreli  is  an  independent  chief  the 
British  Oovemment  has  placed  with  him  a  Kesident, 
Hr.  James  Ayli£P,  an  officer  of  great  experience  in 
native  affiurs. 

7.  BoHVAKiLAVD. — ^This  territory,  occupied  chiefly  by 
the  Amabomvani,  under  the  chief  Mcmi,  who  acknow- 
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ledges  Kreli  as  paramount  chief,  is  of  small  size,  being   TttAISKEUI 
little  more  than  thirty  miles  by  twenty.     It  is  imme-     PWTBICTS 
diately  north-east  of  Gk)alekaland,   from  which  it  is  Bomyani- 
separated  by  the  Bashee.     Its  inland  boundary  is  Tarn-  land. 
bookieland;   the  Umtata  is  on  its  northern  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  on  its  southern  side.     Its  population  is 
esthnated  at  20,000.     As  there  tb  no  British  Agent  in 
the  country  it  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  report. 

Ihdbpehdbkt  District. 

PoNPOLAia).— *This  native  territory  is  about  sixty  PoaclolaDd^ 
miles  square.  Haring  the  Indian  Ocean  on  its  south- 
eastern side,  it  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  river 
Umzimvubu,  on  the  north-east  by  the  river  Umtamvuna, 
separating  it  from  Natal,  and  on  the  north-west  by 
Nomansland. 

It  is  inhabited  by  the  Amapondos,  numbering,  ac- 
cording to  a  rough  estimate,  200,000  souls.  The  TJm-  . 
zimvubu,  by  far  the  largest  river  in  the  Transkeian 
districts,  separates  the  territory  from  Bomvaniland. 
The  country  is  under  the  paramount  chief  XJmgikela, 
great  son  of  the  famous  Faku. 

As  there  are  no  census  returns  for  this  territory  it  Nataral 
is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  any  of  <eatareB. 
its  conditions.  The  country  is,  however,  noted  for  its 
fertility  and  beauty.  In  the  upper  part  sweet  g^rass,  fit 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  abounds,  and  towards  the  coast  the 
soil  and  climate  are  said  to  be  suitable  to  cotton,  sugar, 
and  cofiee. 

The  Umzimvubu,  sometimes  called  the  St.  John's,  is  The 
navigable  at  its  mouth,  and  is  the  only  river  for  a  dis-  ^^  Jolic*^ 
tance  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  on  each  side  of  it  of 
which  this  can  be  said.  It  is  true  that  at  present  only 
vessels  of  a  very  small  draught  can  enter,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  using  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  at  all 
suggests  the  further  possibility  of  improvement.  The 
Cape  Gk>vemment  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  some 
authority  over  the  port,  but  up  to  the  present  the  Pondo 
chief  has  resisted  all  endeavours  even  to  bring  it  under 
customs  regulations.  Still  a  small  coasting  trade  is 
carried  on.  The  channel  is  good  for  vessels  not  drawing 
over  seven  feet  of  water  from  December  to  July  inolu- 
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sive.    From  Angnst  to  Norember  the  chaimel  narrows 
and  nins  in  a  zig-zag  coarse  to  the  westward.     From 
March  1846  to  November  1874  twentj-eight  Teasels, 
from  20  to  91  tons,  entered  and  left,  the  total  ton« 
nage  being  1,052.    With  proper  customs  arrangements, 
some  engmeering,  and  fair  attention  to  inland  com« 
monications,  the   St.  John's  month  wonld  become  a 
thriving  ooaisting  harbonr,  as  the  conntry  at  its  back  to 
the  Drakenberff  is  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Sonlh 
Africa,  and  conld  be  made  highly  prodnctiye ;  and  the 
Umzimvnbn  and  its  tributaries  have  about  them  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people  gradually,  if  slowly, 
acquiring  habits  of  industiy  and  learning  some  of  the 
wants  of  civilization* 


W«ten 

mnnez^ 


The  Beoent  Western  Annexationi. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Gape  of  GbodKope  haslatety 
authorised  preliminary  measures  towards  the  annezatioiL 
of  the  territory  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  north  of  the 
Orange  Elver  to  Walvisch  Bay,  latitude  28^  S.,  including 
the  district  commonly  known  as  Great  Namaqualand ; 
and  Mr.  Palgrave  has  been  conmiissioned  to  proceed  to 
Damaraland  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  people  of  that 
country  with  reference  to  a  still  further  extension  of  the 
Colonial  boundary  and  jurisdiction.  The  present  use  of 
Walvisch  Bay  by  persons  engaged  in  the  sale  of  anna 
and  ammunition  to  the  natives  renders  it  desirable  that 
it  should  be  brought  under  the  customs  regulations  and 
general  control  of  the  Cape  Gt>vemment.  The  inland 
boundanr  of  the  territory  to  be  annexed  has  not  yet 
been  denned.  Ghreat  Namaqualand  is  not  naturally  an 
attractive  country,  but  it  may  be  found  to  possess  some 
mineral  wealth. 
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OEIQVAIAHB   WE8I» 
Tha  Diamond  VieUa. 

Griqualand  West  is  the  youngest  and  BmaUest  of  the 
three  British  possessions  in  South  Africa.  It  has  re* 
(sently  heen  formally  annexed  to  Cape  Colony,  bat  for 
the  present  the  inhabitants  seem  indisposed  to  recognise 
the  validity  of  the  act.  Preyionsly  to  the  discovery  of 
diamonds  within  its  boundaries  it  was  but  little  con* 
sidered  on  any  account,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
been  known  to  politics  or  geography.  When,  in  1868,  Sstoifi 
it  was  found  to  be  rich  in  the  most  precious  of  all  gems^ 
it  became  an  object  of  interest,  and  several  claims  to  its 
possession  were  asserted.  Amongst  the  claimants  were 
the  Free  State  aud  Waterboer,  the  chief  of  the  Griquas. 
In  1871  Waterboer  ceded  all  his  rights  to  the  British 
Government,  and  after  some  delay  the  High  Com« 
missioner,  as  the  representative  of  Her  Majesiy,  pro* 
claimed  the  territory,  from  that  timeknownasGriqualand 
West,  to  be  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Free 
Srate  continued  to  maintain  its  claim  to  a  portion  of 
this  territory  until  July  1876,  when  it  relinquished  its 
claim  for  a  money  consideration  of  about  90,000{. 

The  boundaries  of  the  colony  are-K>n  the  south,  the  Boon- 
Orange  River,  from  Bamah  to  Keis ;  on  the  east,  a  dwiea. 
slightly  curved  Hue  from  Bamah  to  the  Plaattberg,  pass- 
ing through  David's  Grave,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Reit  with  the  Modder ;  on  the  north,  by  a  line  from  the 
Plaattberg  through  the  Yaal  and  the  Hart ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Laugeberg  range,  which  overlooks  the 
southern  part  of  the  Elaiahari  Desert.  In  size  Ghiqua* 
land  West  is  about  150  miles  from  east  to  west  and  100 
from  north  to  south. 

It  is  at  present  governed  by  an  Administrator,  OoreiB- 
wsisted  by  a  small  Council,  composed  partly  of  officials  ™*^ 
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and  partly  of  elected  members.  Its  Law  Courts  are  pre* 
sidea  over  by  a  Recorder.  Its  revenue,  cbieflj  derived 
from  claim  and  stand  licences,  is  about  70,000L,  which 
is  also  about  the  amount  of  the  expenditure.  The 
Government  have  bought  the  farm  on  which  the  Kin^ 
berley  mine  is  sitoated,  at  a  cost  of  lOOyOOOZ.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  15,000  white  persons,  10,000  coloiired, 
and  20,000  natftve  labonrert  from  the  interior.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  centred  about  the  Kimberley  mine, 
which  is  probably  the  richest  diamond  mine  in  the  worUL 
It  is  believed  that  diamonds  to  the  value  of  2,000,0001. 
or  8,000,0002.  are  annually  found  at  Kimberley  and  its 
neighbouring  diggings,  and  that  the  value  of  produce 
and  merchandise  broaght  to  the  provinoe  and  chiefly 
sold  at  Kimberley  is  2,500,0001.  a  year.  These  figures 
are  from  the  dispatches  of  Ideul-Gbvemor  Southey. 
Some  parts  of  Griqoaland  West  are  well  adapted  to 
farming. 

As  diamond-digging  is  the  great  i^tare  of  Ghiqua- 
land  West,  the  rest  of  this  section  of  the  Handbook  will 
be  devoted  to  that  remarkable  industry.* 

The  first  diamond  discovered  in  South  Africa  was 
found  in  the  Hope  Town  Division,  Cape  Colony,  in  the 
year  1867,  by  one  of  the  children  of  a  Datch  &rmer 
named  Jacobs,  who  allowed  it  to  be  used  as  a  plaything, 
and  had  no  idea  of  its  value.  Mr.  Schalk  van  Niekerk, 
happening  to  call,  observed  that  it  was  a  peculiar- 
looking  stone,  which  weighed  heavier  than  an  ordinary 
pebble.  He  offered  to  purchase  it  from  Mrs.  Jacobs,  but 
she,  it  is  said,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  selling  a  stone,  and 
told  him  he  could  have  it  for  nothing.  It  was  then 
handed  to  Mr.  O'Beilly  and  taken  to''  Cape  Town ;  but 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  diamond  was  so  much  scouted 
that  he  nearly  threw  it  away.  Thence  it  was  conveyed 
to  Coleaberg,  and  as  some  people  reconmiended  that  it 
should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Atherstcme,  Graham's  Town,  it 
was  forwarded  to  that  gentleman,  who  set  doubt  at  lest 
by  surprising  the  colony  with  the  information  that  it 
was  indeed  a  diamond.     This  stone  weighs  twenty-one 

*  For  this  historical  sketch  of  the  Diamond  Fields,  the  pablishen 
are  lai^Iy  indebted  to  an  admirably  compiled  local  Direetaiy,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Saul  Solomon  &  Co.,  of  Cape  Town. 
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ttnd  three-sixteenth  carats,  and  was  sold  to  his  Excellency  IRIUIIUR9 
Sir  P.  B.  Wodehonse  for  £500.    Natives  and  Europeans  *i|lJJ{? 
immediately  commenced  to  search,  and  the  result  was     f|£|^(is 

that  a  second  diamond  was  shortly  afterwards  discovered 

by  Mr.  Dnvenhage,  at  *  Paardekloof,'  along  the  Orange  ^"^jj"*^ 
River,  in  the  Hope  Town  division.  This  is  a  beautinil  monds. 
Btone,  eight  and  thirteen-sixteenth  carats,  purchased  by 
his  Excellency  the  Governor.  Then  followed  the  third, 
found  by  a  native  along  the  Yaal  River,  weight  four  and 
a-half  carats.  No.  4  was  found  by  Mr.  H.  Bedizenhout, 
on  Mr.  Gloete's  farm  '  Mark  Drift,'  Hope  Town  division, 
weight  one  and  a-half  carats,  and  of  a  greenish  colour, 
and  defective  in  shape.  But  it  would  be  tedious  to 
describe  every  one ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  out  of  the  first 
twenty  diamonds  discovered  six  were  found  in  the  divi- 
sion of  Hope  Town,  Cape  Colony,  and  ten  near  the  Yaal 
River  or  along  its  borders.  One  diamond,  weighing  two 
carats,  and  of  first  water,  was  found  by  a  Uriqua  in 
Waterboer's  country.  A  Bechuana  picked  up  one  of  a 
milky  colour  (three  carats)  along  the  Riet  River,  in 
Octooer,  1868,  and  two  were  brought  in  by  a  trader 
^m  beyond  the  Orange  River.  Nos.  11  and  17,  Increase  Ui 
both  of  which  were  found  beyond  the  Vaal  River,  are  n*""^« 
very  brilliant  and  of  peculiarly  good  shape ;  the  former 
weighs  nine  carats  and  the  latter  four.  Diamonds  con- 
tinued to  be  searched  for  so  successfully  that  newly, 
discovered  gems  formed  the  subject  of  constant  para- 
graphs in  the  colonial  papers.  Mr.  Louis  Hond,  writing 
fiK>m  Hope  Town,  in  March,  1869,  gives  a  list  of  ten 
diamonds  seen  by  him  in  possession  of  the  Kaffir  Chief 
Sebonell,  all  found  on  the  Yaal  River,  and  it  was  in  this 
month  that  the  '  Star  of  South  Africa '  was  sold.  Many  The  <  St  or 
great  diamonds  have  romantic  legends  connected  with  ^^^}^ 
them,  and  our  '  Star '  is  no  exception.  It  was  a  con-  "^^ 
aiderable  time  in  the  possession  of  a  Kaffir  witch-doctor, 
and  was  therefore  present  at  many  incantations  and 
mystic  lites,  but  avarice  conquered  superstition,  and  its 
owner  was  at  last  induced  to  sell  it  to  Mr.  Schalk  van 
Niekerk,  who  took  it  to  Hope  Town,  and  disposed  of  it 
there  to  Messrs.  lilienfeld  Brothers  for,  we  believe, 
:£1 1,200.  This  beautiful  gem  weighs  eighty- three  and 
a-half  carats,  and  being  of  first  water,  will,  after  it  is 
out^  be  one  of  the  finest  class  of  brilliants.    It  is  of  an 
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SRIQUAUID   irregalar  shape,  and  aboat  the  size  of  a  small  walnuip 

^MQiD      Shortly  after  the  purchase,  an  interdict  forbidding  its 

FIELDS      exportation  or  sale  was  obtained  from  one  of  the  Judges 

; —   of  the  Eastern  Districts  Coort,  at  the  snit  of  seyeral  gen- 

H**?**^^*^  tlemen  who  had  purchased  the  royalty  rights  of  the  Chief 
»riMDg.  Waterboer,  and  stated  that  the  •  Star  of  South  Africa  * 
had  been  found  in  his  territory.  When  the  case  came 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  conflicting  evidence  was  ad- 
duced, the  finder  testifying  that  it  was  picked  np  in  the 
colony,  and  the  embargo  claimed  was  refused  with  costs. 
Subsequently  the  '  Star '  was  visited  by  crowds,  both  in 
Port  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Town,  whence  it  was  forwarded 
to  England. 
Mr.  Gt«-  News  of  these  discoveries  having  reached  England, 

fronr'8  Hr.  Harry  Emmanuel,  a  London  dealer  in  diamonds, 

•**'*^  despatched  a  Mr.  Gregory  to  South  Africa  to  make  en- 

quiries as  to  their  reality.  This  gentleman  made  an 
examination  of  the  geological  features  of  some  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  reported,  at 
first  in  private  and  in  speeches,  but  subsequently  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  '  Greological  Magazine,'  that  *  tlie 
whole  diamond  discovery  in  South  Africa  is  an  impos- 
ture— a  bubble  scheme.'  When  the  news  of  this  reached 
the  colony,  several  gentlemen  exposed  Mr.  Gregory's 
erroneous  statements,  and  none  more  successfully  thaD 
.  W.  B.  Chalmers,  Esq.,  at  that  time  Civil  Commissioner 
and  Resident  Magistrate  of  Hope  Town,  who,  in  a  letter 
to  the  '  Journal,'  gave  such  particulars  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  diamonds  uiat  had  passed  through  his  own  haads 
as  to  pl^u3e  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  rash  to  In  the  earlier  part  of  1870  the  number  of  diamonds 
tlie  fields,  found  was  so  considerable  that  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  colonies  and  republics  in 
South  Africa.  Gradually  a  'rush '  set  in  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  the  banks  of  the  Yaal  in  a  few  months  became 
covered  with  thousands  of  busy  diggers. 
Dry  dig-  -^t  the  beginning  of  1872  diamond  digging  under- 

giiii^  at  Dtt  went  a  great  change,  in  the  concentration  of  almost  the 
«ad^B^    whole  of  the  digging  population  on  the  dry  diggings  of 
fonteiiii        ^^  Toit's  Pan  and  neighbouring  camps,  as  distinguished 
from  the  diggings  on  the  banks  of  the  Yaal  River.     At 
the  close  of  187],  Pniel,  Cawood's  Hope  and  Robinson's 
on  the  southern  bank,  and  Hebron  and  Gong-Gong  cm 
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{he  iiorUieni  \mk  of  the  aboye-named  stream,  were  the  QflSHJip 
qpotB  to  wfaicli  nineteen-twentiieths  of  the  intendingdigw    ^^qII 
gers  directed  their  attention.    Dm  Toit's  Pan  and  Bait-      FIELDS 
fentein,  lying  twenty-five  miles  to  the  soath-east  of  Pniel 
and  the  river,  were  indeed  known  to  be  productive  of 
diamonds,  and  some  two  or  three  hundred  Dutch  farmers, 
together  with  a  few  Englishmen,  had  obtained  permission 
of  the  owner,  Van  Wyk,  to  dig  on  the  farm, — a  privilege 
for  which  he  charged  them  a  fee  of  about  ten  shillings 
each.     But  their  digging  consisted  merely  of  sur&ce 
Bcratohing,  and  the  diamonds  found  were  for  the  most 
part  small  and  of  inferior  quality.    It  was,  indeed,  gene- 
rally beUeved  that  to  dig  to  any  depth  below  the  surface 
would  prove  utterly  useless,  and  so  insignificant  were 
these  diy  diggings  deemed  that  when  Du  Toit's  Pan  was 
mentioned  by  the  river  diggers  it  was  in  a  tone  of  con- 
tempt, and  pity  for  those  weak  enough  to  remain  there 
was  very  fireely  evinced.    But  a  marvellous  change  was 
at  hand.    About  the  month  of  April  the  farm  was  pur- 
chased 1^  the  Hope  Town  Diamond  Company  (already 
the  purchasers  of  the  adjoining  farm,  Bultfontein),  re- 
presented by  Messrs.  Hond  and  Webb,  who  immediately 
took  steps  to  close  this  digging  to  the  general  public. 
But  unfortunately  for  the  new  proprietors,  though  very 
fortunately  for  the  diggers,  it  happened  just  at  this  time 
that  a  few  of  those  at  work  on  the  farm  nad  determined 
to  give  deep  digging  a  trial,  and  their  success  was  so 
marked  that  the  example  was  at  once  followed  by  every 
digger  on  the  kopje.  The  result  of  this  step  was  speedily 
shown  in  the   discovery  of  a  very  large  number   of 
diamonds  of  great  weight.     These  *  finds '  were  published 
in  the '  Diamond  News,'  at  Pniel,  and  in  this  and  other 
ways  the  newly-discovered  richness  of  this  '  dry  dig- 
ging '  became  known  throughout  the  length  and  bread&i 
of  the  camps.     Immediately  there  was  an  unprecedented 
rush  to  this  spot ;  the  success  of  new  comers  was  great ; 
and  in  less  than  two  months  the  river  diggings  were 
emptied  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  population, 
and  the  number  assembled  at  Du  Toit's  Pan  exceeded 
20,000.     Compelled,  against  their  will,  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  numbers,  the  proprietors,  after  several  vain 
attempts  to  carry  out  their  original  intention,  reluctantly 
threw  open  to  the  public  both  Du  Toif  s  Pan  and  Bult- 
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MiQUILUtt  fontein  at  a  monthly  charge  of  tea  shillmgs  per  daim  of 
DIAMOMD  ^^^y  ^'^^  Bquare.  Those  who  held  claims  on  the  Dot 
FIELUS  Toit's  Pan  Kopje  under  licence  from  the  former  pro- 
prietor,  Van  Wyk,  were  exonerated  from  any  future  pay- 
ment of  licence  thereon,  and  this  privilege  still  adheres 
to  the  claims  in  question,  even  though  they  change  hands. 
Thus  the  purchaser  of  what  is  termed  an  '  old  brieve ' 
claim  on  i^e  Du  Toit*s  Pan  Kopje  has  no  monthly  licence 
to  pay  thereon. 

About  this  time  the  proprietors  purchased  Alezan- 
dersfoutein,  a  &rm  adjoining  Bultfontein,  and  opened 
that  also  to  the  public.  The  diggings  on  these  two  fiurms 
are  conjoined,  and  form  one  kopje,  separated  from  that 
of  Du  Toit's  Pan  by  a  short  vidley  of  depression  in  the 
ground,  and  the  celebrated  Pan  from  which  the  last- 
named  place  has  derived  its  name.  This  Pan,  when  full 
after  rain,  forms  a  very  large  shallow  pond,  alx>ut  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  water,  however,  soon 
disappears,  and  the  dry  bed  presents  an  unbroken  snr- 
&ce  of  sand.  The  Pan  forms  the  only  reservoir  finr  tiie 
drainage  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  particularly  of 
the  two  diamond-bearing  kopjes  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
and  it  is  not  Unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  the  course 
of  former  years,  many  of  the  smaU  surface  diamonds  for 
which  these  kopjes  were  in  the  outset  remarkable  must 
have  washed  down  into  the  Pan,  and  are  now  imbedded 
in  the  sand  of  the  basin.  As  yet,  however,  no  attempt 
that  we  are  aware  of  has  been  made  to  test  this. 

D«  Oeei'fl.  Just  about  the  time  that  the  rush  to  Du  Toit's  Pan 

took  place,  a  neighbouring  &rm  belonging  to  one  De 
Beer  was  found  to  possess  a  diamond-bearing  kopje.  The 
proprietor  would  at  first  permit  only  a  few  of  his  friends 
to  work  thereon,  reserving  to  himself  a  royalty  of  2^  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  all  finds.  These  wore  registei'ed, 
and  the  valuation  was  made  by  the  proprietor  himself, 
who,  however,  protected  the  diggers  from  exorbitant 
charges  by  a  stipulation  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
purdbase  any  diamond  at  the  value  fixed  upon  it  by  him- 
self if  the  digger  finding  it  so  desired.  During  the 
first  three  months,  and  with  only  a  few  at  work  on  the 
kopje,  the  diamonds  registered  as  above  were  no  less 
than  1,500 — clearly  foreshadowing  the  rich  finds  which 
took  place  on  this  kopje  when,  a  little  later,  a  law  passed 
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hy  Oie  Tree  State  Government  (then  in  possession  of  the  6RIQ0ALMI 
territorj  in  qnestion)  threwall  diamond-bearing  localities    ^|f||||0||) 
open  to  the  public.    The  first  kopje  opened  on  De  Beer's      FIELDS 
fiirm,  though  limited  in  extent,  proved  richer  in  pro-  ' 

portion  than  those  of  Dn  Toit's  Pan  or  Bnltfontein,  but 
one  still  richer  remained  to  be  discovered.  Towards  the  Th«  New 
end  of  July  a  rush  took  place  to  a  kopje  on  the  same  ^^^ 
farm  (De  Beer's),  about  a  mile  from  the  old  camp.  The 
ground  was  speedily  taken  up,  and  the  unequalled  rich- 
ness of  the  <&^ging  very  quickly  exhibited  itself.  So 
much  BO,  that  claims  and  portions  of  claims  soon  changed 
hands  at  enormous  prices — as  much  as  IfiOOl.  having 
been  given  for  half  a  claim,  or  fifteen  feet  square.  A 
perfect  mania  for  claims  at  this  new  ground,  or,  as  it  was 
termed,  *  Golesberg '  or  New  Rush,  was  established,  and 
at  the  present  time  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  may 
be  seen  at  work  at  this  spot  than  have  yet  been  located 
on  any  similcu:  area  throughout  the  diggings.  The  farm 
has  einoe  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Ebden,  Christian, 
and  Jones,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently  bought  by 
ihe  Griqualand  West  €h)vemment  for  100,0002.  Since 
the  opening  of  this  mine,  there  have  been  several  false 
rushes  to  various  spots  in  the  neighbourhood* 

Having  now  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of 
diamond.£gging  for  the  past  year  we  must  add  a  few 
words  for  the  information  of  intending  diggers,  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  conditions 
of  life  on  the  fields. 

The  Work. — ^At  the  river  diggings  the  work  is  more  Wggines- 
laborious  and  costly,  as  well  as  more  tedious  than  it  is 
at  the  dry  diggings.  The  precious  gems  are  for  the 
most  part  imbedded  amongst  huge  boulders,  the  re- 
moval of  which  is  a  matter  both  of  time  and  labour* 
Then,  also,  the  gravel  has  to  be  carted  down  to  the  river, 
and  then  washed  in  a  cradle,  previous  to  sorting,  or  it  is 
washed  in  tubs  on  the  claims — the  water  beiQg  daily 
carried  from  the  river  for  the  purpose*  The  implements 
required  for  the  work  are  picks  and  shovels  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  strength  of  the  party,  a  cradle,  and  a 
sorting  table.  The  two  latter  can  usually  be  obtained 
to  better  advantage  on  the  fields  than  elsewhere. 
Picks  and  shovels  can  generally  be  purchased  oonsider- 
Mj  cheaper  at  the  sea-ports  than  on  the  fields,  and  if 
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the  intending  diner's  mode  of  travelling  permits  of  his 
carrying  such  tools  we  sKoold  advise  him  to  do  so.  80^ 
also,  with  the  t«nt  and  cooking  utensils. 

For  dry- digging  the  same  implements  as  above  men- 
tioned are  necessary,  with  the  exception  of  the  cradle,  iii 
lieu  of  which  the  digger  has  to  provide  himself  with  a 
double  sieve  of  coarse  and  fine  mesh  wire,  or  perforated 
zinc,  the  former  preferred.  These  also  will  be  heek 
obtained  on  the  fields,  and,  excepting  when  wove  wire 
runs  short  in  the  camp,  are  reasonable  in  price,  vi&., 
about  22«.  6d,  the  pair.  In  working,  the  stuff  extracted 
from  the  claim — a  lime-like  substance,  varying  in  colour 
from  white  to  a  sort  of  reddish-green — ^is  in  the  iirat 
place  broken  as  small  as  possible  with  the  flat  of  the 
shovel,  and  then  thrown  into  the  coarse  sieve.  Thia 
latter  rests  on  a  ledge  inside  and  above  the  fin«r  sieve, 
which  is  fully  twice  as  large,  viz.,  about  four  feet  bj  two 
feet.  The  upper  sieve  retains  all  the  large  stonea,  or 
lumps,  which  are  forthwith  thrown  on  one  side  as  rab- 
bish,  whilst  the  lower  sieve  conserves  all  that  is  ooiu 
sidered  worth  sorting,  and  this  is  then  turned  on  to  the 
Borting-table.  As  a  rule,  two  men  can  dig  out  and  sieve 
enough- to  keep  two  others  steadily  sorting  all  day. 
This,  of  course,  could  not  be  done  at  the  river  diggings. 

Native  labour  can  usually  be  obtained  on  the  fields^ 
though  sometimes,  and  more  particularly  in  winter, 
with  some  difficulty  and  at  considerable  expense.  It  is 
by  far  the  best  plan  for  the  digger  to  take  such  natives 
as  he  may  require  with  him  from  the  colony,  if  he  can 
manage  to  do  so.  Wages  on  the  fields  vary  from  7«. 
per  week  with  food,  to  15«.  without  food.  This,  of 
course,  refers  only  to  native  servants.  A  fair  average 
of  these  may  be  considered  honest,  and  may  safely  be 
trusted  in  the  claim  by  themselves.  Many  instances  of 
dishonesty  on  the  pai*t  of  such  servants  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  they  have  been  severely  punished  by  the 
authorities,  and  are  not,  on  the  whole,  as  numeroas  as 
might  be  expected. 

Life  on  the  Felda. — ^It  may  with  safety  be  asserted 
that  the  climate  of  the  South  A&ican  diamond-fields  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  healthy  in  the  world.  Even 
on  the  dry  diggings,  with  the  prevailing  scarcity  of 
watery  and  in  ^  absence  of  thorough  sanitary  arrange- 
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ments,  tte  diggers,  as  a  mle,  enjoy  the  best  of  health.  '5*Wy!P' 
The  quantity  of  white  dust  inhaled  daily  by  the  indi-     qiiumiiD 
▼idual  digger  must  be  very  great,  yet  so  far  as  present       FIELDS 
experience  goes  it  has  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the  '  ^ 

body.  During  the  summer  months,  a  kind  of  low,  inter- 
mittent  fever  attacks  many — chiefly  those  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  work  much  in  open  air  or  under  a 
hot  sun,  but  though  exceedingly  weakening,  it  rarely 
proves  fatal.  As  hot  canvas  tents  give  place  to  cool 
bouses  built  of  masonry,  we  believe  that  iAaa  fever  will 
disappear. 

The  digger's  fare  is  simple.  Meat  is  plentiful,  good,  ^  ^j^^ 
and  comparatively  cheap.  Vegetables  are,  as  yet,  ex-  ^""'^ 
ceedingly  scarce  and  dear.  During  the  past  year  pota- 
toes have  frequently  been  as  high  as  50«.  per  bag,  and 
cabbages  have  been  sold  on  the  Du  Toit's  Pan  market 
at  the  rate  of  5«.  per  head.  There  are  signs,  however, 
that  the  Dutch  formers  in  the  neighbourhood  are  be- 
coming alive  to  the  fact  that  a  magnificent  market  is 
open  for  all  they  can  produce,  and  the  coming  year  will 
doubtless  see  large  additional  supplies  of  necessaries  and 
luzurieB  throughout  the  camps. 

Sanitary  arrangements  at  the  great  dry  diggings  Sanitarjr 
were  for  a  long  time  much  neglected.     Hundreds  of  ^'^^"Ko- 
isircases  of  oxen,  lying  in  and  about  the  camps,  poisoned     ^ 
the  air  in  all  directions.     Fortunately,  before  the  ap- 
proach of  hot  weather,  some  thoroughly  energetic  steps 
were  taken  to  lessen  this  nuisance ;  and  the  erection  of 
latrines  did  much  also  to  diminish  another  terrible  pest. 
Since  the  diamond-fields  were  proclaimed  British  ter- 
ritory, these  matters  have  been  set  right. 


Oe&oral  Observations 

Diamond-digging  has  now  become  a  settled  industry, 
but  an  industry  fairly  in  the  hands  of  the  claim-holders. 
Emigrants  to  the  Gape  are  warned  that  the  day  for  Warning  to 
making  fortunes  on  the  fields,  at  least  l^  digging,  is  emigrants 
past.     Dealers  and  traders  may  still  be  fortunate,  but 
this  is  not  a  business  that  'prentice  hands  can  touch. 
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The  market  value  of  diamonds  has  fallen  consider^ 
ably  since  the  fields  have  become  so  nnmeroiu.  The 
claims,  moreover,  are  worked  with  much  greater  di& 
cnlty,  in  consequence  of  their  depth  and  of  the  water 
frequently  filling  up  the  lower  portions.  There  is  no 
sign,  however,  of  the  mines  becoming  exhausted.  It  is 
reckoned  that  diamonds  to  the  value  of  fifteen  miUions 
sterling  have  been  taken  from  the  diggings. 

The  most  recent  information  on  the  present  state  and 
future  prospects  of  the  diggings  is  contained  in  a  report 
by  J.  0.  Kitte,  Esq.,  addressed  to  and  published  by 
command  of  the  Acting  Administrator  of  Uie  Colony  in 
July  and  August  1879.  Mr.  Kitto,  after  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  thorough  and  unbiassed  examination 
of  the  whole  of  the  workings,  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  these  are  still  a  veiy  long  way  frcun  being 
exhausted. 

Conveyances  run  for  the  Diamond  Fields,  both  from 
Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth.  Time,  about  seven 
days  from  the  former,  and  six  from  the  latter.  Fares, 
about  182. 

There  are  fidrly  comfortable  hotels  at  Du  Toit's  Paa 
and  Kimberley,  the  seat  of  government. 

In  the  matter  of  public  worship,  almost  ererj  aobi^ 
from  Roman  Catholics  to  Plymouth  Brethren,  is  repre- 
sented on  the  Fields,  and  weekly  services  are  hddin  Iiiige 
canvas  tents  erected  for  the  purpose. 
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Oeologieal  Features  of  the  Diamond  Fields  of 

Cape  Colony. 

Of  a  continent  so  little  known  as  that  of  Africa  it  is 
not  easy  to  obtain  such  a  view  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  parte  most  familiar  to  Europeans  as  will 
serve  to  connect  it  with  the  general  system  of  stratified 
rocks. 

It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  saurian  remains 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  interior,  that  it  was  at 
one  period,  and  that  not  the  most  remote  of  geological 
epochs,  covered  with  a  vast  lake  of  fresh  water  extend- 
ing far  into  the  tropics. 

The  traces  of  stnUified  rock  are  few  and  far  be- 
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tween,  yet  snfficient  to  indicate  an  eztencdve  seriee,  BRIQUIUli 

which  has  given  way  to  great  denndations  and  diB-  ^mLift^ 

tnrhanoes.  FIELOSt 
Almost  all  the  line  of  the  western  and  sonth- western 


MeUmor- 


coast  is  occnpied  with  metamorphio  and  schistose  rocks,  ^ijc^j^ 
which,  at  Table  Mountain,  are  largely  developed,  the  achistoee 
only  stratified  formation  in  that  neighbourhood  con-  'o^^ 
sisting  of  extensive  beds  of  sandstone  overlying  the 
slate  rocks. 

A  mass  of  granite  appears  between  the  Table  Moan-  Qzanitau 
tain  and  the  Lion's  Head,  resting  on  the  schistose  rocks, 
and  obviously  of  more  recent  supra- position  from  the 
action  of  upheaving  forces,  penetrating  and  altering 
them  at  Green  Point.  On  the  north,  however,  as  £eur  as 
IB  known,  along  the  western  coast  beyond  Oli&nts 
River,  a  vast  field  of  granite  and  gneiss  eoctendsy  con- 
taining veins  of  copper  ore. 

The  beds  of  sandstone  overlying  the  slate  rocks  are  ftitwTrtww 
the  remains  of  a  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  of  pro-  ^^^^ 
bably  the  Devoi^n  and  Silurian  age. 

Whilst  great  value  is  justly  attached  to  the  mineral  Mineral 
products  of  the  unstratified  rocks,  to  which  we  shall  piodB^^ 
presently  more  especially  refer,  it  is  to  the  coal 
measures  that  we  must  look  for  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  Colony,  and  for 
its  true  civilisation  and  prosperity.  The  maritime 
districts,  hitherto  the  only  parts  generally  aooessibley 
have  not  been  remarkable  for  success  in  this  depart- 
ment of  mining  operations,  the  prospect  of  the  sudden 
and  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth  in  another  direction 
having  diverted  for  a  time  the  attention  of  adventurers 
and  even  capitalists  to  what  may  prove  a  less  permanent, 
if  more  attractive,  scene  of  labour. 

In  the  Stormberg  Mountains,  north  of  Algoa  Bay, 
there  appears  to  be  promise  of  a  coal  counhr  more 
or  less  productive,  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  which 
that  range  consists  containing  beds  of  this  valuable 
mineral,  which  have,  however,  not  been  as  yet  dis- 
covered in  sufficient  thickness  to  render  their  working 
very  profitable,  especially  when  the  distance  from  the 
coast  is  taken  into  account. 

Traces  of  the  secondaxy  rocks  appear  to  be  few. 
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nlSr^^n^    Mention  is,  however,  made  in  the  Greological  Beports 

DMMOID      ^^  ^^^  '  ^^P®  Monthly  Magazine '  of  deposite  both  of  the 

FltLO;$       secondary  and   tertiary  periods  in    the  beds    of  the 

Sunday  River,  north-east  of  Uitenage.    These,  it  would 

appear,  overlie  the  series  of  carboniferous  rocks  which 

crop  out  in  the  Stormbeig  Mountains. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Diamond 
Fields  on  the' Yaal  Biver,  between  28''  and  29*"  S.  lat, 
and  about  25"*  E.  Ion. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Shaw,  of  Golesberg,  for  an 
elaborate  examination  of  the  geology  of  this  district  in 
the  year  1870.  He  furnishes  a  tabnlar  list  of  the  series 
of  rocks  between  Backhouse  on  the  south  and  Klipdrift 
on  the  north,  viz. : — 

f^^    *  Greenstone  (not^  however,  at  Klipdrift). 

Backhouse  *  Quartsdte. 

u^Klip-    «  Crystalline  sandstone. 

^^  *  Shales,  sandstone,  &o. 

*  Conglomerate  sandstone. 

*  Metamorphio  slates  (permeated  by  hornblende  dykes 

at  Sebonell). 

*  Trap  1  passing  into  each  other  in  aome 

*  Amygdaloidal  trap  j      places. 

*  Trap,  conglomerate  (agglomerate,  according  to  LyeQ, 

as  the  imbedded  rocks  are  angular,  and  not  obvicnialy 
waterwom). 
'  Syenite.' 

It  would  appear,  firom  a  comparison  of  the  above 

with  the  development  of  the  rock  series  of  Cape  Town,  as 

well  as  from  an  examination  of  intervening  strata  along 

the  line  of  the  Yaal  and  the  Orange  Biver  to  the  western 

coast,  that  the  series  of  stratified  rocks  is  more  or  less 

traceable  from  their  granite  foundations  on  the  coast  to 

the  exposure  of  the  early  secondary  rocks  of  the  Vaal. 

Jtoitifled  The    immediate   neighbourhood    of  Klipdrift    and 

KSpdrift    I^i^iol   shows  indeed  little   but   fragmentary  traces  of 

stratified  deposits.     These  consist  chiefly  of  clay  slates, 

sandstones,  and  shales,  the  tokens  of  which  appear  in 

the  waterwom  gravel  at  the  bed  of  the  valley,  and 

occupy  interstices  among  extensive  columns  of  basalt, 

chiefly  of  hexagonal  structure. 

DmuoA-  g^  great  has  been  the  disturbauce  by  denudation. 
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mod  aboTB  all  bj  nphesTing  forces,  tbat  tbe  bed  of  tbe  ffiKHIAUII 
atream  appears  to  have   nndergone  repeated  cbanges,    'i^wMn 


SQcb  as  might  well  give  rise  to  the  qnestion  whether  FIELDS 
the  materials  so  scattered  about  and  aronnd  the  scene  — — 
of  80  much  aiudoas  and  persistent  search  were  deposited 
on  or  near  their  present  site  or  were  brought  down  from 
some  distent  and  perhaps  tropical  region  ? 

The  evidence,  however,  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
former  supposition,  not  only  from  the  frequent  occur*  ^^^^"^ 
renoe  of  deposite  of  the  same  character  bearing  no  marks 
of  disturbance,  but  from  the  interesting  and  instructive 
fact  that,  below  the  junction  of  the  Harte  with  the 
Vaal,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  this  spot,  a  series  of 
early  secondary  rocks,  represented  by  migmente  at  the 
kopjes  of  Klipdrift  and  Pniel,  presento  an  almost 
unique  specimen  of  stratification,  undisturbed  by  those 
adverse  forces  which  so  extensively  acted  upon  districte 
somewhat  higher  up  the  stream.  It  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Shaw:  — 

*  Ascending  from  the  river,  there  are,  firsts  a  series 
of  basaltic  hummocks,  the  basalt  being  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Klipdrift  kopjes.  Above  these,  there  are 
thin  clay  slates  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  some  of 
them  much  altered  and  indurated.  A  conglomerate 
flandstone  of  gpreat  thickness  lies  upon  these  again,  and 
forms  the  first  terrace  from  the  river,  say  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  stream.  Upon  this  we  have 
sandstone  shales ;  and  higher  up  a  dystelline  sand- 
stone^ which  becomes  more  and  more  indurated  till  at 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  it  is  a  thorough  quartsite. 
Greenstone  boulders,  the  remains  of  a  trappean  capping, 
lie  about  on  the  next  and  the  second  terrace,  which  can« 
not  be  less  than  800  feet  above  the  river  level.' 

It  will  be  observed  that,  so  far  as  has  been  dis-    ^enite. 
covered,  syenite  is  the  basis  of  the  rocks  in  the  Klip« 
drift  district,  the  only  instence  of  granite  appearing 
in  isolated  boulders  wanting  the  micaceous  portion  of 
the  compound. 

The  basaltic  trap,  which  abounds  there  and  assumes  Bmilft 
a  hexagonal  columnar  structure,  rises  in  denuded  frag-  ^^ 
ments,  exhibiting  marks  of  violent  upheaval  since  their 
deposit  as  trap  rock,  and  assuming  an  appearance  of 
laoiation  from  bebw,  the  upper  part  having  spread  by 
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niQUIUlO  the  violent  pressure.    In  the  interstices  of  tiiese  oolmnas 

^iLmif?    ^^^6  been  found  considerable  numbers  of  diamondSy  im- 

mm      bedded  in  the  drift  which  had  been  left  thera  in  th» 

general  denudation  of  the  strata. 

The  material  which  has  been  washed  down  into  ilie 
bed  of  the  stream  no  donbt  contains  a  rich  deposit  of 
precious  minerals ;  but  owing  to  the  imposition  of  reoenfc 
allavial  soil  it  will  reqnire  not  onlj  the  diversion  of  the 
fitrecun,  but  the  excavation  of  superincumbent  massos  «f 
silt  for  their  sbcquisition. 


Ferrn^-  The  searchers  for  diamonds  have  been  most 

noiugravcL  fyj\  {^  their  examination  of  gravel,  and  particniarij 
ferruginous  gravel,  obtained  from  the  interstices  in  tlw 
clefbs  and  the  bases  of  rocks.  Many  of  these  will,  of 
course,  be  extremely  small,  though  some  of  them  of  grest 
dimensions  have  been  saved  by  these  h^boors  of  refngo 
from  the  violence  of  the  elements. 
Preciooi  The  Occurrence  of  precious  stones  of  less  mark,  socb 

•touea.  i^g  emeralds,  sapphires,  rubies,  &c.,  are  occasionally  met 
vnth,  but  not  of  sufficient  size  for  them  to  be  generally 
recognised  as  of  any  other  value  than  as  indicating  die 
prolxkble  presence  of  diamonds.  Gramets  are  in  sufficient 
plenty  to  be  of  little  account.  The  majority  of  the  infe- 
rior class  of  precious  stones  are  found  embedded  in  the 
conglomerate  of  pebbles,  called,  from  its  resemblance  to 
almonds,  amyg^daloid. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  indicate  the  origin  of  these 
deposits,  which  still  remains  uncertain.    Nor  can  it  yet 
be  said,  with  any  approach  to  demonstration,  what  is  the 
true  matrix  of  the  ^amond. 
Pana  It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  readen  of 

reports  £rom  the  diamond  fields  that,  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  those  regions,  the  term  Pan  as  the  termination 
of  a  compound  word,  is  of  fireqnent  occurrence,  as  '  Da 
Toit's  Pan,'  *Salt-Pan,'  fto.  It  always  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  geological  depression,  coUeotin?  all  and 
sundry  of  the  substances  which,  under  the  influenoe  of 
rains  and  winds,  have  drifted  into  them,  and  been  re- 
tained by  rings  of  porphyry  or  greenstone,  which  form 
a  circular  ridge  round  the  subsidence ;  but  how  thoss 
subsidences  are  occasioned  must  be  a  matter  of  some 
conjecture.  They  are,  however,  the  probable  result  of 
some  geological  disturbance  which  could  not  affect  the 
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Barder  stibstances  endmling  tlie  ontside,  and  forming  IRIQUAUW 
lagoons  of  more  or  less  ezteiisive  area,  so  shallow  that,    ^DliiljVo^ 
except  after  a  rain,  the  snr&ce  is  dry.  ^£.1^^ 

Some  reference  to  the  constituents  of  these  capacions  —  — 
deposits  is  necessaiy,  and  the  first  element  that  strikes  ^''"? 
the  attention  is  the  saltness  of  some  of  them,  which  has  ^{ll^ed  to 
been  varionsly  accounted  for — some  supposing  it  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  their  subjection,  countless  e^^  back, 
to  the  oyerflow  of  some  vast  ocean.  The  utter  absence, 
However,  of  marine  organic  remains,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  objections,  is  f^tol  to  such  a  conclusion,  while  the 
operation  of  local  influences  points  to  a  cause  not  far  to 
seek,  and  whose  action  is  continuous.  Dr.  Stevens  quotes 
from  Fowne's  'Actonian  Essay'  the  theory  that  'all 
bodies  of  water  into  which  rivers  flow,  and  £rom  whicli 
no  waters  pass  out,  are  salt.  It  is  therefore  inferred, 
from  the  position  of  these  receptacles,  skirted  by  hills 
abounding  in  alkaline  minerals,  that  the  combination  of 
chloride  of  sodium  with  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  saline  properties  with  which 
they  are  impregnated.'  How  far  the  theory  above  quoted 
can  be  accepted  as  universal  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  tho 
&ce  of  the  fact  that  there  are  fresh- water  lakes  with  no 
apparent  outlets,  and  which  are  often  the  receptacles  of 
rivers  whose  water-sheds  have  no  such  mineral  oonsti* 
tuents. 

That  the  saltness  of  the  '  Pans  '  is  due  to  this  source 
seems  almost  beyond  dispute,  the  surrounding  hills 
abounding  in  the  materials  whose  combination  in  those 
confined  areas  would  naturally  produce  it. 

The  substances  constituting  the  more  solid  contents 
of  these  receptacles,  in  the  detrition  of  which  diamonds 
are  found,  vary  in  difierent  positions,  consisting  of  hdk 
or  fragments  of  rock,  in  which  silicious  and  calcareous 
deposits  abound,  the  former  to  a  greater  extent  at  E[lip- 
drift  and  Pniel,  the  latter  at  Du  Toit's  Pan,  and  a  littie 
farther  south  at  Bultfontein. 

The  district  of  Du  Toit's  Pan,  moreover,  differs  in  its 
surface  from  that  of  the  Vaal  Valley,  the  former  exhi- 
biting a  (»lcareous  tufa,  the  latter  being  alluvial,  though 
below  the  kalk  a  layer  of  clayey  shale,  consisting  of  taU 
oose  slate,  sandstone,  and  chalk-marl  is  common  to  both 
districts. 
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MRUII       The  alluvial  nature  of  the  Vaal  deposits,  aa  distm- 
^iMm   {T^^^^^  from  those  of  the  more  southern  tract,  is  shown 
f^^    in  the  water- worn  chamcter  of  its  fragments,  which  con- 

-sist  largely  of  roanded  pebhles  from  the  amygdaloid 

bonlders,  while  those  of  Da  Toit's  Pan  and  the  snrronnd- 
ing  district  consist  of  angular  unworn  pieces  of  garnet 
quartz,  peridot,  greenstone,  Ac*  From  these  differenoes 
it  is  inferred  that  the  diamonds  in  the  latter  case  occupy 
a  position  which  has  never  been  subjected  to  violent 
action.  The  solution,  however,  of  the  question  as  to 
the  origmal  source  of  these  precious  minonls  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  nearer. 


Dr.  Shavv's        ^^^  elaborate  and  judicious  researches  of  Dr.  Shaw, 
condurioiu  to  whom  not  this  colony  only,  but  the  scientific  worid, 
Sn  !^°^  is  largely  indebted,  have  shown  conclusively : — 
dumondfl.         !•  That  the  production  of  diamonds  is  not  due  to  aoj 
rook  more  recent  than  the  greenstone.' 

2.  That  there  is  no  evidence  of  that  or  any  known 
rock  being  the  matrix  of  the  diamond. 

8.  That  a  rough  diamondiferous  rock  (possibly  nn« 
disturbed  until  the  upheaval  of  the  trap  rocks)  has  been 
earned  away,  and  is,  so  far  as  this  dis^ct  is  concerned, 
represented  only  by  fragments  mingled  with  the  detri- 
tions of  other  rocks,  and  now  occupying  either  the  qniet 
resting-place  of  the  ancient  lakes,  now  called  salt-pans, 
or  the  beds  of  rivers,  exposed  to  the  perpetual  wear  and 
tear  of  mountain  torrents. 

The  site  of  the  '  New  Bush '  at  Colesberg  vras,  prior 
to  the  excavations,  a  scene  resembling  the  Valley  of  the 
Yaal  only  in  the  tumultuous  assemblage  of  basaltic  and 
trap  rook.  The  breaking  of  the  surface  with  deep  and 
general  excavation  has  left  little  in  the  shape  of  continu- 
ous rook  but  the  greenstone  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
district. 

Dr.  Shaw  expatiates  on  the  effect  of  the  metamor- 
phio  rocks  on  the  landscape  scenery  of  the  colony,  com- 
paring it,  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  countiy,  with 
that  of  the  Hebrides,  reminding  us  of  the  union  of 
poetio  enthusiasm  with  scientific  accuracy  which  cha- 
racterised the  revellings  of  his  femous  compatriot  of 
Cromartie  among  the  hiUs  and  vales  of  the  *  Old  Bed.' 
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Fontifln  and  Eittory. 

In  the  Sonih  Afiioan  group  of  seUlements  Natal  justly  MTU 
occupies  the  second  plaioCy  following  the  Cape  and  taking  j — ^' 
precedence  of  the  two  Dutch  Republics  and  the  Crown  of^StuL^ 
Colonj  of  Oriqualand  West.  Although  not  half  the 
size  of  the  Free  State  and  not  one-fourth  that  of  the 
Transvaal,  its  advantageous  position  on  the  seaboard  and 
its  consequent  enjojment  of  a  large  shipping  trade,  to- 
gether with  the  enterprise  of  its  white  inhabitants  and 
the  interest  commanded  by  the  history  and  condition  of 
its  large  native  population,  give  it  a  comparative  im* 
portance  which  its  area  would  not  justify.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  claim  this  high  position  for  Natal,  as  in 
English  opinion  this  colony  until  lately  almost  obscured 
the  Gape.  It  has  always  been  well  advertised  in  the 
emigration  market.  It  numbers  amongst  its  products 
attractive  articles  of  tropical  growth.  A  great  critic  and 
(X>ntrover8ialist  has  made  it  fiunous;  and  its  native 
troubles  have  been  more  recent  than  those  of  the  once 
notorious  Kaffir  wars.  For  these  and  probably  other 
reasons  Natal  has  been  conspicuous  when  the  Gape  has 
attracted  but  little  attention,  although,  in  point  of  size, 
population,  production,  trade  and  revenue,  it  has  always 
Deen  and  still  is  far  behind  its  senior  colony.  The  Gape 
has  room  for  twelve  Natals.  The  natural  capabilities  of 
the  larger  colony  are,  however,  by  no  means  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  twelve  to  one. 

Although  the  two  colonies  touch  each  other  along  a  Commimi- 
boundary-Hne  of  160  miles  there  is  little  or  no  regular  ?^^  *^ 
land  communication  between  them,  the  Gape  districts  Natal  and 
adjacent  to  Natal  being  peopled  by  natives  as  yet  bat  in  the  Cape, 
the  first  stage  of  removal  firom  barbarism.    There  is  no 
highway  from  one  colony  to  the  other,  and  communica- 
tion is  almost  entirely  by  sea.    When  thetraveUer,  after 
a  voyage  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  days  from  Ply* 
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lATU  moutli,  haa  reached  Capetown,  tbe  first  port  of  call  in  tbe 
^~"""""  Gape  'Colony,  he  has  still,  indnding  stoppages  at  that 
place,  Port  Elizaheth,  and  East  London,  nearly  a  week  on 
board  the  steamer  before  he  reaches  Dnrban,  the  only 
seaport  of  NataL  Durban  is,  indeed,  quite  a  thousand 
miles  from  Capetown. 
Blfltorieil  Young  as  this  settlement  is,  its  name  was  given  it 

BotiM.  nearly  four  centuries  ago,  when,  in  1497,  the  Portuguese 
voyager,  Vasco  de  Gfama,  sighted  its  headlands  on 
Christmas  Day  of  that  year — uie  day  of  the  discoveiy 
suggesting  the  name.  Terra  NaUdis.  In  1760,  or  there- 
abouts, the  Dutch  for  a  very  short  time  had  a  trading 
settlement  at  the  site  of  the  present  harbour  of  Durban. 
This  settlement  was,  however,  speedily  abandoned,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  years  passed  before  the  Natal  shores 
were  again  visited  by  Europeans.  In  1823  an  English 
officer,  Lieut.  Farewell,  while  on  a  surveying  expedition 
along  the  coast,  was  attracted  by  the  evident  suitable- 
ness of  the  country  about  the  Bay  of  Natal  for  the  pur- 
poses of  settlement,  and  at  once  arranged  with  Mr. 
Henry  Fynn  and  others  for  occupation.  The  natives,  of 
whom  at  that  time  there  were  but  few  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  granted  the  land  about  the  Bay  as  a  site 
for  the  little  colony  of  a  score  of  white  men.  Twenty 
years  before  there  would  not  have  been  room  for  the 
newcomers,  as  at  that  time  the  land  was  thickly  peopled. 
In  1810  the  famous  Zulu  chief  Chaka  began  his  career 
of  conquest.  Marching  southwards,  he  cleared  the 
country  before  him  of  man  and  beast  and  left  it  a  wilder- 
ness. Hence,  when  Farewell  and  Fynn  founded  the  set- 
tlement of  Natal  they  had  space  and  to  spare.  In  the 
earliest  days  of  occupation  the  little  white  colony  afforded 
a  shelter  to  the  miserable  people  whom  Chaka  had 
despoiled.  In  1828  that  chief  was  assassinated  and 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Dingaan,  who  threatened  tbe 
English  settlers  with  hostilities  on  account  of  their  con- 
tinning  to  receive  those  who  had  fled  from  the  terrors  of 
himself  and  his  brother.  In  1885,  however.  Captain 
Allen  Gardiner  brought  about  an  agreement  between  the 
Zulu  chief  and  the  settlement.  In  the  same  year  '  Dur- 
ban '  received  its  name  from  the  Governor  of  the  Cape, 
Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban.  About  this  time  a  party  of 
Dutoh|  discontented  with  British  rule  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
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after  long  wandering  tbroogh  the  temtoiy  now  known  MTM. 
as  the  Orange  Free  State,  fonnd  their  way  oyer  the 
Drakenberg  into  Natal,  and  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the 
hist(H7  of  this  settlement.  In  1886  the  first  party  was 
strengthened  by  a  second.  Amongst  their  leaders  were 
MaritB  and  Pieter  Betief,  whose  names  are  both  perpe- 
tuated in  that  of  the  capital,  Pietermaritzbnrg.  The 
English  settlers  received  the  new  comers  gladly ;  they 
met  with  very  different  treatment  from  Dinffaan  and  his 
Zalas.  Dnnng  an  interview  between  Betief  and  a  party 
of  the  Datch  with  that  treacherons  chief,  at  a  sigpal 
from  him  his  soldiers  fell  npon  the  nnsnspicions  visitors, 
who  had  previonsly  disarmed  themselves,  as  a  mark  of 
confidence,  and  killed  almost  every  one.  This  was  a 
signal  for  a  general  attack  on  all  the  parties  of  Dutch, 
and  mnch  slaughter  was  the  resnlt.  A  Natal  town  to 
the  present  day  bears  the  name  of  '  Weenen,'  or  Weep- 
ing,  m  memoir  of  the  massacre  in  Dingraan's  kraal  and 
the  sorrows  that  followed  it.  The  English  party,  as- 
8i^»d  by  some  of  the  protected  natives,  moved  over  the 
Tagela,  bat  were  driven  back,  and  had  to  seek  shelter  on 
board  a  ship  in  the  Bay.  By  the  close  of  1838,  however, 
upwards  of  800  Dutch  had  come  to  the  help  of  their 
countrymen,  and  Dingaan  and  his  Zulus  were  overthrown 
in  a  great  battle,  in  which  8,000  warriors  were  slain.  In  > 
the  following  year  Pietermaritzbnrg  was  founded  by  the  < 
victorious  Boers,  and  many  of  them  settled  themselves 
near  the  English  encampment  at  Durban*  Shortly 
after  the  Dutch  espoused  the  cause  of  Panda,  a  brother 
of  Dingaan's,  and  in  another  great  battle  Din«ian  was 
utterly  defeated  and  driven  out  of  his  land.  His  assas- 
sination speedily  followed,  and  Panda  reigned  in  hia 
stead.  The  Duteh  were  supreme,  and,  claiming  the  ter- 
ritory from  the  Umzimvubu  to  Delagoa  Bay,  resolved  to 
establish  themselves  as  an  independent  and  sovereign 
community.  To  this  step,  however,  the  British  Oover* 
nor  at  the  Gape,  Sir  George  Napier,  objected.  Se  con^ 
sidered  the  emigrant  Dutch  to  be  still  British  subjects, 
and  he  attached  a  new  importance  to  the  English  settle* 
ment  at  Durban.  Acoorciingly  a  detachment  of  3Qldier8 
was  sent  up  by  sea,  but  was  speedily  withdrawn.  Con* 
sidering  this  withdrawal  of  the  troops  to  be  an  act  of 
abandonment  by  the  British,  the  Dutch  prp^^aiioed  *  Thtt 
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turn  Republic  of  Katalia.^  This  was  resented  hj  {he  Cape 
Ooyemof,  who  again  sent  np,  this  time  by  land,  a  bod j 
of  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Captain  Smith.  In 
1842  fighting  began.  The  English  were  few  and  ill-pro- 
Tided.  In  order  to  obtain  reinforcements  Mr.  King  rode 
600  miles  through  Kaffirland  to  the  iihen  distant  frontier 
of  the  Gape.  A  ship  of  war  with  troops  was  hurried  up^ 
and,  before  the  year  was  ended,  Colonel  Cloete,  in  oom^ 
mand  of  the  British  forces,  had  the  good  fortune  to  re- 
ceiye  the  submission  of  the  Dutch.  In  1843  Natal  wms 
formally  declared  to  be  a  British  colony,  and  in  1847 
Mr.  Martin  West  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Gk>yemor. 
Many  of  the  Dutch,  dissatisfied  with  the  new  arrange- 
ments, recrossed  the  Diakenbei*g.  The  year  1849  was 
remarkable  for  the  arriyal  of  a  considerable  body  of 
British  settlers.  In  1850  Mr.,  now  Sir,  Benjamin  Pine 
succeeded  Ooyemor  West.  In  1853  the  first  Bishop  of 
Natal  was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Colenso.  In 
1856  Mr.,  now  Sir,  John  Scott  was  appointed  Goyemory 
and  he  brought  with  him  a  Boyal  charter  which  made 
Natal  independent  of  the  Cape,  and  constituted  a  Legis- 
latiye  Council  of  twelye  elected  members  and  fonr  offi* 
cial  nominees.  In  1864  Mr.  Scott  was  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Maclean,  who  was  followed  in  the  Gt)yemorship 
first  by  Lieut.-Oeneral  Bisset,  and,  in  1867,  by  Mr.  Xeate. 
In  1872  Mr.  Musgraye  rul^  for  a  year,  and  in  1873 
Sir  Benjamin  Pine  was  re-appointed  to  his  former  post. 
Scarcely  had  he  been  settled  in  Goyemment  House  when 
the  Langalibalele  affair  took  place.  That  chief^  haying 
shown  some  signs  of  disobedience,  fled  with  his  people 
towards  Basutoland.  Being  intercepted  by  a  party  of 
Volunteers,  some  of  his  men  fired  with  fisi.tal  effect,  three 
of  the  Volunteers  receiying  death- wounds.  A  punish- 
ment followed  which  was  considered  by  the  Imperial 
Goyemment  to  be  unnecessarily  severe,  and  Sir  Benja- 
min Pine  was  recalled  in  1875,  Sir  Gramet  Wolseley 
administering  the  goyemment  for  a  while.  Haying 
completed  the  work  of  pacification  for  which  he  was 
appointed,  and  having  carried  out  some  important  alter- 
ations in  the  constitution  of  the  Leg^islatiye  Council,  Sir 
Garnet  returned  to  England  at  the  dose  of  1875,  and 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  appointed  Governor. 

But  the  troubles  of  the  colony  were  not  ended.    The 
exoessiye  preponderance  of  the  black  over  the  white 
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popnlation  has  always  been  felt  to  be  the  weakness  and      UTIl 

the  danger  of  NataL   '  Years  i^o,'  says  Mr.  John  Noble,    

*  that  danger  was  pointed  oat  by  Sir  T.  Shepsione, 
who  urged  upon  the  Imperial  GK>yemment  the  adop* 
tioa  of  a  poUcy  similar  to  that  since  pnrsaed  by  the 
Cape  Ooyemment^  by  which  the  natiiyes  miffht  be 
brought  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  industrial  and 
civilised  organisation  of  that  community.'  Bat  as  money 
was  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  scheme, 
and  as  Earl  Grey,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  said 
no  money  was  to  be  had,  the  ever-increasing  horde  of 
Zulu  refugees  were  left  to  themselves,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  savage  laws,  customs,  and  usages,  consti. 
tutin^  a  permanent  source  of  danger  to  the  colony.  The 
colonists,  indeed,  had  no  other  guarantee  for  the  good 
conduct  of  the  natives  than  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  ref  ogees,  who  prized  the  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty they  enjoyed  as  oompared  with  their  former  fellow 
subjects  of  Ketshwayo  across  the  frontier.  But  for  years 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Zululand  itself  had  been  be* 
ooming  more  and  more  alarming.  Ketshwayo,  proud 
of  the  traditions  of  his  family  and  the  deeds  of  Cfhaka, 
had  gathered  around  him  an  army  eager  to  emulate  the 
career  of  that  ferocious  oonqneror.  No  one  could  tell 
when  or  where  his  warriors,  eager  to  flesh  their  spears, 
would  burst  forth.  To  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  he  was  a 
constant  menace.  Even  on  the  frontier  of  Cape  Colony  his 
influence  was  felt,  for  he  had  sent  his  emissaries  to  the 
Pondos,  just  as  he  was  known  to  have  sent  them  to 
Sekulcuni  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Gcaleka 
insurrection.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Brownlee,  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  native  matters,  reported  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  in  November  1877  that  the  overtures  of  Ketshwayo 
were  well  known  to  the  GK^alekas  and  Oaikas,  and  in 
taking  up  arms  they  calculated  upon  assistance  from 
him,  even  to  the  last  believing  that  that  help  would 
come.  *  Kreli  and  Ketshwayo,'  said  Mr.  Brownlee,  in 
May  1878,  *  may  be  regarded  as  the  mainspring  of  our 
troubles ;  their  positions  and  power  g^ve  weight  to  any* 
thing  they  may  saggest  or  wish  to  undertake.  Kreli*a 
power  is  now  closing;  the  main  source  of  trouble  on  this 
side  is  thus  removed.  Judging  from  the  analogy  of  the 
past  of  the  nativesi  whatever  may  be  done  to  stave  off  a 
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UllL  collision  wiih  Ketsfawayo  I  think  will  fail,  and  ifaai 
before  long  the  coUiBion  will  inevitably  ariBe;  and  when 
the  ZolnB,  like  the  CKsdekafl,  are  broken  np,  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  cessation  of  wars  and  combinationa  of 
native  tribes  against  the  Goyernment.'  'These,'  says 
Mr.  Noble,  '  were  prophetic  words.  With  the  bflu-bano 
power  of  such  a  ferocious  savage  as  Ketshwayo  in  close 
juxtaposition,  and  his  restless  warriors  ever  occasioiiing 
ferment  and  alarm,  the  peaceM  neighbooring  tribes 
were  forced  to  be  continually  on  the  alert — ^in  fact^  in 
what  European  diplomatists  would  term  an  armed  state 
of  observation.  Colonisation,  progress,  and  civilisation 
could  not  long  exist  under  such  a  state  of  things ;  and 
Her  Majesl^'s  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
charged  with  the  solemn  trust  of  protecting  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  had  no  alternative  but  to  use  the  power  placed 
at  his  disposal  to  secure  the  safety  and  future  peaoe  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  of 
the  Zulus  and  all  the  other  neighbouring  tribes  and 
peoples.'  Fortunately,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  the  courage 
to  do  what  he  so  clearly  saw  to  be  the  only  thing  possible. 
His  peaceful  overtures  and  remonstrances  being  treated 
by  Ketshwayo  with  evasive  messages,  scornful  in- 
difference, or  angry  insolence,  he  at  last  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  final  arbitrament  of  war. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  was  darkened  by  the 
terrible  disaster  which  befell  the  English  troops  nnder 
Colonel  Dumford  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pulleine  at 
Isandhlveana  on  January  22, 1879,  and  brightened  by  the 
heroic  defence  of  Borke's  Drift  by  Lieutenants  Chard 
*  and  Bromhead  on  the  following  day.  Isandhlwana  was 
no  common  disaster.  On  its  terrible  field,  owing,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  to  the  neglect  of  Lord  Chelmsford's  in- 
structions, more  than  a  thousand  of  our  brave  soldiers 
and  colonial  volunteers  were  surrounded  and  over- 
whelmed by  a  horde  of  Zulu  warriors  numbering  some 
twenty  thousand.  The  news  of  the  calamity  caoaed  a 
panic  in  Natal  and  created  a  profoundly  painful  sensation 
not  only  in  South  Africa  but  at  home,  and  indeed 
throughout  Europe.  For  a  time  it  caused  a  suspension 
of  active  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Lord  Chelmsford. 
He  retired  across  the  Tngela,  and  while  waiting  for  re> 
inforcements  from  Eugland  occupied  himself  in  making 
preparations  for  advance   when  these  reinforcements 
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Bhonld  arrive.  No  tiine  was  lo»t  by  the  Goyemmdnt  at  MTU 
home  in  responding  to  the  call  for  additional  forces. 
The  news  of  die  cabumity  reached  England  on  February  8, 
haying  been  telegraphed  from  St.  Vincent,  and  wi&in 
fourteen  days  10,000  men  were  on  their  way  to  NataL 
The  operations  which  followed  cannot  be  detailed  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that»  although  much  delay  occurred  in  ' 
resuming  active  operations — ^a  delay  which  sorely  tried 
the  patience  of  the  colony  and  the  inother-countiy,  and 
gave  opportunity  for  floods  of  the  usual  infallible  criti- 
eisms  by  'our  own  correspondents '—victory  was  at 
last  achieved  by  Lord  Chelmsford  in  a  manner  which 
justified  all  his  plans.  The  final  engagement  which  for 
ever  shattered  tiie  power  of  Ketshwayo  took  place  close 
to  Ulundi,  the  chief  royal  kraal,  on  Julv  4,  and  the 
closing  episode  of  the  capture  of  the  nig^tive  king 
ooourred  on  Aug^ust  28,  lo79.  A  sad  and  deeply  re- 
gretable  incident  of  this  unhappy  war  was  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Imperial  of  France,  which  took  place  on 
June  2,  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  reconnoitring  expe. 
dition.  He  and  the  small  parfy  which  he  accompanied 
were  surprised  by  a  number  of  Zalus.  All  saved  them- 
selves by  flight  except  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Prince, 
whose  body  was  subsequently  found  pierced  by  many 
assegais,  all  in  front. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  Home  Gk>venu 
ment  should  have  so  far  shared  in  or  been  influenced  by 
the  virulent  clamour  of  a  section  of  the  English  public 
as  to  send  out  Sir  Gbumet  Wolseley  to  virtually  supersede 
Lord  Chelmsford  in  his  position  of  commanaer-in-chief . 
Fortunately,  however.  Lord  Chelmsford  was  able  to 
complete  ms  work  according  to  his  own  plans  before  his 
supersession  actually  took  place.  It  remained  for  Sir 
Ghumet  Wolseley  to  take  up  the  difficult  qutetion  of 
settling  the  country  and  giving  it  a  government  in  the 
place  of  that  of  the  tyranni^  Ketshwayo.  This  he 
promptly  did  by  subdividing  it  into  thirteen  districts, 
twelve  of  which  are  respectively  assigned  to  twelve 
ohiefe  of  the  Zulu  nation,  the  thii-tecnth,  which  is  much 
the  largest  and  adjoins  the  Natal  frontier,  being  placed 
under  the  celebrated  John  Dunn.  The  chiefs  are  ap- 
pointed under  certain  conditions  and  stipulations,  and  a 
British  resident  is  appointed  to  reside  in  the  country  as 
*  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  British  Government/  to  see^ 
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MTIL  hear,  and  report  as  to  the  manner  in  whidi  these  oon- 
ditions  and  Btipnlations  are  fulfilled. 

Sir  Ghtmet  Wolseley  firmly  believeB  that  the  aboHtaon 
of  the  offioe  of  king,  and  the  breaking  np  of  the  cohesion 
of  the  oonntrj  on  the  plan  he  has  carried  onfe,  wiU  pre-' 
clade  for  the  fntnre  all,  or  almost  all,  possibilily  of  any 
reunion  of  its  inhabitants  nnder  one  mle.  Opinion  in 
the  oolony  does  not  at  present  seem  greatly  to  &Tonr 
Sir  Garnet's  scheme. 

There  can  be  no  donbt,  howerer,  that  the  ordeal 
through  which  Sonth  Africa  has  thus  iar  sucoessftdly 
passed  will  be  productive  of  incalculable  blessing  to  all 
its  tribes  and  people.  The  supremacy  of  the  white  vaoes 
there  really  means  the  regeneration  of  a  whole  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  in  this  yiew  of  recent  events  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  merits,  and  will  undoubtedly  receive,  the  praise  and 
honour  of  all  true  men  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  irreak 
emergency  which  confronted  C!      ^  ^  *^^ 


Area  and  Bonndariei. 

LimitiL  As  seen  on  a  map  Natal  is  a  well-defined  territoy, 

compact  and  regular  in  its  shape.  It  is  as  much  like  a 
diamond  as  Italy  is  like  a  boot,  or  the  Morea  like  a  mid. 
berry  leaf.  Its  four  sides  are  not  much  out  of  propof^ 
tion.  Its  sea-coast  is  about  150  miles  long;  its  opposite 
landward  side  is  abont  120  miles;  its  side  towards  Znla- 
land  is  150  miles,  and  that  towards  the  Gape  is  175 
miles  long.  The  line  of  g^reatest  distance  is  that  from  the 
Boutbeni  angle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umtamvnna,  to  the 
r  oHhem,  at  the  source  of  the  Bufialo,  a  diagonal  of  about 
250  miles  along.  The  area  is  reckoned  to  be  17,000 
square  miles,  or  11,000,000  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
south-east  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  north-east  by 
the  rivers  Buffalo  and  Tug^la,  which  divide  it  from  the 
Transvaal  tiepublic  and  Zululand;  on  the  sonth-west 
by  the  Drnkensberg  Mountains,  the  upper  waters  of  the 
IJmzimkuln  and  the  Umtamvuna,  which  separate  it  from 
the  Basntoland  and  Nomansland  districts  of  the  Oape 
Colony  and  Pondoland ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  the 
Drakensberg,  which  divides  it  from  the  Free  State. 
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FopuIatioiL 


The  popnlation  of  Natal  presents  aeyeral  oondiiums  PopnU- 
of  a  peooliar  character.  Its  total  umnber  is,  for  South  ^^^ 
AfTTicai  large  when  compared  with  area.  The  last  censos 
shows  that  it  has  within  its  houndaries  upwards  of 
825,000  persons,  all  races  included.  This  gives  almost 
exactly  nineteen  to  the  square  mile.  Now,  in  the  Gape 
Colony,  the  population  rate  per  square  mile  is  not  quite 
four.  The  next  peculiarity  is  the  smallness  of  ihe  white 
portion  of  the  population  when  compared  with  the  blade 
Of  the  total  325,512  only  22,654  are  of  European  descent. 
Thus  there  are  in  Natal  fourteen  blacks  to  one  white ; 
while  in  the  Gape  Colony  the  proportion  is  four  to  one. 
Variety  of  race  is  also  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Imal  population.  Englishmen,  Dutch,  Germans^ 
Zulus,  other  African  natives,  Hindu  coolies,  Chinese,  and 
emigrants  from  the  island  of  St.  Helena  make  up  its 
motley  human  kind.  In  this  respect,  however.  Natal 
does  but  resemble  all  the  other  South  African  territories. 

The  following  list  represents  an  approximate  esti^ 
mate  of  these  varieties : — 

English,  Dutch,  and  G«nnanB,  abont  •        •      22,664 
Zulas  and  other  South  Africans    „     .        •    290,036 


Hindu  and  Chinese  coolies 
St.  Helena  emignati 


I     „    .        .      12,828 


Tbtal        w     •        •    826,612 

More  than  half  the  whites  live  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  leaving  hut  a  very  scanty  number  for  rural 
occupation.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
colony  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  introduction 
of  more  Europeans. 

The  English  in  Natal  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  The  Eng* 
towns  of    Durban,   Maritzburg,    Verulam,    Pinetown,  lif**^* 
Bichmond,  Ladismith,  York,  and  Greytown,  and  on  the     ^ 
sugar  plantations   of  the   coast.     Some  of  them  are 
sprinkled  over  the  upland  agricultural  and  grvamg  dis- 
tricts.   Many  Dutch  are  residents  in  Maritzburg,  but 
they  are  to  be  found  chiefly  on  the  farm-lands  of  the 
northern  districts.    Near  Pinetown,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Durban,  there  is  a  settlement  of  Germans,  origin- 
ally, in  1848,  about  200  strong. 
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WTU  The  Hindn  coolies  were  first  introdaoed   in  1865, 

Cooiiet.  ^^^  ^^®  express  intention  of  sappljing  saiiable  labonr 
for  the  coast  plantation  indnstrieg.  For  although  the 
colony  is  in  some  districts  almost  crowded  with  Africaa 
natives,  field  labour  is  difficult  to  obtain  on  an j  peniiA-> 
nent  arrangement.  In  1875  the  importation  of  coolies 
from  India  was  renewed.  Manj  of  those  people,  after 
their  term  of  service  has  been  completed,  resort  to  the 
towns,  where  thej  become  domestics.  About  the  close 
of  1873  the  coloured  people  of  St.  Helena,  fenudee 
especiallj,  were  invited  to  leave  that  island,  in  whi<^ 
much  distress  was  then  experienced,  and  to  resort  to 
Natal.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  persons  ac- 
cepted the  offer  and  proceeded  to  Durban,  where  many 
of  them  are  engaged  in  household  service. 
Znliu.  The  Zulus  of  Natal,  as  the  South  African  natives  in 

the  colony  are  commonly  called,  have  a  history  of  their 
own,  which  could  be  told  in  several  chapters,  but  it  is 
their  present  condition  and  existing  relations  to  the  set- 
tlement which  are  the  topics  more  especially  suitable  to 
the  pages  of  this  work.  They  are  to  be  found  in  greater 
or  less  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  colony;  but  their 
most  densely  populated  locations  are  in  the  Victoria 
Counfy,  the  district  on  the  sea-coast  nearest  the  Tugela 
river.  In  the  luanda  and  Tagela  divisions  of  that  county 
there  are  upwards  of  62,000  of  these  people.  In  the 
Klip  River  division,  an  upland  district,  there  are  more 
than  17,000 ;  in  the  Midland  county  of  Weenen  there 
are  nearly  38,000;  while  in  the  two  South-western  Coast 
counties  of  Alexandra  and  Alfred  there  are  about 
42,000.  As  a  rule  the  Natal  natives  are  barbarians ; 
and  yet,  having  for  many  years  been  protected  by 
the  British  power,  subjected  to  the  personal  rule  of  an 
officer  of  the  Colonial  Government,  brought  under  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  and  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  a  settle- 
ment, having  also  been  the  objects  of  an  active  missionary 
a^ncy,  thev  are  one  degree  removed  from  the  savageism 
of  their  kmdred  who  still  rejoice  in  a  freedom  from 
European  restraint.  They  are  polygamists,  believers  in 
witchcraft,  inclined  to  cruel  practices,  fond  of  a  free, 
idle  life,  exact  labour  from  their  women,  whom  they  con- 
sider to  be  a  better  sort  of  cattle,  and  wear  but  very 
scanty  clothing.  Physically  they  are  a  fine  people ;  in 
disposition  gay,  and  they  are  not  without  intelhgenoew 
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As,  to  a  verj  large  extent,  they,  are  refagees,  or  the  chil-  ttTIl 
dren  of  refngees,  who  have  taken  shelter  under  British 
rule  from  the  violence  of  more  warlike  tribes,  their 
character  has  been  influenced  by  their  circumstances  in 
this  respect.  They  have  lost  something  of  the  warlike 
spirit  of  their  race,  and  have  given  but  comparatively 
little  trouble  to  their  rulers.  That  in  them  which  has 
been  and  is  most  unsatisfiBtctory  to  the  colonists  is  their 
disinclination  to  give  their  services  readily  and  continu- 
ously to  the  industries  of  the  settlement.  They  are,  it  is 
true,  to  be  found  in  domestic  service  in  the  towns,  on 
farms  and  plantations,  in  stores,  and  on  the  beach  and 
wharves,  but  not  in  numbers  sufficient  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  demands  of  colonial  enterprise  and  requirement. 
Hence,  although  there  are  fourteen  African  natives  to 
one  white,  the  planters  are  driven  to  invite  Amazwazi 
and  Amatongu  from  the  region  about  Delagoa  Bay,  and 
to  import,  at  heavy  cost,  thousands  of  Hindus  from  Cal- 
cutta and  Madras.  This  aversion  to  labour  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  their  occupation  of  land  that  the  colonists 
could  utilise,  and  the  formidable  increase  to  the  num- 
bers from  year  to  year,  cause  the  scanty  and  harassed 
settlers  to  regard  their  neighbours  with  less  favour  than 
thev  would  otherwise  award  them.  The  natives  are 
undoubtedly  Natal's  difficulty,  and  yet  with  a  very 
ordinary  inclination  to  industry  they  would  be  a  most 
important  element  in  the  material  progress  of  the  colony. 
Whether  the  recent  changes  in  the  native  system  w&l 
have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  habits  of  this  people 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  following  is  the  census  taken  in  1877.     To  the  CensaiL 
numbers  given  an  estimated  increase  must  be  added  for 
natural  growth  :^- 

Populaiim  in  1877. 


Ooimtjr  or  DlTlslon, 

with  Area 

in  Ctoogi^ihlcal  HilM 

Whites 

(Coloured 

Total 

K. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

BofTotigh   of  Pieterma- 

ritsburgr  (46  goo.  miles) 
Ooanty  of  Pietermarits- 

bnrg  (1,863  goo.  xnllee) 
Boroagfaof  Durban  (10 

gteo«  miles)     *    .    •    . 
(Toonty  of  Dnrban  (846 

gco»  mitof)    •   •   a    ■ 

2JM9 

1,340 

8,863 

836 

3,188 

1.124 

3,460 

800 

3,741 
16,073 

8,700 
11,888 

673 

16,033 

1,476 

8,688 

6,377 
16,818 

6,663 
13,708 

3,760 

17446 

8,886 

8.^61 
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Population  in  1877— conimiied. 


Katanl 
ipfliturwii 


Ooanty  or  Dlyirion, 

with  Ana 

In  G«ognptatoal  MUM 

Whitef 

Odonred 

TMnl          1 

H. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

(}0Tint3r  of  Klip  Rtrer 

(S,170  geo.  miles) :~ 

KUp  Rirer  Dlyjsioii  . 

606 

436 

7,966 

9.488 

8,099 

8,888 

NawQutle  DiylBion   . 

799 

670 

4,478 

0,601 

6,878 

«.»1 

Goimty     of     Yictoria 

(1,4S8  geo.  mllee)  :— 

loanda  Dhialon  .    . 

670 

Ml 

18,898 

18.697 

U.868 

18488 

LowerTuccelADiTisUm 

876 

878 

18,479 

18,178 

16,864 

18,46< 

Oonnty  of  Umyoti  (1,660 

geo.  miles)     .    .    .    . 

617 

666 

16,660 

19,810 

16^477 

18,887 

Oonnty  of  Weencn(3,640 

geo.  miles)     .    .    .    . 

616 

660 

17,081 

19,844 

17,607 

18,884 

Oonnty    of   Alexaadm 

(1.600  geo.  miles)  .    . 

816 

888 

10,889 

9,918 

11404 

10,161 

Oounty  of  Alfred  (1,MS 

geo.  miles)     .... 

118 

63 

9,888 

11«000 

9,441 

11,063 

Umsinga  DiTision  (S,916 

geo.  miles)     .    .    •    • 

106 

U6 

7,778 

U,6U 

7,881 

16^687 

Upper  Umkomanzi  Dl- 

1 

Tision  (900  geo.  miles) 
Izopo    DlTlflton   (1,600 

880 

869 

8,778 

8,780 

8406 

•fin 

geo.  miles)     .    .    .    . 

189 

89 

(Inalnded  In  Upper  XhaikamuaL) 

Total  S1,U0  miles 

18,886 

10.486 

146,701 

167,167 

167,989 

187,688} 

Phytioal  Geography. 

The  physical  geography  of  Natal  presents  numy 
featares  of  interest.     The  colony  lies  wholly  betweea 
the  eastern  rim  of  the  great  intenor  tableland  of  South 
Africa  and  the  Indian  Ocean.    At  the  Drakeasbergen 
the  vast  platean  is  arrested  abraptly,  and  by  a  descent, 
at  first  almost  precipitons,  then  in  mgged  steps  and  now 
in  gentle  slopes,  the  land  inclines  to  the  oceau  shore. 
Between  the  rim  and  the  strand  there  is  an  ayenige 
distance  of  130  miles.    Travelling  inland  from  the  onasti 
the  edge  of  the  tableland  has  the  appearance  of  a  lofty 
monni^in  range,  the  highest  point  being  no  less  than 
10,000  feet  high.      This  is  the  Mont  anz  Sonroes,  so 
called  beoanse  it  is  a  most  prolific  watershed.     Another 
point  on  the  ledge,  as  the  Drakensbergen  really  iB,  known 
as  the  Champagne  Castle,  is  9,500,  while  the  GKant's 
Castle  is  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The 
aspects  of  the  great  precipice  alone  its  whole  length 
are  g^nd  and  romantic ;  and  as  the  land  at  its  foot  does 
not  subside  to  the  sea  by  easy  levels  bnt  by  broken  steps, 
tumbled  hills,  and  sweepuig  nndalationsi  Natal  is  isveiy. 
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where  pictaresqne  in  its  land  forms.  The  region  on  the 
right  of  the  road  from  Durban  to  MaritzbnrfT}  after  " 
Pinetown  has  been  passed,  is  remarkable  for  its  fantastio 
assemblage  of  sngarloaf  hills — sngarloaves  with  their 
tops  cut  off.  The  midland  districts  have  in  many  parts 
the  look  of  downs — rolling  sweeps  of  grass.  The  coast 
lands  are  singularly  beautiful,  with  their  rounded  bosses^ 
rich  in  bush  and  glade ;  while  the  shore  presents  a  bold 
ontline  with  projecting  bluffs  thickly  covered  with  jungle, 
and  long  stretches  of  land  broken  by  rocky  floors  and 
reefs,  on  whioh  the  majestic  surf  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
perpetually  breaks.  Amongst  the  rivers  which  skirt  or 
pass  through  the  colony  are  the  Tugela,  the  Umvoti,  the 
Umgeni,  the  Hoyo,  the  Umkumanzi,  the  Unuimkulu, 
and  the  Umtamvuna.  Not  one  of  these  is  navigable. 
Some  of  them,  however,  especially  in  the  rainy  season, 
are  considerable  streams,  and  all  of  them  have  their  tri- 
butaries, so  that  the  land  abounds  in  watercourses. 
Cataracts  are  numerous,  and  the  Umgeni  Falls,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  north  of  Maritzburg,  are  fiunous  for  their 
beauty.  Granite,  trap,  and  sandstone  underlie  the  beds 
of  shide  and  vegetable  soil  which  form  the  land  surfaces; 
and  here  and  there  those  rocks,  especially  trap,  show 
themselves  in  bare  and  eccentric  forms.  Table-moun* 
tains  frequentlv  appear,  and  one  of  the  finest  objects  to  be 
seen  from  Mantzburg  is  Taffel  Berg,  a  splendid  specimen 
of  its  class,  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  city. 

The  climate  of  Natal  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  its  in-  GUmatSb 
habitants.  Nearer  the  tropics  than  the  Cape,  its  mean 
uiDual  temperature  is  but  little  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
!nore  southern  colony.  At  Maritzburg  it  is  64^  to  71^« 
while  on  the  coast  the  general  range  of  the  thermometer 
is  from  53^  to  9(f,  The  winter  is  bright  and  compara- 
tively cool,  and  the  summer  heat  is  softened  by  a  clouded 
sky  and  frequent  rains.  The  spring  and  autumn  are 
agreeable  periods  of  the  year.  Thunderstorms  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  during  the  summer  months,  and  it 
is  to  these  that  the  moderated  heat  of  November,  De- 
cember, January,  and  February  are  due.  Occasionally  a 
hot  wind  from  the  land  side  blows  over  the  colony,  but 
seldom  lasts  two  or  three  days  in  succession.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  an  abstract  of  meteorological  obser- 
^cations  for  the  year  1875,  taken  at  the  Natal  BotaDio 
Gardens,  Durban. 
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The  folloning  table  represents  the  oompaTative  nun- 
fall  ftt  Merebank  for  nine  ^eara,  taken  hj  Mr.  Lamport. 
Mereliank  is  situated  eight  milee  8.W.  of  Durban,  at  a 
distance  of  two  milea  aom  the  sea,  and  80  feet  above 
its  lereL 
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0&Mrtiaft»n«.— January  17,. fine  rain,  3  P.iL ;  16,  fine 
rain,  distaDt  thunder ;  19,  heavr  hail,  S  p.m.  ;  20,  rain 
all  dar ;  21,  rain  all  day ;  22,  slight  rain ;  28,  fine  ;  24, 
fine ;  25,  fine ;  26,  fine ;  27,  fine ;  28,  fine,  very  hot ; 
29,  rain,  7p.h^;  SO,  slight  rain;  21,  fine.  Xine  fine 
days,  six  wet  day  a. 

1866.— Or«at  flood  ef  Febmai?— February  28  to 
Uarch  3,  1537  Inches. 

1868.— Flood  erf  Febrnarj— February  19  to  22,  8-17 
inches. 

1868.~Great  flood  of  Angnat— August  28  to  31, 
17'11  inches  (Maritzbnrg,  1247  inches).  Daring  this 
disastrooB  flood  15'60  incfaea  fell  in  48  honrs. 

1872.— Flood  of  April,  1257  inchea.  From  1  p.ii. 
on  the  11th  to  2  p.h.  on  the  13th,  823  inches  felL 
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1873.— Flood  of  March.  On  the  niglit  of  ihe  4tli 
4*40  inches  felL 

1874.— Flood  of  December.  From  the  night  of  the 
7th  to  the  morning  of  the  9th,  5*85  inches  fell.  Though 
not  ranking  among  the  '  g^reat  floods/  the  bed  of  the 
river  Umhlatuzan  was  soonred  to  an  additional  depth 
of  50  feet,  and  the  weir,  if  not  destroyed,  was  coTered 
with  sand,  which  still  remains. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  heights  along  the  road 
between  Durban  and  the  Drakenberg  pass  into  the 
Orange  Free  State,  taken  by  Mr.  Middleton,  in  Novem- 
ber 1876,  from  an  aneroid  with  an  index-plate  of  3^ 
inches,  which  was  set  in  West  Street,  Durban,  at  an 
estimated  eleyation  there  of  50  feet  above  sea4evel : — 


Kttvna 
hUtoiy. 


Table  of  Heights, 

Sea-level        • 0 

WestTille 650 

Pinetown — "Mjunys l,60e 

Gillet's  ...»••••  2,100 

Inchanga       .••••••  2,600 

Nicolai'8        •..••..  2,600 

Gamperdown — ^High  Level     •       •        •       •  2,700 

P.  M.  Bug— Royal  Hotel     •        •        •        •  2,210 

Top  of  Town  Hill 8,860 

Howick          .......  8,450 

High  Level 4.200 

dime's 4,570 

Karkloof— South   .••••.  6,100 

„         Bottom 4,760 

North  ..••••  6»120 

Hooi  River •        •  4,620 

High  Level 6,070 

„        „ 6,180 

About  CoL  Lloyd's— Bushman's  River  •        •  8,980 

,)               „            Blauw  BLranti       ■        •  8,490 

Tngela — Golenso    ..••••  8,480 

Dew  Drop 3,750 

I>ori's    .•••••■•  8350 

H.  Smith's 4,470 

Foot  of  Drakensherg 4,400 

Top  „           „               6,450 

Wild  Animals. 

Onr  space  will  permit  onlj  of  a  mere  list  of  the  wild 
animals  now  to  be  found  in  NataL    The  elephant  and 
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the  lion,  once  nnmerons,  are  now  rarelj  to  be  met  with.       utm. 

The  leopard  (Felia  leopcMrdtu  or  Felia  pardua)^  the  tiger*  

oat  (^Felis  jubata)^  the  serval  (Felia  served)^  and  Kaffir 
cat  (Felis  Caffra)  are  common  enough.  The  buffalo 
(Bvbuhlus  Oaffer)  is  seldom  seen,  and  the  rhinoceros 
neyer.  The  luppopotamns  still  hannts  the  lower  reaches 
of  some  of  the  rivers,  and  *  sea-cow  lakes'  have  yet 
*  sea-cows'  in  them.  Hyeanas  (Orocuta  rufa  and  H. 
fnaculata  Oapensis)  are  plentifnl,  and  the  jackal  is  ati 
inhabitant  of  the  wilder  lands.  The  aarde-wolf  (Proteles 
Lalandn)y  the  prairie-pig  or  wart-hog,  the  bosch-vark^ 
and  the  porcupine  are  not  uncommon.  The  cane-rat, 
squirrel,  mole,  and  weasel  are  familiars  of  the  colony,  as 
are  also  the  hare  (Lepus  Oapensis)^  and  the  burrow-hare 
(^Lepua  arenarius).  Kats  and  mice  abound.  Tbe  ant. 
eater  is  frequently  to  be  found.  Antelopes,  of  ten  va- 
rieties, are  plentifiil,  and  amongst  them  are  the  harte- 
beeste,  the  eland,  the  bushbok,  and  the  blesbok.  The  gnu 
is  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  the  uplands.  The  chaoma,  a 
baboon,  dwells  in  the  mountains  and  kloofs.  Crocodiles 
infest  the  rivers,  and  iguanas  are  numerous.  Lizards, 
chameleons,  and  tree-frogs  are  common.  Amongst  the 
Natal  serpents  are  the  python,  the  imamba,  and  the 
puff-adder.  Amougst  the  birds  are  the  South  Afirican 
vulture,  several  varieties  of  the  eagle,  the  secretary  bird, 
the  hawk,  the  crow,  the  Kaffir  fink,  the  emerald  cuckoo, 
the  honey  guide,  the  kingfisher,  bee-eater,  partridge, 
pheasant,  quail,  pigeon,  paauw  or  wild  turkey,  crane, 
stork,  pelican,  and  small  flamingo.  Biver  fish  are  not 
abundant. 

The  Bay  at  Durban  is  rich  in  most  of  the  edible  fish 
known  at  the  Cape,  and  already  mentioned  in  the  de- 
scription of  that  colony.    Natal  abounds  in  insect  life. 

To  this  catalogue  we  append  a  lively  narrative  of 

Sport  in  VataL 

The  following  spirited  narrative,  written  by  B.  B.  and  A  aketck 
J.  S.  Woodward,  of  Natal,  is  from  the  *  Zoologist ' :—      of  sport. 

*  Large  numbers  of  bucks  and  other  game  are  ..n- 
nually  destroyed  by  the  natives,  who  during  the  winter 
months  turn  out  with  their  dogs  to  scour  the  woods  for 
meat.    It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  describe  the  huit 

SB 
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HTU      bnak  hani  wldch  took  place  on  our  land :  it  oocnrred  in 
~  the  winter  of  1873.    Having  the  daj  previoasly  infomied 
onr  neighbonro  that  we  intended  to  call  a  hnnt,  we  sent 
word  to  the  *  indunaa,'  or  heads  of  the  principal  kraals 
zoand  ns,  to  assemble  their  men  the  next  day.    After  an 
early  breakfihst,  we  took  our  guns  and  started  for  the 
woods,  foUowed  by  a  boy  oanmng  ammnnition.  aa  we 
wished  to  arriye  on  the  ground  before  the  rest  of  the 
pari^.      After    wading  the   river,  which  felt  nnplea- 
santly  cold  at  such  an  early  hour,  we  tramped  for  some 
distance  through  the  long  grass  and  reeds.     At  last  we 
readied  our  destination,  and  sat  down  on  a  fallen  log  to 
wait  for  our  companions.    It  was  a  beautiful  spot.     In 
the  deep  green  forest  convolvnli  and  other  fCowering 
creepers  had  formed  themselves  into  fantastic  arches 
more  lovely  than  art  could  fabricate.    The  silence  of  this 
secluded  retreat  is  broken  by  the  notes  of  many  birds, 
some  of  which  well  merit  the  name  of  songsters ;  the 
ciy  of  the  partridge  issues  &om  the  scrub,  and  we  par- 
tionlarly  distinguish  that  of  the  louiie,  hombill,  and 
trog^n,  whilst  the  rocks  overhead  resound  with  the  bark 
of  baboons  and  the  cries  of  crows,  starHngs,  and  hawks, 
which  nest  in  the  crevices.    Monkeys  may  also  be  heard 
chattering  in  the  distance,  making  an  agreeable  choms. 
All  the  gentlemen  having  arrived,  we  each  chose  a  good 
position,  and  impatiently  awaited  the  Elaffirs.    We  soon 
neard  them  chanting  their  wild  hunting  song  on  the 
hill  opposite,  which,  mingled  with  the  barking  of  dogs, 
grew  louder  every  moment.    Now  the  sport  began  in 
earnest;   the  natives,  armed  with  assagais,  or  spears, 
and  knobbed  sticks,  formed  themselves  in  a  long  line, 
and  the  dogs  were  let  loose  into  the  bush  to  rouse  up 
the  game.     The  dogs  are  a  species  of  mongrel  hound, 
who,  having  little  scent,  hunt  by  sight.     Small  bucks 
started  up  on  all  sides,  numbers  of  which  were  easily 
knocked  over  or  caaght  in  the  fangs  of  the  dogs.     It 
was  now  our  chance,  who  were  stationed  ahead,  and  our 
barrels  were  soon  emptied  upon  the  flying  quadrupeds. 
The  excitement  was  intense,  aa  we  heard  the  rustling 
of  some  larger  animal,  and  a  full-grown  male  bosh-bocic 
burst  through  the  thicket,  breaking  down  everything 
before  him.     The  natives  had  already  caught  sight  of 
^-—  and  the  dogs  were  close  upon  his  heels,  sp  that 
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it  was  dang^roiis  to  discharge  our  mns.  One  of  oar  ttTIt 
party,  however,  impradentlj  fired,  killing  a  dog  and 
alightiy  wounding  a  Kaffir  in  the  leg.  Now  came  the 
stampede  of  white  men,  Kaffirs,  and  dogs,  the  nnclothed 
natiyes  having  the  advantage,  the  *yaoh-an-hechie*  or 
*  wait^a-bit '  thorns  terribly  retarding  onr  progress.  The 
shouts  of  the  natives  soon  informed  ns  that  the  antelope 
was  down,  and  on  emerging  into  an  open  space  we  saw 
them  assembled  around  him ;  having  been  struck  by  a 
spear  in  the  side,  the  animal  had  been  outrun  and  dragged 
down  by  the  hounds.  After  some  more  bucks  had  been 
killed  we  fell  in  with  the  spoor  of  a  herd  of  wild  pigs ; 
the  ground  had  evidently  been  turned  up  by  them.  On 
we  went  at  a  tearing  pace,  the  woods  re-echoing  the 
shouts  of  the  savages.  Scrambling  up  the  opposite  side 
0f  a  deep  ravine,  we  came  up  with  two  of  the  herd,  one 
of  our  party  having  the  g^d  fortune  to  shoot  one  of 
them — a  ferocious- looking  boar  of  great  size.  Being  by 
this  time  satisfied  with  our  day's  sport,  and  pretty  well 
fatigued,  we  left  the  Kaffirs,  whose  voices  soon  faded  in 
the  distance.  It  wad  past  noon,  and  the  heat  was  very 
great,  so  we  were  glad  to  rest  near  a  small  stream  oozing 
ont  of  the  gigantic  cliffs  which  form  a  back  to  the  forest. 
What  a  contrast  was  the  stillness  there  reigning  to  the 
commotion  jnst  experienced !  It  was  to  us  peculiarly 
enchanting,  although  to  some  it  would  have  been  oppres- 
sive. Nature  seemed  to  have  hushed  all  her  creatures 
to  sleep,  and  the  monotonous  din  of  insects  invited  us  to 
repose.  In  this  hunt  there  must  have  been  killed  nearly 
a  hundred  antelopes,  as  well  as  monkeys,  cane-rats, 
iguanas,  and  ichneumons,  besides  the  pigs  mentioned. 
No  leopards  wore  killed  this  day,  but  in  a  similar  hunt 
some  time  ago  a  large  one  was  shot  whilst  lying  across 
the  branch  of  a  tree.' 

Plants. 

Amongst  the  native  vegetable  productions  of  Natal  "Veg^t^ 
are  the  wild  bananas  (Strelitzia  angtuta)^  wild  palms  tion.        / 
(^PhcBfiix  recUnata),  the  tree  euphorbia,  the  Candelabra  Y 

gpurge^  the  Caput' MedvscB  euphorbia,  the  Natal  plum, 
the  Kaffir  broom  (Erythrina  Cafra)^  the  fire-lily,  an 
amaryllid  of  the  genus  cyrtanthus,  the  Natal  lily  (Ama* 
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MW  ryJUa  heUadonna),  the  hsBmanthoB,  tlie  oalla  (Beickardin 
Ethiopioa)f  the  Natal  white  ammf  the  aloe,  earth-grow* 
ing  orchids,  the  leonotis,  and  mimosce.  Trae  grasses 
aa*e  very  numerous.  The  yellow-wood,  sneeze-wood, 
the  stink-wood,  the  black  iron-wood,  white  iron-wood, 
lance- wood,  white  peartree,  white  milk- wood,  South  Afri- 
can ash,  saffron- wood.  South  African  elder,  are  counted 
among  the  Natal  timber-trees.  The  ferns  of  Natal  are 
m  great  yariety. 


Minerals. 


Plantation 
produce. 


Produotions,  Industries,  fte. 

Minerals, — No  proper  geological  survey  of  Natal  has 
been  made,  and  its  mineralogical  wealth  has  yet  to  be 
discovered.  Coal  measures  of  an  excellent  quality  and 
fair  quantity  have  been  more  than  indicated  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Newcastle,  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Klip 
Biver.  The  distance  of  the  site  from  the  sea  and  the 
large  markets  of  the  colony  have  been  un&Tonrable  to 
coal  mining.  It  is  hoped  that  the  railway  system  will, 
before  long,  reach  the  Newcastle  coal-fields  and  bring 
them  into  play.  Anthracite  coal  crops  out  at  Morewood's 
Bay,  on  the  coast.  Extensive  deposits  are  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  TTmhlali,  in  Victoria 
County,  and  a  vein  has  been  discovered  about  15  miles 
from  tiie  mouth  of  the  Umvoti.  Indications  of  gold  are 
not  wanting,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  dis- 
covery of  any  value.  A  few  years  ago  experimented 
digging  and  prospecting  were  not  attended  by  any  en- 
couraging success.  Iron  is  abundantly  present,  Signs 
of  copper  show  themselves  on  the  Illovo.  Alexandria  is 
known  to  possess  valuable  beds  of  slate  and  marble. 
Slate  has  again  been  found  at  Edendale,  not  far  from 
Maritzburg.  Granite  crops  oi^t  at  *  the  B^alf-way-housep* 
between  Durban  and  the  capital,  while  good  building 
stone  is  to  be  had  in  large  quantities  at  the  (Jmhlatuzan 
quarries.  The  time  will  come  when  the  Natal  minerals 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  wealth  and 
industries  of  the  colony. 

Plantiition  Produce, — The  climate  and  soil  of  the 
coast  islands  of  Natal  are  more  or  less  &bvourable  to  the 
growth  of  plantation  produce,  such  as  sugar,  coffee, 
arrowroot,  spices,  tobacco,  cotton,  flax,  silk,  and  tropical 
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or  aeini>tropical  frnits.  It  must  not  be  suppoeed,  how-  MTIi 
ever,  that  all  these  articles  have  been  raised  with  success. 
At  the  present  stage  of  the  industrial  and  economical 
progress  of  Natal  it  is  premature  to  speak  of  absolute 
failure  or  success  in  connection  with  its  plantation  entei^ 
prises.  The  probabilities  are  that  as  capital  becomes  more 
readily  available,  knowledge  increases  with  experience, 
and  labour  is  more  disciplined  and  pliant,  the  difficulties 
which  now  often  wait  upon  and  discourage  first  attempts 
will  be  removed.  At  present  cotton  and  coffee  are  not 
considered  to  be  as  attractive  as  they  were  at  one  time 
expected  to  be.  The  mulbeny  grows  readily  enough, 
but  silk-growing  is  not  to  be  classed  amongst  the 
thriving  industries  of  Natal.  Arrowroot  does  fairly  well, 
but  is  not  now  produced  in  any  quantity ;  it  is  the  same 
with  tobacco,  as  well  as  piepper.  Bananas  and  pine- 
apples can  be  produced  in  abundance.  But  sugar 
commands  the  largest  share  of  the  Natal  planter's  at- 
tention. In  1875,  after  the  domestic  and  up-country  SugM> 
markets  had  been  supplied.  Natal  exported  155,515  cwt. 
of  sugar,  valued  at  1 69,8152.,  and  also,  after  supplying 
the  home  consumption  of  rum,  had  22,701  gallons  of 
that  spirit  to  spare  for  outsiders. 

It  was  in  1849,  or  twenty-seven  years  a^o,  that  Mr. 
More  wood'  first  pl&nted  the  sugarcane  in  Natal.  In 
1852  the  same  enterprising  colonist  crushed  out  the  first 
juice  and  manufactured  the  first  pound  of  sugar.  Now 
there  are  not  less  than  30,000  acres  of  plantation,  yielding 
10,000  tons,  employing  thousands  of  coolies  and  natives, 
and  giving  work  to  about  seventy  mills  worked  by 
steam,  as  well  as  several  distilleries.  Land  and  sites 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  are  not  to  be 
found  everywhere  on  the  coast,  but  only  in  certain  spots 
to  be  selected  with  care  and  judgment.  In  the  early 
days  of  sugar-growing  each  separate  estate  was  furnished 
with  its  own  mill,  but  central  mills  are  now  at  work,  or 
in  course  of  erection,  at  which  the  whole  cane  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  crushed.  The  mere  cultivation  of 
cane  requires  no  special  knowledge,  and  settlers  pos* 
sessed  of  small  means  only  may  engage  in  it  with  profit, 
if  they  carefully  select  their  land  within  a  practical 
distance  of  a  mill.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  conclude 
an.  agreement  with  the  miller  before  planting.  The 
miller,  as  a  rule^  carries  the  cane  from  the  field  and 
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takes  half  the  sugar,  or  returns  two-tbirds  of  the  sagar 
'      ^  if  tlie  oane  is  carried  by  the  {Santera. 

ImporUnce         With  respect  to  the  present  oondition  and  prospeota  of 

of  coolies,  the  Natal  sngar  indnetiy  the  NcUal  Meretary  says  >— '  1£ 
only  coolie  immigration  be  oontinned  we  see  no  liinit 
to  the  extension  of  the  sagar  interest.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  CaLcntta  men  in  1874  eyery  eatate  in  the 
diTision  has  had  new  li£D  imparted  to  it,  and  the  large 
planting  in  1875  is  the  reeolt  of  reliable  laboar. 

'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  notwithstanding 
the  present  monetary  pinch,  that  the  majority  of  eetatos 
were  never  in  better  order  or  on  a  firmer  footing  for 
fatnre  returns  than  at  present' 

^|2[J^*8*  The  average  yield  of  sugarcane  in  Natal  is  3,d60  lbs. 

^  of  sugar  per  acre,  which  at  2^d,  per  lb.  gives  85Z.  per 

acre  gross.  The  average  rate  of  carriage  to  the  port  is 
not  over  ^d.  per  lb.  The  cost  of  production  varies  con- 
siderably, but  the  average  is  low  enough  for  a  fair  profit, 
supposing  the  original  outlay  does  not  entail  heavy 
interest.  A  statement  given  by  Dr.  Mann  admits  of  the 
following  analysis: — 

GAPIZAL  ICOOUMT. 

£ 

700  acres,  at  £Z  an  acre      •••••••  2,100 

House 150 

Horse  at  £20,  and  60  oxen  at  £S  each         •        •        •        •  600 

Fencing  plantation  of  60  acres    •••••.  60 

Machinery  •        ,        • •        •  2,400 

Sugar  house,  battery,  cLurifers^  sheds  •        •        •        •        •  060 

Four  carts  •        •       • ICO 

Total £6,960 


WOBKUfO  SSPHNOSa. 

FUmghing  and  planting  50  acres,  at  £7  per  acre .  • 

Weeding  and  dressing  crop,  at  £2  per  acre  .        .  • 

Salary  of  superintendent^  one  yt-ar      •        ,        *  . 

Wages  for  fuur  months'  crushing,  boiling,  &c.,  £70  a  month 
Carriage  of  100  tons  produce,  at  £2  per  ton         • 

Lobs  on  sugar  bags  at  10<.  per  ton        .        •        •  . 

•  Wood  for  raising  steam  and  snndries  .        •        *  • 


Total 

Interest  on  capital  and  expenditure,  at  £6  per  cent. 


£960 
100 

160 

280 

200 

60 

80 


£1,210 
429 


£1,639 
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UTA 


lOO  toDflofragtt,  atd^4pertoii         .       •       >       •       .£B,4dO 
TMaeto  filO 

2,610 
Deduct  outlay  and  interest 1,689 

Ketpcoflt  ..••...    £971 

This  represents  a  retam  on  first  ontlaj  of  a  litfle 
more  tban  13  per  oent.,  in  addition  to  5  per  cent,  for 
interest,  or,  taking  both  rates  together,  of  nearly  20  per 
cent.  This  may  be  taken  to  represent  a  sacoessfnl  ba- 
ginning.  Subsequent  retoms  wonld  be  increased  by 
the  produce  of  the  ratoons. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  results  of  sugar-ffrowing  Anothar 
which  has  been  published  is  given  as  follows  from  the  0B^>ina^ 
NiUal  Mercury t  in  April  of  this  year  (1876)  : — *  We 
shall  not  enter  into  the  argument  whether  sugar  thrives 
here  or  not,  for  all  our  readers,  who  have  visited  the 
coast,  mnst  have  remarked  the  heavy  crops  of  cane  to 
be  seen  in  the  fields,  of  two,  three,  and  even  four  tons 
of  sugar  per  acre.  With  ordinary  cultivation,  and  on 
moderate  land,  an  average  yield  of  1^  ton  of  sugar  per 
acre  may  be  expected  from  plant  cane  and  first  ratoons, 
without  fear  of  disappointment.  On  this  basis  we  pro* 
pose  to  show  that  a  person  beginning  with  sufficient 
capital  will  find  that  the  sugar  enterprise  in  Natal  will 
yield  him,  not  a  fortune  perhaps,  but  at  any  rate  a  hand- 
some percentage  on  his  outlay : — 

Capiul   raquired   for  ermmenciDg    a    sngw  eetato 

capable  of  tumiog  out  7(^0  tous  per  annum         .        •    £20,000 

EXPBNSB8   OK   FIRST   TBAb'S  CBOP. 

To  cultivation  of  380  acres  of  cane,  at  £8  per 

acre £2,640 

Manufacture    of  600  tons   from    above    acreage, 

at  £6  per  ton 8,000 

Wear  and  tear 1,000 

Manure  (not  required  first  years,  but  made  an  an- 
nual charge) 660 

Intarest  on  capital  at  8  p.  cent.       •       •       •        •  1,600 

8.900 
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lATIL       ^^  ^^^'  ^'  yacniim-piiQ  sugar,  at  £21  per  ton  net  at  the 
mill     •••..•••••    10^609 


Profit  after  paying  interfiBt  •        •       •       •        •  £1,000 


*  When  tbe  planter  begins  to  reap  ratoon  crops 
expenditure  is  less,  whilst  his  ont-tnm  of  sugar  ought 
then  to  be  equal  to  the  fall  capacity  of  his  mill ;  there- 
fore his  profits  will  rise  much  above  the  figures  given 
above.  The  figures  we  have  quoted  under  the  head  of 
expenses  are,  if  anything,  high.  Cultivation  costs  less 
than  8{.  per  acre  on  many  estates,  whilst  again  on  others 
manufiEtctaring  is  done  for  less  than  61.  per  ton.  When 
we  look  around  us  we  see  that  tbese  men«  some  years 
ago  called  *'  tbe  little  men,''  who  built  their  mills  accord- 
ing to  their  acreage  under  crop,  are  now  in  independent 
circumstances,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  four-fifths  of 
the  "  great  men,"  who  had  erected  large  fabrics  and  fat- 
gotten  the  planting,  have  mostly  passed  away.  The 
reason  why  is  apparent.  In  one  instance  sugar  has  paid, 
and  in  the  otber  failed.  The  extensive  planting  of  last 
season — ^the  first  that  Natal  has  ever  known — ^will,  in 
1877,  bring  the  out-turn  of  nearly  every  mill  in  this 
division  up  to  its  full  working  capacity.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  historv  of  sugar-planting  in  Natal  Uie 
oonditions  are  favourable  for  the  successful  development 
of  the  enterprise.' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  figures  like  the 
forgoing  cannot  be  accepted  as  indicating  certainty, 
and  are  not  put  forth  as  an  inducement  to  intending 
emigrants  to  embark  in  sugar  cultivation  at  NataL 
Careful  examination  of  facts  on  the  spot  is  the  only  safi» 
course  to  be  pursued  by  anyone  thinking  of  venturing 
capital  in  this  industry. 
Sheep  end  Bheep  Farming. — Tbe  midlands  and  upper  country 

irocL  are  adapted  to  sheep  farming,  which  is  now  declared  to 

be  a  far  more  successful  avocation  than  at  one  time  was 
anticipated.  A  recent  controversy  as  to  the  comparative 
profitableness  of  the  sugar  and  wool  growing  industries 
have  brought  out  statements  of  which  we  give  the 
folio winff  instances : — 

A  I^tal  farmer,  writing  in  March  1876,  with  the 
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view  of  showing  tliat  sbeep  farming  bad  paid  in  one  MTU 
case,  says : — *  The  farm  is  about  twelve  hundred  acres, 
one  hundred  acres  in  cultivation ;  about  ninety  head  of 
breeding  cattle  and  oxen,  a  few  pigs,  &o.  The  owner 
oommenoed  with  sheep  in  January  1874,  and  sheep 
have  gone  up  in  price  since ;  and  the  manure  is  nsed 
on  the  farm,  which  is  of  great  value : — 


Jannaiy  1874,  bought  146  sheep 
May  1876,  bought  ewes  and  76  ewe  lambs 
Cost  of  herding,  shearing,  cleansing,  &e. 
Three  zams        •       •       •       •       • 


£    s. 

d. 

108  19 

0 

49  16 

0 

60    0 

0 

9    0 

0 

£217  16 

0 

£    ».  d. 

1874,  sold  wool  .••••«••  21    90 

1875,  sold  46  wether  lambs         •       •       .        •        .  81  10  0 

1875,  sold  wool    ...•••••  36  16  0 

1876,  sold  50  wether  lambs  •  •  •  •  .  83  16  0 
1876,  sold  and  killed  20  fiit  sheep  .  .  .  .  20  0  0 
1876,  now  on  the  farm,  302  sheep,  with  six  months' 

wool  on 270    0  0 

1876, 200  yoong  lambs  this  month       •        •        •        •  60    0  0 

463    9    0 
Original  eost  of  sheep  •        •        •       •       •       •    217  15    0 

Ftofit £246  14    0 

This  is,  of  course,  an  incomplete  balance-sheet,  as  the 
rent  of  the  farm,  or  the  interest  on  price,  if  the  farm 
had  been  bought,  is  not  included.  Probably,  howeveri 
not  more  than  40Z.  or  501.  should  be  added  to  outlay  on 
account  of  rent  or  interest  on  purchase-money,  as  such 
a  farm  is  not  wholly  occupied  with  sheep. 

Another  farmer  submits  the  following  estimate:—- 

'  From  2,000  good  ewes  the  owner  has  a  right  to 
expect  in  the  year — 

1,500  lambs,  worth  when  weaned  lOs.  eash  •  •  •  •  £760 
Wool 200 

£9§0 
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lira.      Expenses  of  prodaciion  would  be : — 


Bent  of  6|000  acre  &Tm  ••••••  i684 

Herding.         ..••••••80 

Shearing  and  canying  irool     •        •        •       •        •    SO^iMft 

'  In  case  of  tbe  flock  getting  tbe  scab  tbe  cost  of  dipfping 
wonid  have  to  be  added  to  the  above.  I  have  charged 
the  sheep  with  the  whole  rent  of  the  faru  and  house ; 
bat  it  must  be  reipembered  there  will  be  cattle  and 
horses  on  most,  and  that  butter  and  young  stock  are  no 
small  items  to  the  profit  side — to  say  nothing  of  agri- 
cultural produce  in  tbe  shape  of  mealies,  &o.  Of  course 
there  are  farms  which  are  not  adapted  for  sheep,  on  whi(^ 
they  do  not  thrive,  and  where  a  loss  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  may  be  exceeded,  but  my  own  loss  never  reached 
more  than  the  figure  given.  There  are  unfortunate 
localities  afflicted  with  Kaffir  dogs  and  native  thieves,  the 
losses  by  which  it  is  impossible  to  average — blesses  for 
which  it  is  to  be'  hoped  a  remedy  will  be  found  ere  long. 
But  on  taking  into  consideration  the  relative  profits 
accruing  from  sheep-farming  and  sugar-planting  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  capital  of  the  farmer  produces 
itself.  I  don't  know  any  sheepowner  in  the  district  who 
started  with  a  capital  of  500/.  invested  in  stock,  but  I 
know  many  who  are  getting  an  annual  income  of  twice 
the  amount  of  the  original  outlay  in  sheep.  Nearly  all 
sheep  farmers  started  as  poor  men.  They  had  not  sufB- 
cient  capital  to  do  anything  else.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions ;  but  the  great  majority  have  done  well,  and 
as  a  rule  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  make  out  a  good 
case  for  themselves.  Their  flocks  are  steadily  on  the 
increase  and  they  find  they  want  more  room,  and  land 
is  rising  in  value  rather  too  fast  to  please  them,  or  to 
induce  them  to  say  much  that  would  bring  about  in- 
creased competition  for  what  is  left.' 

This  is  a  useftd  statement,  but  it  needs  enlargement. 
No  reference  is  made  to  original  cost  of  sheep.  This 
may  be  included  as  follows : — 

CAPITAL. 

Cost  of  2,000  Bheepp  at  15«.  each £1,600 


>AXiU 
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OUI&AT* 


sMnt  w  6|000  M(r60     •        •        •       • 
fiodiDg,  thearin^  cftnyiiig  • 

latanit  OB  OQit  of  •beep  at  •  per  «iBfti 


1,600  Iambi,  at  lOf.  aaoh    • 
VTooL         .... 


Bednefe 


84 
80 
80 


200 

£900 
104 


i^ppaz0Dt  prafit     •       •       •    k16$ 


Here  again  it  is  desirable  to  acoompany  these  figmeB 
with  a  oantion.  The  average  of  several  years  most  be 
carefnlly  calcnlated  before  a  jast  opinion  can  be  formed 
of  the  resalts  of  sheep  farming. 

AgricuUure  cmd  Qrcming, — Natal  affords  a  large  acre-  CnlHra^ 
age  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  maize,  ^^ 
and  has  extensive  grass  lands  for  homed  cottie.    At  pre- 
sent, however,  the  colony  imports  a  large  portion  of  its 
breadstnffs,  and  dairy  produce  is  not  abundant. 

Distriots  and  Towns. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  called  Distzieta. 
counties — three  on  the  coast,  Victoria,  Darban,  Alex- 
andria and  Alfred  ;  two  in  the  mid- territory,  XTmvoti 
and  Pietermaritzburg ;  and  three  in  the  upland  region, 
Newcastle,  Klip  River,  and  Weenen.  Magistrates  re- 
aide  in  all  these  divisions. 

The  towns   of    Natal    are — ^Pietermaritzburg,    the  Towna. 
capital ;  Durban,  the  seaport ;  Verulam,  Pinetown,  New- 
eastie,  Ladismith,  Weenen,  Golenso,  Estconrt,  Greytown, 
York,  Richmond,  and  Victoria. 

Pietermaritzbarg  is  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  pietenna* 
its  site,  the  length  and  regularity  of  its  streets,  and  the  ritxbnrg. 
abundance  of  its  water  supply.  It  is  the  seat  of  Go- 
vernment, the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Church  and  of  the  Jadges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
also  the  head-quarters  of  ihe  military.  Amongst  its 
^ligious  communions  are  the  Church  of  England,  the 
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ttTK  Church  of  Rome,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
""■""•  Wesleyan  and  GongregaMonal  CharcbeB.  It  lias  several 
good  schools,  two  newspapers,  public  gardens,  a  pnblie 
fibrarj,  and  amusenm ;  a  spacious  mat  ket  square,  baaka, 
a  subscription  club,  several  hotels,  annual  races,  and 
other  sporting  institutions.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  from 
Durban,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  regular  pas- 
senger line  of  ooacbes,  a  mail  service,  and  a  telegraph 
wire.  "The  river  Umgeni  flows  close  by  it.  Mantzburg 
is  a  municipality,  and  has  a  Mavor  and  Town  CounciL 
The  following  census  of  the  town,  taken  in  January 
1876,  shows  a  considerable  advance  upon  the  figures  c£ 
1867  given  in  the  general  table  for  that  year : — 

Census  of  MariUthwrg^  Janucm/  1876. 


Whites      . 
Mounted  police 
Hindus 
Kaffirs       • 
St  Helenas 
Hottentots 
Chinese 
Togt  natives 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

2,240 

2,050 

4,290 

23 

— 

2S 

119 

181 

260 

S,283 

217 

%A99 

S2 

3d 

68 

27 

47 

74 

63 

— 

63 

210 

-« 

200 

4,936 


2,481 


7,467 


Total  No.  of  houses  aD(i  stores  occnpied  by  whites  in  the  dty    799 
Ditto  on  town  lands       ••••••••    100 

Empty  .        ••••••••••12 

911 
Oeeupied  by  odloiired  people  •       •       •       •       •       •       •76 

Total 987 

DuImb.  Durban  is  the  only  seaport  of  NafcaL    In  population 

it  exceeds  Pietermaritzburg,  the  total  number  cf  its  in. 
habitants  being  now  close  upon  10,000.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  third  city  in  all  South  Africa^  ranking  next  after 
Capetown  and  Port  Elizabeth.  It  is  the  gate  of  the 
colonial  commerce,  and  shares  largely  in  the  import  and 
export  traffic  of  the  Transvaal,  the  Free  StAte,  and 
the  Diamond-fields.  Its  trade  will  be  still  more  con* 
aiderable  when  the  harbour  workS|  long  since  begun, 
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bsre  orercome  the  diffienhies  of  the  bar,  and  the  Tail*  WW! 
waj  Bystem,  now  projected  and  commenced,  has  made 
transport  along  the  coast  and  to  and  from  the  interior 
regular  and  comparatiyelj  easj.  A  small  railway  con- 
ztects  the  wharves  with  the  town,  and  a  line  to  Marits- 
bvrg  is  being  eonstmcted.  Dnrban  is  a  place  of  trade, 
and  is  well  famished  with  hanks,  insurance  offices,  and 
lyther  commercial  institations.  Its  stores  are  nnmerous 
and  apacions*  Almost  all  British  chnrehes  are  repre- 
sented bj  congregations.  Its  botanical  garden  is  cele* 
brated  for  the  yariety  and  wealth  of  its  yegetation, 
while  the  snbnrban  hillj  range,  eaJled  the  Berea,  is  one 
of  the  most  beantifal  of  sites  for  residences.  It  has  two 
newspapers. 

€h>Tenment* 

The  Gknremment  of  Natal  is  singular  in  its  character*  Politfesl 
Tbe  chief  officer  of  the  Administration  is  the  Lieutenant-  [^^^ 
Goyemor,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Execntiye  are 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attomej-General,  the  Secre- 
tarj  for  Native  Affairs,  and  the  Protector  of  Immigrants. 
In  addition  to  these  officers  the  Lientenant-Govemor  is 
empowered  to  call  to  the  Execntive  Connci)  two  non* 
«yfficial  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  with  the 
yiew  of  giving  increased  inflaence  to  the  popular  element. 
The  Legislative  Council  is  composed  of  twenty-eight 
members,  the  five  Executive  officers  already  mentioned, 
eight  nominees  of  the  Ooyemment,  and  fifteen  mem* 
bers  elected  by  the  two  principal  towns  and  the  several 
eonnties.  Thus  the  Goyemment  is  a  carious  mixture 
€i  official^  nominee,  and  electoral  authorities.  The  eight 
nominees  are  to  be  possessed  of  a  high  property  qualifi* 
ration,  and  their  names  must  have  been  on  the  voters' 
roll  for  two  years.  The  new  Council  of  twenty-eipht 
members  assembled  for  the  first  time  on  Sept.  SO,  1875. 

The  following  are  the  present  chief  officers  of  th(i 
Natal  Government: — 

His  Elzcellf'ncy  Sir  George  Pomeroy  Colley,  O.B.,  Governor  ia 
Mild  over  the  Colony  of  Natal,  Commander-in-Cliief  an^ 
Yice^Admiral  of  the  same,  and  of  the  north-eabtem  pro>- 
TincM  of  Sonrh  Africa. 

Colobkl  SeiSrvtary,  Hon.  Major  0.  B.  H.  MitcbelL 
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MTU  Secretazy  for  Natiye  Affiiin,  Hon.  J.  W.  SheprtooA. 

Attorney-Gheneral,  Hon.  M.  H.  Gallwey,  Esq. 

Troasurer-G^neral,  Hon.  J.  Bird. 
Flrotaetar  of  Immigranto,  Migor  8.  Gistm. 

Tarifb  of  Oorenimeiit  Sntiefl. 

Oustoms. 

(Under  ftvthoritj  of  Law  No.  1,  IS67»  whieh  oame  into  fovea  on 

Jnly  1,  1867.) 

SCHEDULE  A. 

£  9.  d. 

Cvstcmi       Ale  or  beer  (in  bottle  and  wood),  per  gallon    .        •        .006 

TaiUL  Beads,  per  pound •        •        .004 

Oandles,  per  pound •        .001 

Cheese,  per  pound  •        .        ..••..        •        .002 
Coffee,  per  cwt.  ..  .*.        .        .060 

Ootton  blankets,  whetlier  in  the  single  article,  in  poizBi 

.   or  in  pieces,  at  per  :£100  vaLoe 16    0    9 

Dried  fruits,  per  poand  .  •        ..        •        .001 

Guns  and  guD-barrels,  each  barrel  .        •        •        •        •    0  10    0 

Gunpowder,  per  ib 0    0    ff 

Hoes,  adze-hoes  or  part  thereof,  not  classiSed  aa  KaiBr 

.  hoes,  each 000 

Jacketa  or  coats  made  of  blanketing  or  baiae  or  twilled 

baise,  at  per  £100  value 16    0     0 

Picks  or  hoes,  called  Kaffir  picks  or  hoes,  or  any  pieces  of 

iron  made  or  fashioned  so  as  to  be  easily  conrertible 

into  KaflBr  hoes  or  picks,  eadi  pick  or  hoo^  and  each 

.  portion  of  iron  convertible  aa  aioroBaid  into  one  pick 

or  hoe,  each        •        .        .        .        .  .    0    1.    0. 

pickles,  sauces,  bottled  fruits,  jams  and  jellies,  potted  fish 

and  meat,  at  per  £100  value        .        .        .        .        .  12    0     0 
Pistols,  pistol-barrels  or  set  of  barrels,  each    .        •        .050 
Salt  beef  and  p^rk,  at  per  £100  value     .        .        •        .  10    0    0 
Spirits,  of  all  sorts  not  sweetened,  not  exceeding  the 
strength  of  proof  by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  any  greater  strength  than  the  strength  of 
proof,  and  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a 
gallon,  at  per  gallon  .  .  .080 

Sweetened  spirits,-  liqueurs  or  cordials,  at  per  gallon  .080 
Sagar  ^not  refined),  per  cwt  .  .  .  .  •  .080 
Sugar  (refined)  and  candy,  per  cwt         •        •        •        •    0  12    0 

Tea,  p«r  pound 0    0    6 

Tobacco  (not  manufactured),  per  cwt  •  •  •  .22!! 
Tobacco  (manufactured),  per  pound         •        .        •        .016 

Tobacco  (cigars),  per  pound 0    4    0 

Wine^  in  wood  or  bottles,  per  gallon        •        .        •        .020 
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£   9.    d. 

'WooUfln  Uasl^ets,  nil-way  raffs,  and  manufiurtiires  of  wool,  WVi 

or  a  miztnre  of  wool  and  cotton,  commonly  nsed  as  — — 

woollen  blankets,  whether  in  the  single  article,  in  pain, 
ormthepiece,  for  CTery  £100  valne   .        .  •  16    0    0 

Qoodfl,  wares,  and  merchandise  not  otherwise  charged 
with  duty,  not  prohibited  to  be  imported,  and  not  de- 
olared  by  Schedule  B  of  this  law  to  be  free  of  duty, 
eyeiy  £100  Talve 6    0    0 

SCHEDULE  B. 

A  Table  of  Oooda  Dtaty  Free^  excepting  Begistration  Oharges 

as  8et  forth  in  Schedule  0. 

Animals,  living.  Free  list. 

Agpricnltnral  implements,  tbat  is  to  say,  plongbs,  har- 
rows, reaping  machines,  winnowing  machines,  and  all 
other  machines  and  implements  employed  in  agricnltnral 
pursuits. 

Books  and  music  (printed).  Maps  and  charts,  except 
reprints  of  works  protected  by  the  English  Copyright 
Act,  or  prohibited  to  be  imported.  Bread  staffs.  JBricks 
and  fire-bricks.  Casks,  staves  for  casks.  Heading  for 
oasks.  Hoops  and  hoop-iron.  Coin  and  bullion.  Coals, 
ooke,  and  patent  fuel.  Cement,  Portland  and  Roman. 
Diamonds.  Flour  and  meal  (wheaten).  Fresh  fruit  and 
fresh  vegetables.  Grain  of  all  kinds.  Grain  bags,  gunnj 
bag^  and  bagging.  Guano  and  other  manures.  Ice. 
lime.  Machinery  used  exclusively  in  the  preparation 
and  manufacture  of  any  of  the  productions  of  the  soil 
and  in  sawing  timber,  and  in  the  making  of  bricks  and 
tiles.  Peas,  beans,  and  pulse  of  every  kind.  Printing 
presses  and  type.  Pig-iron.  Provisions,  stores,  and 
articles  of  every  description  imported  for  the  use  of 
Her  Majesty's  land  and  sea  forces  or  for  the  Colonial 
Government,  provided  the  duty  otherwise  payable 
thereon  would  be  paid  or  borne  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Government  of  this  Colony. 
Bailway  carriages.  Bice.  Salt.  Slates,  for  roofing. 
Seeds,  bulbs,  and  plants,  and  specimens  of  natural 
history.    Tiles. 

Uniforms  and  appointments  imported  by  and  for  the 
use  of  any  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  civil,  military,  or 
naval  service,  serving  on  full  pay  in  this  Colony,  or  for 
any  militia  or  volunteer  forces  in  this  Colony. 
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mm 


taonfeea. 


Prohibited 
artidet. 


Bonded 
ehmrgea. 


8teim-tag 


Yacoa  bags  and  wool  bags,  made  up. 

Wines  and  spirits,  as  imported  or  taken  out  of  bond 
for  the  use  of  the  Lientenant-Governor,  and  for  the  n8e 
of  Her  Majesty *8  militarj  officers  serving  on  full  paj  in 
this  Colony,  and  also  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  navy  on  fall  pay,  and  serving  on  board  anj 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  subject,  however,  to  such  re- 
gulations as  the  Collector  of  Customs  shall  think  fit  to 
make.  Provided,  however,  that  if  any  such  wines  or 
spirits  so  imported  shall  be  subsequently  sold  in  this 
Colony,  except  for  the  use  or  coDSumption  of  any  of  the 
officers  aforesaid,  the  same  shall,  unless  duty  be  first 
paid  thereon,  be  forfeited, 

SCHEDULE  G. 


Begistration  Okargea  on  Free  Ooodi, 

Flour,  meal,  rice,  grain,  peas,  beans,  ^1^,  imported,  eaeh 
bag  or  barrel       ......•• 

Bricks,  tiles,  slates,  coals,  coke,  patent  fViel,  pig-iron, 
cement,  mannre,  lime,  salt,  per  ton       .... 

Machinery,  agricultural  implements,  and  all  other  free 
goods  not  specified  by  preceding  rates,  except 
goods  the  property  of,  and  imported  for,  the  Im- 
perial or  Colonial  Governments,  at  the  option  of  the 
Collector  of  Customs,  at  Is,  per  ton  or  per  package     • 

SCHEDULE  D. 


£  e,  d. 
0    0    S 


0    10 


0    0    6 


Articles  Prohibited  to  he  Imported, 

Books,  drawings,  paintings  and  prints,  and  photo- 
graphs of  an  immoral  or  indecent  character  Coin,  baae 
or  counterfeit. 

Inland  Bonded  Warehouse, 

Under  section  10  of  Law  No.  18,  186^,  there  is 
leviable  upon  any  home  consumption  entry,  in  addition 
to  the  customs  dnties  payable  thereon,  a  farther  charge 
of  2^  per  cent,  npon  the  total  amoant  of  duty  on  the 
goods  specified  in  said  entry. 

Steam'tug  Fund, 

By  Law  No.  2,  1871,  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  repay  the  Steam-tug  Loan,  it  is  enacted 


MTAL.  4&^ 

that  on  every  bill  of  entiy  proTided  for  by  sectionB  82       UTAL 
and  89,  Ordinance  6, 1855,  for  goods  imported,  or  to  ^ 

be  deliTered  from  Grown  or  bonding  iratrehonseB,  and 
upon  whicb  import  dnties  sball  be  dne  and  payable, 
there  sball  be  charg^  and  paid  on  the  total  amonnt 
of  the  import  dnties  set  forth  in  snob  entry  a  farther 
snm  of  8(2.  for  every  ponnd  and  proportion  of  a 
ponad  sterling  of  snch  total  amonnt  of  daties;  and 
on  every  bill  of  entry  for  goods  imported  free  of  dnty 
on  which  registration  charges  shall  be  dne  or  payable 
there  shall  be  paid,  in  addition  to  the  fees  and  charges 
set  forth  in  Law  No.  1,  1867,  bchednle  G,  fees  and 
ehargee  at  and  after  in  the  rate  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing schednle  ^— 

£  s.  d. 
Flour,  meid,  rice,  grain,  peas,  beans,  &c,  imported,  each 

bag  or  barrel 0    6    1 

Bricks,  tiles,  slates,  ooals,  coke,  patent  fbel,  pig-iron, 

cement,  manure,  lime,  salt,  per  ton      .        .  .006 

Maehineiy,  agrieultnral  implements,  and  all  other  Aree 

goods  not  specified  by  preceding  sates,  except  goods 

Uie  ]>roperty  of  and  imported   fur  the  Imperial  or 

Colonial  Govemments,  at  the  option  of  the  Collector 

of  Cnstoms,  at  perton  •  •  •  .  .  .004 
At  per  package       •        •        •        •        •        •        •        .OOS 

Law  No^  2, 1872. 

.       f       •       •       *       • 
Under  anthoriiy  of  Law  No.  2,  1872,  which  came  New 

into   force  on  Jnly  4,  1872,  the  following   duties  are  d»*^ 

leviable  in  lien,  of  the  dnties  heretofore  payable  nnder 

Law  No.  1,  1867,  on  the^  articles  mentioned  in  the 

following  schednle : — 

£    s.  d. 

Spirits  cf  all  sorts,  not  sweetened,  not  exceeding  the 
strength  of  proof  by  Sykes*  hydrometer,  and  so  on  in 
proportioD  for  any.  greater  strength  than  the  strength 
of  pr«)o^  and  for  any  greater  er  less  quantity  than  a 
gallon,  at  per  gallon ■•063 

Spirits  (sweetened;,  liqneuvs  or  cordials,  at  per  gallon  •  .    0    6    9 

Potted  fish  and  meats,  salt  beef,  pork,  pickles,  sances, 
bottled  fruits,  jams  and  jellies,  refined  and  oandy 
sn^ar,  beads,  for  every  £100  Yslne     .        .        .-.600 

Cheese,  per  ponnd >  •    0    0    I^ 

Kcks,  eaeh  .        .        •        •        •        •        «        ••606 

r  r 
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Mm 


Kew 
daties. 


Law  No.  2, 1872. 

Under  anihority  of  Law  No.  2,  1872,  wbiob 
into  force  on  December  31, 1872,  the  following  dnties 
are  leviable  in  lieu  of  daties  heretofore  payable  nndear 
Law  No.  1,  1867,  on  tiie  artiolee  mentioned  in  the 
following  Bchedole : — 


Hachineiy  to  be  employed  in  agrieoltiiral,  masu&o* 
turing,  and  mining  operations,  also  in  distillation  and 
other  chemical  processes,  as  well  aa  the  cleaning, 
pressing,  and  otherwise  preparing  of  any  article  for 
exportation,  at  the  option  of  the  Collector  of  Costoms, 
at  per  package    ,        . .       .       •       •      .  •       •       • 

Or  per  ton  weight  or  measnrement.       •       •       •       • 


£  «.  iL 


0 

0 


0 

1 


e 

0 


ditnie. 


Bevenue  and  Ezpenditnre. 

Eereone  The  reTonne  of  Natal  is  chiefly  derived  from  customs. 

and  expen-  The  tariff  is  given  in  a  previoas  section.  The  next 
important  soiv^c^  is  the  native  contribntion  in  the  form 
of  hut  tax.  Land  sales  and  rents  yield  oomparattvely 
little.  The  revenue  proper  for  1877  was  272,4732. 12s.  lOd. 
At  present  expenditure  is  slightly  in  excess  of  revenue. 
The  following  compai'ative  statement  gives  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1876  and  1877 : — 

Expenditure  proper,  1877 288,828  18    8 

Bevenne •        •        •    272,478  18  10 


Excess  of 

expenditore        • 

«        •        •       11,349  19   10 

Expenditore  proper,  1876     •       • 

.    261,938  17     4 

Bevenne 

.    265,551  15    4 

Excess  of  revenne      •        • 

.      £3,617  18    0 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  from  the  year 

1861.— 

1861    .    .£114,087           1 

1870    .    .£126,049 

1862    .    . 

,     109,299 

1871    .    •    125.628 

1868    .    . 

>    113,087 

1878    .    .     179.429 

1864    .    . 

,    162,241 

1878    .    .     208.086 

1865    • 

.    176,295 

1874    .     .     249.248 

1866    . 

.    191,894 

1875    .    .    260,271 

1867    .    , 

.     142.681 

1876    ,    •    265.551 

1868    . 

94;,118 

1877    .    •    27M73 

1849..    < 

.    111^281 

KAfAL.  486 

It  wDl  thus  be  seen  that  the  zeveime  ham  mare  than      MTAL 
4oabled  itself  in  fourteen  jears. 

The  following  tabla  diows  the  leyenne  and  eipen* 
ditareinl874:— < 


Bevmue  Frtyper  of  Natal  for  1874 

S  $,  d,    flOQIOit  of 

Oa^Uma       ••••'••••    109,724  18  2  nyara*. 

Szdae  •••••••••        8.132    2  4 

lig^ithonw  d«M    •••••••  491  11  6 

F»t  and  harbour  doflt         •       •       •       •       •        8,956  10  0 

Land  oalea 1,710  16  6 

I«iid  reyenna       •••••••        7,736    8  0 

Tmiafer  duflfl       •••••••        9,274  19  4 


2,876    9  2 

8,048  13  2 

27,683  19  S 

7,988  12  9 

377  17  0 


Auction  doea         •       •       •       • 

Stampa  •        •        •        « 

KatiTe  hnt  tax     •      .  •       •        • 
ICailSeryioa         •       •       •       • 

Tei^gfaph     •        •        •        •        . 

FlnaB^forfeituzeatandFeeaof  Oo|irt     •       •       •  6,487  14  10 

Faeaofoffioa         ...•••••  1,488  18    8 

Faea  on  Dative  marriagea      •       •       •       •       •  18,648  10    0 

8aleofGh>Yeniment  properly         •       •       •       •  827    2    8 

Immigration         .        •.«,•••       •  660  10  10 

Baimbunementa  In  aid  •        •      '  •       •       •       •  792  18    0 

Ammunition.        •••••••  12,119    4    6 

MiaoeUaneona  reeeipta  .        •       •       •       •       •  1,729  16  10 

Intaraat •       •  8,106  18    0 

Baceipta  from  aalaa,  &o:.  Harbour  worka       •        •  807    7    1 

8paeial  reeeipta 22,677  10  10 

Soma  reminded •        •  622    0    1 

onaeoonntof  NatiyaBeaeryedLiat.        •  1,061    6    5 


Beyanna  proper  •       •       •       •       •  jS247»269    6  10 

BeceipU  and  Suma  not  aehui  Beoenuefor  1874b 

£     9,  d* 

Adyaneea  repaid  (general)     •       •       •       •       •  888  16  0 

Bepoaita       .        • •  9,616    9  11 

Sayings'  Bank     .•••••••  6,602  18  1 

Honey  ordera       •••••••  — 

Bemittaneea         .        .        •        .       •       •       •  69,401    4  4 

Drafta  between  atationa        .        .        •       •       •  9,788    0  6 

Beceipta  on  account  of  CSape  Goyemment      •       •  189    8  8 

Billa  receivable  and  Exchequer  Biila     •        •        •  4,192    8  9 

Inyaatment  Account •  18.000    0  0 


Total  general  account         •       *       •  jS869,688    1    0 

ff2 
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Dttafled 
cjcpendi- 

tOZB. 


TreMoiy 
Slatement. 


BktipBnditurs  PrvperJbrlS74, 

ItiiiliihiLiMHitB  •»•••• 

PeDsioos,  retired  allowaDcee»  gratnitiea  •        •        • 
Administration  of  juBtioe      •        •        •        •        • 

Education     .«•••••• 

Transport     •••••••• 

Mail  Serrioe         «•••••• 

Telegraph     ..••«*•• 
Works  and  bnildings    •••••• 

Roads,  streets,  and  bridges   •        •        •        •        • 

IVIiseellaneofis  Services  .••••• 

fjegislatire  Council       •••••• 

Colonial  defence  '•        •        •        •        •        •        • 

Crown  Agents       ••••••• 

Ammnnitioft         ••••••• 

Excise  .        •'•        .-•        •        •        •        • 

Aborigines •        •        • 

Immigration         ••••••• 

Gratuities     ..•••••• 

Colonial  all6wanc»       -••'•••• 

Interest        ••••*•••• 

Special  payments  ••••»*• 

Natire  purposes    ••••••• 

Sums  refunded • 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fands,  pablic  loam      •        • 
Harbour  works     ••••••• 

Mounted  Police     ••••••• 

Loan  to  Indian  Trust  Boazd  •       •       •       •        • 


Ml 

1.339 

4,792 

185 

9,632 

1,684 

20,703 

35,106 

4,587 

4,278 

6,813 

306 

16,746 

1,471 

279 

6.807 

2.025 

4,812 

404 

81,835 

4,759 

434 

24,285 
5,479 
4,969 

52,425 


19  10 
4  9 
9  6 
0    4 


8 

15 

9 


6 
7 
2 


19     2 


12 
11 


4 
6 


14  6 

18  7 

16  9 

0  3 


9 

14 


1 
0 


0  10 

0     0 

19     2 

1ft     1 


IS 
0 

8 
O 


2 
5 
9 
0 


14     0 

17  10 

0     1 


Expemditoie  proper  1874 


•  £396,364  14     1 


■ 

Sums  and  Payment  onAecowdj  not  adtmL  EgcpendUwre^ 

far  18741. 


Adrances  made  •  •  • 
Deposits  withdrawn  •  • 
Savings*  Bank  •        • 

Bemitlaanees  and  drafts 
Payments  on  account  of  the  Cape 
Bills  receivable  and  Exchequer 

Totfll  .       •       • 
Expenditure  proper      <w 


7.947  1     1 

5,0(i6  19  11 

3,129  9  11 

72,210  7     2 

135  17  11 

4.690  19     0 

£93,180  16    0 
866,364  14     1 


.£399,545    9     i 


Total  <expeBditnie       •       •      •• 

Treaswry  Statement  for  1875  and  1874» 

The  following  Treasury  Statement  for  1875  baa 
appear^id  in  the  Natal  Qovemment  Gazette^  with  a  com* 
pariaon  of  same  items  for  the  year  1874 :-— 
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Hiwwmii  mtd  Mtr  Beceipti.  lATK 

Total  B«oelpti  into 


the  TreMury  be-  Total  Beoelpti 

tween  Irt  Jan.  and  for  last  jwur. 
tilt  Dee.  187f. 

£        ».  d.  £       $•  dn 

S0,9«»  10    7  68,977  11    3 


Actual  revemio    •        •        •    256,282    9    2 

264,236  12    6 

OtHer  Moeipti    •        •        •      48,100    6    6 

62,847    6  11 

Total  reoeipfa       •        •        •    803,382  16    8 

307,088  19    4 

totals,  ineiading  balanees    .  £843,346    6    8 

£376,061  10    7 

ExpendUure  amd  Mtr  Pt^fmeiU*. 

AicnruAL  Expehditub9 — 

Total  Pajmenti  o«l 

of  the  Treasary 

Total  PHijflMBti 

twtween  Ist  Jan.  a«4 

forlaatyeaCi 

Slat  Dee.  187ft. 

£       ».     d. 

£       $.    d. 

IntheOdlonj       .        .        .    241,829  19  11 

266,474  14    9 

Remittanoes  to  Grown  Agenta     81,728    0    0 

60,000    0    0 

Total  actual  ezpenditnre     .    273,657  19  11 

806,474  14    0 

Other  pajmenta  •       •       •      41,218  11  11 

29,624    6    8 

Total  diabuzaementa     .       .  £314,766  11  10 

£836,009    0    • 

Balaocea     •       •       •       •      26,668  14    6 

89,962  10    7 

£343,846    6    3         £376,061  IQ    7 

LialnUUea  amd  AmbU. 

The  foDowing  statenieiit  of  the  finanoes  of  the 
OoloDT  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  LegislatiTe  Cooncil 
in  May  1875:— 

UABmriBL 
PfMaBdft. 

£      •»  d»         £       a,  4L 
Harbour  Worka  Loan,  1860     •      98,600    Q    0 


Coolie  Loan,  1864    .        .        •      69,000    0    0 
Conaolidated  Loan,  1871 .        .    161,100    0    0 


Depoaite(Ma8tera*  and  others)    •      12776  IQ    6 
Savings' Bank     ....        9,141  14    1 


-    831,600    0    0 
21,918    4    6 


Balance  of  £66,000,  raised  under  Consolidated  Loan 
hx^  (bridge  orer  Tugela  Biver,  wbarres,  ^c, 

sod  inddentttl  expenses)   •        •        •        •        •      14,506  16    4 

£86,424  0  10 

Ezeessofassatooyerliabilitiei          .       •    120,463  6    S 

£166,887  7    6 


-v^m: 
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Um       BmkhffFimi. 


Trada 


Harbonr  worki  • 
Coolie 
OoiiBolidBted      • 


£  s,  d. 

87.910  8  1 

14,020  12  8 

4.180  8  7 


9.d. 


66,081     8  10 


Salance  in  Banks .        •        •        •  £22»484    8    4 

Balance  in    Treaaarer^a  and  Sub- 
Aecoontant's  hands  .        .        •      2,868    9  10 


Sorplus  funds  inTest^d 

Loan  to  Indian  Immigration  Trust 

Board 60,000    0    0 

Loan  to  Natal  Bailway  Company.       1,600    0    0 

BeleasedSinldiigFand.        •       •        •        •        • 


25,102  18    t 
68,700    0    • 


61,600    0    a 
26,684  14     4 

jei66,887     7    e 


Imports  and  Exports. 


Natal  imports  almost  every  variety  of  Britisli  mana- 
feotures  and  some  food  staffs^  and  exports  in  qaantify 
aloes,  arrowroot,  bntter,  coffee,  cotton,  feathers  (ostrich), 
hides,  ivory,  skins,  ram,  and  wool,  and  many  other 
articles  in  small  amounts.  The  following  shows  the 
Talne  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  last  ten  years : — 


Importi, 

Ekporta. 

£                                         £ 

1868 

817,000   •   •   •    271,000 

1869    , 

880,000 

don.ooo 

1870 

429,000 

882,000 

1871 

472,000 

662,000 

1872 

825,000 

622,000 

1878    .   < 

,     1,011,465    . 

651,028 

1874 

.   1,121,948.   . 

770,034 

1876 

.   1,268,838 

835,648 

1876 

,      1,022,890 

657.390 

1877    . 

.  1,167,402.   . 

644,166 

From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  nine  years  from 
1868,  Natal  has  increased  its  imports  by  four  times,  and 
its  exports  by  more  than  three  times.  The  rapidl; 
increasing  figures  from  1871  are  to  be  mainly  attribnteo 
to  the  share  Natal  has  secured  in  the  trade  of  th« 
Diamond  and  Gold  Fields,  and  also  in  that  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Free  State. 


Ptineipal  ImforU  eoary  aUentaia  Year  for  1 
ending  1872. 


--«-    1- 

|u« 
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ending  1872. 
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£zport0. 


BvporU  in  Quamtity  and  Value  for  1875. 

Arxxcubi 

QoaDtily 

Yahw 

Aerated  Waters 

►    Pkg^ 

26 

£ 

75 

Ale  aod  Beer       •        • 

Aloes                           • 

,    cwt. 

23 

50 

ADimalfl  (Live),  viz. : — 

Horses    .        .        •        < 

»    number 

2 

2& 

Wild  Fowls     .        .        , 

»                M 

8 

75 

Arrowroot  .                • 

•    owt. 

1.727i 

2.327 

Bacon  and  Hams         • 

*        i» 

I 

S 

Bones,  viz. : — 

Ox  and  Cow    •        • 

»    tons 

19} 

91 

Chraro    •       •        •        < 

.    pieces 

687 

161 

Butter         .        •        •        . 

cwt. 

1.006 

2,019 

Bricks         .... 

Cabinet  and  Upholstexywarc 
Carriages,     Wagons,      and 

Carts       •        •        •        , 

Coffee          •        •        •        i 

cwt* 

816 

1,686 

Cariosities  .        .        •        . 

»    pkgs. 

18 

236 

Feathers  (Ostrich) 

,    lbs. 

648 

4.067 

Ronr  and  Meal  (Maiae) 

»    qrtr. 

1 

3 

Fmit,  viz. : — 

Fresh       .        •        •        , 

.    pkgs. 

90 

23 

PMserved        •        • 

)        11 

116 

868 

Grain,  viz.  :— 

Beans  and  Peas       •        « 

,    qrtrs. 

118 

419 

Maize      .        .        •        « 

»        >f 

180 

297 

Gum  (Euphorbia) 

Hair  (Angora)    .        •        , 

lbs. 

28,026 

1,494 

Hides,  viz. : — 

Buffiilo    .        •        •        4 

»    number 

4,444 

2,248 

Ox  and  Cow    .        • 

>f 

297,366 

98,633 

Horse      .        •        •        . 

)       »i 

33 

7 

Hide-parings       •        •        « 

►    pkgs. 

1 

8 

Horns,  viz. : — 

Buck       .        •        •        4 

►    pkgs. 

16 

167 

Ox  and  Cow    •        • 

.    number 

28,412 

412 

BhinoceroB      •        •        , 

»        *» 

17 

16 

IVOIT                .            .           •           , 

Lard  Oil     . 

^   lbs. 

23,912 

8,289 

,    gallons 

206 

76 

Meat  (Salted  and  Cored)     , 

1    cwt. 

2 

8 

Pickles       .        .        •        , 

1    pkgs. 

86 

40 

Plants  and  Bnlbs        • 

1        II 

9 

28 

Pictures      •        •        •        , 

Potatoes      •        •        •        , 

1    owt. 

69} 

81 

HATAL. 
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Bxports  tn  Quantity  and  Value  for  1875. — Continued. 


Abxiolm 

Qnantitjr 

Value 

SttiiMS        •        •        •        •    pl'^8** 

2 

2 

Sftddlery  and  Haineos         •       „ 

22 

864 

Seeds,  vus.: — 

IndiffO     •       •        •        • 
Oarden    ••••!, 

2 

11 

Skine,  Ti«.  :— 

Calf,  Sheep,  Book,  &e.    •    number 

70,260 

4,914 

Wildebeeste,  Qnagga,  &e.        „ 

193,970 

41,028 

Spioe,  Til. :— Pepper   .        .    cwt 

48J 

387 

Spedmens     illoBtradye    of 

Natural  Hisbory       •        •    pkge. 

49 

199 

Spint8,yiz. : — ^Rmn     •       •    gaUons 

22,701 

4,269 

Sogar,  Ti  J.  :— 

Baw        •        .       •        •    cwt 

165,615 

169,816 

Molasses          .        •        •        „ 

6 

6 

Tobacco  (Manafactuxed)      .    lbs. 

20 

2 

Tails  (Wildebeeste)      .        .    pkgs. 

1 

4 

Wool,  viz. : — 

■ 

Cotton     •        •        •        •    lbs. 

6,608 

203 

Sheep^s    •        .        .        •        „ 

8,108,897 

389,267 

Woodeoware  and  Houses     •    pkgs. 

8 

67 

Boats 

Colonial  Pioduee        • 

•        • 

•    £783,642 

Miscellaneous  Goods,  not  Colonial 

Total 

•        • 
• 

,       102,001* 

»    ^^886,648 

*  HoTB. — In  the  above  amouots  axe  in< 

auded 

Gold  Dust  and  Bars    •        •        • 

•        • 

.      £28,448 

Imports  in  Value  f(yr  1875,  1874,  amd  1873. 


Asnoias 

Twr  ended 

Year  ended 

Year  ended 

Dec  SI,  1875 

Dea  81, 1874 

Dec  80, 1878 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Agricultural  Implements 
Ale  and  Beer . 

4,969 

11,716 

14.623 

23  808 

20,614 

19,961 

Apparel  and  Slops , 

109,613 

93.915 

78,647 

XM  «IA1"        •               •               •               • 

6,720 

6,863 

6,666 

Cabinet  and  Upholstery- 

ware  •        •        •        • 

19,634 

16.446 

21,797 

Coffee    •       •       •       . 

84,118 

9,662 

8,167 

ImporCn 
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Imports  in  Value  far  1875,  1874,  and  1873.—<}(miaxraea. 


AwncKjn 

Year  ended 

Tear  ended 

Year  ended 

•IkflVAA^^MHV 

Doa  SI,  1876. 

Dea  n,  1874. 

De&tl,ia7I. 

Cotton,  TU5. : — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Maanfaetares     . 

98,275 

85.246 

86,894 

BUnkete  and  Sheets  , 

22,692 

24.614 

39,135 

Flou7|  Meal,  and  Bran  . 

33,243 

.  38,099 

23,027 

Grain,  ▼». : — 

Barley  and  Bye  . 

Nil 

44 

NU 

Gtram         •        • 

265 

Nil 

6 

Maise         •        • 

8,271 

980 

2,082 

Oato  .        .        .        . 

8,905 

1,560 

1.608 

Peas  and  Beans  . 

211 

NU 

•46 

Wheat 

150 

1,924 

88»490 

Guns  and  Pistols   • 

24,121 

28,816 

10,S85 

GnnpoTrder    , 

847 

16,140 

96,286 

Haberdashery  and  Milli- 

• 

nery  .        . 

184,040 

101,881 

Iron  of  all  sorts 

66,439 

80,410 

18,267 

Ironmongery  and  Hard- 

ware .        •        .        , 

86,062 

83.898 

71,651 

Leather  (Mann&etnred) 

70,864 

61,067 

40,188 

linen     .        .        •        , 

12,090 

9,128 

10.476 

Machinery     • 

81,835 

26,124 

82,410 

(Mlman's  Stores      • 

18,142 

17,909 

8,101 

Bice      .       .        .        . 

20,739 

23,376 

10.781 

Saddlery  and  Harness    , 

26.667 

26,220 

27.160 

Spirits  of  all  sorts  • 

27,401 

29,008 

16,722 

Stationery              « 

14,068 

10,422 

10,876 

Sugar  (Beftned)     • 

1,188 

1.464 

1,128 

Tea       ...        , 

10,474 

7.208 

8,261 

Tobacco,  vis.  :— 

^ 

Manu&ctnred     •        , 

8,368 

1,960 

1,887 

UnmannfiMtured 

472 

622 

826 

Cigars 

2,788 

4,764 

8,442 

Woollen,  via. : — 

Mann&ctnres 

19,961 

15,620 

28,872 

Blankets  and  Bugs     . 

27,636 

83,785 

89,168 

Wines    .        .        .        . 
Total  value  of  the 

16.772 

17.866 

14,996 

> 

above  Articles 

£969,467 

£844,611 

£780,060 

Total  value  of  all 

I 

other  Articles 
Total  value  of  Im 

299,381 

277.837 

231,405 

m 

ports  .        , 

.     £1,268,838 

£1,121,946 

£l.011,46o 

VATAL. 
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Bhipi  Inwaribf  Porte^  and  Im^^oris  for  1875. 


Ouuittalfli  from  ^Ucth  thoQoodi 
bft Ye  boan  imported 

BOipS 

DeolandTilne 
of  Goods 
Imported 

How 

Taos 

Europe,  ▼!«. : — 

£ 

Unitod  Kingdom  •       • 

67 

15,982 

1,076,057 

BRrnsH  GoLOimi. 

Asia,  ris.:— 

Calcutta       •       •       • 

7 

6,881 

18,746 

Gopanlpeie  •       •       • 

1 

476 

— 

Africa^  viz.  :— 

Gape  Colony        •       # 

66 

28,280 

59,229 

Maoritins     •        •        • 

9 

1,93» 

16,518 

Australia,  viz.  :-- 

Adelaide      •       •       • 

11 

2,465 

88,468 

Melbourne    .        •       • 

Tii  Adelaide    .      | 

4,422 

FoBxiaN  CouFTRna. 

Europe,  Tis. : — Sweden    • 

10 

2.515 

18.111 

Africa,  Tia. :-» 

Delagoa  Bay         »       • 

22 

8,488 

16,892 

Inbambane  •       •       • 

2 

853 

8,216 

Madagascar  •        •       • 

1 

836 

902 

Moaambiqne         •        • 

1 

613 

574 

St  John's  BiTer  •       • 

6 

456 

5,561 

QoiUimaine  •       •       • 

1 

131 

154 

Zanzibar      •        •        • 

Fti  Delagoa  Bay 

2,845 

America  (N.),  Tia.  i-^ 

United  States 

2      1          670 

12,651 

America  (S.)^  via.  >— 

Biasil  •       •       •       • 
Totalf        • 

ViA  Cape  Coloiqr 

9,497 

196 

69,484 

jei, 268,838 

ShipplD^ 
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8hip9  Outwards,  Forti^  B^porU,  and  Value^  1875. 


um 


Yalna                  1 

DmnritKur 

Bblpa 

Tonntge 

^um 

No. 

OoloBlal 

NotOolonW 

Europe,  viz. : — 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom    . 

38 

11,760 

678,866 

60,721 

BunsH  CoLoiOBs. 

Aflift,  Tis.  :— 

Calcutta 

2 

1,189 

Na 

8 

Ceylon  .        •        • 

200 

Nil 

NU 

Rangoon        •       • 

2A0 

NU 

NU 

Africa,  v\z. : — 

Cape  Colony  •        • 

73 

29.208 

142,626 

7,866 

MAnridns      •        • 

21 

6,374 

1,194 

2,087 

St.  Helena     •       • 

198 

1,412 

12 

Anstralia,  ri«. : — 

Adelaide        •        • 

1,969 

4,826 

19 

Freemantle    •        • 

682 

NU 

2 

Sydney  . 

268 

NU 

1 

FoBnoN  CoTJinsm. 

Europe,  via. : — 

Marseilles     • 

476 

NU 

NU 

Asia,  via.  :— 

• 

Bdtavia          •        • 

2 

517 

NU 

Nil 

Goano   •        • 

8 

698 

6 

8 

Africa,  via.:— 

Delagoa  Bay  •        » 

28 

8,996 

8,877 

14.071 

Inhambane    .        • 

2 

162 

296 

2,254 

St.  John*!  River    • 

6 

466 

1,061 

11,838 

Mosambique  •        • 

1 

200 

16 

1,288 

Zanzibar        •        • 

1 

661 

76 

1,867 

Qnillimaine  •        • 

1 

191 

NU 

18 

United  Statee,  via.:--- 

New  York     . 

8 

8,868 

NU 

6 

Wilmington  • 
Totals  • 

1 

200 

NU 

1 

192 

• 

67,748 

£733,642 

£102,001 

HATIL. 
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Madfit  Prioei.  - 

Maritxbfirg^  May  1880, 


• 

« 

s. 

<L 

£ 

n 

d. 

AngwaHair 

•        «        * 

1    per  lb. 

0 

1 

^ 

to 

0 

1 

6|       MTIL 

Assottod  Vogetables  •       < 

„  basket 

0 

2 

0 

w 

0 

4 

0    ■ 

1 )      Food  and 
*i     other 

Bifttar,  zolla, 

.      n  lb.      . 

0 

2 

9 

»f 

0 

2 

..     tab. 

►          WW 

0 

1 

I 

»• 

0 

1 

BbCQB 

»        w     w 

0 

0  10 

tf 

e 

0  11    

Boer  Tobacco 

»         w      »» 

0 

0 

H 

f» 

0 

0 

10 

BimaiiBa 

►      „  doB. 

0 

0 

0 

w 

0 

0 

6 

Beana         • 

»      „  cwt. 

0 

9 

0 

tt 

0 

9 

6 

Bdckwhaat . 

•        w      w 

0 

12 

0 

tt 

0 

15 

0 

Canliflotrers 

1         each 

0 

1 

0 

If 

0 

1 

6 

Goal  . 

.    per  cwtw 

0 

4 

0 

l> 

0 

4 

1 

Oabbagea   . 

1      „  dooen . 

0 

9 

0 

n 

0 

18 

0 

CticHBibtfs  • . 

»       w       »»      • 

0 

4 

6 

ft 

0 

6 

8 

Ganota 

„  bunch- 

0 

0 

H 

tt 

0 

0 

H 

Oelejy 

»          W          tl        • 

0 

.1 

9 

tf 

0 

2 

0 

Biied  Pcttcbea 

.      w  lb.      • 

0 

0 

6 

tf 

0 

0 

7 

Bneka 

»      w  pair    • 

0 

6 

0 

w 

0 

7 

0 

^te»  • 

>      „  dozen 

0 

2 

6 

w 

0 

3 

0 

Kechalota   . 

1      M  bunch 

0 

0 

H 

M 

0 

0 

2 

Firewood  (thorn)        •        , 

►      »,  cwt. 

0 

2 

0 

tt 

0 

2 

8 

(bush)         •        , 

>           If          ♦! 

0 

1 

8 

tt 

0 

1 

11 

Forage 

•        •        ( 

*           »t          *» 

0 

4 

6 

tt 

0 

16 

9 

Fowls 

•                •                4 

)         each 

0 

1 

7 

If 

0 

2 

2 

Flowers  (bonqnets)     •        « 

»           »» 

0 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

1 

9 

(ieese 

•               w 

0 

7 

0 

If 

0 

7 

6 

Goat  Skins 

>                  11 

0 

1 

0 

tt 

0 

2 

8 

Green  Peas 

.    per  bucket 

0 

2 

0 

W 

0 

2 

6 

Green  Beans 

>           ft 

0 

1 

0 

w 

0 

1 

9 

Green  Mealies 

»    per  dozen 

0 

0 

8 

tt 

0 

0 

4 

Green  Barley 

„  cwt. 

0 

6 

« 

w 

0 

7 

0 

(irenadillas 

.      „   100 

0 

1 

9 

II 

0 

2 

0 

Guavas 

^  bucket 

0 

2 

0 

19 

0 

2 

H 

„     China 

»      i».      f» 

0 

8 

0 

W 

0 

2 

0 

Hay  .        . 

waggon  load 

0  16 

0 

M 

2 

1 

0 

Hides,  Ox  and  Cow   • 

per  lb. 

0 

0 

^ 

If 

0 

0 

^ 

Lard  . 

•      >».    f) 

0 

0 

10 

tt 

0 

1 

6 

Limes         • 

,      „   100 

0 

2 

6 

tt 

0 

8 

8 

lemons      • 

'         >t       w 

0 

8 

0 

ft 

0 

12 

0 

Mealies 

„  cwt. 

0 

6 

0 

tt 

0 

5 

11 

>iealteMeal 

*          l>        it 

0 

6 

2 

It 

0 

6 

8 

Healie  Cobs 

>      „  sack 

0 

1 

0 

tt 

0 

1 

1 

Nartjes 

.      „   100 

0 

6 

0 

It 

0 

6 

0 

Neckstrops 

»      „  dozen 

0 

6 

0 

If 

0 

6 

6 

Onions       • 

.      w  lb. 

0 

0 

6 

» 

0 

0 

6 
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A    «. 

d. 

A    n 

4, 

im        Onions       .        , 

•    per  ewt. 

0  16 

0 

to 

0  17 

.      „   100 

0    4 

6 

t» 

0    6 

Potatoes     • 

,      „  cwt. 

0  15 

0 

ft 

0  19 

ff          •        < 

.      „  bucket 

0    2 

0 

w 

0    % 

„      (seed)   , 

.      ,t  cwt. 

0    S 

0 

n 

0    4 

„      (sweet) 

< 

»        fi       »i 

0    6 

0 

f» 

0    6 

Pumpkins  . 

„  docen 

0    i 

6 

>f 

0    4 

Pineapples         , 

•      t>      »f     • 

o.a 

ff 

0    4 

Pigeons 

.      >*  I»» 

0.  1 

ft 

0    1 

Beims 

each    . 

0.0 

ff 

0    0 

m 

Bhubarb    . 

*               • 

.    per  buncfar 

0  .1 

ff 

0    1 

Radishes   . 

n        »       * 

0  .0 

tf 

0    0 

H 

Sugar  (Grystallised)   . 

n    lb. 

0.0 

tf 

0    0 

4 

Slabs  of  Timber 

waggon  load 

4  16 

If 

6  1% 

Skins  (goats')     . 

each    . 

0.0  11 

tf 

0    1 

Turnips     .        •        •        « 

>    per  bunch. 

0  .0 

6 

•f 

0    0 

Tomatoes  .        •       •       , 

„  bucket 

0    1 

0 

ff 

0    2 

Turkeys     .        .        •        , 

each    . 

0    9 

6 

»f 

0  15 

Vegetable  Harroirs    , 

>    per  dozen. 

0    6 

0 

tr 

0    7 

Wheat       .        .        •        . 

„  cwt.   . 

0  16 

6 

w 

0  16 

Wool,  grease              • 

.      -  lb.      . 

0  .0 

^ 

tr 

0    0 

„     washed 

>        r>     ft         ' 

t — 

. 

M 

0    1 

H 

Whipsticks  (sma 
Yellow-wooa  (set 

11)    .       , 
mtling)    . 

*        n     ff        • 

n  800  ft. 

0.7 

0 

f 

ff 

0    7 
6  10 

Bate  of  Ooodi  (^nU&ge. ; 

The  fbUowing  are  the  quotations  at  the  end  of  Hazeh  1876  ^— 

r  •  • 

SoUb  areJuUy  25  per  cMt.  k^ket^tU  pMmnt, 


■ 

• 

«     «.    A 

Durban  to  Fietermaritsbuig  .       • 

per  ewt  2b.  to  0    2    6 

Pietermaritsburg  to  Durban    .        . 

U, 

0     1    6 

„               Ladismith        • 

ft 

• 

0    5    0 

„               Newcastle       • 

ff 

0    6    0 

M                Harrismith      • 

• 

9f 

• 

0    6    0 

M               Heidelberg      . 

• 

ft 

0  12    0 

,,                Cronstadt 

• 
ft 

0  11    0 

M                Winbnrg         . 

'm 

• 

0  11    0 

M               Bloemfontein  . 

t 

l» 

• 

0  15    0 

y,               Potscherfttroom 

t 

ff 

w                            • 

0  15    0 

p,               Pretoria  .        . 

ff 

» 

0  14    0 

M                Hiddlebuzg     . 
„               Diamond  Fields 

'  It 

0  18    0 

ff 

0  18    0 

„                Leydenberg     . 

ff 

0  17    6 

,.               Gold  Fields     . 

H 

15    0 

m               Bethlehem 

ft 

0    8    0 
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Sistanoei  in  VataL 
Measured  by  TraeMameter. 


m 

M 

ft 


f* 


n 


FietermaritKbuTg  to 

Da 
Bftyne's  Drift 
IdTemge's 
Bconiftiiri 
UmToti 
GhrejTown 
Van  Booi*8 
Tngela  Cutting  •  „ 
Mooi  RiTer  Drift  „ 
Togela  Drift 
C.  Batting's 
Job's  Kop 
Umsom's  Kraal, 
under  Job's  Kop  „ 
Gregory's  House  », 
Lombaard*8  Kop  „ 
Knight's  House 
H^estuin 


I* 


» 


•» 


I* 


ff 


I* 


ir 


Liversage's  Drifts  Umgeni  Ri^er 
Bayne's  Drifts  do. 

Ecomana   .  •  • 

Do.  ,  • 

Umroti  Drift  •  • 

Grey  Town  •  • 
Van  Rooi's 


Ist  Ingagane  Oat- 
span  „ 
Stiatch's  House 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ineandu  River      „ 
Ingoga  River 


t* 


i» 


•* 


91 


Stretch's  House 
Gotce's  House 
Inienti  Spruit 
Roorlce's  House 
Fifltannaritsbuig 

Do. 

Do. 


Biv^na  ram 
litUe  Noodsberg 

Do. 
Great  Noodsberg 
Xsidumbini  Mis- 
sion Station 


fi 


t> 


tt 


•* 


» 


>» 


Top  of  Tngela  Cutting 

Across  to  Tugela  Drift 

Tugela  River  Drift      . 

C.  Hatting^B 

Dntchman's  House,  marked 

Umzom's  Kraal,  under  Job's  Kop 


Gregory's  House,  Sunday's  River 
Lombeard's  Kop 

Knight's  House,  Sunday's  River  . 
Meiieetuin  River 
Where  road  crosses  ridge  of  Rig- 
ger's Berg      .... 

Stretch's  House  .        .        •        • 

Salt  Lake 

Zeekoe  Lake,  by  Western  Road  • 
Incandn  River    .... 
Shepstone's  Lake 
Dutc'h  Laager  to  the  Ingoga  River 
Upper     Dnft     Bufialo     River, 

through  Uitrecht  District 
Cotze's  House  •  •  •  • 
Inienti  Spruit  •  •  •  • 
Rourke's  House  •  •  •  • 
C.  Hatting's  .  •  .  • 
Krants  Kop,  by  Liversage's  Drift 
Durban,  Port  Natal  . 
Bruyn's  Farm,  near  a  source  of 
Umkweka    River,   by    Bain's 

Drift 

Top  of  Little  Noodsbeig  •  • 
Applebosch  •  •  •  • 
Great  Noodsberg  .  •  • 
Esidumbini  Mission  Station        • 

Umvoti   River  Drift,  Kaffir  Lo- 
cation   •        .        .        .        • 


11-6 
9*8 

21-7 

28* 
727 
808 
7*46 

18-26 
6-6 

12-2 

16-26 

14- 
7-4 

18-6 
12-3 
20- 
10-6 

6-6 

19- 

18-7 

84-60 

18- 

17- 

18- 

1867 

26- 

16-04 

10- 

22- 

61-9 

64* 


27- 
17-98 
11-4 
9« 
11- 


Distances. 
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lljll^       From  XJmTOti      BiTer 

— Drift  to  Monssi  Ezaal     •       •       •       •      1*7 

M    Moassi  Kraal,  in 

Kaffir  Location  „  Main  Boad  from  Srants  Kop  to 

Fort  Williamson     .        •        •      8* 
g,    Mapnmnlo  Mit- 

sioD  Station       „  Cron  Boads  near  Krants  Kqp    •    21'77 
„    P!etermarItEbuig  „  Lidgetton    .        .        •        »        •     25' 
I,     Lidgetton  „  Mooi  River  Drift        •        •        •16* 

n    Mooi  River  Drift  „  Boshman's  River  Drift        •        •     18  1 
M     fiuflbman's  River 

Drift  „  Blaan  Krantx  River  Drift  .        •     12*66 

M    Boshraan's  River  „ 

Drift  „  ColeofK)       •        .        •        •        •       9'75 

w     Oolenso  „  Ladismith 18  5 

M     Ladismith  „  Klip  River  Drifti  Nelson's  Kop 

Road 18* 

f,     Klip  River  Drift  „  Top   of  Drakenbeig,  De  Bee^0 

Pass        •        •        •        •        •       8- 

Sailways. 

Railwayt.  Natal  was  the  first  colonj  in  Sotitli  AMca  to  in^ 

trodnce  steam  as  a  locomotive  power  in  connection 
with  a  railway.  The  short  line  from  Durban  to  the 
wharves  was  constructed  bj  a  company  about  twenty 
years  ago.  During  that  time  various  efforts  have  been 
made  to  extend  this  small  beginniog  under  Ghorem- 
ment  arrangements;  but  it  is  onljr  recently  that 
actual  operations  have  been  entered  upon.  The  works 
are  in  progress  inland  from  Durban  to  Mariteburg, 
from  Durban  to  Yerulam  along  the  coast  northwards, 
and  from  Darban  to  Umlazi  southwards.  These  are 
the  first  sections  of  two  grand  trunk  lines.  The  one 
to  Maritzburg  is  fo  be  carried  northwards  towards 
Harrismith,  in  the  Free  State,  with  an  extension  from 
Ladismith  to  the  coal  district  of  Newcastle ;  and  that 
to  Yernlam,  on  the  coast,  is  to  be  extended  through 
Victoria  County  to  the  north-east  frontier.  The  south 
coast  line  is  projected  as  far  as  Isipiugo.  At  present, 
however,  provision  has  been  made  only  for  the  sections 
mentioned.  The  contractors  for  the  Natal  Gk>vemment 
lines  are  Messrs.  Wjthes  and  Jackson.  Mr.  Browning 
is  their  representative  in  the  colony.  The  following  irf  a 
summary  of  the  conditions  of  tbo  contract  drawn  up  and 
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rigned  by  the  Grown  Agents  on  the  part  of  Natal  and      ^^^ 
the  oontraotors  :«^ 

(a)  llAin  liiiA^^— For  th^Bailirayfroni  Dvrbea  to 
the  City  of  Fietermaritzburgj  and   all   aoeesaozy 

'works  80  herein  pionded,  the  groM  ram  of  •    £906,749 

(b)  North  Ooa«t  Line. — For  the  Rail-wajfrom  the 
Umgeni  to  the  town  of  yerolam,  and  all  aocesBorj 
▼orka  and  things  as  herein  provided,  the  gross 

fomof 238,8M 

(0)  South  Coast  line. — ^For  the  Railway  from  the 
intended  line  of  Hailwaj  (a)  to  the  Tillage  of  Isi- 
pingo,  and  all  aocesioiy  works  and  things  as  herein 
pvovided,  the  groes  sum  of 65,984 

And  the  snm  of  £1 2,600  is  to  be  added  for  the  cost 
of  snrre^  and  sections,  plans,  drawings,  estimates, 
and  preliminary  expenses  incurred  bj  the  contractori^ 
"whidi  snm  is  to  be  paid  in  fhU  with  the  first  certifi- 
cate to  be  giren  bj  the  Resident  Engineer,  as  herein- 
tfterpEOTidod •       •       12,600 

Total £899,087 

The  oontraot  oonsista  of  eighty  clauses,  and  proyidee  Raiiwa^ 
■eemingly  for  every  possible  oonting^ncy.  The  whole  contract. 
mileage  of  the  lines  is  set  down  at  101,  and  the  works 
are  to  be  done  in  the  most  perfect  and  permanent  man* 
ner,  all  avoidance  of  '  extras '  or  supplementary  payments 
being  rigorously  girded  against.  The  gang^  is  3  feet 
6 ;  the  weight  of  rails,  40  lbs. ;  the  bridges,  of  which  there 
are  many,  of  iron ;  the  stations,  simple  bnt  solid  and 
commodious ;  the  culyerts  all  of  substantial  masonwork ; 
the  curves  never  sharper  than  800  feet ;  the  gradients 
never  severer  than  one  in  thirty.  Government  has 
fiecnred  the  most  complete  powers  of  supervision  and 
check  through  its  engineers.  The  contractors  lodge  a 
deposit  of  50,0002.  as  security,  and  are  liable  to  a  peniJty 
of  1502.  per  week  in  case  of  non-completion  within  the 
stipulated  periods.  Two-thirds  of  the  labour  employed 
hiS  to  be  imported,  and  the  contractors  are  bound  to 
m  Mntain  the  lines  for  one  year  after  they  are  opened  for 
tnikffic  The  eost  is  fixed  at  an  average  of  9,6002.  per  milet 
including  rolling  stock,  the  heaviness  of  the  rate  being 
caused  l^  tiie  exceptional  engineering  difficulties  of  the 
ccjast  sections.  The  Maritzburg  line  runs  through  a 
tract  of  rapidly-rising  MUs,  and  attains  an  elevation  of 
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Mm       3,000  feet  within  forty  mUes  of  the  coast    The  a 
ocst  of  each  may  be  set  down  as  follows  :— 

Victoria     line     •       •     19 J  milof      •       •        iRltlM 
Impingo       n      •        •       7i      M        •       •  7.70O 

MariUbnrg,,      •       •     78        i»       •       •  7*778 

It  has  been  already  noted  that  the  oonstmction  of 
the  Isipingo  line  has  been  deferred.  It  is  expeoted  ihat 
the  railway  to  Maritzbnrg  will  be  in  working  ofder  in 
1880. 

Harbour  Works,  the  Eleotrio  Udegnph,  fto. 

Th«  The  Bay  of  Porfr  If  atal^  when  the  tide  is  in,  presents 

btrtMMf.  gQ  appearance  of  remarkable  beauty,  being  sarroonded 
for  the  most  part  by  hills  and  slopes  well  wooded  to  ihe 
margin  of  the  water.  Bat  the  entrance  to  this  almost 
land-locked  basin  is  rendered  difficolt  and  capricious  by 
a  sandbar,  which  has  been  bnt  little,  if  at  all,  affected 
for  the  better  by  the  harbour  works  which,  then  by  one 
plan  and  then  another,  have  been  projected.  In  1860  a 
loan  of  98,500L  was  authorised  for  the  constmction  of 
piers  to  be  carried  out  into  deep  water,  and  some  of  the 
borrowed  money  has  been  expended.  A  tramway  to  a 
stone  quarry  on  the  River  Umgeni  has  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  materials  for  the  sea-walls. 
The  depth  of  water  varies.  Sometimes  the  water  is  deep 
enough  for  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage,  and  then  for  many 
days  it  is  almost  impassable  for  the  lightest  seacoiniic 
craft.  The  outer  anchorage  is  an  open  roadsteao.  A 
steam-tug  is  attached  to  the  port. 

DurlMbn  is  connected  with  Maritgburg  by  an  electric 
telegraph,  with  Gape  Colony  md  King  William's  Town, 
and  with  England  by  submarine  cable  tnd  Aden* 

Gk^nTeyaaces. 

CoBvef-  The  Natal  Railway  runs    ^m    the  wharyes    to 

■'^^s^  Durban,  and  thence  to  Pinetown.    "From.  Durban  to 

Mariteburg  there  are  daily  lines  of  passenger  omni- 
buses, the  journey  being  made  in  one  d^.  iSEtfitsbni^ 
to  Orange  Free  State  once  a  wedc;  to  Qhaoavaal,  twice 
a  week. 
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The  Kail  Storvioe. 


The  LegislatiTe  Gonnoil  bas  amed  wiih  tbe  Union      MTAL 
Siaamsliip  Gompany  and  Messrs.  Donald  Oorrie  &  Go.  ^TZ 
for  two  mails  a  month  each,  whioh  eeonres  a  weekly  Srtoe. 
mafl.    Letters  are  sent  by  the  Gape  packets  to  and 
from  England,  the  ocean  service  of  tne  Gnrrie  Gompany 
being  supplemented   by  coasting    steamers    regularly 
running  ^rom  the  Gape  ports  to  Durban.     The  rates  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  Gape. 

Eoelesiastical. 

Ahnost  every  Ghurch  has  its  representative  organi.  Tbe 
sation  in  Natal,  and  numerous  mission  stations  are  in  ^l^^^l^^* 
operation  throughout  the  colony,  including  American 
and  Hanoverian  agencies.  The  Ghurch  of  England  ia 
presided  over  by  Bishop  Golenso,  and  the  Ghurch 
(Anglican)  of  the  Province  of  Soutji  Africa,  Diocese  of 
Mantzburg,  is  under  Bishop  Macrorie.  Grants  in  aid 
are  made  to  a  few  of  the  Natal  clergy  of  the  AnglicaOi 
Scottish,  and  Dutch  Ghurohes. 

Education. 

The  Natal  Government  spends  a  sum  of  nearly  6,000L  SeLooli. 
in  nants  in  aid  of  education,  and  this  assistance  leads 
to  we  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  in  almost 
Qvery  district  in  the  colony.  At  Maritzburg  and  Dur- 
ban there  are  High  Schools  as  well  as  first-class  boarding 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  There  are  seventy-three 
European  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  2,052 
pupils;  and  forty- two  native  schools,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  1,503  pupils. 

Vewspapertt 

The  newspapers  of  Natal  bear  a  high  character.  Newt- 
Durban  has  two  papers — the   'Natal   Mercury,*  estsr  P*P*^ 
blished  in  1858,  and  published  daily  by  Messrs.  Bobinson 
A  Yause;  and  the  'Natal  Golonist,'  published  thrice  a 
week  by  James  P.  Davis  &  Sons.    Maritzburg  has  the 
*  Natal  Witness,'  established  in  1645,  published  three 
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times  a  week  bj  Messrs.  Davis  &  Sons ;  ihe  *  Times  of 
Natal,'  established  in  1864,  published  thrioe  a  week 
by  Messrs.  Keith  &  Co.;  and  the  'Natal  MercantOe 
Advertiser/  established  in  1868,  published  daQj  hy 
Messrs.  Davis  &  Sons. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  '  Government  Gasette ;' 
the  'IJmgaba,'  published,  in  the  Zulu  language,  hj 
T.  L.  Gullingworth ;  and  the  '  Monthly  Natal  Templar.' 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  proportion  generally  made  use  o^  in  comparing 
Dutch  and  English  weight,  is  92  lbs.  Dutch  to  100  Iba. 
English ;  the  true  rate  is  considered  to  be  91'80  Dntcli. 
to  100  lbs.  English,  or  advoirdupois. 

The  muid  is  sometimes  usea  as  a  com  measure ;  it 
is  equal  to  three  imperial  bushels ;  four  schepels  are  a 
muid. 

A  schepel  is  4|  inches  square  by  8^  deep. 

The  weight  of  a  muid  of  oats  is  105  lbs. ;  barley, 
104  lbs. ;  wheat,  beans,  peas,  and  mealies  (or  maize), 
180  lbs. 

The  anm  contains  16  gallons,  the  quarter-cask  28 
gallons,  and  the  hogshead  54  gallons. 

Banks  and  Pnblid  Compaaiet. 

The  Natal  Bank,  Pietermaritzburg  —  Branoh  at 
Durban. 

Standard  Bank  of  British  Sonth  AMca^  Pieter- 
maritzburg. 

Oriental  Bank. 

Bank  of  South  Africa. 

Natal  Government  Savings  Bank. — ^Deposits  received 
at  the  Treasury,  Maritzburg,  and  at  the  offices  of  the 
resident  Magistrates  of  districts. 

Natal  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Natal  Permanent  Building,  Loan,  and  Investment 
Association. 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization  Company. 

Natal  Boating  Company. 

Waterloo  Estate  Company  (Limited). 

Natal  Electric  Telegraph  Company. 

Natal  Railway  Company. 
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Information  on  VataL 

The  foIlowiDg  are  some  of  the  sonrces  of  information  UTIL 
on  Natal: — Dr.  Mann's  'Emigrant's  Guide/  published 
bj  Lookwood  &  Co.;  Mr.  Robinson's  'Notes  on  Natal;* 
*The  Natal  Almanac,'  published  by  P.  Davis  &  Son, 
Maritzbnrg;  Holden's  *  History  of  Natal; '  and  Mr.  Henry 
Brooks's  *  Natal,'  edited  by  Dr.  Mann,  a  valuable  and 
interesting  worl^  just  published. 

Emigration. 

The  Colony  of  Natal  is  represented  in  London  by 
an  Emigration  Agency  at  5  West  Street,  Finsbuiyy 
B.C.,  and  the  following  particulars  are  issued  at  the 
office: — 

The  Gk>vemment  of  Natal  grant  free  passages  to  the 
Colony  to  married  and  single  artisans,  mechanicsi  and 
farm  labourers,  also  to  single  domestic  servants. 

Lodging  and  rations  for  the  space  of  seven  days  from 
date  of  landing  in  the  Colony  are  provided,  free,  for  all 
emigrants,  but  no  other  assistance  whatever  is  rendered 
by  the  Gk)vemment,  nor  are  emigrants  bound  in  any 
way  as  to  what  employers  they  may  choose. 

All  applicants  must  state  their  name  and  age  in 
full,  as  also  that  of  their  wives  and  children  (if  any), 
and  forward  references  where  enquiries  may  be  made 
as  to  respectability,  &o. 

Should  the  application  be  accepted,  due  notice  will 
be  gi^en  to  the  intending  emigrant  of  the  date  upon 
which  he  can  embark,  as  flJso  the  place  of  embarkation, 
and  other  necessary  particulars. 

Names  and  addresses  must  be  written  in  full  and 
legibly. 

Applications  for  forms  and  further  particulars  to  be 
made,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Emig^tiott 
Agent  for  Natal,  6  West  Street^  Finsbnzy,  Ix>ndont 
£.0. 
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ORAVOB  VBXB  8IAXBL 

MIMEfllB  Th«  Oittnge  Free  State,  or,  as  it  is  more  fxeqaeaOf 
W*n      oalled,  the  Free  State,  is  the  older  cxf  the  two  r^mUioe 
Histor7of    wbioh  fill  SO  large  a  s|9ace  in  the  interior  of  SoqUi 
Fne  State.   Africa.  The  history  of  this  territory — ^its  first  settlement 
by  emigrant  Dat(ui  formers,  its  snbjection  to  Britisih 
sovereignty,  its  abandonment  by  the  British  Gorem- 
ment,  its  independence,  its  wars  with  the  Basatoe,  and 
its  diepate  with  the  British  Gbyemment  over  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Diamond  Fields — is  not  withont  int^est ;  but 
in  these  pages  events  can  only  be  chionioled  and  not 
discussed  or  described  in  detaiL 

It  was  in  1836— not  lonff  after  the  abo]itioi&  of 
slaveiT,  and  abont  the  time  wat  the  reversal  br  Lord 
Olenelgof  Sir  Benjamin  D*IJrban*8  policy,  after  the  war 
of  1835,  was  announced — ^tbat  large  bodies  of  Dateh 
farmers  resolved  to  qnit  a  country  the  government  of 
which  was  so  little  to  their  taste.    In  September  of  that 
year  they  waited  upon  Lieat.-Govemor  Stockenstrom, 
at  IJitenhage,  and  learnt  from  him  that  there  was  no 
legal  or  political   impediment  to  their  contemplated 
movement.   In  1S37  tiie  great  migration  began.     Sell- 
ing their  lands  and  much  of  their  property  for  a  song, 
hundreds,  then  tens  of  hundreds,  of  the  Dutch  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  eastern  districts  set  out  for  the  at  that  time 
unfamiliar  country  north  of  ^e  Oranoe.     It  is  said  that 
at  least  6,000  emigrants  crossed  the  nver  on  foot,  horse- 
back, and  wagon.     One  of  the  leaders  of  the  band  was 
Pieter  Retief,  whose  fate  is  recorded  in  the  story  of 
Natal.     Before  quitting  their  native  country  they  enu* 
merated  the  causes  of  their  departure,  as  follows :— - 
^  Unrestrained  vagrancy,  pecuniary  losses  sustained  by 
the  sla\e  emancipation,  wholesale  plunder  by   Kaffirs 
and  Hottentots,  desolating  and  ruining  the  frontier  divi- 
sions;  and  the  unjustiOable  odium  cast  upon  the  inhabi- 
ants  by  interested  persons  whose  testimony  is  believed 
in  England  to  the  exclusion  of  all  evidence  in  their 
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faronr.*    Many  of  ihese  emigrants  found  their  way  to 
Natal  and  the  regions  beyond  the  Vaal,  but  larg^  nnm*.      fflTE 
bers  settled  down  on  the  wide  plains  immediately  north 
of  the  Orange,  and  laid  the  foondations  of  the  present 
Free  Sfcate. 

For  a  few  years  the  emi^rrants  were  left  to  themselves. 
The  British  Goyemment  did  not  at  once  follow  them 
over  the  Orange  or  attempt  to  assert  any  authority  over 
them  or  the  land  on  which  they  had  settled.  In  1842, 
however,  Mr.  Justice  Mensies,  one  of  the  Jndgres  of  the 
Cape  Ck)lony,  who  at  that  time  was  on  oironit  at  Goles« 
berg,  twenty  miles  from  an  Orange  Biver  drift,  had  it 
faronght  to  his  notice  that  the  Boers  were  about  to  assert 
their  independence  by  the  erection  of  a  monument  of 
sovereignly  over  the  new  land.  He  at  once  crossed  the 
river,  told  the  puzzled  people  that  they  were  still  British 
subjects,  and  proclaimed  the  territory  to  the  25^  S.  lat. 
and  22^  E.  long,  to  be  subject  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  England  in  all  things.  This  act,  however,  which  was 
performed  in  October,  was  disallowed  in  November  by 
Sir  George  Napier,  the  Governor  of  the  Gape.  About 
the  same  time,  however,  British  troops  were  marched  to 
the  north,  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  Boers,  per* 
plexed  to  know  their  true  position.  In  1845  a  little  war 
arose  between  the  emigrants  and  the  Griquas ;  and  as 
there  was  a  treaty  of  alHanoe  between  that  hibe  and  the 
British  Government,  troops  were  sent  up  to  kero  the 
peace.  In  1848  Governor  and  General  Sir  Harry  Smith 
proclaimed  Her  Majesty's  sovereignty  o^er  the  territory 
from  the  Orange  to  the  Vaal.  This,  however,  was  not 
done  until  the  battle  of  Boomplats,  on  the  22nd  of  July, 
had  shown  that  the  Boers  were  willing  to  fight  for  their 
independence.  On  the  defeat  of  the  emigrants  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Sovereignty,  as  the  country  was 
sometimes  called,  a  large  body  of  them  under  Pretorius 
crossed  the  Vaal  Biver  and  founded  the  South  African 
Republic  of  the  Transvaal.  In  1854,  at  the  Orange 
Biver  Convention,  Sir  George  Clerk,  acting  as  Commis- 
sioner for  Her  Majesty's  Government,  abandoned  the  ^^^^ 
territory  which  six  years  before  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  the  Soy»i 
proclaimed  to  be  British,  and  transferred  the  government  nignty. 
to  certain  representatives  of  the  inhabitants.  This  aot 
has  ever  been  considered  by  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  to 
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have  been  unworthy  tbe  British  GoverDment  and  hi- 
jnrions  to  the  general  interests  of  South  Africa.  In 
1868,  after  a  long  straggle  with  the  Basntos,  a  large 
tract  of  Basntoland  was  added  to  the  Free  State,  and,  ai 
an  earlier  date,  some  of  the  territory  oocnpied  by  Adam 
Kok  and  his  section  of  the  Griqnas  had  heen  annexed 
nnder  arrangements  with  the  British  Government.  In 
1867  the  territoxy  now  known  as  Griqnaland  West  was 
found  to  be  rich  in  diamonds,  and  the  Free  State,  claim- 
ing a  large  portion  of  it  on  both  sides  the  Vaal,  placed  a 
magistrate  and  commissioner  at  Pniel,  as  also  snbee- 
qnently  at  Du  Toit's  Pan,  and  for  some  time  exerciaed 
jurisdiction  in  those  parts.  The  Ghnqna  chief  Waterboer, 
however,  declared  that  the  land  was  in  his  right,  and, 
after  some  attempts  at  settlement,  ceded  his  claimB  to 
the  British  Gt)vemment. 

In  1871,  on  October  27,  Griqnaland  West  was  pro* 
claimed  British  territory,  and  the  Free  State  ma^istrateB 
withdrew  under  protest.  The  Free  State  continued  to 
claim  a  part  of  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  in  May  1876  the 
President,  Mr.  Brand,  visited  England  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  sacceeded  in  making 
an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  dispute. 

With  varying  fortunes  the  Free  State  has  reached  a 
position  of  fair  prosperity,  especially  during  the  presi- 
dency of  His  Honour  Mr.  John  Brand,  who  hafi  filled 
the  office  of  Chief  of  the  State  for  nearly  fifteen  yean 
with  great  efficiency. 

The  Free  State  contains  an  area  of  about  70,000 
sqaare  miles.  It  is  about  300  miles  from  tbe  southern- 
most bend  of  the  Orange  Biver  to  the  point  in  the  north 
at  which  the  Elip  Biver  runs  into  tbe  Yaal,  and  about 
250  miles  from  Jacob's  Drift,  on  the  west,  across  which 
Griqnaland  West  is  entered,  to  Bezuidenhout's  Pass, 
on  the  east,  which  is  one  of  the  gateways  into  Natal. 
These  are  the  two  longest  lines  the  coantry  presents  for 
length  and  breadth  respectively.  The  State  is  an  oval 
in  shape,  and  is  nearly  1,000  miles  in  circumference.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable 
country  in  size.  Its  boundaries  are  as  follows : — On  the 
north,  the  Ellip  Biver  and  the  Yaal,  which  separate  ifc 
from  the  Transvaal ;  on  the  west,  the  Vaal  and  a  line 
from  the  Platberg  to  Bamah,  which  divide  it  irom  tliA 
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Transvaal  and  Griqnaland  West ;  on  the  sonth  by  the  0RM8E  FRfC 
OraDge  River,  which  separates  it  from  the  Cape ;  and       ^TATE 
on  the  east  by  the  Galedon  Biver  and  the  Drakenberg, 
which  divide  it  from  British  Basntoland  and  Natal. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  the  Free  Inland. 
State  is  wholly  an  inland  conntry.  Its  nearest  point  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  is  at  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The 
point  at  which  the  Orange  Biver  leaves  it  is,  in  a  direct 
line,  abont  500  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is 
thos  wholly  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sonth  Africa. 

The  Free  State  is  part  of  the  tableland  of  Sonthem  Natural 
Africa.  On  its  eastern  side  are  the  Drakenberg  and  <<Batiire8. 
Malnti  ranges,  in  the  former  of  which  one  point,  the 
Mont  anz  Sources,  reaches  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet. 
From  this  rim,  the  average  height  of  which  is  about 
6,000  feet,  the  Free  State  descends  in  more  or  less  gentle 
slopes  and  vast  plains  towards  the  Yaal  and  the  Orange 
the  general  level  being  abont  5,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  '  flats '  of  the  Free  State  are  characteristic  features 
of  the  country.  Wide  stretches  of  grass  land  appear  to 
be  without  bound  bnt  the  distant  horizon.  Occasionally 
there  are  undulations,  and,  in  some  parts,  conical  hills, 
the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  large  and  rounded 
stones.  Yexy  little  wood  or  bush  appears  anywhere, 
except  along  the  winding  river  lines.  Great  herds  of 
deer  graze  npon  the  nnfenced  lands,  and  are,  at  certain 
parts  of  the  year,  to  be  seen  close  to  every  road. 

The  air  of  ihe  Free  State  is  remarkable  for  its  Climata 
dryness.  This  arises  from  the  surroundings  of  the 
country.  On  the  side  towards  the  Indian  Ocean  the 
Drakenberg  hems  it  in  and  receives  on  its  lofty  eastern 
slopes  the  moisture  which  the  easterly  winds  would 
otherwise  bear  to  it.  The  Stormberg  range,  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  acts  in  the  same  way  on  the  sonthem  side 
of  the  plateau ;  while  to  the  north-west  and  on  the 
west  are  the  arid  and  snnbnmt  wastes  of  the  Kalahari 
desert.  One  result  of  this  environment  is  the  frequency 
of  droughts,  another  is  a  suitability  of  climate  to  espeoitd 
forms  of  chest  disease.  The  elevated  position  of  the 
oonntry  has  also  its  share  in  making  the  Free  State  one 
of  the  healthiest  parts  of  the  world.  Dr.  J.  A.  Boss, 
late  physician  to  the  Newry  Infirmary  and  Fever 
Hospital,  who  has  recently  visited  Sonth  Africa  for  his 
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MAMI  niE  Itoftltb  and  pablisbed  the  results  of  his  enquiries,  says  $ 
STITI       *I  have  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  South  Afn€% 

'^——^  possibly  because  I  Icnow  it ;  but  even  that  is  a  testimo- 
nial»  for  how  often,  on  examination,  do  we  find  that, 
oonoeming  climates,  as  concerning  other  things,  we  haye 
been  building  castles  in  the  air.  I  know  what  good  has 
been  effected  by  it.  Europeans  who  have  resided  in  the 
Gape  Colony  speak  highly  of  its  climate,  yet  the  colonists 
themselves  consider  the  Free  State  much  superior,  and 
send  their  invalids  there.'  In  another  place  he  aUudes 
to  a  case  'remarkably  illustrating  the  superiority  of  the 
hiU  elvmaie  of  South  Africa — ^that  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  tried  Australia  without  relief,  but  who  recovered  at 
Bloemfontein,  the  chief  town  of  the  Free  State.  Many 
years  afterwards  he  returned  to  England,  and  again 
Decame  affected,  but  recovered  after  going  back  to  his 
African  home,  where  he  now  lives,  and  enjoys  good 
health.'  In  winter  the  cold  is  sometimes  severe,  and  in 
summer  heavy  thunder-storms  occasionally  occur. 

BivoB.  The  Free  State  is  almost  surrounded  by  rivers.     The 

Klip,  a  little  tributary  of  the  Yaal,  the  Yaal  itself,  the 
Orange,  and  the  Galedou,  form  quite  five-sixths  of  its 
boundary-line.  With  the  exception  of  the  Caledon, 
which  flows  into  the  Orange,  the  streams  which  traverse 
the  State  run  from  the  Drakenberg  and  the  Malutia,  on 
its  eastern  side,  into  the  Yctal,  on  the  west  and  north* 
west.  These  are,  the  Wilge,  the  Yalsh,  the  Sand,  the 
Yet,  the  Modder,  and  the  Beit.  They  are  not  navi- 
gable, and  at  present  are  bat  little  used  in  irrigation.  In 
the  dry  season  all  of  them  can  be  forded,  and  some  of 
them  have  then  but  little  water.  During  the  rainy  season 
they  are  deep  and  rapid,  makiug  travelling  difficult,  as 
there  is  not  at  present  a  bridge  over  any  one  of  them. 
Reservoirs  for  saving  water  are  common  features  of  the 
homesteads,  and  without  them  farming  operations  conld 
not  well  be  carried  on. 

Population.  No  census  has  at  any  recent  time  been  iaken  of  the 
Free  Sfate,  hence  but  little  can  be  said  with  accuracy 
about  population  and  many  other  subjects  of  interest. 
Some  years  ago  rough  returns  showed  that  there  were 
about  13,000  whites  and  7,000  blacks  in  the  land,  but 
those  numbers  are  &r  below  any  adequate  estimate  of 
present  numbers.    There  are  probably  45,000  persona  in 
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tfaeState,mOTetLanone-lialf  being  of  European  deseent.   IIMKnill 
The  whites  are  Datch,  English,  and  German ;  and  the       ^*Tt 
bUicks  are  Bechonnan,  Hottentots,  Baentoe,  Koranas, 
Bnthmen,  and  represeniatiyes  of  misoellaneons  Sonth 
Afirican  tribes. 

The  chief  articles  of  production  are  wool  and  aeri-  Pkodaetib 
cnltaral  produce.  The  Free  State  is  at  present  a  gracing 
country,  and  sheep  are  herded  in  flocks  on  ereiy  &rm. 
Each  homestead  has  its  orchard  and  yegetable  garden, 
in  which  peaches,  grapes,  melons,  oranges,  and  figs  are 
grown;  and  enclosed  ploughed  lands  for  grain  and 
forage  are  common.  Cattle  are  kept  for  draught,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrismith  especially  horses 
are  bred  with  success.  The  territory  about  the  Caledon, 
conquered  from  the  Basntos  in  the  last  war,  is  good  for 
agriculture.  Land  throughout  the  State  is  rising  in  Land 
Talae,  and  is  likely  to  do  so,  as  there  is  no  longer  any  Pii^^ 
portion  left  unowned.  Prices  vary,  of  course,  according 
to  position  in  relation  to  markets  and  ports,  and  also 
according  to  quality.  The  cheapest  farms  are  on  the 
north-west  side.  In  May  1875,  28,810  acres  were  sold 
in  lots  for  11,9432. ;  one  lot  of  4,400  acres  was  sold  at 
10s.  the  acre,  and  another  of  6,000  acres  for  the  same 
price.  Another  good  &rm  went  for  6«.  9d.  the  acre,  and 
another  for  78,  6d.  A  short  time  ago  these  propeorties 
were  considered  to  be  all  but  useless  to  the  grazier,  as  it 
was  covered  with  large  game.  One-seventh  of  the 
purchase-money  was  paid  down  at  once,  and  the  re- 
mainder stood  at  interest  for  short  dates. 

Amongst  the  mineral    products  of  the  Free  State  Ifiiiari^ 
are  diamonds,  garnets,  and  other  precious  stones.    The 
chief  diamond  centre  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Fauresmith,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  meet  the  scarcity  of  wood  an  annual 
reward  is  about  to  be  offered  for  the  encouragement  of      • 
tree-£pnowing ;  and  indications  of  coal  are  attracting  the 
attention  of  Government. 

The  Free   State  is  a  republic.     Its  President  is  G<ma^ 
elected  every  four  years.    The  Legislature  is  named  the  "■•■^^ 
Yolksraad,  which  consists  of  members  returned  by  the 
electoral  districts  into  which  the  country   is  divided. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  presided  over  by  tbi*ce  judges,  a 
chief  and  two  puisnes,  who  administer  Boman-Datoh 
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IRA16E  FREE  law.  Every  district  has  its  magistrate.  The  roTeinie 
^T*TE  of  the  Free  State  for  1874  was  103,092Z.  and  the  ex. 
penditure  95,6832.  Some  time  hack  the  Gt>Yenuii0iit 
issued  notes  to  the  amonnt  of  100,0002^  quite  one-half  of 
which  has  heen  paid  off,  and  the  balance  will  shortly  be 
redeemed.  As  the  ezporfcs  and  imports  of  the  State  pass 
through  the  Gape  and  Natal  ports,  and  are  included  in 
the  returns  for  those  colonies,  and  as  no  drawback  is 
made  to  the  Free  State  for  its  contribution  to  the 
colonial  custom  dues,  it  is  impossible  to  gpive  any  state- 
ment of  its  commercial  position.  It  no  doubt  sends 
away  large  quantities  of  wool,  and  consumes  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  British  merchandise. 

The  prevailing  religious  denomination  in  the  Free 
State  is  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church.  The  Church  of 
England  is,  however,  represented  by  a  Bishop  and  a  oonL- 
plete  ecclesiastical  and  educational  organisation.  The 
Wesleyans  have  several  mission  stations  and  churches, 
and  other  British  societies  are  represented.  At  the 
capital  there  is  a  High  School  of  good  repute,  in  which 
English  is  taught  as  well  as  Dutch.  In  1874  a  som  of 
18,000Z.  was  ezpeuded  on  education  out  of  the  public 
funds,  of  which  300Z.  was  paid  for  a  first-class  girls' 
school,  and  4,652Z.  for  district  and  parish  schools  and 
itinerant  teachers.  The  Postmaster- General  has  reported 
that  in  1874, 193,789  letters,  175,768  newspapers,  and 
8,976  books  were  received,  and  207,345  letters,  153,533 
newspapers,  and  6,505  book  parcels  were  despatched. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  at  Bloemfontein,  each  of 
which  divides  its  columns  equally  between  the  two  Ian- 
guages — English  and  Dutch.  The  ofGlcial  and  general 
language  of  the  country  is  Dutch. 

DiTidoiiB.  The  Free  State  is  divided  into  the  following  districts : 


PfMtaL 


1.  Bloemfonteiii 

2.  Boshof 
8.  Winburg 
4.  Kronstadt 
6.  SmilhHeld 

6.  Rouxville 

7.  Harrismith 


8.  Bethlehem 

9.  Fauresmith 

10.  PhilippoliB 

11.  Bethulie 

12.  Jacobsdal 
18.  Lady  Biand 


Pniel,  in  Griqualand  West,  is  also  claimed  by  the 
Free  State  as  one  of  its  districts,  and  in  1870  and  1871 
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a  magistrate,  who  was  also  a  commissioner,  was  resident  OMIBE  FREE 
there  and  exercised  jarisdiction.  STITE 

The  chief  towns  of  the  Free  State  are  Bloemfontein,  Towim. 
the  capital ;  Bethnlie,  or  the  Orange  River  drift  of  the 
Bnrghersdorp  (Cape)  route  to  the  interior ;  Philippolis, 
abont  20  miles  north  of  Botha's  drift,  on  the  Golesberg 
(Cape)  route ;  Smithfield,  about  the  same  distance  north 
of  the  Aliwal  North  drift ;  Faaresmith  and  Jaoobsdal,  on 
ihe  direct  Golesberg  road  to  the  Diamond  Fields ;  Bed- 
dersbuiff,  on  the  direct  Aliwal  North  road  to  the  Diamond 
Fields ;  Harrismith,  close  to  the  Natal  border;  Winbnrg, 
half- way  between  Bloemfontein  and  the  Transvaal  bonn. 
dary ;  Boshof  and  Brandford,  on  the  west  side ;  Ladj 
Brand,  Wepener,  and  Ficksboxg,  in  the  territory  taken 
from  the  Basutos ;  and  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  and 
Kronstadt. 

Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Free  State,  is  one  Bloemfon- 
of  the  most  thriving  of  South  African  towns.  It  is  ^^^ 
pleasantly  situated,  and  has  an  attractive  appearance. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Government  and  the  head-quarters  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  judicial,  educational,  and  commercial 
as  well  as  political  institutions  of  the  State.  The  Presi« 
dent  of  the  Bepublic,  the  chief  clergy  of  the  Dutch  Be« 
formed  Church,  the  Bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Ghurch|  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Public  Prosecutor,  and 
the  professors  of  the  College  School  reside  in  the  town. 
The  sessions  of  the  Yolksraad  are  held  there.  It  has  a 
well-attended  morning  market  and  a  joint-stock  bank. 
It  numbers  six  churches,  a  college,  two  large  hotels, 
three  billiard-rooms,  and  about  forty  stores  and  shops. 
The  Anglican  Bishop,  Dr.  Webb,  has  established  a 
sisterhood  of  English  ladies  in  the  town  for  various 
ecclesiastical,  educational,  and  benevolent  purposes,  and 
he  is  now  arranging  for  a  sanatorium  for  consumptives. 
Bloemfontein  has  long  been  held  in  the  highest  repute  as 
a  place  of  health  for  consumptive  patients.  House-rent 
is,  however,  high,  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
vegetables  are  scarce  and  dear.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  April  1876  market  prices,  taken  from  the  local  paper ; 
Quinces,  3s.  to  3«.  6d,  per  100;  figs,  6d.  to  9d,  per 
lot;  apples,  9(2.  to  1«.  6d.  per  lot;  carrots,  Sd,  to  9d, 
per  bunch ;  beet,  2d,  to  9<2.  per  bunch ;  turnips,  3d,  to 
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MMIBEFREE  6(2.  per  bnncli ;  cabbage,  6<2.  to  1«.  6(2.  each ;  canliflowen, 
CT*TE  1^.  to  2s.  6d.  each  ;  pumpkinB,  1*.  6d.  to  2*.  each  ;  water 
melons,  Sd.  to  Is,  each ;  sweet  melons,  Gd.  to  Is,  6cL 
each ;  mealies,  6d,  to  Is.  per  lot ;  beans,  Sd.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  lot ;  peas,  Is.  Sd.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lot ;  radishes,  Sd.  to 
6d.  per  bnnch ;  lettuce,  lid.  per  lot ;  butter,  Is.  6d.  to 
8«.  3d.  per  lb. ;  dry  peaches,  9d,  per  lb. ;  tobacco,  9d. 
per  lb. ;  fowls.  Is,  2d.  to  2s.  each ;  ducks,  2s.  Sd.  to  3«. 
each ;  turkeys,  bs.  6d.  to  Ss.  6d.  each ;  mealies,  11«.  to 
14«.  per  bag ;  wheat,  14«.  to  lbs.  per  bag ;  Kaffir  com, 
iOs.  od.  to  12s.  6d.  per  beg ;  potatooi,  7s.  to  Us.  per  bag; 
ffrapes,  2s.  6d.  to  4«.  per  lot;  forage  ^  to  S^^  P^'^ 
bundle ;  wood,  40«.  to  100«.  per  load. 

Live  stock.  The  following  list  of  live  stock  prices  ia  from  a  re* 
cent  report  of  a  sale  in  the  district  of  Harrismith :  The 
horses  realised  from  lOZ.  up  to  332.  each ;  sheep,  to  take 
not  less  than  50  and  not  more  than  500,  from  10s.  to 
17s.  6d.  Breeding  cattle  fetched  from  6{.  to  12Z.; 
draught  oxen,  from  71.  10s.  to  112.  10«. ;  half-Angora 
goats,  lbs. 

Boadi.  The   levels  of  the  Free  State  render  road-making 

comparatively  easy,  but  an  expenditure  on  bridges  ia 
very  necessary.  Punts  are  found  at  some  of  the  drifts. 
Provision  has  been  made  by  the  Gape  Parliament  for  the 
construction  of  four  bridges  over  the  Orange  River.  The 
State  has  not  as  yet  been  brought  into  telegraphic  com. 
mnnication  with  either  the  Cape  or  Natal.  Passenger 
oarts  run  between  Bloemfontein,  the  Diamond  Fields,  aod 
Port  Elizabeth.  The  Free  State  has  a  regular  postal 
service  in  connection  with  the  three  neighbouring  colo- 
nies and  the  Transvaal. 

Govern-  The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Gbvemment  and 

"«"'•  Executive  Council:— His  Honour  J.  H.  Brand,  Esq., 

President.  Official  members  :  His  Honour  the  Presidenti 
Chairman,  the  Landdrost  of  Bloemfontein,  the  Secretai^ 
to  Government.  Unofficial  members :  M.  Steyn,  J.  J. 
Venter,  F.  W.  Salzmann,  H.  Broecker,  Seoretaxy;  Chief 
JuBtioe,  F.  Beits,  Esq. 
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THE  TRAHSTAAL. 

Thi  Transvaal,  formerly  tbe  Sontli  Afrioan  Bepnblio,    TRftlSfUL 

more  generally  called  *  The  TraDsvaal  Bepnblio/  to  dis-  zr 

tiiig;ni8b  it  from  the  other  republic  in  Sonth  Africa,  t^^^mL 
traces  back  its  origin  to  the  great  northern  migration  of 
the  Dutch  frpm  the  Cape  Colony  in  18S6.  The  causes 
and  effects  of  this  remarkable  movement  have  akeady 
been  described  in  the  chapters  on  Natal  and  the  Free 
State.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that,  unlike  the 
Free  State,  the  Transvaal  was  at  no  time  claimed  or 
occupied  as  British  territory.  Its  founders  were  British 
subjects,  but  as  early  as  1852  the  country  in  which  they 
had  settled  was  acknowledged  to  be  an  independent 
state.  This  was  done  at  the  Sand  Biver  Convention 
held  in  that  year,  and  to  which  the  representatives  of 
the  British  Oovemment  and  the  Bepublic  were  the  con^ 
tracting  parties.  The  progress  of  the  country  since 
that  time  has  been  remarkable,  almost  every  year  adding 
some  new  evidence  of  its  great  and  various  wealth.  The 
recent  discovery  of  gold  fields  on  its  eastern  side  has 
increased  its  importance  and  attracted  to  it  the  attention 
of  emigrants  and  capitalists.  In  1875  the  President  of 
the  Bepublic,  his  Honour  Dr.  Thomas  Burgers,  visited 
Europe,  and  entered  into  aritingements  with  the  Portu- 
guese Government  and  a  company  in  Holland  for  the 
construction  of  a  line  of  railway  between  Delagoa  Bay, 
a  Portuguese  possession  on  the  East  Coast,  and  Pretoria. 
The  Portuguese  customs  tariff  at  Lorenzo  Marques,  in 
Delagoa  Bay,  has  been  modified  to  favour  the  commerce 
of  the  Transvaal.  At  various  times  the  boundaries  of 
this  State  have  been  modified,  and  in  some  instances  the 
changes  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  dispute,  now 
with  some  native  neighbour,  now  with  the  sister  Be* 
public,  and  now  with  the  British  Oovemment,  as  pro- 
tector of  native  interests  or  as  arbitrator ;  but,  as  the 
cases  are  complicated  and  some  of  them  are  still  unde- 
cidedi  it  has  been  thought  better  to  pass  them  by  in  this 
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TRAISVML  sketcli,  which  is  intended  chieflj  to  be  descripti'Te  of 
existing  conditions. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  ihe  infant  Republic  bad  a  some- 
what chequered  career.  The  principles  of  finance  were 
not  properly  understood,  and  the  state  entered  into 
liabilities  which  might  have  taxed  the  energies  and 
credit  of  a  much  more  flourishing  country.  In  1876 
war  was  declared  againt  Sekukuni,  a  rebel  chief,  resi- 
dent within  the  limits  of  the  territory ;  but  he  could 
not  be  conquered  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  President  Burgers  and 
his  Executive  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  affairs 
with  heavy  claims  to  meet  on  all  sides,  but  with  an 
empty  treasury,  and  the  Bepnblio  was  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  bankraptoy,  when,  on  April  12,  1877,  at  Pre- 
toria, Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  armed  with  the  neces- 
sary authority  from  the  English  Gk>vemment,  annexed 
the  country  as  British  Territory.  The  change  was 
welcomed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  intelligent 
of  the  inhabitants. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  events  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  annexation  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  '  Handbook  to  the  Transvaal.' 
Area  and  The  following  statement  of  the  limits  and  area  of 

boundary,  q^q  Transvaal  is  general,  and  not  intended  to  be  authori- 
tative on  any  boundary  question  in  dispute.  Its  northern 
line  approaches  22°,  and  its  southern  passes  beyond 
28°  south  latitude.  Its  extreme  eastern  point  over- 
laps 82°,  and  its  extreme  western  point  extends  to 
about  25°  east  longitude.  The  range  of  the  territory 
is,  therefore,  oonsiderable,  stretching  over  six  degrees  of 
latitade,  and  seven  of  longitude.  It  will  be  seen,  also, 
that  it  passes  to  the  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Caprioom. 
The  northern  boundary  is  the  Limpopo,  which  forms  also 
part  of  its  western  frontier  line.  The  southern  boundary 
IS  the  Yaal  and  the  Buffalo.  On  the  east  is  an  irree^nlar 
line  beginning  at  about  the  junction  of  the  32nd  mendian 
with  the  22nd  parallel,  and  curving  inwards  as  it  passes 
to  the  south,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  the 
Lobomba  range.  On  the  west  is  the  Hart  river,  which 
runs  southward  into  the  Yaal,  the  Nuoguare  river,  which 
runs  northward  into  the  Limpopo,  and  a  line  between 
the  sources  of  those  streams,  skirting  the  Kalahari 
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desert    The  territories  adjacent  to  the  Transvaal  are    TMISVMI 

Griqaaland  West   (the  Diamond  Fields),  the  Orange  

Free  State,  and  Natal,  on  the  sooth ;  Znlnland,  AmA- 
tonga  and  Amaswaziland,and  the  Portuguese  settlements, 
on  the  east ;  various  native  districts  on  the  north ;  and 
on  the  west  the  country  of  the  Batlapins,  Barolong, 
and  Bamongwato.  The  area  of  the  Transvaal  is  esti- 
mated to  be  120,000  square  miles.  The  greatest  distance 
from  point  to  point  is  that  from  the  driqualand  West 
boundary  to  the  junction  of  the  Shashi,  a  length  of 
about  500  miles.  From  the  junction  of  the  Buffalo  with 
the  Blood  river,  on  the  Natal  side,  to  the  Shashi  is  425 
miles.  From  the  Yaal,  where  the  Wilge  joins  it,  to  the 
Shashi  is  320  miles.  The  foregoing  len^hs  are  from 
flonth  to  north.  From  the  boundary  near  Hermansburg, 
on  the  west,  to  the  Leydenberg  boundary,  on  the  east,  is 
about  375  miles. 

No  authentic  census  returns  of  the  Transvaal  are  Popula- 
pnblished,  and  statements  can  only  be  made  in  the  fonn  ^^"^ 
of  estimaies.     The  white  population,  including  the  Gold 
Fields,  is  supposed  to  be  50,000,  while  the  natives  of 
various  tribes  are,  according  to  a  return  recently  ob-  - 
tained  by  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  said  to  be  775,000.  The  whites 
are  chiefly  the  emigrant  farmers  and  their  descendants, 
Gape  (Dutch)  colonists  who  have  since  1852  joined  their 
relatives  and  friends,  some  English,  Hollanders,  and  Ger- 
mans.    The  language  in  common  use  is  the  Dutch,  but 
English  is  spoken  m  the  larger  towns  and  on  the  Gold 
Fields.     The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  the  dominant 
ecclesiastical  institution,  but  the  Anglican  and  Wesleyan 
Churches  have  their  representatives  in  the  Bepublio.  At  institn- 
the  chief  towns  are  to  be  found  schools  at  which  Eng-  tioiu». 
lish  as  well  as  Dutch  is  taught,  commercial  institutions, 
markets,  and  newspapers.     It  will,  however,  be  seen, 
from  a  comparison  of  population  with  area,  that  the 
Transvaal  conditions  of  life  are  generally  rude,  and  that 
much  of  the  country  is  in  its  originally  wild  state,  more 
especially  in  the  regions  remote  from  the  larger  towns 
and  off   the  chief  lines  of  communication.     The  two 
chief  towns — Pretoria  and  Potscherfstroom — are,  how. 
ever,  on  an  equality  in  most  respects  with  the  towns  of 
the  third  class  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  PotBoherfstrooi|i 
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TRAiSVML    is  noted  for  its  agreeable  positdon,  as  will  be  Been  firont 
the  para|grapb8  in  which  it  is  described. 

Poutioo.  The  Transvaal,  like  the  Free  State,  is  entirely  inland 

territory.  Nowhere  does  it  toncb  the  sea,  from  which 
its  nearest  point  is  quite  100  miles.  Like  the  Free  State, 
it  is  also  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sonth  Africa.  It  is, 
however,  nnUke  its  neighbour  in  the  power  of  territorial 
g^wth.  It  is  the  most  northern  of  all  the  States  and 
Colonies  of  Sonth  Africa,  and  between  it  and  the  Zambesi 
there  is  no  hindrance  to  growth  but  the  opposition  to  be 
presented  by  native  tribes,  some  of  which  are  formidable. 
Already  there  are  squatters,  traders,  and  missionary 
stations  beyond  the  Limpopo,  and  a  great  migration  of 
Boers  from  the  Republic  is  now  in  contemplation. 

The  elevation  of  the  country  is  from  5,000  to  7,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  this  account  the 
climate  is  very  healthy,  although  the  temperature,  in 
some  parts  especially,  is  favourable  to  the  prodnction 
of  tropical  plants,  and  the  northern  districts  are  above 
Capricorn.  Being  well  watered  with  numerous  triba- 
tanes  of  the  Yaal,  the  Limpopo,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Mapnta  and  IJmvolosi,  and  above  the  region  of  frequent 
droughts,  this  country  is  the  most  beautafxil  of  the  in- 
terior lands  of  South  Africa.  In  some  parts  it  is  well 
wooded,  almost  everywhere  it  is  green,  and  its  mountain 
forms  are  picturesque.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  fruit- 
fulness,  and  no  less  so  for  its  mineral  wealth.  If  the 
Transvaal  is  fortunate  in  the  public  management  of  its 
affairs  it  will  in  a  veiy  few  years  be  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  parts  of  South  Africa. 

No  scientific  observations  have  been  as  yet  kept  re- 
lative to  the  rain&ll.  The  wet  season  beg^ins  in  Sep- 
tember, and  lasts  till  April,  during  which  months  a 
plentifril  supply  of  rain  falls.  From  May  to  October^ 
during  the  winter  months,  there  is  little  or  no  rain. 

Goymt'  The  Government  of  the  Transvaal  is  unlike  that  of 

meat.  either  of  the  other  colonies.    The  chief  officer  is  the 

Administrator,  and  the  other  members  of  the  executive 
are  the  senior  military  officer  for  the  time  being  in  the 
province,  the  Government  Secretary,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  SecretaTy  for  Native  Affairs,  and  such 
other  persons,  not  exceeding  three  in  number,  as  the 
Governor  may  appoint.      These  form  the  Executive 
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ConncO.    The  Legislative  Assembly  is  composed  of  the    TRMSViUL 

GK>y6mor,  the  Administrator,  the  Chief  Jastioe,   the  

members  of  the  Executive  Oonncil,  and  sach  other 
persons,  not  exceeding  six  at  any  one  time,  as  the 
Goyemor  may  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  of  the 
Assembly  summon  to  be  members. 

The  present  Gteyemor  is  Sir  George  Pomeroy  Colley, 
G.B. ;  the  Administrator  is  Colonel  W.  0.  Lanyon,  CB., 
C.M.G. ;  Gk>yemment  Secretary,  M.  Osborne ;  Secretary 
for  Native  Affairs,  H.  C.  Shepstone;  Attomey-Qeneral, 
—  Morcom ;  Judge  of  the  High  Court  (Chief  Justice), 
L.  G.  Kotze,  LL.B. 

The  revenue  of  the  Territory,  derived  chiefly  from  Bevenue. 
land  sales,  quitrents,  licences,  stamps,  transfer  dueSi 
capitation  tax,  and  Kaffir  tax,  was,  in  1878, 105,1 80Z.,  and 
the  expenditure  152,0002. 10s.  In  1872  the  revenue  was 
only  36,6982.,  and  the  expenditure  33,3212.  The  public 
debt  amounted  in  1874  to  60,0002.,  consisting  of  Govern, 
ment  notes  issued  for  that  amount,  which  is  secured  bj 
1,000  Government  &rms  of  6,000  acres  each.  A  loan 
of  hard  cash  has  been  made  hj  the  Cape  Commercial 
Bank  to  redeem  the  notes,  which  are  now  at  par. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Transvaal  is  remarkable.  ^Ooml 
The  Gold  Fields  of  Leydenburg  and  Marabastad  are  being  ^^^ 
tested  by  actual  mining  operations,  some  of  the  results 
of  which  are  stated  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  Lead  and 
cobalt  are  being  mined  in  considerable  quantities.  Silver 
is  another  valuable  product,  to  which  may  be  added  iron 
and  plumbago,  saltpetre  and  sulphur.  The  lead  works 
established  by  Messrs.  Bray  are  turning  out  that  useful 
article  by  the  ton,  while  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Browne,  of 
Havre  Klep,  reports  the  existence  of  a  splendid  coal  mine 
on  his  farm  near  Pretoria,  and  coal  is  commonly  burnt 
at  some  of  the  townships.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  an  agricultural  show  held  in  Pot- 
Bcherfstroom  in  1876 :  *  We  believe  there  is  no  other 
oonntiy  in  the  whole  world  that  could  have  presented  to 
the  public  gaze  such  a  variety  of  minerals,  &c.,  as  were 
seen  m  the  room  set  apart  for  their  exhibition,  and 
which,  upon  first  entering,  reminded  one  more  of  a 
charming  museum ;  and  all  these  minerals  and  earthy 
substances,  we  are  informed,  were  the  products  of  this 

country.    We  saw  gold,  both  quartz  and  alluvial— not 
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fMilSim  in  nnflll  quantities,  bntponndB  in  weight  coal  hj  the 
ton,  silver,  iron,  lead.  Wedonotknow  whattosajabcmt 
this  last  mineral,  bat  there  it  was,  not  in  small  faunpa,  as 
preyiooslj  exhibited,  bnt  immense  qnantities  of  ore,  and 
molten  bars  bj  the  hundred.' 
Wood.  The  Transvaal  is  in  some  parts  well  wooded,  par- 

ticnlarly  in  the  districts  of  Wakkerstiiom  and  Utrecht, 
also  to  the  north  of  the  Magaliesberg  and  Drakenbeiig 
ranges,  and  i^m  the  25th  degree  of  sonth  latitude. 
Live  stock.  As  a  grazing  country  the  Transvaal  is  unsurpassed 
in  South  Africa.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  thrive  gene- 
rally, and  certain  districts  are  especially  suited  to  one  or 
other  class  of  live  stock.  The  Gape  Colony  receives 
considerable  contributions  to  its  cattle  market  from  this 
iBkyoured  country. 

The  Transvaal  is  considered  to  be  the  granary  of  the 
interior,  being  rich  in  com  land.  It  is  also  favourable 
to  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  as  also  to  almost  all  tzopical 
fruits. 

The  following  list  of  articles  under  which  entries 
were  made  at  a  recent  agricultural  show  in  Potscher€. 
stroom  will  afford  some  evidence  of  the  variety  of  pro- 
ducts  the  country  yields :  Wool,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory, 
white  meal,  mealie  meal,  maize,  oat  hay,  bread,  notatoes, 
apples,  dried  fruit,  butter,  cheese,  tobacco,  gold  quarts, 
alluvial  gold,  silver  ore,  cobalt,  leod  and  lead  ore,  earth 
colours,  plumbago,  ornamental  stone,  umber,  nickel,  iron, 
firewood,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  homed  cattle,  and  poultry. 

The  show  at  which  these  articles  and  animab  were 
exhibited  was  considered  to  be  a  failure,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  many  important  products  from  the  list 

The  following  description  of  the  productive  character 
of  the  various  districts  of  the  Transvaal  has  been  issued 
by  the  authority  of  the  Transvaal  Society  for  Promoting 
.Aigriculture,  Stockbreeding,  and  Industry,  of  which  his 
Honour  Mr.  Bargers,  late  State  President,  is  the  patron. 

IHsirict  of  Potscherfstroom, — The  district  of  Potscherf- 
stroom,  though  the  most  thickly  populated,  possesses 
still  a  number  of  unoccapied  farms  that  may  be  obtained 
from  their  respective  owners  either  on  lease  or  by  pur- 
chase. The  BoU  of  this  district  is  eminently  suited  to 
the  gprowth  of  all  cereals,  of  which  two  crops  may  be 
obtained  in  the  year,  the  culture  of  tobacco,  indigo,  vege- 
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tables  of  all  kinds.  Tine,  froit  and  forest  trees  that  are  THUCTMl 
grown  in  a  temperate  and  semi-tropical  climate,  besides 
which  its  extensive  pastare  lands  of  good  qnalitj  offer 
the  best  facilities  for  the  breeding  of  homed  cattle,  sheep, 
and  Angora  goats ;  most  of  the  farms  are  b'kewise  well 
adapted  for  ostrich  farming  and  for  silk  cnltnre. 

Potscherfstroom,  the  cUef  town  of  the  district,  pos- 
sesses two  printing  offices,  at  which  the  *  Transvaal  Ad* 
^ooate '  and  '  Transvaal  Argns '  are  published  weekly ; 
twenty  general  stores;  three  Dutch  churches;  two  Eng- 
lish churches ;  a  Freemasons'  Lodge,  '  The  Flaming  Star 
of  South  Africa ; '  the  office  of  the  Portuguese  Consul ;  a 
branch  of  the  Cape  Commercial  Bank ;  Referee's  office 
for  the  Northern  Assurance  Company;  a  Gk>vemment 
school  fi>r  instruction  in  the  Dutch  and  English  lan- 
guages ;  several  private  schools  conducted  in  the  English 
tongue ;  a  Beading  Etoom  ;  a  Municipality  ;  the  station 
for  the  passenger  wa^jfgons  between  Cape  Town  and  the 
Leydenbnrg  Gold  Fields  vid  Diamond  Fields,  Where  oon- 
Teyance  to  either  terminus  or  intermediate  stations  can 
be  obtained;  two  public  hotels  and  several  private  houses 
of  accommodation ;  a  brewery,  Ac.,  &o.  Potscherfstroom 
possesses  a  good  trade,  has  an  excellent  daily  market,, 
which  affords  the  best  facilities  for  the  dispo^  of  the 
several  products  of  the  country,  both  at  the  Diamond 
and  Gk>ld  Fields,  from  which  it  is  about  equidistant. 

The  beautiful  Mooi  River  takes  its  source  about  forty 
miles  from  the  town,  where  several  mills  are  already 
erected.  This  and  the  &ct  that  eight  more  are  situated  f^ 
the  north  entrance  to  the  town  that  are  either  already  at 
work  or  in  course  of  construction,  proves  that  the  water 
power  the  town  possesses  in  this  magnificent  stream 
can  be  turned  to  very  great  advantage  by  its  enter- 
prising oitizens. 

Pretoria. — The  suitability  of  the  soil  of  the  Pretoria  Pwtoila 
district  for  agricultural  purposes  and  stock  farming  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Potscherfstroom,  with  this  advan- 
tage, however,  that  the  northern  part  of  this  district, 
by  enjoying  a  warmer  climate,  can  prodace  (besides  the 
different  cereals,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  the  orange  tree) 
also  coffee,  the  sugaroane,  cotton,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  products ;  added  to  which 
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IRAMML    Tarions  mmenJs  have  been  found  in  the  Witwaienfmnd, ' 
"~  and  very  good  coal  on  the  high  tablelands. 

Pretoria  is  the  seat  of  government  and  the  ehief 
town  of  the  district ;  it  poflseseeB  a  printing  office,  froni 
which  are  weekl  j  issned  tiie '  Staats  Cooran^'  or  (Sovem- 
ment  Ghusette,  and  the  'Yolksstem ; '  two  Datoh  charohes  ; 
one  English  church  ;  a  branch  of  the  Cape  Commercial 
Bank ;  a  Freemasons'  Lodge,  ^Aurora;'  a  GK>Temment 
school,  where  the  Dutch  and  English  languages  av» 
taught;  several  public  institutions ;  and  a  public  market^ 
with  a  flourishing  trade.  The  passenger  and  mail  waggons 
pass  through  this  town  on  their  wav  firom  Cape  Town  frid 
the  Diamond  Fields  to  the  Leydentmrg  Gold  Fields. 
BiuteD-  Btutenbvrg, — This  district,  hayinff  ita  chief  town  of 

bius*  the  same  name,  maj  in  truth  be  o&ed  the  Ghkrden  of 

the  Tmnsyaal ;  besides  aU  the  products  of  a  temperate 
dimato  those  of  a  tropi(»J  nature  can  be  cultivated  to 
very  great  advantwe  in  some  parts  of  this  district.  The 
breeding  of  homed  cattle  answers  admirably,  but  all 
parts  of  the  district  are  not  suitable  for  the  breeding  of 
small  stock,  excepting  goats;  Angara  goats  are  most 
likely  to  answer  well.  Various  kinds  of  minerals  have 
been  found  in  the  district.  Bustenburg  has  two  Dutch 
churches,  one  English  church,  and  a  Gk>vemment  schooL 
Lejrdan-  Leydenburg. — See  *  Grold  Fields.'  It  is  in  this  district 

^^>^  that  the  celebrated  Gold  Fields  are  situated.    The  chief 

town  of  the  district  has  the  same  name,  and  has  become 
a  very  lively  place  since  the  discovery  and  working  of 
the  Gold  Fields,  from  which  it  is  situated  at  no  great 
distance ;  it  possesses  a  Datoh  and  English  church,  and 
a  Government  school.  Property  in  this  district  has 
risen  very  considerably  in  vbIuc  of  late,  and  will  pro- 
bably stiu  more  increase. 

The  township  of  Pilgrim's  Best  has  lately  been  pro- 
jected on  these  Fields,  and  already  possesses  a  first-rate 
market.  The  Oold  News  is  published  here  once  a  week ; 
there  are  two  English  churches,  and  several  large  stores, 
two  banks,  and  several  public  institutions.  It  is  distant 
about  150  English  miles  from  Delagoa  Bay,  which  vrill 
ultimately  become  *  The  Port '  for  that  and  other  parte 
of  the  territory. 

The  district  of  Leydenburg  has  ever  been  acknow- 
ledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  districte  for  the  growth  of 
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wheat,  and  for  the  breeding  both  of  homed  cattle  and  TmittML 
small  stock.  The  town  at  present  possesses  a  good 
market,  and  agrioultarista  there  resident  have  fine  pro- 
spects of  snccess.  The  conntry  to  the  north  and  norths 
east  of  the  Gold  Fields  is  eminentlj  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  cojQTee,  the  sugarcane,  cotton,  and  other 
|)it)dDcts  of  the  same  nature. 

Besides  ^old  this  district  is  rich  in  other  minerals, 
bat  is  especially  noted  for  its  coal  beds. 

Marico. — This  district  is  as  well  suited  for  agricnl-  HuIoa. 
tare  as  the  breeding  of  stock ;  for  the  caltore  of  tobacco 
and  indigo,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  the  vine,  orange  and 
forest  trees;  wheat,  mealies,  oats,  barley,  and  other 
cereals ;  the  breeding  of  large  and  small  stock  likewise 
holds  oat  strong  indacements,  as  being  very  profitable. 
On  several  farms  have  been  foond  varions  mineral  ores, 
also  beantifal  slate  slabs  and  good  bnilding  stone;  and 
«hoald  this  district  be  thoropghly  explored  it  bids  £urto 
rival  the  district  of  Rastenbarg  for  minerals. 

Zeerast,  the  chief  town  in  Marico,  though  reoently 
laid  oat,  already  possesses  a  Dutch  church  and  English 
-church  and  school,  a  reading  room,  and  four  general 
.stores :  a  thriving  trade  is  being  carried  on  here,  princi- 
pally with  the  neiglibouriog  powerful  and  opulent  native 
chiefs,  whose  subjects  begin  to  appreciate  the  comforts 
of  civilised  life,  h^ing  brought  in  close  contact  therewith. 
The  position  of  Zeerust  is  a  very  commanding  one,  being 
on  the  high  road  between  the  Diamond  and  Tatan  GK>ld 
Fields. 

Ohristiana  (Bloemkof),  Heidelberg,  WaJckentroom,  Christiaiia. 
and  Utrecht. — ^All  these  districts  have  a  chief  town, 
where  a  thriving  trade  is  carried  on  in  wool,  batter,  and 
hides,  ard  are  besides  well  suited  for  the  breeding  of 
cattle  and  sheep ;  the  last  three  districts  producing  like- 
wise large  quantities  of  grain.  Wakkerstroom  is  spe- 
cially suited  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  and  supplies 
likewise  the  difierant  markets  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State  with  building  timber ;  at  Christiana 
several  diamonds  have  been  found.  Goal  is  plentiful  in 
the  Wakkerstroom  and  Utrecht  districts. 

Waterbergen    and  ZoiUspansbergen. — Besides    being  Waterbw- 
large  grain-producing  districts  a  variety  of  other  pro-  ^  ^^ 
duoe  of  various  kinds  can  be  grown,  such  as  tobacco,  i>e^^e£r°^ 
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•  TMISVML  indigo,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  in  seyeral  parts  coffee. 
The  sugarcane  and  cotton  also  thrive  remarkably  well. 
These  oustricts  still  possess  a  larg^e  number  of  unoccupied 
iaoTDB,  owing  mainly  to  the  former  condition  of  the 
country  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  Gold  Fields; 
these  mcms  having  been  considered  as  too  far  distant 
from  the  then  established  and  most  frequented  markets. 
These  districts  are  without  doubt  rich  in  mineials  and 
various  kinds  of  valuable  woods,  and  the  fiurms  there 
situated,  being  on  the  whole  well  provided  with  timber, 
and  having  an  ample  supply  of  water,  have  a  fine  future 
in  store,  and  offer  to  the  man  of  small  means,  endowed 
with  energy  and  industiy,  a  guarantee  of  success,  whether 
he  be  agriculturist  or  stock  farmer. 

Nijlstroom  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Waterbeigen,  and 
Marabastad  of  the  Zoutspansbergen,  the  last- mentioned 
being  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those 
gold  reefs  where  Mr.  Edward  Batton  has  erected  a 
quartz-cmshing  machine;  both  are  not  far  from  the 
Leydenburg  Odd  Fields. 

NafMtetk, — This  district,  having  a  chief  town  of  the 
same  name,  is  but  of  recent  origin  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  however,  its  success  has  been  unprecedented. 
The  post  and  paaseuffer  waggons  and  the  whole  traffic  to 
the  Leydenburg  (jk)ld  Fields  pass  through  this  town,  in 
consequence  of  which  several  places  of  business  have 
been  started.  Like  all  the  other  chief  towns  of  the  several 
districts  of  the  Territory,  this  town  possesses  a  court 
house,  church,  and  school.  The  district  of  Nasareth 
formerly  constituted  part  of  the  district  of  Leydenburg, 
and  possesses  most  of  the  properties  of  that  district 
in  regard  to  agriculture  and  stock  farming,  as  well  as 
soil. 
Land  Land  prices  in  the  Transvaal  vary  with  the  districts, 

prices.  and  are  governed  by  title,  survey,  distance  from  market, 

and  natural  qualities.  Properties  near  the  larger  towns 
and  of  ascertained  character  command  from  5002.  up 
wards,  according  to  size.  In  the  northern  and  north- 
western districts  large  tracts  of  country  can  be  obtained 
at  6e2.  to  Qd.  the  acre,  and  in  some  instances  less.  But 
purchasers  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  identify  and  use 
their  property.     Surveyed  forms  are  always  to  be  pre- 
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ferred,  as  in  their  case  there  is  no  trouble  about  position    TRtfSIML 
and  boundaries. 

The  price  of  foodstuffs  in  the  Transvaal  is,  in  respect  Food 
to  many  necessary  articles,  ridiculously  high,  considering  P'*<^«* 
tbe  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  climate.  The  cause  of 
this  is  to  be  traced  to  the  difficulties  of  the  labour  market 
and  the  habits  of  the  emigrant  Boers.  The  following  is 
a  statement -of  Potscherfstroom  prices  in  the  months  of 
J'ebruary  and  March : — 

For  the  week  ending  Feb.  10. — Potatoes,  per  muid, 
15«. ;  meal, do.  349.;  Kaffircom,do.l49.;  mealies,  15«. 3d.: 
onions,  do.  9s,  6d. ;  forage,  per  100,  449. ;  firewood,  per 
Joad,  46«. ;  com,  per  muid,  26^. ;  butter,  per  lb.,  Is,  7d, 
tobacco,  do.,  9d, ;  tanned  skins,  each,  6s,  6d, ;  goats,  lOs, 
each ;  oxen,   SI,  each ;  seed  oats,  per  muid,  19s,  6(2. 
brandy,  per  half-aum,  71, 10s. ;  spokes,  6^.  each ;  felleys, 
Is,  6(2.   each;  tongues,  ISs,  each;  yeldshoes,  per  pair, 
7s,  Sd. ;  karrosses,  13^.  6d, ;  biltong,  149.  6d,  per  sack 
eggs,  per  dozen,  I9.  6d,     Thirty-one  waggons. 

Feb.  16  to  23,  1876.— Potatoes,  per  muid,  I69.  6d. 
butter,  per  lb.,   29. ;  brandy,  per  half-aum,   62.   159. 
eggs,  per  dozen,  29. ;  forage,  per  100  bundles,  469.  9d. 
firewood,  per  load,  549.  6d, ;  Kaffir  com,  per  muid,  II9.; 
com,  per  muid,  329. ;  meal,  per  muid,  379. ;  mealies,  per 
muid,  159. ;  cows  and  calves,  162.  159. ;  oxen,  each,  71, 
yellowwood  planks,  149. ;  tobacco,  per  lb.,  10^. ;  salt, 
per  muid,   129. ;  whip-sticks,  each,   29.   6d,     Highest 
prices  only  given.   There  were  nineteen  waggons  on  the 
market. 

March  2  to  8. — Potatoes,  per  muid,  I69. ;  peas, 
per  bucket,  29. ;  cabbages,  each,  9d, ;  tobacco,  per  lb., 
9id, ;  butter,  per  lb.,  29.  6d, ;  eggs,  per  dozen,  29.  5(2. ; 
grapes,  per  lb.,  6(2. ;  raisins,  per  lb.,  8^(2. ;  brandy,  per 
half-aum,  1409. ;  walnuts,  per  lb.,  9-^. ;  mealies,  per  muid, 
149. ;  mealie  meal,  per  muid,  179.  6d, ;  Kaffir  com,  per 
muid,  129.  9(2. ;  meal,  per  muid,  3l9.  (5d. ;  wool,  per 
waggonload,  679.  6d, ;  blesbock  skins,  each,  I9. ;  dried 
apricots,  per  lb.,  9(2.  ;  com,  per  muid,  279.  6(2.  There 
were  twenty-one  waggons  on  the  market.  Highest 
prices  only  g^ven. 

Beef,  per  lb.,  is  quoted  at  3(2. ;  mutton,  5(2. ;  pork, 
9(2. ;  and  flour,  200  lbs.  for  309. 
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The  foUowing  is  a  table  of  distanoes  lelatiiig  to 
places  in  the  TransTaal  and  Uie  neighbonxing  teixi- 
tories: — 


From  Dorlxui  (Natal)  to  Potucherfetroom     • 

„  to  Marabastad  Gdld-fields 

„  to  Lejdenbeig  Qold-fialds 

Delagoa  Bay      to 

Potacher&troom  to 

Pretoria  to 

Capetown  to  Pretoria 


M 
»* 

W 
M 

n 


M 
tl 
H 


419 
680 
43e 
160 

saa 

226 
1.024 


The  projected  lice  of  railway  from  Larenso  Marqnes, 
Delagoa  Bay,  to  the  Transvaal,  is  to  pass  through  the 
Leydenbarg  Gold  Fields.  The  Portnguese  Government 
had  agreed  to  meet  one-half  the  cost  of  the  line  throneh 
its  territory,  which  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  Lombobo 
monntaiDS,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  The  second 
section,  from  the  Portnguese  territory  to  the  point  in  the 
Gold  Fields  at  which  the  terminns  was  fixed,  is  abont 
100  miles.  For  the  purposes  of  construction  a  loan  of 
about  800,000Z.  was  partlv  raised  in  Holland  by  ifae 
Government  of  the  Beptlbho. 

The  following  is  the  President's  letter  on  the  loan 
proposals : — 

'  Transcript  of  a  letter  from  his  Honour  the  State 
President  of  the  South  African  Republic  to  Messrs. 
Insinger  &  Co.,  dated  Januaiy  12, 1876. 

'  Gentlemen, — Being  authorised  by  the  Yolksraad  of 
the  South  African  Republic,  by  resolutions  dated  No. 
vember  16  and  17,  1874,  to  n^otiate  a  loan  for  the 
sum  of  3,600,000/  (300,0002.),  I  have  the  honour  to 
request  you  to  open  a  subscription  for  the  same,  upon 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  annexed  prospectus. 

'  The  close  connection  in  which  my  compatriots  stand 
by  the  affinity,  '*  stam  verwanten,"  to  Holland,  and  the 
sentiment  of  national  unity  which  animates  them,  as 
well  as  the  liberal  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to 
roe  from  so  many  highly  respected  persons  in  this  land, 
and  with  which  I  desire  to  acknowledge  a  reciprocal 
sympathy,  encourages  me  to  trust  that  this  loan  ?rill 
receive  a  favourable  reception  by  the  Netherlands  publia 

*  The  proceeds  of  this  loan  is  to  be  applied  to  a  rail* 
way  connection  between  the  S.  A.  Republic  and  tfao 
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Tortngnese  posseflnions  at  Delagoa  Baj.  A  treaty  which  TMISIItt 
1  have  oonclnded  with  the  Portuguese  Gh>vemxneiit  " 
assures  me  that  the  untrammelled  access  to  the  sea, 
for  which  the  Bepnblic  has  so  great  a  need,  will  be 
seoared  hj  this  railway.  Up  to  ^is  time  all  transport 
must  pass  either  through  the  Gape  Colony  or  Natal ;  in 
conseqnence  of  which  not  only  is  merchandise  hardened 
with  heavy  expenses  for  carriage,  bnt  also  with  the 
enormonsly  high  custom  duties  which  are  exacted  by  the 
English  Colonies.  The  improved  intercourse  with  the 
coast  will  imdoubtedly  cause  the  deyelopment  of  the 
great  riches  of  the  land  to  advance  with  giant  strides. 

^  The  financial  position  of  the  Bepnblic  is  already 
ench  that  the  taxes  which  will  arise  under  the  obliga- 
tions of  this  loan  can  be  provided  by  the  population  with 
the  greatest  ease.  For  so  far  as  the  money  required 
may  not  be  provided  by  the  ordinary  revenue  the  Yolks- 
raad  has  resolved  to  impose  a  special  tax,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  loan,  of  11.  on  every  quit-rent  farm,  and  of  11.  on 
every  burgher,  subject,  or  resident  of  the  State  who  is 
not  owner  of  such  a  fiirm ;  which  tax  is  destined  and 
will  be  exclusively  used  for  that  object.  Besides  which 
five  hundred  surveyed  Oovemment  farms  of  3,000  mor- 
gen  each  will  be  pledged  as  security  for  the  obligations 
of  this  loan.  I  may  add  that  these  lands  form  part  of 
the  best  lands  of  the  Bepublic,  that  they  already  repre- 
sent a  high  money  value,  and  that  this  value  will  increase 
according  as  the  population  increases,  and  so  soon  as  the 
railway  snaU  be  completed,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  which  the  moRt  of  these  farms  lie. 

*The  prosperity  of  the  Eepublic,  so  rapidly  being 
developed,  renders  these  securities  more  than  sufficient. 
But  still  greater  certainty  than  any  material  secnrii^ 
can  provide  will  the  money  giver  find  in  the  good  fiuth 
and  honour  of  the  population :  the  Old  Dutch  virtue, 
which  they  have  preserved,  together  with  the  language 
of  their  fathers!' 

The  loan  was  taken  up  to  a  considerable  amount, 
but  it  remains  a  mystery  what  has  become  of  the  money. 
The  railway  at  all  events  is  still  a  thing  of  the  future. 

Very  great  improvement  has  of  late  years  taken  place  Impiof^- 
in  the  social  aspects  of  the  Transvaal,  its  political  posi-  ™^^* 
tion  is  now  much  more  satisfactory ;  with  a  new  Execu- 
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TMISf ftU  ti^e,  at  tbe  head  of  which  is  a  man  of  energy,  all  hope 
for  the  best.  With  returning  credit  there  is  renewed 
ardonr ;  fixed  property  is  rising  in  yalne,  and  everything 
is  looking  np.  The  large  influx  of  Eoropeans  and 
colonists  of  more  advanced  education  than  that  of  the 
original  settlers  of  the  country  has  produced  and  is  pro- 
ducing veiy  marked  effects.  The  whole  course  of  past, 
of  recent,  and  of  passing  events  seems  to  indicate,  with 
a  probability  nearly  amounting  to  certainty,  that  a  very 
few  years  indeed  will  see  the  Transvaal  territory  occapy 
a  most  important  po'sition  in  Southern  Africa. 
Sources  of  There  is  at  present  but  little  published  information 

informar       about  the  Transvaal.     Mr.  O.  U.  A.  Forssman  ifisued  a 
^^°*  little  '  Ghiide '  in  1872.  The  local  newspaper  offices  have 

printed  almanacs  with  official  lists,  and  Messrs.  P.  Davis 
A  Son,  of  Natal,  have  done  the  same.  The  Potscherf- 
stroom  and  Pretoria  papers  ably  represent  the  Colony 
professionally,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  files  in  Bng* 
land.  We  have  been  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Pratt,  for* 
merly  Consul-General  for  the  Republic,  for  important 
assistance  in  collecting  material  for  the  foregoing  sketch. 
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THE  TRAH 8VAAL  GOLD  PIELD&  ™mw 

Jt  is  now  nearly  ten  years  ago  since  the  traveller  The  Gold 
CaarlManch  and  the  hunter  Hartley  discoyered  the  pre-  ^'^^^^ 
f>ence  of  gold  in  the  region  north-west  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  news  from  the  hanks  of  the  Tate,  a  tributary  of  the 
Bhashi,  attracted  the  attention  of  all  South  Africa  and 
reached  England.  In  1868  Sir  John  Swinboume's  pro- 
specting expedition  took  place.  In  1872  there  was  a 
rush  to  Marabastad,  a  place  not  &r  from  Potgieter's 
Kust,  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Transvaal. 
Mr.  Button,  of  Natal,  and  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Baines 
about  this  time  gave  their  attention  to  the  introduction 
of  crushing  machinery.  In  1873  theLeydenburg  Fields, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Transvaal,  about  150  miles 
north- west  from  Delagoa  Bay,  were  discovered.  In  this 
region  the  work  of  gold-digging  has  been  carried  on  by 
fluctuating  numbers  with  various  success  to  the  present 
time.  Experience  has  shown  that  gold  exists  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  warrant  continued  effort ;  but  there  are 
not  at  present  as  many  miners  on  the  Fields  as  there  were 
when  the  first  edition  of  this  Handbook  was  published, . 
and  this  must  be  accepted  as  indicating  the  necessity  of 
caution.  It  will  be  as  well  to  add  to  the  information 
given  in  the  first  edition  some  statements  more  recently 
obtained,  and  which  will  represent  the  views  of  those 
who  take  opposite  views  of  the  question  of  success. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  statement  made  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Handbook : — 

The  Eastern  Province Hercdd  (1875)  says:—* Mr.  H.  Facts fai 
H.  Solomon  has  brought  down  to  Port  Elizabeth  140  lbs.  ^^'^ 
weight  of  beautiful  gold,  the  chief  part  in  large  nuggets. 
The  finest  nugget  of  the  lot  was  one  taken  out  of  Miss 
Russell's  claim  at  Pilgrim's  Best — a  big  lump,  weighing 
4^  lbs.  of  almost  pure  gold.  Another  large  nugget 
lying  alongside  of  this  was  a  singular  specimen.  Quarti 
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TRAISf  ML  was  apparenfc  on  both  its  sides,  as  thongli  tbe  quarts  had 
BOLD  FIELDS  i^eeii  melted  and  mn  throngh  the  gold  inst^id  of  the 
gold  ronnd  the  quartz.  Another  paper  contaiofid  the 
result  of  one  man's  digging  for  a  week,  about  4^  Ibo. 
of  gold,  chiefly  small  nnggets  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  larger  lumps.  Yet  another  small 
paper,  and  we  were  shown  12  dwts.  of  gold  taken  out  of 
the  washing  of  three  pans  by  Mr.  Sampson,  Jun.  An 
iron  deed-chest,  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  twelve 
inches  deep,  was  about  a  third  full  of  nnggets,  large  and 
small  together.  This  was  the  box  in  which  they  weie 
brought  down  from  the  Fields ;  and  not  being  full,  the 
whole  had  been  Ihoroughly  sheJcen  together,  and  pre- 
sented a  dusty  appearance.  Beside  this  gold  were  a 
couple  of  bags  of  quartz,  brought  down  as  specimens  for 
the  purpose  of  analysis.  We  heartily  congratulate  Mr. 
Solomon  on  his  safe  retnm,  and  on  the  success  which 
has  attended  his  visit  to  the  Oold  Fields.  From  all  m> 
counts  prospects  there  are  encouraging.  There  is  no  room 
yet  for  a  nuh,  but  diggers  are  on  the  whole  doing  well, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  even  richer  fields  will 
be  discovered*  We  trust  that  these  Gold  Fields  will 
yet  be  the  means  of  bringing  population  and  prosperity 
to  this  country.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  ente^rise^ 
both  literally  and  metaphorically.  We  are  as  yet  but  on 
the  threshold  of  discovery.' 
ShipMits  The  Natal  Mercury  (1876),  of  a  late  date,  says  z— 

^  'The  Transvaal  Gold  Fields  are  rapidly  making  a  name 

^  in  the  world.    There  can  be  now  no  possible  donbt  of 
*  the  richness  of  the  alluvial  but  patchy  deposits.     One 
thing  is  certain,  the  Natal  Bank  has  shipp^  per  Bojai 
Mail  steamer  BasutOj  1,184  ounces  of  gold-dust  and  nug« 
gets,  including  among  the  latter  one  of  42  ounces  weight. 
A  23-ounce  nugget  of  gold,  received  from  the  Transvaal 
by  the  Cape  Commercial  Bank,  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
bank's  office.' 
•^^iSS"^**        The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  all  it  is  necessary  to 
"      ^        quote  from  the  Handbook  for  1876.     The  following  are 
gathered  from  the  Natal  and  Gold  Fields  papers  of  1876, 
and  the  first  quotation  is  from  a  disappointed  digger, 
George  James  NeaJe,  who  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Natal 
OoUmist,  January  24,  1876 : — 
l^ljivomw  « Uo^^  gi,.^  ^  ^  l-ljg  general  decay  of  the  Fields,  there 

is  no  doubt ;  before  long  we  shall  see  them  designated  a 
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^  sluan/'  and  handed  down  to  history  as  a  thing  of  the  TRAISIML 
past.  You  would  naturaUj  ask  why  such  a  statement,  MU^  REUS 
and  what  explanation  have  I  to  give,  I  will  give  facts, 
and  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  Nearly  1,000  dig- 
gers were  at  the  commencement  upon  these  Fields  (I 
indude  all  camps,  viz.  Pilgrim's  Best,  Mac-Mac, 
Waterfall,  and  Blyde  Biver).  Early  last  year  the 
niunber  was  500,  and  now  the  digging  licenses  do  not 
Teach  half  that,  numher.  Here  you  will  notice  the 
gradual  Ml-off.  Oold  there  is,  certainly,  but  not  in 
payable  quantities.  Sometimes  a  large  nugget  is  un. 
earthed.  Take  one,  for  instance,  recently  exhibited  in 
Durban,  weighing  214  ozs.  Young  men  frantically  rush 
to  see  it^  and  munediately  imagine  the  country  is 
ooTered  with  gold,  and  are  eager  to  leave  a  fair  '*  billet " 
and  start  for  the  Fields.  Deoeired  humanity!  Let 
them  be  wise  men  only  for  five  minutes  and  ask  them- 
selves this  question :  "  How  much  did  that  nugget  cost 
the  finder,  and  how  many  don't  find  a  nugget  at  all  ?" 
I  possess  a  quantity  of  gold  that  cost  me  over  18Z.  the 
OS.,  whereas  the  market  value  is  from  32. 10«.  to  3L  ISs. 
the  oz.  I  am  neither  an  Australian  nor  a  Califomian 
miner ;  but  always  having  been  in  partnership  with  the 
latter,  I  have  had  the  benefit  on  the  Fields  of  their  ex- 
perience, and  1  claim  to  be  a  practical  miner. 

*  Prospecting  around  the  country  was  an  occupation 
to  which  myself  and  an  experienced  Califomian  miner 
devoted  some  considerable  time.  There  are  no  indica- 
tions of  g^ld,  and  the  formations  of  the  surrounding 
country  are  so  different  to  anywhere  else  and  don't  call 
for  g^ld.  Sandstone  seems  to  form  the  chief  "bottom ;" ' 
and  what  experienced  miner  I  would  like  to  know  ever 
found  a  good  gold  field  with  a  sandstone  *'  bottom  P  " 
Ch>ld,  I  have  no  doubt,  there  is,  and  an  abundance  too, 
in  South  Africa,  but  it  is  nowhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pilgrim's  Biest.  Had  our  great  traveller,  Mr.  Baines, 
lived,  and  been  able  to  have  gone  into  the  Matabililand, 
with  his  machinery,  doubtless  some  payable  gold  fields 
would  have  been  opened,  and  South  Africa  have  had 
cause  to  rejoice  and  '*  rush." 

*  Labour  on  the  Fields  is  scarce*  Kaffirs  are  paid 
twenty  shillings  a  month,  and  receive  the  usual  diet — 
mealie  meal — the  general  average  of  which  is  82.  amuid, 
though  sometimes  it  reaches  the  exorbitant  price  of 
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TRAISVAAL  eighth-five  sliilliiigs  per  maid ! — ^a  price  which  I  have 
BOLD  FIELDS  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  on  several  occasions.  A  few 
claims  (very  few  admit  of  it)  employ  white  labour,  bat 
very  little  demand  for  it,  when  we  consider  onlj  one- 
eighth  of  the  diggers  are  paying  expenses.  The  anhappj 
majority  are  anxioosly  waiting  for  means  and  an  oppoor- 
tonity  to  visit  Natal,  Delagoa  Bay,  the  Diamond  Fields, 
or,  as  I  have  heard  a  great  number  myself  say,  **  any- 
where away  from  here.   ' 

The  author  of  these  gloomy  and  discouraging  sen- 
tences was  preparing  to  leave  for  California  at  the 
moment  that  he  wrote  them. 

The  editor  of  the  Gold  Fields  Mercwry  replied  to  Mr. 
Neale  in  a  leng^y  article,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : — 

'  That  the  Fields  have  in  them  the  elements  of  pvvv 
gress  ought  to  be  apparent  to  all  who  have,  from  tioie 
to  time,  heard  and  read  of  the  large  finds  made  here. 
The  facts  that  nuggets  of  from  1  lb.  to  15  lbs.  have  been 
found — ^not  solitarily,  but  with  a  vast  amount  of  other 
gold — that  some  claims  have  yielded  a  very  considerable 
return  to  the  workers — that  much  ground,  such  as  that 
at  and  above  the  top  bend  of  the  creek,  such  as  that  at 
*^  the  Company's  reef"  and  on  the  Columbian's  hill,  sacii 
as  that  at  Australian's  gaily,  Mac-Mac,  and  several  other 
places,  has  proved  to  be  extraordinarily  rich—that  con- 
siderable parcels  of  gold  are  exported  hence  every  week, 
and  that  one  Natal  institution  alone,  the  Natal  Bank,  ex- 
ported over  36,000Z.  worth  of  virgin  gold  from  these 
Fields  last  year,  while  the  Cape  Commercial  Bank's  ex- 
port must  have  amounted  to  over  70,000Z. — ^these  ioicta 
and  others  that  might  be  mentioned  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  thinking  men  that  these  Fields  have 
already,  even  sparsely  populated  and  inefficiently  worked 
as  they  are  and  have  been,  yielded  a  very  great  quantity 
of  gold — and  that,  for  the  sake  of  all  South  Africa,  it 
would  be  better  to  encourage  people — people  who  wiU 
work — to  come  here  to  assist  in  developing  the  hidden 
wealth  of  this  district,  rather  than  to  throw  dampers 
upon  the  place  and  embrace  every  opportunity  that 
offers  to  create  amongst  people  abroad  an  unfavourable 
impression  about  it.  Circumstances  are  against  these 
Fields  just  now,  but  when  that  influx  of  population 
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faVes  place  which  assnredlj  will  take  place  sooner  or    TRAISfMl 
later,  the   people   of  Natal  and   other  places   will  he  MtP  FIEIM 
astonished  to  see  the  rapid  rate  at  which  these  Fields 
shall  advance,  and  the  impetns  they  will  give  to  the 
pTOfftem  and  prosperity  of  South  Africa.' 

The  following  is  the  Gold  Fields  paper's  account  of  Recent 
a  recent  success : —  Buccea^ 

'  Considerahle  commotion  was  caused  in  camp  last 
Monday  forenoon  hy  receipt  of  the  news  that  Mr.  Van 
Breda  and  party  had  found  extraordinarily  well  that 
morning  in  their  ground  on  the  Columbians'  reef.  The 
first  report  was  that  they  had  come  upon  a  rich  spot,  on 
the  very  brow  of  the  hill,  out  of  which,  in  two  hours, 
they  took  about  8  lbs.  gold,  including  a  nugget  weighing 
4^  lbs.  As  soon  as  convenient  we  made  it  our  business 
to  proceed  to  the  spot  to  inspect  the  ground  and  ascer> 
tain  for  ourselves.  We  found  Mr.  Breda  there,  and  he 
pointed  out  to  us  the  place  in  which  he  had  found  the 
gold.  It  is  on  the  top  of  the  high,  steep  hill  just  be- 
yond the  Blyde  Biver,  and  not  many  yards  below  where 
Messrs.  Stanley  and  party  and  Felt  and  party  are  sink- 
ing for  the  reef.  The  space  of  ground  in  which  he  found 
the  quantity  of  gold  is  certainly  not  more  than  eight 
feet  square,  and  the  digging  not  deeper  than  a  foot  and 
a  half.  The  ground  is  composed  of  broken  quartz,  with 
a  little  iron-stone  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  decayed 
slate,  in  blocks.  The  exact  amount  of  gold  found  was 
68  oz.,  including  a  nugget  of  about  40  oz.,  and  smaller 
ffold  to  the  amount  of  about  28  oz.  The  whole  was 
found  in  less  than  two  hours'  time.  The  gold  is  quite 
pfure,  and  of  a  beautifnl  bright  yellow.  The  4f)  oz. 
nugget  has  not  a  bit  of  quartz  in  it,  and  scarcely  any 
dirt ;  but  it  is  rugged  and  honeycombed,  as  if  it  had 
but  just  dropped  out  of  the  quartz.  It  is  very  large  for 
its  weight,  and  if  solid  would  certainly  not  be  much 
lighter  than  7  lbs. 

'  The  ground  is,  as  we  have  said,  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  highest  range  of  hills  to  the  west  of  the  Blyde 
Biver.  The  work  is  all  surfacing,  and  it  is  the  general 
belief  that  the  gold  is  a  "  blow  out "  from  a  reef.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  other  reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  such 
a  rich  deposit  of  gold  at  such  a  high  elevation.  It  is 
remarkable  that  where  this  gold  is  being  found  is  just  in 
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TRAISVML    a  line,  numing  N.W.  and  S.E.,  with  Charlie  Brown^ 
BOLD  FIELDS  rash,  the  other  side  the  Blyde  River,  with  the  lower 
part  of  Bobns'  rush,  with  Dernin  &  Bogers'  reef,  and 
the  rich  ground  at  MacMac.' 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  there  is  reason  to  cany 
on  the  experiment  of  gold-mining  in  the  Transvaal,  but 
that  at  present  it  is  not  desirable  that  there  should  be 
any  rush  to  the  place  of  persons  who  cannot  afford  to 
work  and  wait.  The  country  is  healthy  and  pleasant 
Food  is,  however,  dear,  and  the  conditions  of  life  rough. 
TIm  best  Durban,  Natal,  is  the  nearest  available  port  to  the 

roates.         Fields,  the  journey  being  about  400  miles.     From  the 
Ghriqualand  West  Diamond  Fields  there  is  a  line  of  pas- 
senger carts,  the  fare  being  about  20Z.,  and  the  time  of 
travelling  seven  or  eight  days.     Delagoa  Bay  is  much 
nearer  to  the  Fields,  and  endeavours  are  being  made  to 
open  up  a  route  from  that  place,  and  although   the 
railway  project  fell  through  under  the  mismanagement 
of  the  Republic,  it  is  hoped  that  under  better  auspices  it 
may  yet  become  an  accomplished  fact.     The  Louren9o 
Marques  Service's  line  of  traffic  to  Delagoa  Ba^*  is  now 
in  thoroughly  good  working  order.     The  first  goods 
that  went  up  all  the  way  from  Delagoa  per  ox- waggon 
were  delivered  at  the  Fields  in  February  1875.     The 
waggons  made  a  quick  trip  of  two  and  a  half  days  from 
Pretorius  Kop  to  Pilgrim  s  Rest.     Mr.  Nellmapius,  the 
general  manager  of  the  service,  received  good  news 
from  his  stations  all  along  the  line,  where  everything 
was  reported  to  be  going  on  well.     The  thorough  esta- 
bUshment  of  this  service  would  be  a  great  boon  to  people 
doing  business  there.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  Bay  is  very  unhealthy. 
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Selagoa  Bay  (Lonren^  Karqnes), 

Delagoa  Bay  is  the  name  under  which  the  Porta-  DEUm  tKI 
gaese  settlement  of  Louren90  Marques  is  distinguished  q^^^^ 
in  Enelish  maps.  For  some  time  the  possession  of  descriptioii. 
^half  of  the  Bay  and  its  shores  was  disputed  by  Eng- 
land. The  question  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  and 
the  President  of  the  French  Bepublic,  in  1875,  decided 
in  favour  of  the  claims  of  PortugaJ.  The  southern 
boundaiy  of  tiie  settlement  is  the  line  26^  30'  S.  lat. ; 
the  Lobombo  Bange,  about  25  miles  inland,  is  the 
western  boundary ;  the  Bay  itself  is  on  the  eastern  side, 
while  on  the  north  the  limits  are  undefined.  The  Portu- 
guese call  the  settlement '  Louren9o  Marques,'  after  its 
discoverer,  who  sailed  into  its  waters  in  1544.  The 
little  island  of  Inyak  is  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Bay,  on  the  southern  side.  The  Bay  is  spacious,  and 
will  in  course  of  time  become  important  as  a  South 
African  harbour.  Its  great  drawback  is  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  its  climate. 

Louren^o  Marques  is  a  district  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Mozambique,  but  has  a  governor  of  its  own, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  secretary  and  other  officers.  A 
small  mHitary  force  is  stationed  there.  In  1864  the 
population  was  1,098.  The  capital  of  the  district  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  an  inner  harbour,  26^  S. 
lat.,  into  which  the  river  Tembe  flows.  A  wagon-road 
has  been  opened  up  to  the  Gold  Fields. 

Delagoa  Bay  has  recently  become  of  special  import-  Present 
ance  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  Transvaal  Gold  ™port«w* 
Fields  at  Leydenburg,  and  the  projected  line  of  railway, 
of  which  the  town  of  Louren90  Marques  is  to  be  the  start- 
ing-point. In  the  chapter  on  the  Transvaal  the  con- 
ditions  of  the  loan  for  the  construction  of  this  line 
have  been  stated.  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  treaty  relating  to  the  same  work,  and  also  to  customs 
duties  made  between  Portugal  and  the  Transvaal  Be- 
publio  :— 

ii2 
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OELIUMNI  BAT  *  The  transit  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  the 
CaBtomt  industry  of  the  South  African  Republic  through  Portn- 
treaty,  guese  territory,  as  also  the  transit  through  the  saoje 
territory  of  merchandise,  of  whatever  origin  or  nation- 
ality, imported  through  the  port  of  Louren90  Marques 
-with  destination  to  the  said  Bepublio,  will  in  principle 
he  totally  exempt  from  aU  duties^  of  whatever  nature. 

*  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal  reserves  the  right 
to  prohibit  or  subject  to  special  regulations  the  impon 
and  transit  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  with  this 
understanding,  that  he  binds  himself  to  allow  the  transit 
of  arms  and  munitions  when  they  are  destined  for  or 
demanded  by  the  Government  of  the  South  African 
Bepublic. 

*  The  produce  of  the  soil  and  of  the  industry  of  the 
S.A.  Bepublic  which  are  exported  through  the  port  of 
Louren90  Marques  toUl  he  exempt  from  aU  duties,  of  what 
nature  soever.  They  remain,  however,  the  same  as  the 
products  of  Portuguese  origin,  subject  to  the  wharf, 
lighthouse,  and  harbour  dues  which  are  there  imposed. 
As  long  as  the  revenue  of  the  railway  is  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  harbour  works,  &c,,  articles  of 
merchandise,  of  whatever  origin,  which  will  be  imported 
through  the  harbour  of  Louren9o  Marques,  and  are 
destined  for  the  S.A.  Bepublic,  may  be  subjected  to  an 
import  duty  of  3  per  cent.  If  the  revenue  of  these 
duties  is  insufficient  to  furnish  a  guarantee  for  the 
payment  of  interest,  and  for  the  amortisation  of  the 
capital  required  for  the  subsidy  of  a  railway  from 
Louren90  Marques  to  the  bouudair  of  the  S.A.  Republic, 
and  for  the  realisation  of  other  improvements  tending 
to  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  both  countries.  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal  will  have  the  right  to 
increase  this  duty  to  6  per  cent.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  indicated  capital  has  been  amortised,  the 
import  duty  on  goods  destined  for  the  S.A.  Republic 
wiU  be  reduced  to  1^  per  cent.  The  following  articles 
of  merchandise  are  exempt  from  import  duties  : — Live 
animals  of  all  kinds, hides,  meal  from  wheat,  maize,  barley, 
rye,  and  oats,  seeds,  fresh  fruit,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
coal,  coke,  ice,  raano  and  other  manures,  rosin,  lime, 
building  stone,  slates  or  stones  for  the  rooft  of  housps, 
tiles  of  all  kiuds,  tools  for  trades,  arts,  agriculture,  ajid 
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mining  operations,  books  bound  and  stitobedf  and  print-  0ILABOI  BAT 
ing  in  whatever  langnage,  masic  and  mnsical  instruments, 
typographical  presses  and  type,  geographical  maps  and 
pans,  iJl  kinds  of  objects  for  museums,  specimens  for 
Bciendfio  collections  and  for  all  art  collections  not  des- 
tiaed  for  trade,  foreign  money  in  gold  and  silver,  Portu^ 
^uese  money  in  silver  and  copper  from  Portuguese  har« 
bours,  ships  of  whatever  kind  and  in  whatever  condition, 
steamers. 

*  It  was  further  agreed : 

*  That  the  King  of  Portugal  will  contribute  to  the  Portagaese 
roaking  of  the  railway,  to  commence  at  the  harbour  of  ?"^°'  m 
Louren^o  Marques,  or  at  a  point  on  the  right  bank  of  ^|^y, 
the  river  of  the  same  name  where  the  navigableness 

ceases  up  to  the  S.A.  Republic ;  that  he  will  for  thai 
object  concede  to  the  enterprise  or  the  company  which 
will  be  formed  for  that  purpose :  (1)  a  subsidy  equi- 
valent to  half  the  cost  of  the  works ;  (2)  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  State  and  required  for  the  construction 
and  ezploiture  of  the  said  railway ;  (3)  free  import 
during  fifteen  years  of  all  the  fixed  and  rolling  stock  for 
construction  and  exploiture  ;  (4)  preference  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  branches  of  the  railway  which  will  be 
nndertaken  afterwards ;  (5)  the  exclusive  exploiture  of 
that  railway  and  of  the  respective  electric  telegraphs 
during  ninety.nine  years ;  moreover  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal allows  the  import  duty-free  of  all  the  fixed  and 
rolling  stock  destined  for  the  construction  and  exploiture 
of  the  continuation  of  the  said  railway  in  the  territory 
of  the  S.A.  Bepublic. 

'  On  their  side  tJie  Government  of  the  S.A.  Bepublio 
undertake  to  carry  on  the  railway  to  a  centre  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption  which  can  secure  the  development 
of  the  international  trade;  farther,  to  furnish  all  facilities 
to  the  enterprise  or  company  to  which  the  construction 
of  the  Portuguese  portion  wiU  be  entrusted  in  case  the 
construction  of  the  S.A.  Republic's  portion  of  the  rail- 
way be  conceded  to  the  same  enterprise  or  company, 
such  as  by  name  :  (1)  free  disposition  of  the  requisite 
grounds ;  (2)  guarantee  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  borrowed 
capital,  or,  if  it  may  be  required,  a  subsidy  equal  to  that 
which  is  given  by  the  Government  of  Portugal. 

*  Finally,  it  is  agreed  that  if  the  same  company  obtains 
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BEUBMMY  tHe  concession  of  the  two  portions  of  the  railway,  the 
Goyemments  of  both  connfaries  will,  in  union  with  ana 
another,  nse  the  means  calculated  and  adapted  to  force 
that  company  to  carry  out  the  engagements  Altered 
into,  and  on  both  sides  to  neglect  nothing  which  may 
secure  the  speedy  completion  of  an  undertaking  of  so 
much  importance  for  both  countriea* 

A  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  between  Portu* 
gal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  was  signed  in  Zjondon 
on  March  10,  1876,  by  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries, Viscount  Duprat,  Chai^6  d' Affaires  of  Portu- 
gal to  the  South  African  BepubHcs  and  Oonsul-(}eneral 
in  London,  and  His  Honour  M.  Hamelberg,  Political 
Agent  and  Consul- Qeneial  of  the  Orange  Free  State  m 
Holland. 
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Table  shawmg  DerkaUon  of  Nomenclature  of  Distrieii, 
Toions,  and  Villages  in  SotUh  Africa, 


Kune 

Dbferiot  or 
Town 

Date  of 

Fonna- 

tion 

DeriTAtlon 

Adelaide   . 

Province, 

now  British 

Kaffraria. 

Qneen  of  William  IV. 

Albert 

District 

1848 

Prince  Albert 

AHiral,  N.  &  S. 

If 

•f 

From  victory  of  Sir  H. 
Smith. 

Albany     •        • 

it 

1820 

From  Scotch  title  of  Dnke 
of  York. 

Alexandria        « 

BiTision 

1848 

From  name  of  Qneen  Vie- 
toria. 

BathuTst  . 

Town  and 

ft 

Earl    Bathnrst,    Colonial 

division 

Secretary. 

Bdanforty  N. 

n 

1818 

From  family  title  of  Gover- 
nor Lord  G.  Somerset. 

Fort  Beaufort   • 

n 

1848 

tt                            n 

Bnighendorp    . 

Town 

ff 

Named  by  Boers  Citizens' 

Village. 
Earl  of  Caledon,  Governor. 

Oaledon     . 

District 

1818 

GalTinia    .        • 

If 

1848 

From  Oalnn  the  Reformer. 

Glanirilliam 

ft 

1814 

From  family  title  of  Hon. 
Col.  Meade,  Governor. 

Oradock    • 

M 

ft 

Sir  J.  Cradoek,  Governor, 
afterwards  Lord  Howden. 

Coleebeiff  . 

ff 

1825 

Sir  Lowry  Cole,  Governor. 

Fort  Elizabeth  . 

ft 

1820 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  B. 
Donken,  L.G. 

Frazenbnrg 

If 

1847 

Bev.  C.  Fraaer,  Dutch 
Bistor. 

Geozge 

tf 

1811 

Fi»m  name  of  Prince 
Begent. 

Gxaaf-BeTnet    . 

ft 

1784 

Componnded  of  names  of 
Van  der  Gh»af,  Governor, 
and  Beynet,  that  of  his 

wife's  family. 
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Towns  and  ViUages  in  South  Africa — oontmiied. 


Name 

District  or 
Town 

Date  of 

Foruuir 

tlon. 

DcriTfttlon 

GhnhAin'8  Town 

City 

1820 

GoL  Graham,  Commandant 
on  E.  Frontier. 

Hope  Town 

Difltrict 
and  Tillage 

1860 

Col.  Hope,  Ciril  Service. 

Halmesbniy      • 

9* 

1829 

Lord  Malmeebniy,  Colonial 

Secretary. 

Middelburg 

99 

1848 

From  ita  central  position. 

Murraysbarg     . 

f» 

n 

From  its  Dutch  Pastor. 

Fort  Peddle 

M 

»i 

Col.  Peddip,  72nd  Re^ment 

Paarl 

•t 

1784 

From  granite  bonlder  on 
hill  above  it. 

Piqnetberg        • 

n 

1848 

From  mountain  range 
aboreit 

Qneenstown 

n 

$t 

From  Her  Iff^esty's  title. 
From  Simon  van  der  StelL 

Simonstown 

If 

Stockeostrom     . 

n 

From  Sir  Andriee  Stockeo- 
strom, D.G. 

StellenboBch      • 

ft 

16D0 

From  Simon  Van  der  Stell. 

Swellendam 

n 

1784 

From  S  wellengrobel,  QoT«r- 

Talbagh    • 

»t 

1848 

From   Ryk  Van  Talbagh, 

Woroester  • 

ft 

1820 

"Fiom  title  of  Beaufort 
family. 

Katfd 

Separate 

1842 

DiscoTered   on   Christmaa 

colony 

Day  Iw  Porfcugneee. 
From  Christian  name  of 

Pietermaritzburg 

Capital 

1843 

Piet  Retief,  and  surname 

of     Gteit     MariU      the 

foonden. 

BnrbaB     •        • 

Town 

M 

From  bir  B.  Durban,  €k>- 
vemor  of  Cape. 

Lady  Smith 

Village 

** 

From  Lady  of  Sir  H.  Smith. 

Bloemfontein     . 

SoToreigntT 

1846 

Name  of  farm  built  on. 

Fame  Smith 

»> 

•» 

From  Rot.  Mr.  Fanre, 
Dutch  Minister,  and  Sir 
H.  Smith. 

Smithfield . 

M 

»« 

Sir  H.  Smith. 

Harrissmith 

•1 

If 

M                                    W 

Transvaal : 

f» 

ti 

Pretoria    . 

ik 

ti 

Andriee  Ptetorius,    Bresi- 

dent. 

I*eTdpnhnr«> 

M 

w 

From  Leyden  in  Holland. 

Pottjclierfstroom 

M 

t» 

Compound  of  part  of  names 
of  Potgieter  and  Stocken- 

stroom. 
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TMle  of  Oeogra^hieal  Nomenclature  used  as  Local  Tarma 

in  the  Cape  Colony. 


LoooITemui 


Agter    . 

Baai     • 
Baaken 
Bad      . 
Berg     . 

Bergen. 
Bergjiee 
BokkeTeld 

Boseh  • 
Boflcbjes 


Bron     • 
Buig    . 
Dal       • 
Dorp     • 
Drift    . 
Droogeveld 
Duin  or  Duinen 
£  jlasd . 
Fontein 
Gat 

Qebergte 
Giafiveld 
Giensveld 
Hangklip 

Hardeyeld 
Henyel . 
HeuTeltjie 
Hoek    . 

Hoogeveld 
Hoogte. 
Kaap    • 
Kamma 

Karroo* 

Klein   • 


Langaage 


Dutch 


KUp 


H 


n 

M 

tf 


n 


9% 

tt 


tf 


II 

M 
II 
If 
II 
II 
II 


II 


H 
II 
•I 
II 


If 


Hottentot 


II 


Dntch 


Oorresponding  EngHah  ExpresBkm 


Behind,  as  Agter  Roggeyeld 
(behind  the  Boggeyeld). 

Gulf  or  bay. 

A  landmark. 

A  hot  spring, 

A  mountain. 

Mountains. 

Little  mountains. 

A  country  fit  for  the  rearing  of 
goats. 

Thicket  or  forest 

Little  busnes  (as  Boschjesreld, 
H  country  coyered  vith  lov 
bushes). 

A  spring. 

A  town. 

A  yale  or  dalati 

A  yillage. 

A  ford. 

A  dry  country  or  pasturage. 

Sand-hills  coyered  with  bushes. 

An  islet  (as  Bobben  Eiland). 

A  fountain  or  spring. 

A  deep  reach  or  hole  in  a  riyer. 

A  large  system  of  mountains. 

A  grassy  region. 

A  frontier  or  border  region. 

A  rock  or  mountain  which  ap- 
pears to  oyerhang  its  base. 

A  hard  or  rocky  country. 

A  height 

A  little  height 

A  retired  yalley  (literally, 
comer). 

A  high  region. 

A  height  or  emioenoe. 

Cape. 

Water  (the  ai&x  to  many  riyera, 
as  Kei»kamma). 

A  dry  desert  coyered  with  cer- 
tain low  scrubby  plants. 

Little  (applied  to  certain  dis- 
tricts, as  the  Klein  Bogge- 
yeld, i.e.  the  lesser). 

A  large  isolated  rook  (as  the 
Paalklip,  Hondeklip). 
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Table  of  No^nenelatwre,  Sfc. — coniantiecL 


JjootlTeraa 


Eloof   • 


Language 


Dutch 


Kolk    .       .       . 
Kop     .        • 

ft 

Kopjies         • 
Koudeyeld    • 

*i 
11 

Kraal  . 

11 

KraoB  •        • 

II 

Kuil     . 
Laagta.        . 
Land    .        • 

II 
II 

Moeras  •        .        • 

Mond    • 

Nek      .        .        . 

II 
If 
II 

Om  or  Urn    •        • 

Kaffir 

Omtrek         • 
Pan      . 

Dut^-.h 
11 

Plaatf  . 
Poort   .        . 

If 

Puit     .        .        . 
Rand    •        •        • 

II 
II 

RiTicr  •        V        • 
Roggeveld     . 

ff 
ft 

Bug 


Corresponding  Bo^Ui 


A  paaa  through  a  moontain 
range,  or  betveen  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  —  genonJly 
the  bed  of  a  riyeir  (literally, 
a  deft  or  split). 

A  hole  or  pit 

A  small  isolated  hill  (literallj, 
head). 

A  group  of  small  hills. 

Aterm  applied  to  a  high  Alpine 
r^on  (literally,  cold  field). 

A  native  village  or  cattle  in- 
closure  (literally,  a  tribe). 

A  rocl^  precipice  nearly  per- 
pendicular (literally,  a  croim 
or  wreath). 

A  hole  or  cave. 

A  low  situation  or  valley. 

An  extensive  region  or  country 
outside  the  colony,  as  Kaffir- 
land. 

A  bog  or  marsh. 

A  river's  mouth. 

A  ramification  of  a  mountain 
range,  or  a  depression  in  the 
same. 

A  prefix,  signifying  riyer  (as 
the  Umtata). 

A  certain  extent  of  country. 

A  depression  in  the  snr&ce  in 
which  water  or  salt  collects, 
well  known  in  the  diamond 
fields  as  being  rich  in  gems. 

Location  or  place. 

A  passage  or  opening  in  a 
mountain  range  (as  Meiringt 
Poort — literally,  gate). 

A  well  or  pit. 

The  highlands  lying  at  each 
side  of  a  river  valley  (as  the 
Fish  River  Rand,  &e., — 
literally,  edge). 

A  river,  great  or  smalL 

A  country  well  adapted  for 
cultivating  lye. 

A  pwgh,  low  hill  (Uterally, 
little  back).  . 
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Table  of  NomencHaiurey  ^. — oontinned. 


Local  TBims 

Langnitge 

Corresponding  Bnglish  Kxprwton 

BnggeiiB 

Dutch 

A  country  ooyered  with  ridges 

Spitzkop 

It 

A  sugar-loaf  or  peaked  hill. 
A  head  or  feeder  of  a  lazge 

Spruit  . 

tf 

river. 

Strandyeld    » 

n 

A  region  lying  along  coast. 

Tafelbezg      . 

f» 

A  flat-topped  mountain,  as 
Table  Mountain. 

Thab'    . 

"Kaffir 

Mountains,  as  Thab'  Inkulu. 

TrekTold 

Dutoii 

A  country  not  yet  divided  into 
farms,  into  which  the  farmers 

occasionally  migrate. 

Uitkyk.        •        . 

tf 

A  locality  from  which  an 
extensiye  yiew  is  obtained 
(literally,  outlook). 

ValleiorVlei 

H 

A  collection  of  water  or  a  hol- 
low place,  generally  of  na- 
tural formation,  as  De  Beer's 
Vallei  or  Vlei  (UteiaUy. 
yalley). 

Veld     .       .       . 

»f 

A  laige  extent  of  country  (as 
the  Nieuweyeld,  Roggeyeld, 

&C.,— literally,  field).    . 

Vlakte  .        • 

|« 

Flats  or  low  plains. 

Waschbank  • 

tf 

A  country  coyered  with  white 
quartz  and  other  rocks,  look- 

* 

ing,  at  a  distance,  like  dothes 
drying. 

Wintenreld   • 

l# 

A  region  in  which  fanners 
haye  their  winter  locations. 

ynu/d  . 

>* 

White  (a  local  term  generally 
applied  to  mountains  whose 
tops  are  coyered  with  snow 
during  the  winter  season). 

2SandFeld      •        • 

M 

A  sandy  region. 

Zee       *        0       0 

If 

The  ocean. 

Zoetereld      •        • 

» 

A  country  coyered  with  s^eet 
pasturage. 

Znurberg      « 

H 

A  name  giyen  to  ranges  of 
mountains  of  small  elevation, 
covered  with  sour  pasturage. 

SSmunreld      • 

M 

A  country  covered  with  sour 
pasturage. 

Zw&zte«       « 

f* 

Black  (a  local  denomination  of 

many  moimtains)^ 
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Latitudes  and  Lwigitudes  of  Principal  LocaliHeg  in  iJte 

Colony, 


Latitude 

Longitude 

Royal  Obserratory .        .        • 

O         t      tt 

33  56     3-20 

18  28  45  00 

R.>gge  Bay  (Table  Bay) . 

S3  65  16-217 

18  25  31-14 

Robben  Island,  Church  Tower 

83  48  39-16 

18  22  51*01 

Dassen  Island,  Big  Klip . 

83  25  54  895 

18    5  26*994 

Saldanha  Bay,  North  Bay,  Trig. 

38     2     9-696 

17  55  46  311 

Hondeklip      .... 

80  18  33-797 

17  16  20-860 

Cape  Point     .... 

34  21     6  806 

18  29  46-855 

Cape  Han^klip  Pile        •        • 

84  21  59-220 

18  50  46*710 

Mudge  Point  .        .        •        • 

34  23  53  010 

19     9    2-930 

Danger  Point .... 

84  35  31-586 

19  22  52  630 

Cnpe  L'Agulhas  Lighthouse    . 

34  49,  45-70 

20    0  40000 

Struzs  Point,  Trig. . 

84  41     4*542 

20  10  21*537 

Cnpe  Infanta  .... 

34  26    8-269 

20  49  19-868 

Fish  Bay         .... 

34  18     1*988 

2\  54  49-890 

Mossel  Bay  Lighthouse,  Cape 

• 

Sr.  Bbiize    .... 

34  11  10 

22    9  31 

Cape  Seal  (Plettenberg^s  Bay) 

84     6  15-097 

23  24    6-694 

Cape  St.  Francis  Bay 

34  10  57075 

24  45  87-668 

i  Cape  Re^if  Lighthouse    . 

34     I  43-584 

25  42  12*281 

IVird  Island  Lighthouse  .        • 

33  50  30-227 

26  17  22*478 

Kowie  Windmill     •        .        • 

33  83  23  00 

2&  53  4200 

Groenfbntein  .        •        .        . 

33  33  35-344 

26  59  22*054 

Newcastle,  Old       •        • 

33  26  14-019 

27    8  5207 

Cape  Morgan .... 

32  41  55-684 

28  21  55*774 

Fort  Glamorgan,  East  London 

S3     1  50*000 

27  54  25-00 

Natal  Lighthouse    .        • 

• 

29  63  00 

81    2  20 
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Public  Debt  on  Decembee  81, 1878. 

Staiefnent  of  Loans  raised  by  Debentures  and  Stock  for  the 
Service  of  the  Oeneral  Oovemment. 


Avthocttj/ 


Act  8a(1860 
Act  9afl8«0 
AotUof  1863 
Act  18  of  1863 
Aet  8of]864 
ActSSof  1864 
Aot  8  of  1865 
AiStllofl866 

-•67    . 
AofelSof  1869 
Act  7  of  1871 

&26of]875 
Aot  18  of  1871 

AiStlSof  1878 

Aet  7  of  1870 
Act  Ifi  of  1873 


Do.  Sched.  1, 


Aefel9afl874 

Act  S6  of  1874 

Act  8ofl876 

Aet  IS  of  1876 
AotUof  1876 


For  what  80iTloe 


PnbUo  Works.  • 

Immlgntioii   •  • 

GenenJ  Pnrpons  . 

Kowie  Harbour  • 

(General  PnrpofleB  • 

Kowie  Harbour  . 
Ditto 

lo«Deral  PurposMJ 

Redeeming  Loan     . 
]  Bast  London  Har- ) 
\     bour    .       .       J 
Bedeeming  Loan 
I  Construction     of  f 
1     Bailways    .         i 
ConaoUdated  Debt  . 
Railway  Purchase  . 
Gape  Town  ami  Wel- 
lington    RaQway 
Ck>nipany 'b  Deben- 
tnras  iasued  under 
Tmperlal  Acts  18 
&  19  Viet.  c.  140, 
and  Acts  SO  &  81 
yUsL,  SesBion  1867 


f  Oonstractlon 
(    BallwayB 


of 


Orange        Birer 
Bridges 

Wynberg  Railway 
Purchase    . 

Bast  London  Har- 
bour   .       . 
Kowle  Hazbonr 


Wben 
Redeemable 


Jan.  1,1891  . 
June  1,1881  . 
April  15,  1891 
Oct.  15, 1884  . 
Dec  31, 1900  . 
Dec  31,  1900  . 
Dec  31, 1900  . 

Ootwl5,1900   . 

Parpetnal  Ann. 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Drawings  (a)  . 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Dec  1, 1876  . 
Oct.  1,  1879  . 
.Dec  1, 1879  . 
April  1, 1880 . 
April  1,188S. 

Drawings  (a) . 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Dec  31, 1899  . 

Drawings  (a)  . 
Ditto 


Rate 
per 

Cent 


6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 

6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Existing  Debt 

on 
Dec  81, 1878 


£ 
181,300 

19,000 
138,000 

20,800 
209,800 

18,100 

17,600 


s,  d, 
0  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


174,400  0 
64,807  11 
70,500  0 
49,650  19 

649,800  0 

148,800    0 
694,600    0 


(&)200^ 
4,800 
5,400 

n,6boJ 

976,700 

987,100 

4,000,000 

1,000,000 

397,900 
'  •58,300 


0 

0 
0 

a 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 


4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


100,000    0    0 
148,900    0    0 


6,886,368  10    9 


(a)  The  principal  to  be  repaid  at  par  by  tbe  applioatlon  to  annual  drawings 
d  a  1  per  oent.  CumulatiTe  sinirfng  Fund. 

(5)  Bond  not  yet  presented  for  payment^  ceased  to  draw  Interest. 

*  Aot  8  of  I87l.~Debentnres  issued  b^  Oolonia]  Ooremment  at 

4}  per  oent.,  expirlne  December  81,  X899       .       £51,8M 
eiook  isned  Jannaiy  1, 1877      •      •      •      .  7.060 

£58,360 
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The  Cape  Copper  Mining  Comptmy  (Lvmited), 

Tm  G>mpan7'8  ore  and  regulus  obtained  from  middle  of  1868,  whea 
it  first  commenced  work,  nntil  end  of  1873 — 10^  years — ^have  real- 
ised 1,580,000/.  Of  this  1,030,000/.  was  obtained  dnring  tiie  last 
6  years,  1869  to  1873  inclosive.  The  dividends  paid  by  the  OompanT 
on  the  total  raisings  to  end  of  1873  hare  amounted  to  806,6251 
The  ores  ave  of  very  rich  quality.  After  dassifieation  and  dresBii^ 
they  average  an  assay  of  about  32  per  cent. 

The  chief  mine  (Ookiep)  is  about  90  miles  from  the  aea.  A 
light  railway  of  2*6  gauge  connects  it  with  Port  Nolloth. 

The  harbour  (Port  Nolloth)  is  about  400  miles  K.W.  of  Gape 
Town. 

The  Company  employs  about  1,500  people  in  its  works.  Theaa 
people  are  made  up  of  very  mixed  classes,  being  Cornish  and  Welsh 
miners,  ordinary  labourers  from  Cape  Town  and  elsewhere^  St. 
Helena  men,  and  African  natives  of  various  tribes. 

The  Company's  landed  estates  are  about  800,000  acres.  £ffi>rti 
have  been  and  are  still  being  made  to  utilise  the  surface  by  goat» 
aheep  and  ostrich  farming,  but  no  material  advantages  have  as  yet 
been  gained  from  these  operations,  the  real  value  of  the  temfcaiy 
having  as  yet  proved  to  be  in  its  copper  mineral. 


Foreign  Consuls  Besiding  in  the  Colony. 


If  oonflnned. 

Oaaxktrj 

Names  of  Oonrals 

the  date  ot  his 

Austria      • 

W.  J.  Anderson,  Cape  Town 

Not.  22,  1869 

N.  Adler,  Port  Elizabeth      . 

March  8,  1872 

(A.  Allenberg,  Acting) 

W.  C.  Knight,  Cape  Town  . 

v.  Ancion,  Port  faisabeth 

Belgium     • 

March  18, 1865 

BrasiUi       •        • 

C.  S.  Poppe,  Cape  Town      . 

Jan.  8, 1864 

ChiU  .       .       . 

W.  G.  ^derson.  Cape  Town 
D.  F.  Stewart,  Port  Mizabeth 

Jan.  8,  1868 

Nov.  9,  1869 

Denmark    •       • 

Q-.  Myburgh,  Cape  Town     . 
H.  W.  DaUdorf;  Port  Eliza- 
beth 
F.  H.  8.  Hugo,  Simon*s  Town 

May  22,  1876 

France       •       • 

M.    Louis   Beynaud,    Cape 

Town       .... 

Mazdil4,1870 

F.  H.  S.  Hugo,  Simon's  Town 

W.  M.  Farmer,  Port  Eliza- 

beth 

(A.  L.  Blackbum,  Acting) 
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Foreign  OotwuZ^— oontinned. 


Oamlkj 


GttnDBlBJ     •  • 


•        • 


Italy  • 
yethcriaiiiis 


Portogal    • 


Rusna       • 
Spain . 

Sweden  and  Nor- 
way 

Turkey 


United  States  of 
America 


Veneznela  • 
Uruguay    . 


Kameiaf  Oansnls 


G.  S.  Poppe,  Gape  Town 
W.  H.   J.   Schabbel,    Fort 

Elizabeth 
P.  D.  Martin,  Simon's  Town 
E.  B.  Hall,  Mossel  Bay 
B.  L.  Bertram,  Port  Alfred, 

Vice-Gonsni 
B.  Walker,    East   London, 

Yice-Gonsul 
W.  C.  Knight,  Gape  Town 
W.  J.  Knight,        do. 
J.  Simpson,  Port  Elizabeth 
G.  Myburgh,  Gon.-Gen.,  Gape 

Town 
B.  Mybuigh,  Vice-Gon.,  Gape 

Town 
P.  J.  Hugo,  Simon's  Town 
G.  T.  Jones,  Port  Elizabeth 
Eduardo   A.    de    Garvalho, 

Gon.-Gen.,  Gape  Town 
T.  Watson,  Vice^n.,  Gape 
Town 

,  Simon's  Town 

J.  Simpson,  Port  Elizabeth 
J.  F.  Hndson,  Mossel  Bay 
W.  G.  Knight,  Gape  Town 
W.  G.  Knight,  Got^  Town 
G.  G.  Akerberg,  Gon.-Gen. 
J.  F.  Hndson,  Mossel  Ba^ 
A.  L.  Blackburn,  Port  Eliza- 
beth 
BL  Myburgh,  Acting  Gonsul- 

General 
J.  M.  Hoets,  Simon's  Town 
W.  W.  Edgecomb,  Cape  Town 
J.MnrisoD,  Deputy  and  Vice- 

Consul,  Cape  Town 
P.  D.  Martin,  Simon's  Tdwu 
A.  Taylor,  Port  Elizabeth 
G.  G.  Akerberg,  Cape  Town 
J.  G.  Kemsley,  Port  Eliza- 
beth 


If  ooDllnaed, 
tliedAte  of  his 


July  28,  1871 
July  28, 1871 


June  23, 1874 
Dec  81, 1870 


Oct.  31,  1877 
Oct.  18,  1872 

Jan.  27,  1864 


Feb.  17, 1875 
May  6,  1866 


June  16,  1871 


March  4,  1870 
June  15,  1875 
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TIBS    CGNBTAlSmB. 

The  time  of  high  water  at  the  undermentioned  ports  and  plaeee 
WMj  be  appzozimatelj  found  by  adding  to,  or  subtracting  from,  the 
time  of  high  waAer  in  Table  Bay  the  quantities  annexed : — 


h.  m. 

iLBL 

BelagoaBay     . 

.    add  067 

St.  Luda  Bay   .       « 

.    add  0-55 

Port  Natal 

.     „    0-48 

St.  John's  RiTer        « 

.     „    0-48 

Mazeppa  Bay    • 

.     „    0-84 

East  London     •        < 

,     „    0-86 

Kowie       .        •        , 

>     „    0-83 

AlgoaBay        •       < 

►     „    0-29 

Knyena     .        •        , 

,     „    018 

MoBsel  Bay       •        , 
SaldanhaBay   •        , 

►     „    015 

Simon's  Bay      • 

.      »     00 

.  sabt.  0-2 

Forth  NoUoth   . 

,  subt.  0*6 

WalTischBay    • 

.     H    017 

THE    HaSBlDlATX. 

At  12  o'clock  noon,  in  Cape  Town,  the  clock  stands  as  follows  in 
the  undermentioned  places : — 


luxn. 

h.m. 

MoeselBay      . 

0*15  p.m. 

Beaufort  West 

•    0-17  p.m« 

Graaf-Reynet  . 

0-26    „ 

Port  Elizabeth 

.    0-29., . 

Grahamstown  . 

0-32    „ 

XingWilliamstown.    0*86    „ 

Bloem£>ntein    , 

0-29    „ 

Ximberley      • 

.     080    „ 

Pretoria   .        , 

0-41    „ 

Marilzburg     • 

.     0-48    „ 

DelagoaBay    4 

0-57   „ 

Port  Louis      • 

.     2-86    ,. 

Alexandria 

0-46    „ 

Bombay  .        • 

.    8-87    „ 

Calcutta  . 

4-40    „ 

Canton    . 

.    619    „ 

Sydney     ,        < 

8-51    „ 

San  Frandsoo. 

•    2-86  a.m« 

Kew  York 

5'50ajn. 

London  .       • 

.  10-46    n 

NOTES    ON    THE   MONTHS. 

Jaauaxy  in  the  Gape  summer  season  corresponds  with  July 
in  Europe,  and  is  lasually  the  hottest  month  of  the  year.  South- 
easterly winds  are  the  most  preyalent^  and  occasionally  blow  with 
much  n>rce  and  continuance. 

Febmaiy  in  the  colony  corresponds  with  August  in  Europe,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  third  summer  month.  South-east  winds  are  fre- 
quent, but  a  slight  rain-fall  may  be  expected. 
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March  oommenees  the  Gape  antmnn,  and  conesponda  with  Sep- 
tember in  Europe.  During  this  month  smart  showers  of  rain 
nsnally  ooenr,  anid  the  heat  gradoaUj  modecates  towards  the  eod, 
although  extreme  heat  is  not  unusual  for  a  few  days. 

April  in  the  Cape  autumn  corresponds  with  October  in  Buope^ 
and  is  one  of  the  pleasanteet  months  of  the  year.    The  south-east 
winds  now  begin  to  moderate.    North-westerly  winds  become  mora' 
frequent,  and  the  rain-fall  increases. 

ICay  is  the  concluding  month  of  the  Cape  autumn,  and  corre- 
sponds with  November  in  Europe.  The  temperature  during  thia 
month  is  moderate.  Northerly  winds  are  the  most'  prevalent^  and 
frequently  cause  heavy  swells  to  set  into  I'abre  Bay.  In  moat  dia* 
tricts  the  rain-fall  now  shows  a  considemble  increase. 

June  ushers  in  the  South  African  winter,  as  doM  December  the 

.  European.  •  Usually  this  is  the  wettest  month  of  the  year,  but  aa 

the  rain  is  •seldom  continuous,  a  £ur  proportion  df  the  month  la 

generally  fine.    The  south-east  wind  is  seldom  felt,  the  pterniling 

winds  being  from  the  north  and  north-west. 

July  in  the  colony  is  the  corresponding  month  to  January  in 
Europe.  Usually  the  lowest  temperature  is  known  this  month. 
The  wind  is  mostly  from  the  north  and  north-west,  but  occasionally 
veers  round  to  the  noitb-eaat,  when  a  heavy  jMa  roUa  into  T^ble 
Bay. 

August,  although  the  last  month  of  the  Cape  winter,  and 
therefore  equivalent  to  February  in  Europe,  is  sometimes  tlie  coldest 
and  most  stormy  of  the  season.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  tempera* 
tiire  is  higher  than  the  two  preceding  months,  and  the  lain-fall 
shows  a  reduction.    The  prevailing  wind  is  north-westerly. 

September  commences  the  spring  season,  and,  as  such,  compares 
with  the  European  month  of  March ;  although,  perhaps,  the  actual 
state  of  the  weather  more  resembles  the  European  April — Una 
warm  weather,  with  frequent  showers  of  rain|  being  the  moat  pro- 
bable to  be  experienced.  The  wind  is  usually  from  the  west-aouth- 
west  or  north-we9t,  and  is  very  variable. 

October,  in  the  Colony  b  the  middle  spring  month,  aa  is  April 
in  Europe.  .  In  this  month  rain  falls  now  and  Chen.  The  winds  are 
rather  variable,  jmd  generally  from  the  nortli-west,  but  in  soma 
years  the  south-east  winds  do  much  injury  to  tender  crope 

November,  as  the  precursor  of  the  South  African  summer,  com- 
pares with  May  in  Europe.  The  bouth-east  wind  now  begins  to 
prevail,  and  there  falls  but  little  rain.  Locusts  and  gras8h(^>per8 
sometimes  do  much  damage  to  the  crops,  particnlarly  in  the 
Midland  and  Eastern  Districts. 

Decembelr  commences  the  Cape  summer  proper,  as  does  June  the 
European.  This  and  the  following  month  are  usually  the  driest 
and  hottest  months  of  the  year.  The  south-east  wind  blows  at 
intervals  during  the  month  with  much  strength. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  CONFEDERATION. 

South  African  politics  'bogan  to  attract  more  tlian  usual 
attention  in  England,  in  consequence  of  an  important  despatch 
from  Earl  Carnarvon,  bearinff  date  May  4^  1875.  and  addressed 
to  the  then  Goyemor  of  the  Uape  Oolonj,  Sir  H.  Barklj. 

In  this  dispatch  the  Earl  proposes  a  conference  of  delegates 
from  three  British  dependencies,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and 
Griqualand,  the  two  Republics  north  of  the  Orange  Riyer,  the 
Oran^  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal,  to  discuss  (1)  the  ad- 
Tisability  of  a  common  native  policy  and  (ST)  the  conroderation 
of  the  States  under  the  British  Crown.  His  lordship  refers  to 
*  recent  troubles'  in  Natal  as  having  brought  these  questions 
prominently  before  him,  and  expresses  the  general  opinion  that 
up  to  the  present  time  *  it  has  been,  from  many  causes,  difficult 
for  the  Governments  of  South  Africa  to  make  any  e£Fectual 
approach  towards  a  dear  and  complete  understanding  on  many 
points.' 

The  dispatch  further  nominates  Mr.  Eroude,  the  eminent 
historian,  as  a  representative  of  Great  Britain,  and  commends 
him  to  the  regara  of  the  Cape  Government  as  eminently  fitted 
to  take  part  in  negotiations,  from  his  strong  interest  in  colonial 
questions  and  the  particular  attention  he  had  paid  to  South 
African  affairs. 

This  movement  of  the  Home  Government  gave  rise  to 
considerable  discussion,  and  ultimately  to  considerable  agita- 
tion at  the  Cape,  and  indeed  threatened  a  Ministerial  crisis. 
The  Cape  Ministry,  believing  that  no  useful  purpose  could  be 
served  by  the  conference,  declined  to  further  it,  and  were  sup* 
ported  in  this  determination  by  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

Mr.  Froude.  therefore,  arrived  in  Cape  Town  only  to  find 
the  proposal  for  a  conference  declinecL  Lord  Carnarvon's 
policy,  however,  was  on  various  grounds  strongly  supported  in 
the  colony ;  and  Mr.  Froude,  denied  access  to  the  conference, 
eloquently  advocated  the  Imperial  policy  at  a  series  of  public 
meetings.  This  course,  while  warmly  approved  by  many  of 
the  colonists,  was  opposed  by  others  as  unusual  and  unconsti- 
tutional,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  it  was  an  appeal  to  the 
public  against  the  Queen's  Ministers  by  a  representatiye  of  the 
Imperial  Government 
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It  is  uimeoeaeaiy,  in  a  brief  renew  of  theee  prooeeding^  to 
follow  the  oontroversY  between  the  Gape  Minietzy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  proceedings  within  and  without  the  walla  of  tiia 
Gape  Parliament  on  the  other. 

In  the  Seeeion  held  in  the  sammer  of  1876  a  lesolntioii  was 
passe^in  the  Assembly  authorising  Mr.  Molteno  to  Tisit  Londoa 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  Secretary  for  the  Golonies 
on  the  settlement  of  Griqualand  West^  the  President  of  tiie 
Free  State  having  previouslj  proceeded  to  England  at  tha 
request  of  the  £an  of  Gamarvon,  with  a  view  to  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  daims  of  the  State  to  a  part  of  the  BianMrnd 
Fields.  In  July  1876  the  question  between  the  Free  State 
and  Griqualand  West  was  settled,  the  State  relinquishing  all 
its  claims  for  a  money  consideration  of  about  90,000£  Mr. 
Molteno,  on  arriving  m  England  in  August,  found  that  the 
boundary  dispute  had  been  removed,  and  that  his  port  in  the 
deliberations  with  the  Golonial  Office  was  narrowed  to  that  of 
receiving  a  statement  from  the  Earl  of  Gamarvon  of  the  wiahea 
and  plans  of  the  Imperial  Government  with  respect  to  Griqoa- 
land  West,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  them  to  the  Cfs^ 
Government. 

In  August  1876  a  conference  on  South  African  affairs 


held  at  the  Golonial  Office,  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of 
Garnarvon  and  attended  bv  the  President  of  the  Free  State, 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  Mr.  Rolunaoii, 
the  Natal  delegates,  and  Mr.  Froude,  nominated  bv  the 
Golonial  Minister,  as  the  representative  of  Griqualand  West. 
Mr.  Molteno  did  not  attend,  as  he  had  no  authoritv  to  do  so, 
and  President  Brand  informed  the  conference  that  he  was  by 
the  terms  of  his  instructions  from  the  Volksraad  precluded  ftom 
tsking  any  part  in  the  discussion  of  confederation.  After 
ffoveral  sittings  in  the  early  part  of  August  the  conference  was 
adjourned  to  September  1876.  On  the  20th  of  August  the 
President  of  the  Free  State  left  England  for  South  Africa,  and 
for  three  years  no  progress  was  made  in  the  matter.  In  the 
meantime  the  bridgm?  of  the  OraDge  Hiver  at  several  points, 
the  rapid  exten^on  of  railways  towards  the  interior,  and  the 
annexation  of  native  territory  between  Natal  and  the  Gape 
Golony,  were  silently  preparing  the  way  for  a  closer  inteicoune, 
and  bringing  about  a  greater  identity  of  political  and  material 
interests  between  the  various  governments  and  dependencies  c^ 
South  Africa.  Less  gentle  arguments,  however,  in  favour  of 
the  movement,  were  shortly  to  be  brought  to  b^.  Languid 
despatches  and  plausible  omections  were  felt  to  be  no  longer 
sndurable  in  presence  of  a  Gcaleka  revolt  and  a  Zulu  war,  and 
now  at  last  tnere  seems  to  be  fair  ground  for  believing  that  the 
long-desired  confederation  of  Souui  Africa  wiU  ere  long  be  an 
accomplished  iact^ 


GAZETTEER 

KAHES  OF  THE  FBINGIPAL  TOWNS,  VILLAGES,  MOTTK- 
TAIN  RANGES,  &c  OF  THE  CAPE  COLONY  AND  THE 
ADJACENT  BEGION& 


[Hon.— For  fhe  Biren,  see  ^Ue  of  Bl^on  and  thdr  Afflneiits.    Netriy  tXL 
tbe  prindiMl  towaa  can  be  reached  bj  rallwaj  and  poetHoart  from  Oape  Town. 


A  Tillage  in  the  Division  of  Ghraaf-Rernety 
situated  in  the  Camdeboo  Country,  about  80  miles  S.  W.  of 
Oraaf-Reynet  Town.  An  important  discovery  of  coal  in  thia 
District^  July  11, 1878,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Dunn. 

AHABEAVTIA.  a  name  leoently  applied  to  the  Diamond 
^elds  of  South  Africa  by  travellersi  but  not  geneially  zecog** 
niaed. 

AambKAB  SAn.  A  large  bank  round  the  southern 
•xtremitY  of  Africa,  extending  from  near  Natal  to  Saldanha 
Bay,  witn  a  varying  width  averaging  40  miles,  and  soundinga 
40  to  60  fiEtthoms,  while  from  its  edge  the  water  deepens 
rapidly.  The  great  Mozambique  current  sweeps  along  it  from 
E.  to  S.W.,  but  there  are  various  eddying  currents  in  other 
directions  found  in  different  places  along  the  shore,  which 
make  its  navigation  veiy  treacherous,  and  are  the  cause  of 
Tarious  wrecks.  It  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  the  fish  tribe 
found  in  the  African  waters,  a  source  of  wealth  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  developed. 

AUmaUkB  CAVB.  The  most  southern  point  of  the  African 
Continent ;  is  situated  in  the  Division  of  Bredasdorp,  in  lat  84^ 
49^  8;  and  lonff.  20^  0'  40^  £.  It  is  considered  a  highly  dangerous 
locality  for  shipj^ing,  being  rocky  to  a  considerable  distance 
seaward,  and  suoject  to  fogs  and  uncertain  currents.  There  is 
a  lighthouse  erected  close  to  the  point,  but  which  it  is  intended, 
we  believe,  to  remove  to  a  better  site. 

AXiBAVZA.  The  name  given  to  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
territory  of  Qri^oaland  West,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orange 
Biver,  between  it  and  the  Vaal  Biver. 

A  Piviaion  of  the  Eastern  Province,  formed 
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and  settled  by  the  British  emigmnts  in  1820,  a  i>art  of  wMeh 
now  forms  the  district  of  Bathurst    Its  boundaries  ~^ 


the  N.,  Bedford  and  Fort  Beaufort  DiTision ;  K,  tiie  QrMt 
Fish  KiTer,  and  W.  Alexandria,  and  the  ocean  to  the  S.E. 
It  is  naturally  divided  into  two  uarts,  the  coast  region, 
called  the  Zuurveld  or  Lower  Aloaoy,  being  prindpallj 
adapted  for  cattle-grazing  and  agricultural  purposes,  and 
Upper  Albany  well  adaptra  for  sheep-fartning.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Great  Fish,  Eat,  and  Koonap  Rivers.  Many  de- 
scendants of  the  old  settlers  of  182Q  still  remdn  on  their 
original  locations.  (Vide  Grahamstown.)  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  If 883  square  miles,  and  its  population  of  all  races  at 
16,499.  Grahamstown  is  the  seat  of  magistracy  (q.v.).  Bi^ 
beck,  Salem,  and  Sidbur^are  villages  in  the  Division. 

A&amT.  The  Division  of  Albert  was  formed  in  1848, 
and  includes  the  region  forming  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Zuurbenr,  and  Bamboesberg  Mountains,  extending  to  the 
Orange  fiiver,  between  the  StormLerg  Spruit  on  the  £L  and  the 
Oorlog  Port  River  on  the  W.,  an  area  of  about  3,884  st^naie 
miles,  which  was  formerly  called  the  New  Hantam  district.  It 
is  wcdl  watered,  although  its  rivers  or  rather  torrents  witJi  a 
short  and  impetuous  course.  Its  population  is  12,069.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  and  sheep  thrive,  although  from  its  high 
elevation  it  is  very  cold  in  vrinter.  Its  principal  town  is 
Bui^rhersdorp  (q.v.). 

il  ItWE  A  wpmiA.  A  Division,  formerly  a  part  of  the 
Uitenhage  Division,  and  includes  a  rich  agricultural  portion  of 
country  about  1,619  square  miles  in  area,  formerly  known  as 
'Olifant's  Hoek,*  a  thickly  wooded  and  fertile  district;  capital  for 
cattle-farming  and  agricultural  purposes.  Its  population  by  last 
census  was  6,030.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  ocean,  on 
the  N.  and  £.  by  Albany,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Uitenhage 
Division.  The  seat  of  magiBtracy  is  the  village  of  Alexandna. 
Its  distance  E.  of  Cape  Town  is  about  650  miles. 

AunUBB  POBT.  The  name  of  the  port  at  the  month  of 
the  Eowie  River,  about  28  miles  S.E.  of  Grahamstown ;  foi^ 
merly  known  as  Port  Francis.  Government  harbour-works  are 
being  constructed  here,  and  the  port  is  connected  by  telegraph- 
wire  with  Grahamstown.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Bathurst 
magistracy. 

A&OOA  BAT.  The  principal  bay  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the 
Cape  Colony  is,  like  nearly  all  the  other  bays  in  the  same  loca* 
litv,  open  to  the  S.K,  while  sheltered  from  die  heavy  N.W. 
gales  tnat  so  unfavourably  affect  all  the  bays  on  the  W.  coast 
except  that  of  Saldanha.  Its  W.  horn,  Cape  liecife,  on  which 
stands  a  lighthouse,  is  in  lat.  84**  1''44"  S. ;  long.  2ff*  A3!  12"  R 
Several  groups  of  rocky  islets  stand  inside  the  bay,  especially 
the  Bird  island  group,  on  which  there  u  a  lighthouse;  and  St 
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Crdbty  the  first  land  diseoTeTed  by  B.  Bias  when  he  xonnded 
ike  Oape  in  1486.  Port  Elizabeth  (q.v.)  stands  in  the  S.W. 
angle  of  the  bay,  and  is  the  principal  oommereial  port  of  the 
Eastern  proyinoe. 

Altf  ca.  The  seat  of  the  magistracy,  in  the  Biyision  oi 
Victoria  E.  It  was  formerly  known  by  ike  name  of  Block- 
drift,  and  afterwards,  in  184S,  when  a  large  military  port  was 
established  there,  by  that  of  Fort  Hare,  its  nte  is  an  excellent 
one,  hating  a  plentifal  supply  of  water  from  the  'Chumie  Bayer, 
and  it,  in  a  muitary  point  of  yiew,  commands  aU  the  outlets  of 
the  Amatola  Mountams,  formerly  the  mat  strongholds  of  the 
Gaika  tribes.  Alice  Lb  about  14  miles  E.  of  Fort  Seaufort,  and 
36  W.  of  King  Williamstown. 

A&XllirA&  V.  A  Diyision  E.  of  the  Diyision  of  Albert, 
and  including  the  country  between  the  Stormberg  range  and  the 
Orange  Biver ;  it  has  an  area  of  2,263  square  miles,  and  is  a 
region  well  watered  by  the  Eraai,  Stormberg  Spruits,  and  other 
streams  running  into  the  Orange  Biyer.  Its  population  is  29,922. 
The  country  lies  hi^h,  and  is  cold  in  winter.  The  chief  town, 
Aliwal  North,  is  built  dose  to  the  Orange  Biyer,  oyer  which  a 
fine  bridge  is  thrown  at  this  point.  It  lies  666  miles  N.E.  of 
Oape  Town,  and  306  N.  of  Fort  Elizabeth,  and  contaios  1,229 
inhabitants.  A  branch  of  the  Standard  bank  is  established  at 
AUwal  N. 

A&XWA&  8.  More  familiarhr  known  as  Mossel  Bay.  Is 
the  chief  town  of  the  Division  ot  Mossel  Bay.  It  has  1,361 
inhabitants  and  is  270  miles  E.  of  Oape  Town.  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  and  the  bay  has  good  anchorage 
and  a  lighthouse  on  Oape  St.  Blaise. 

ABKAPOVBO.  The  Kaffir  tribes  inhaUting  the  N Jl  por- 
tion of  the  Transkeian  territories  bordering  on  Natal. 

AJMCATO&A  KomrTAnra.  A  mountain  group  in  the 
Einp  WilUamstown  Division,  an  eastern  prolongation  of  the 
Katoerg,  celebrated  in  the  histoiy  of  our  Kaffir  wars,  and  from 
whose  densely  wooded  kloo&  spring  the  waters  of  the  Keis- 
kamma,  'Ohumie,  and  Bufiiedo  layers.  The  Kaffirs  haye  long 
since  been  expelled,  and  it  is  now  peaceably  inhabited  by 
British  and  German  settlers.  The  highest  point  ia  the  Amatola 
Peak,  or  Hog's  Back,  6,373  feet  The  scenery  of  the  whole 
region  is  picturesque  and  romantic  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
climate  debcious.  It  is  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  either  Fort 
Beaufort  or  King  Williamstown  Territory. 

AMAX08A.  The  Kaffir  tribes  formerly  inhabiting  the 
country  bordering  on  East  London  Diyision,  Gaikas,  and. 
T'Slambies,  and  recently  remoyed  to  a  new  location  in  the 
Transkei. 

AMAXV&V.  The  Kaffir  tribes  liying  beyond  the  Natal 
frontier  to  the  N JS. 
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AVTOVzm  Bma.    A  monntain  lai^  in  the  TShnAm 

of  George  at  the  eMtem  extremity  of  the  Zwarteberg,  wline 
the  Olilant  Biver  passes  through  the  moantains. 

AVOBSABXas  V A&&8.  The  native  name  of  the  great 
Ms  on  the  Orange  River,  first  noticed  by  G.  Thompson  in  *hi8 
journey  alonff  its  course.  Situated  about  half-wa]^  between  the 
junction  of  uie  Orange  River  with  the  Vaal  and  its  mouth  on 
the  west  coast.  These  &lls  appear  to  owe  their  oii^n,  in  the 
opinion  of  Livingstone,  to  the  same  natural  convulsion  which 
produced  the  Victoria  fUls  on  the  Zambesi,  opening  an  outlet 
which  no  doubt  drained  the  Ealihari  and  Sovereignty  Plains 
from  the  waters  of  the  vast  inland  aaa  which  once  covered 
them.  Of  course  these  fells  present  a  much  more  strikinff  sight 
when  the  river  is  only  partially  in  flood  than  when  in  mu  rush 
of  waters,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  trustworthy  scientific 
observations,  we  are  unable  to  give  any  details  of  the  total  faU, 
width  of  channel,  &c  The  late  lamented  Robert  Moffiit,  son 
of  the  venerable  missionaTY,  visited  these  falls,  but  we  are 
unable  to  trace  his  notes,  which  would  have  given  full  informa- 
tion on  a  very  interesting  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
travellers  who  intend  to  explore  the  litUe-known  regions  be- 
tween Pella  and  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  indeed  the  whole 
course  of  the  Orange  River  generally. 

BA&roux.  A  village  in  the  Stockenstrom  Division  (the 
old  Eat  River  Settlement),  about  26  miles  N.  of  Fort  Beaufort 

BAMBOas  BBBOBW.  A  mountain  range  forming  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  Stortnbergen  and  the  boundary  be^reen 
the  Oradock  and  Albert  Divisions;  they  attain  an  average 
height  of  6,000  feet 

BA8VTO&Ain>.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Orange  and  Oaledon  Rivers,  which  here 
rise  in  the  Maluti  Mountains.  It  is  an  elevated  rugged  region, 
but  very  healthy  and  productive.  It  includes  the  tribes  for- 
merly under  the  rule  of  the  once  celebrated  chief  Moeheeh,^ 
but  it  Lb  now  a  part  of  the  Cape  Oolonv.  Several  stations  of 
the  Paris  Mission  Society  exist  in  this  country,  and  a  full 
account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  ArSousset,  Dyke, 
and  GasaUs.  The  natives  are  a  highly  intelligent  race,  and  d 
the  same  stem  as  the  Bechouanas.  They  are  sometimes  caUed 
Eastern  or  Mountain  Bechouanas. 

BATBUB8T.  A  fiscal  Division  formed  from  the  district 
of  Albany,  comprising  what  was  formerly  called  Lower  Albany, 
an  agricultural  and  cattle-producing  country,  with  an  area  of 
about  670  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  5,856.  It 
was  in  this  part  of  Albany  the  agricultural  settlers  of  1820  were 
principally  located.  The  seat  of  magistracy  is  Port  Alfred, 
about  28  miles  S.E.  of  Grahamstown.  Port  Alfred  enjoys  a 
delightful  climate  and  fine  coast  scenery.    Albany  is  its   N* 
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iKiiiodaiy,  the  Great  Y^h.  BiTer  its  E.,  and  the  Bushman  tUyer 
its  W.,  while  its  S.E.  is  the  Indian  Ocean.  Gotten  may  he 
advantageously  grown  in  this  Diyision.  BathursL  Ou^lervilley 
Southwell,  and  Clumher  are  other  Tillages  in  this  DiTision. 

BAVULAJr  xaboor.  A  primitiye  and  little  visited  valley 
in  the  Uitenhage  Division,  behind  the  mountain  range ;  a  little 
stream  runs  through  it,  which  joins  the  Gamtoos  Kiver ;  its 
population  is  1,769;  and  the  land  is  fertile  in  com,  wine,  and 
tooacco. 

amabUVOBT  VPBT.  A  Divisional  fiscal  and  electoral, 
formed  in  lA4d  out  of  the  northern  portion  of  Albany,  with  an 
area  of  783  sonare  miles,  and  a  population  of  14,748.  It  has 
Stockenstrom  Division  to  the  N.,  B^ford  E.,  Victoria  East  W., 
and  Albany  forms  the  S.  boimdar^.  It  is  well  watered  by  the 
Kat,  Koonap,  and  other  streams  ndng  in  the  Eat  and  'Chumie 
Mountains.  It  is  a  country  well  adapted  for  sheep-farming, 
and  the  hills  are  well  wooded.  Its  principal  town  is  f*ort  Beau- 
fort, on  a  bend  of  the  Eat  River,  formerlr  a  military  station  of 
ff  reat  importance.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  Lb  a  wellr 
bmlt  and  rising  town,  with  1,146  inhaHtants,  good  stone  bridge 
over  the  Eat  River,  several  <murches,  barracks,  hospitals,  banks, 
and  other  public  buildinga ;  it  is  42  miles  N.E.  of  G^rahamstown, 
and  about  the  same  distance  W.  of  Eing  WlUiamstown.  It  was 
attacked  by  the  Eaffir  and  rebel  Hottentots  on  January  3, 1851, 
but  their  leader,  Hermanns,  was  kUled,  and  they  were  repulsed 
with  great  loes. 

BBAUVOBT  ^rasT.  A  laige  Division  of  the  Western 
Province,  from  which  has  been  formed  the  districts  of  Prince 
Albert,  Hope  Town,  Frazersburg,  and  Victoria  W.  It  has  an 
area  of  8,636  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  8,322.  It  in- 
cludes a  vast  expanse  of  mountain  and  karroo  country,  but  is  an 
excellent  sheep-farming  region,  and  by  the  formation  of  dams  the 
scarcity  of  water  is  fast  burning  remedied.  Its  principal  town 
and  seat  of  Government  offices  is  the  town  of  Beaufort  West, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Nieuwveld  Mountains,  founded  in  1820,  and 
has  now  1,685  inhabitants ;  it  Lb  well  watered,  and  the  seat  of 
considerable  trade.  It  ib  338  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Town, 
and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Western  district  lines  of  railway  vid 
Worcester.  Beaufort  Division  is  watered,  or  rather  drained  of 
its  waters,  by  the  channels  of  the  Dwika,  Gamka,  Salt,  and 
other  watercourses,  by  which  millions  of  tons  of  much-required 
water  now  run  to  waste,  which,  however,  present  in  many  places 
fine  sites  for  dams,  or  rather  artificial  lakes.  All  watercourses 
N.  of  the  Nieuwveld  and  Roggeveld  Mountains  flow  into  the 
Orange  River ;  those  S.  of  the  mountains, into  the  Indian  Ocean; 
the  watershed  line  of  this  part  of  the  continent  running  over 
their  summits.  The  town  of  Beaufort  is  accessible  to  Gape 
Town  by  railway  in  a  journey  of  about  twenty-four  hours. 
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lWOBT  POBT.  a  vQlagQ  «nd  port  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Breeds  River  and  diviaon  of  SweUendftm,  where,  however, 
there  is  very  little  trade. 

aacBOV AKA&AVD  18  the  vague  name  given  to  the  v&jt 
country  N.  of  the  Yaal  Biver  and  Sovereignty  extending  N. 
to  the  Zambesi,  and  N.W.  as  far  as  the  conhnes  of  Loando, 
stretching  along  the  £.  edge  of  the  Kalihari  Desert;  inhabited 
by  various  tribes  of  Bechouanas,  a  species  of  the  human  raea 
tnat  ethnologists  consider  closely  allied  to  the  Ka&i  tribes 
both  in  language  and  peraonal  appearance,  although  less 
warlike.  These  mbeo  are  now  greatlv  oroken  up,  and  much  of 
the  territory  formerly  occupied  by  tnem  is  now  in  the  juris- 
diction  of  ihe  Transvaal  and  Free  State.  For  a  complete 
description  of  the  Bechouana  race  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Wood^s  'Afiican  Tribes,'  Burchill,  Barrow,  Moffiit,  the  French 
Missionarv  Memoirs,  and  the  travels  of  Baines,  Chapman, 
Gordon  Gumming,  Livingstone,  McEIenzie,  and  manv  other 
writers.  As  a  compact  and  powerful  nation  the  Bechquanas 
exist  no  longer,  but  merely  remain  in  scattered  portions  of 
broken  tribes,  attaching  themselves  to  such  chiefs  as  are  power- 
ful or  rich  at  the  present  moment.  It  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  give  any  detailed  nominal  lists  of  the  present  tribes, 
which  are  getting  every  day  more  and  more  reduced,  both  from 
the  extension  of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  attacks  of  the.Matabile 
Kaffirs,  the  people  of  the  late  Moselikatze.  As  a  people  the 
Bechouanas  built  better  houses,  were  more  ingenious,  and  on 
the  whole  more  civilised  than  the  adjoining  tribes  of  Kaffira, 
but  must  hardly  be  considered  as  a  separate  race ;  and  if  the 
present  disinteffrating  influences  continue,  they  wiU  in  a  few 
years  probablv  be  driven  into  the  fiir  regions  N.  of  the  Zwoibea 
Biver.  North  of  Lake  Ngami  the  Bechouanas  paduallr 
merge  into  the  real  Negro  race,  and  probably  Livmgstone^ 
Makololo  form  the  boundary  tribe  or  link  between  the  two  races. 
The  Basutos  (q.v.)  are  merely  a  variation  of  the  Bechouana 
race,  influenced  by  living  in  a  mountainous  region. 

BaarosB.  A  Division  formerlv  part  of  Somerset  £., 
and  includes  all  the  fine  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  Kaga,  Great 
Winterberg,  and  Kromme  ranges,  well  wooded,  and  fit  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Its  area  is  1,660  square  miles,  and  its 
population  8,768.  Its  principal  town  is  Bedford,  with  833 
inhabitants,  at  the  foot  of  the  Eagaberg  Mountains,  about  26 
miles  W.  of  Fort  Beaufort,  and  60  miles  N.  of  Grahamstown. 
It  is  well  watered,  and  substantially  built,  having  several  saw- 
mills, &c. 

aa&viaaifca. '  A  handsome  village  in  the  Division  of  the 
Knysna,  about  360  miles  £.  of  Cape  Town ;  it  affiirds  facUitien 
for  shipping  timber  from  the  adjacent  foreata. 
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B8TBB&8BOBV.  A  misaionary  Tillage  of  400  inhabit- 
ants, 10  miles  from  Fort  Elizabeth. 

BBTBVXza  BBXFT.  In  the  Alhert  Divisioii.  A  great 
l>ridg»  here  crosses  the  Orange  Biver. 

BKAVCO.  A  village  in  the  district  of  Geozge,  near  the 
entrance  to  Montagu  Fftasi  and  about  three  miles  ^m  the 
town  of  George. 

B&OBMFOarrBZV.  The  principal  town  and  seat  of 
€k>vemment  of  the  Orange  Hirer  Sovereignty:  is  68^  milea 
I7.£.  of  Gape  Town.  It  is  situated  in  a  high  but  nealthy  region, 
and  is  in  a  toleraUj  central  position,  with  a  good  supply  of 
^ater,  but  a  bad  one  of  fueL  it  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopriC;  has 
'  aeversl  churches,  banks>  and  other  public  institutions,  and  will 
no  doubt  become  the  seat  of  considerable  trade  now  that  the  new 
bridges  are  erected  over  the  Oranse  River.  The  towns  of  the 
Free  State  are  now  easily  reached  both  firom  Cape  Tovm  and 
Port  Elizabeth  by  rail  and  waggon. 

B&OBMBOIT.  A  district  on  the  extreme  western  side 
of  the  Transvaal,  skirted  on  the  east  by  the  Yaal,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  Harts.  On  the  south  it  toudies  Gnqualand 
West.  It  contains  considerable  areas  of  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural land. 

BOXXBVB&B  ooXiB.  A  high  regiOn,  about  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Great  Karroo, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Olifant  Biver  ^ountfdna.  It  possesses 
a  fine  though  rather  cold  climate,  and  is  a  region  well  adapted 
both  for  sheep  and  cattle.  It  is  accessible  fimn  Oane  Town  by 
rail  as  far  as  Ceres  Boad.  English  fhdts  ripen  m  the  Cold 
Bokkeveld  to  great  perfection. 

BOXSBVBSB  vrjkMm.  A  fertile  region  in  the  Tul- 
bagh  Division,  lying  behind  the  second  range  of  mountains  at 
the  head  of  MitcheU's  Pass,  producing  cereus  and  wine  abun- 
dantly. The  village  of  Ceres  is  situated  in  this  region,  whieh 
IB  well  vTatered,  and  its  farms  are  of  great  value. 

BOarasvB&B.  The  name  of  a  locality  in  the  Division 
of  Worcester,  between  the  first  range  of  the  mountains  and  the 
Breede  Biver.  So  called  from  the  profusion  of  low  bushes 
which  cover  the  surface  when  uncultivated. 

BBAVBVXBZ.  A  remarkable  thermal  spring,  about  an 
hour's  drive  from  Worcester. 

BBBBASBOBP.  A  Divifflon  formerly  iselnded  in  the 
Division  of  Caledon,  having  an  area  of  1,697  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  4,1^06.  It  lies  along  the  coast  E.  of  Caledon, 
in  the  country  formerly  called  the  Strandveld ;  its  E.  boundary 
is  the  Breede  Biver;  it  is  principally  a  sheen-grazing  country, 
and  a  few  ostriches  and  bontebiieks  are  stul  to  be  found  on 
some  of  the  farms,  where  the^  are  preserved,  Bredasdorp  is 
the  seat  of  the  magistracy,  while  other  villagee  are  formed  al 
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Naper  and  ViUieradozp.  Owe  L*  Agulhas  ia,  mth  ita  figfat- 
houae,  in  this  Division;  lat  34''  49"  B,i  long.  20P  0"  40^  K 
There  are  no  rivem  of  any  importance  saye  the  Breede  and 
Zondereiode.  A  few  isolated  mountains  form  some  remarkable 
groape,  especiaUr  that  called  Babylon's  Tower  or  the  Tower  of 
iBabel,  the  Potteoerg,  and  several  others. 

9MOVnr  roBT.  A  fortified  post  near  a  bridge  over 
the  Great  Fish  Biver,  formerly  called  Hermanns  Kxaal,  abont 
14  miles  N.E.  of  Grahamstown  on  the  road  to  Fort  Beaufort. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest  of  the  Great  Fiah  River  bosh, 
and  has  in  summer  an  intensely  hot  though  healthy  dimate. 

StTBCMmumOBP.    Tlie  principal  town  in  the  IHviaicm 
of  Albert,  situated  on  the  Stormoerg  Spruit,  about  20  milaa  S. 
of  the  Orange  River ;  it  is  630  miles  N.K  of  Gape  Town,  and 
-is  the  seat  of  majo^tmcy,  with  1,349  inhabitantB. 

SVSSMAV&Aim.  An  elevated  plateau  N.  of  Galvinia 
and  Fiasersburg,  and  E.  of  Little  NamaquaJand,  at  a  level  ci 
about  3,800  feet  over  the  sea,  or  nearly  that  of  TaUe  Mountain, 
»of  which  some  geologists  consider  it  to  be  a  continuation  befoie 
{the  violent  denudatiug  forces  took  place  on  the  African  con- 
tinent. It  extends  N.  to  the  Orange  River,  and  is  a  bairen  and 
vraterless  region,  except  after  heav^  rains,  when  a  large  crop  of 
tall  grass,  said  to  be  very  nutritious,  covers  it.  Ito  only  in- 
habitanta  are  a  few  families  of  migratory  Boers  and  a  few 
wandering  Gorannas,  Namaquas,  and  Buahmen.  Near  the 
banks  of  the  Orange  River  the  plateau  gets  broken  up  into 
fearful  precipices;  to  the  S.  it  oies  away  into  the  elevated 
region  of  the  R(^^veld  and  Hantam  Districts. 

C A&BBOV.  A  division  of  the  Western  Province,  dtoated 
behind  the  first  mountain  range,  and  with  that  of  Bredaadorp 
(q.v.)  eomprehenda  the  country  between  the  ridge  of  the 
Zondereinde  Mountains  on  the  N.  and  the  ocean  on  the  S.  The 
country  is  excellent  for  sheep-farming,  and  timber  also  appears 
to  thrive  welL  It  has  an  area  of  1,519  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  11,335.  Its  pindpal  town,  Galedon,  has  aome 
exc^ent  hot  batjia,  and  is  situated  70  miles  E.  of  Gape  Town 
on  the  Great  Goast  High  Road  from  the  Gape  to  Port 
Elizabeth  over  Sir  Lowry's  Pass.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Zondereinde,  running  E.  from  the  coast  mountain  range  into 
the  Breede  River.  Villiersdorp  ia  another  village  in  this  Divi- 
sion. The  Moravian  Mission  station  of  Genadendal  p^ale  of 
Grace)  is  also  in  this  Division,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

CA&vnrzA.  A  division  N.E.  of  the  Western  Province, 
formed  out  of  a  part  of  Glanwilliam  Division,  and  including  a 
vast  extent  of  that  barren  region  called  Bushman  Land ;  has 
an  area  of  26,083  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  7,394.^  It 
is  a  vast  grazing  country,  liable  to  severe  drought,  and  devoid  of 
any  constantly  running  streams.    That  portion  of  it  near  the 
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«d|re  of  the  Bofrgeveld,  called  the  Qantam,  is  hetUit  wateTed, 
and  oonridered  healthy  for  hones  and  cattle ;  from  thence  the 
(M)iintry  slopes  down  along  the  dry  plateaux  of  Bushmanland 
to  the  Orange  Riyer,  which  forms  the  N.  boundaiy.  The  large 
watercourses  marked  on  the  map  of  South  Africa  in  this 
Deighbourhood  are  generally  dry  channels,  seldom  with  any 
<nirrent  unless  after  heavy  thunderstorms. 

OAMBBBOO.  The  country  alons  the  foot  of  the  Sneeuw- 
lierg  range,  in  tne  Division  of  Graaf-Keynet,  is  so  called  irom 
an  old  Hottentot  word.  It  is  an  excellent  sheep-farming 
region  of  broken  pasture,  and  good  for  either  sheep  or  cattle ; 
its  principal  town  is  Aberdeen.  Vast  Icoalrfields  exist  in  the 
district. 

CAWOO.  The  name  of  some  very  fine  caves  in  the  Zwarte- 
berg  Mountains,  Divirion  of  Oudtshoom,  visited  and  described 
by  Mr.  G.  Thompson  in  1824,  and  Lieut  Sherwill,  E.I.O.S.,  in 
3835.  They  may  rank  with  some  of  the  finest  natural  caverns 
in  the  world,  as  far  as  they  have  been  explored. 

OAVB  OO&OVT.  The  boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony  has 
hoea  extended  once  its  formation  in  1662  from  Salt  Kiver, 
almost  a  gun-shot  from  Cane  Town,  gradually  as  far  N.  as 
Walvisch  jBav,  and  E.  to  the  Mont  aux  Sources,  an  area  of 
nearly  300,000  square  miles;  the  suocessive  extension  of  the 
bounaary  line  would  seem  forced  on  it,  as  it  were,  by  the 
interests  of  both  the  Colony  and  the  frontier  tribes.  A  full 
description  of  its  physical  features  will  be  found  given  in  the 
body  of  this  work  under  the  respective  headings  '  Physical '  and 
•Political.' 

OAFS  BZVZSZOV  includes  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  Town  and  slopes  of  Table  Mountain,  and 
the  earliest  settled  district  in  the  Colony.  It  has  an  area  of 
only  722  square  mUes,  and  a  population  of  57,310.  It  includes 
the  villages  of  Mowbray,  Claremont,  Papendorp,  Hondebosch, 
Wynberg,  Newlands,  and  Green  Point,  besides  numerous 
Tillages  and  country  seats  of  the  richer  mercantile  classes  of 
Cape  Town,  and  presents  a  succession  of  beautiful  and  romantic 
scenery. 

OAVB  TOVm,  the  seat  of  the  Colonial  Government,  was 
founded  by  Van  Riebeck  in  1652,  and,  like  all  medissval  towns, 
'  at  first  included  only  a  few  groups  of  bouses  erected  for  pro- 
tection under  the  shelter  of  the  castle,  which  latter,  although 
built  with  severe  regard  to  the  then  existing  rules  of  fortifica- 
tion as  practised  in  the  Low  Countries,  yet,  being  on  all  sides 
ooDunaiKled  by  the  surrounding  hills,  was,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  although  supplemented  by  various  detached  forts  and 
lines,  perfectly  useless,  and  was  unable  to  offer  any  resistance  to 
the  British  troops  when  they  captured  the  Colony  in  1795  and 
1806.    It  18  the  principal  town  of  the  Colony,  and  contains  a 
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population  of  dd|239  soqIb,  includiDg  seyeral  thousand  Holuun- 
medan  Malays,  the  deeoendante  of  the  former  slavee  of  xh» 
Dutch  East  India  Oompany  and  its  servants.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  episoopate,  has  several  episcopal,  Dutch  and  Latberaa 
Churches,  a  Roman  Oatholic  cathedral,  several  bankinir  institu- 
tions and  insurance  companies,  a  museum  and  library,  and 
botanic  gardens,  gasworks,  patent  slip,  hospital,  beades  the 
tine  and  commodious  docks  and  breakwater,  lately  formed,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  a  million  sterling.  The  local  afbirs  of  Gape 
Town  are  managed  by  a  municipality.  Gape  Town  is  well 
supplied  with  proviBions,  and  its  suburbs  are  healthy  and  pic- 
turesque. From  Gape  Town  all  the  principal  towns  in  the 
Colony  may  be  reached  by  rail,  post-cart,  or  vraggon.  To  Port 
Elizabeth,  Natal,  and  the  principal  bays  along  the  coast, 
steamers  are  always  availame.  Various  information  on  the 
educational  institutions,  &c.,  of  Gape  Town  will  be  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  present  yolnme. 

OAMKMMVOM.  A  new  fiscal  district  and  yillage  lately 
fonued  out  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Frazersburg  district.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  magistracy.  It  is  a  coimtry  similar  to  that  ot 
the  northern  parts  of  Victoria  West  and  llope  Town.  (  Fide 
Schietfontein.) 

CBBAX  BBRCim.  A  high  mountain  range  on  £.  side 
of  Olifant  Biver  Valley,  division  of  Qanwilliam,  produdng 
some  good  plantations  of  Gape  cedar  in  its  kloofs ;  the  highest 
summit  is  Sneeuwkop,  6,33d  feet. 

cmas.  A  village  in  the  Tulbagh  Division,  near  the  head 
of  Mitchell's  Pass,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Gape  Town  to 
Beaufort  West,  where  it  is  a  convenient  halting-place.  It  is  75 
miles  N.E.  of  Gape  Town,  in  a  high  and  healthy  district,  called 
the  Warm  Bokkeveld.  It  is  well  laid  out  and  watered  by  a 
spruit  of  the  Breede  Riyer,  and  is  easy  of  access  bv  the  magni- 
ficent road  through  Mitchell's  Pass,  at  the  head  or  which  it  Is 
situated,  and  by  railway  vid  Geres  Boad. 

*CHllMZa;  a  river  diyiding  the  district  of  Victoria  East 
from  that  of  King  Williamstown. 

OXiAJrwiZi&ZAlK.  A  division  of  the  Western  Proyinee 
N<  of  Gape  Town,  and  forpierly  embracing  a  vast  area  (but 
from  which  the  Divisions  of  Fiquetberg,  Galvinia,  and  Nama- 
oualand  haye  been  separated) ;  includes  the  fertile  yalley  of  the 
Olifant  River  West,  and  a  yast  extent  of  mountain  and  karroo 
un  either  aide  of  it.  The  climate  is  very  hot  in  summer, 
although  cold  in  winter ;  and  the  situation  is  rather  unfayoui^ 
able  for  communication,  owing  to  its  deep  sandy  roads  and 
rugged  surface,  vrith  other  parts  of  the  Colony,  its  principal 
yillage  and  seat  of  magiatracy  is  GianwiUiam,  situated  on  Jan 
Diaselfl  Biyer,  a  tributary  to  the  Olifant  River.    In  summer. 
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crwing  to  its  locality  between  high  monntaini,  its  heat  is 
intenae. 

cnuUMMOHT.  A  village  in  the  Oape  Division,  about 
five  xniles  E.  of  Oape  Town,  having  many  gentlemen's  villas  and 
a  prettv  Gothic  Episcopal  church ;  it  is  overshadowed  hy  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  Table  Mountain. 

OOCIMAW  X&oor.  A  pass  in  the  Langebergen,  Divi- 
aon  of  Robertson,  at  the  end  of  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
RobMtBon.  The  road  affords  access  to  the  lower  country  from 
the  elevated  resion  called  Kanna  Land,  or  the  Little  Kari'oo. 
The  tirade  in  tnis  direction  will  be  considerably  increased  by 
the  opening  of  the  road  through  Seven  Weeks  Poort  (q  v.). 

COUB8BXBO.  The  most  northern  division  of  the  Eastern 
Province ;  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Orange  River,  E.  by  Albert, 
W.  b^  Hope  Town,  and  S.  by  Middelburg  and  Graaf-Reynet 
Division.  It  has  an  area  of  5,762  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  10,368,  and  presents  generally  a  vast  elevated  plain  devoid 
of  wood,  studded'  over  with  numerous  kopjies,  or  little  hills 
fspitz  or  tafelbergs,  aceordinff  as  they  are  of  the  pointed  or 
nmt-topped  t^pe).  These  plains  were  formerly  tenanted  by 
immense  herds  oi  the  larger  game,  and  were  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  now  scarce  gemsboc£  It  is  an  excellent  sheep-  and 
ostrich-farming  country.  Colesberg,  the  principal  town  and 
seat  of  magiBtncjf  with  1,312  inhabitants,  la  situated  on  the 
high  road  to  Bloemfontein,  both  from  Oape  Town  and  Port 
Elisabeth;  it  is  540  miles  distant  from  the  former,  and  410 
from  the  latter;  the  stage-coach  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  the 
Diamond  Fields  passes  through  it.  It  is  situated  about  12 
miles  S.  of  the  Onmga  River,  near  a  strange-looking  mountain 
called  the  Toverberg.  It  Lb  tolerably  well  supplied  with  water 
and  firewood  from  the  Orange  River  banks,  but  timber  for 
building  purposes  is  scarce  and  dear.  A  bridge  has  been  thrown 
over  the  Orange  River  at  Bethulie  Drift^  the  point  nearest  to 
Colesbeig,  the  trade  of  which  with  the  interior  will  be  much 
increased  therobv.  The  country  between  the  hills  is  so  level 
that  no  great  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  a  continuation  of  the 
Cape  railways  so  far  will  be  found. 

COMBTJZasHBIFT  is  situated  on  the  Great  Fish  River, 
24  miles  E.  of  Grahamstown,  on  the  high  road  to  King  Williams- 
town.  It  was  formerly  a  military  post  of  imnortance,  but  the 
barracks  and  town,  erected  in  1846,  are,  we  oelieve,  now  de* 
molished,  and  their  materials  used  in  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Pish  River.  The  country  round  is  flat  and  densely 
bushed,  which  rendered  it  a  favourite  haunt  of  Kaffirs  in  wai 
time.    Stock  thrives  well  in  it. 

COIIPABS8SSCI.  A  high  mountain  in  the  Graaf-Reynet 
District,  forming  the  culminating  point  in  the  Great  Sneeuw- 
bei'g  range.  It  is  7^800  feet  high,  presenting  a  steep  &ce  to  the 
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coast ;  from  its  flankB  flow  in  all  directioiis  the  waters  of  tiM 
Great  Fish,  Zeekoe,  Sundaj,  and  Bufbls  River ;  hence  its  name. 
It  is  easily  ascended  from  the  hack  or  N.  aide,  which  is  omte  • 
gentle  slope.  Modem  ohservations  have  redooed  its  neight 
from  10,000  to  7,800  feet. 

CSBJLBOCa:.  A  division  of  the  Eastern  Province  N.  of  the 
Great  Winterbeiv  range,  which  separates  it  from  Bedford  and 
Fort  Beaufort  It  has  Somerset  and  Graaf-Bejnet  and  Middel- 
burg  on  the  W.,  Oolesberg  and  Albert  to  the  N.,  and  Queena- 
town  on  the  W.  It  has  an  area  of  3,247  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  12,084  souls.  Its  physical  formation  la  Uiat  of 
an  elevated  plain,  about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea-leyeU  aui^ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  mountain  ranges,  perhaps  2,000  feet 
higher.  Its  climate  is  universally  acknowledged  as  excellent, 
especially  for  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary  discRse.  Its  prin- 
cipal town  is  Cradock,  founded  in  1826,  eligibly  situated  on  the 
Great  Fish  Kiver,  660  miles  from  Cape  Tovni,  180  from  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  116  from  Grahamstovm ;  it  has  a  population  of 
]  ,712,  possesses  several  churches,  banks,  and  other  puUie  insti- 
tutions. It  is  one  of  the  greatest  wool-producing  divisicMis  in  the 
Oolony,  but  timber  is  scarce,  although  the  mountain  Uoofii 
surrounding  are  admirably  adapted  for  producing  it.  It  wiU 
shortly  be  connected  with  Port  Elizabeth  by  railway. 

BAWS  BOOOHTB.  A  high  land  near  Fort  Beaufort, 
formerly  the  site  of  one  of  the  telegraph  stations  erected  by  the 
late  General  Lewis.  It  is  situated  about  6  miles  S.  of  Fort 
Beaufort,  and  is  now  abandoned. 

PABTtfTTO.  A  village  in  the  Malmesbury  Division,  about 
24  miles  N.  of  Oane  Town,  formed  in  the  year  1^60.  A 
periodical  Court  is  held  here. 

BBB8  VBJL,  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  amongst  the 
Kaffirs,  is  situated  about  12  miles  W.  of  King  Williauiscown. 

BXAMOHB  raUbBS.    See  Griqualand. 

BZ8SB&8BOBP.  A  niiasioD  station  in  the  district  of 
Gudtsboom,  about  8  miles  west  of  the  village  of  that  name, 
with  644  inhabitants,  principally  of  the  Hottentot  race. 

BOXBILZV  BAT.  A  bav  on  the  west  coast  of  Oolony,  N. 
of  Saldanha  Bay,  and  Division  of  I^quetberg ;  has  ra&er  an 
exposed  anchorage.  But  carries  on  a  trade  in  com  with  a  few 
cutters  to  and  from  Cape  Town,  from  whence  it  furnishes  sup- 
plies for  the  Clanwilliam  and  Calvinia  Divisions.  It  is  open  to 
N.W.  fmle.a,  tboufrh  sheltered  from  those  of  the  S.£. 

BOBBXB  BSOnVT,  or  BOUBB  BEL&p  is  rather  a 
etrikiog  landmark  in  Lower  Albany  showing  where  the  Zuur^ 
berg  range  gradually  sinks  into  the  plain  near  the  coast.  A 
signal  station,  now  diBused,  was  formerly  erected  there. 

BOBBBBCBT.    The  seat  of  the  magistracy  of  the  Division 
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of  Wodeliouse,  on  tin  N.  slope  of  the  StormlwTsen,  abont  30 
miles  S.E.  of  Buighersdorp.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  has  600  inhabiCdnts,  ana  a  branch  of  the  Standard  bank.  A. 
valuable  coal  tield  exists  on  the  Indwe,  which  has  been  named 
Sprigg  Town  In  honour  of  the  present  Premier  of  the  Colony. 

BBAXSV8BBRO.  A  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the 
Quath  or  Katkmba  range  of  mountains,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Natal  and  the  Free  States  and  Basutoland.  They 
present  a  steep  outline  on  the  coast  face,  and  rise  to  a  height  in 
some  places  of  9,000  feet;  their  topography  is  but  imperfectly 
known.  Several  passes  exist  by  which  the  trade  of  the  interior 
18  carried  on  witn  Natal  and  the  coast.  The  Orange,  Vaal^ 
Tugda,  Unzimcttlu,  and  several  other  large  rivers,  have  their 
origin  in  the  culminating  heights  of  this  range,  forming  with 
the  Malud  Monataine  the  region  known  to  the  French  mission- 
aries as  the  '  Mont  aux  Sources.*  The  range  is  generally 
oompoeed  of  the  old  sandstone  formation  of  the  Gape. 

OmAXBVSTXZV.  A  fertile  locality  in  the  Paarl  IMvision 
and  adjacent  mountain  range,  watered  by  the  Berg  River,  and 
rich  in  wine  and  com.  Its  population  is  about  1,200  souls ;  its 
distance  from  Cape  Town  30  to  40  nules,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  raiL 

DitniBAX.  A  village  in  the  Cape  Division,  on  the  road 
to  Malmesbury,  containing  760  inhamtants.  It  is  situated 
about  10  miles  from  Cape  Town.  A  periodical  Court  is  held 
there. 

a>VHB^]r.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  port  in  the 
Colony  of  Natal,  in  lat.  29^  SO'  S.,  long.  81*»  lO'  E.  The  town 
is  r^^laily  built,  possesses  municipal  institutions,  and  has  a 
population  of  13,218.  The  harbour  has  had  large  sums  spent 
on  improving  it,  not  always  successfully.  A  lighthouse  is 
erected  on  the  bluff  at  its  entrance,  and  a  line  of  rail  connects 
the  landingt-place  with  the  town  and  with  Verulam  (20  miles), 
and  Botha^s  lliU  (31(  mile^).  Durban  was  founded  in  1842^ 
and  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  Colony. 

aBBvazBS.  A  mission  station  in  the  OlanwiHiamlMstricty 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Olifant  River,  belonging  to  the  Rhenish 
Society,  with  a  native  population  of  289,  principally  of  the 
Hottentot  race. 

acoa  9ABB  and  KOAB.  A  romantic  pass  and  road, 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Home  Government  in  1840-2, 
on  the  high  road  from  Ghrahamstown  to  Fort  Beaufort  vid 
Fort  Brown,  and  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  colouial  road 
engineering,  made  chiefly  by  military  labour  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  A.  G.  Bain. 

■BBSTa  KSVint.  A  station  on  the  Cape  Town  and 
Wellington  line  of  railway,  so  called  because  it  is  the  first 
river  crossed  on  leaving  Cape  Town  for  the  interior. 
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A  muflion  station  in  tlia  Bredasdorp  DiviaoD, 
about  10  niiles  S.W.  of  Bredasdorp  Village,  viui  a  natire 
population  of  d36  aoula,  of  whom  but  18  aie  of  the  Hottentot 
race. 

aunUkBBTS  »OKT.  A  district  <^  the  Eaatero  Pro- 
vince, with  an  area  of  251  square  miles,  and  a  population^ 
ezdusive  of  the  town,  of  1,479.  It  is  but  poorly  watered  and 
wooded,  and  the  scenery  is  uninviting.  Walmer  and  Korsten 
are  two  pleasant  villages  in  the  neifrhbowhood  of  Port  Elisa- 
beth. Bethelsdorp  is  a  well-known  mission  station  of  tiie 
London  Society,  with  400  residents. 

SK1ZAB8TB  VORT.  The  capital  of  the  Division  and 
the  principal  seaport  and  commercial  town  of  the  Eastem 
Province.  It  was  founded  in  1820,  and  now  contains  a  popular 
li«>n  of  13,049  inhabitants.  It  is  a  thriving,  active,  bustling  tows, 
and  within  recent  years  a  great  many  handsome  atoies  and 
other  buildings  have  been  erected  therein.  It  has  three  or  four 
banks,  a  public  libraiT,  several  insurance  companies,  a  hospital, 
several  churches  of  all  denominations,  gaswmcs,  barracks,  and 
other  public  buildinffs,  but  its  docks,  an  absolute  necessity,  are 
as  yet  things  of  the  future.  The  water-supply,  moreover,  is  still 
detective,  owing  to  local  difficulties.  Port  Elizabeth  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Midland  and  the  North-Eastern  Railways.  The 
iiKchoraffe  is  unfortunately  exposed  to  ^ales  from  the  S.E.,  and 
so  far  Ihe  sums  expended  on  harbour  improvements  have  not 
yielded  favourable  results.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  justly 
proud  as  being  the  most  enterprising,  active,  business-like  body 
of  Anglo-Saxons  on  the  African  continent,  enjoy  the  pleasui^ 
of  locid  government  for  municipal  aftairs.  Theyare  $iBO  a  very 
h.^pitable  people,  and  always  glad  to  give  a  warm  imd  hearty- 
reception  to  any  strangers  from  the  old  oountiy  who  may  visit 
Ihem.  The  town,  owing  to  physical  causes,  nas  from  the  sea 
rather  a  bare  and  desolate  appearance  from  the  want  of  foliago. 
Nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  Eastem  irontaer  and  tiie  intonor 
passes  through  Port  Elizabeth,  and  its  streets  and  markete 
afford  a  fine  picture  of  colonial  life  and  activity  not  witnessed 
ill  many  other  towns  in  S.  Africa. 

Biroxr.  An  old  Moravian  mission  station  in  a  densely 
wooded  country  on  the  flanks  of  the  Zuurbei^  and  IMvisioB  of 
Uitenhage.  It  is  well  described  by  Pringle  and  Latrobe.  Wild 
elephants  and  buffaloes  are  still  found  in  the  adjacent  forests. 

VAintXSMZTB.  The  name  of  a  Division  and  village  id 
the  Free  State  District,  about  60  miles  8.W.  of  Bloemfontein, 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Kromme  EUibog  Spruit  on  the  high 
road  between  Oolesberg  and  Bloemfontein. 

TKAirsoBa  BOBX.  A  locality  in  the  Division  of  the 
Paarl,  so  called  from  being  the  place  where  the  first  Huguenot 
refugees,  who  came  to  the  Gape  after  the  revocation  of  the 
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edict  of  Nantes,  were  located ;  many  places  thuB  famous  in  the 
distiict  still  bear  the  original  names  oi  the  French  settlers.  It 
is  well  inhabited,  and  contains  1,160  inhabitants. 

rmAUBnuao.  A  Division  formerly  part  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Beaufort  Weet,  includes  a  vast  extent  of  barren  country 
N.  of  the  Rofrgeveld  and  Nieuwveld  Mountains,  with  an  area  of 
123,140  square  miles,  and  a  nopulation  of  9,060  souls.  It  is 
bounded  S.  by  the  Roggeveld  Mountains  and  the  Great  Karroo, 
N.  by  the  Orange  Kiver,  W.  by  Namaqualand  and  Calvinia, 
E.  by  Beaufort,  victoria  W.,  and  Ho)<e  Town  Divisions.  It 
includes  a  region  sometimes  called  the  'Trekveld,'  inhabited 
by  migratory  Boers,  who  roam  with  their  flocks  up  and  down 
seeking  fresh  pastures.  The  country  is  a  vast  inclined  plain, 
sloping  from  the  mountain  ranses  down  to  the  Orange  Kiver, 
intersected  by  the  dry  channels  of  the  Hartebeest,  Zak,  and 
other  periodical  streams.  The  village  and  seat  of  magistracy  is 
Frazersburg,  on  the  N.  slope  of  &e  Nieuwveld  Mountains, 
about  60  miles  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Beaufort  West,  and  400 
Itom  Cape  Town.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  and  difficulty  of 
access,  Frazersburg  is  not  much  "isited  by  strangers,  but  the 
increased  traffic  in  sheep  and  cattle  has  <!aused  a  great  deal  of 
trade  in  this  region,  irazersburg  can  be  reached  by  post-cart 
fixim  Beaufort  West  or  by  specif  waggon  across  the  Karroo 
from  Ceres  vid  the  Boggevela  Pass.  It  lies  on  Burchill's  old 
track  into  ihe  interior  to  the  Orange  Kiver.  The  formation  of 
dams  on  the  Hartebeest  and  Zak  Kivers  would  wonderfully 
increase  the  productive  power  of  this  rather  barren  and  un- 
inviting rpgion« 

VBAzaK'8  CAMV.  An  old  military  station,  about  24 
miles  £.  of  Grahamstown,  on  the  road  to  Fort  Peddle,  long 
since  abandoned.  A  telegraph  tower  was  erected  there  in  1844. 
The  dense  bush  beneath  Frazer's  Camp  was  formerly  a  favourite 
resort  of  elephants,  whose  bones  are  still  often  £)und  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

OAZKA8  XOV  or  &irBB&Z.  A  well-known  mountain 
and  landmark  (6,543  feet),  lying  between  the  Kat  River  and 
Amatola  Mountains,  famous  for  the  signal  fires  usually  dis- 
played on  it  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  various  Kaffir  wars.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  chief  Gaika,  and  the  view  from  the 
summit  is  magnificent. 

OAMT008.  A  considerable  river  draining  a  great 
tract  of  the  Karroo  and  flowing  through  the  Uitenhage  and 
Humansdorp  Divisions;  empties  itself  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
at  St.  Francis  Bay. 

OBxrADSVD  All.  A  celebrated  Moravian  mission  station 
in  Caledon  Division,  ^p.  2,624. 

OBOBOa.  A  Invision  of  the  Western  Province,  lying 
along  the  S.  Coast,  between  it  and  the  first  mountain  range. 
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with  an  area  of  2,600  square  miles  and  a  population  of  lO^GSRu 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Oudtsboom  D.  and  Lange  Kloof; 
S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  £.  by  the  Knjsna ;  and  W.  by  the 
Gauritz  River  and  Mossel  Baj  Division.  It  la  considered  one 
of  the  most  fertile  Divisions  of  the  Colony,  and  ia  both  well 
wooded  and  watered.  Many  tonenta  of  inconsiderable  size 
intersect  the  coast  line,  rendering  travelling  along  it  difficult. 
The  high-road  from  Gape  Town  to  the  frontier  runs  alon^ 
Lange  Kloof,  which  is  ascended  from  the  coast  by  Mon- 
tagu Pass  in  the  Outeniqua  Mountains.  The  town  of  George 
is  situated  about  6  miles  N.  of  the  coast,  and  290  due  £.  of 
Cape  Town ;  is  well  planted  and  watered ;  is  the  seat  of  ma- 
gistracy, and  has  several  public  institutions.  It  has  a  populA- 
tion  of  2,000  souls.  Several  lakes  or  lagoons  occur  along  the 
coast  between  G^ige  Town  and  the  Enysna,  affording  good 
fishing  and  pleasing  scenery. 

OOinilVB.  A  fertile  tract  in  the  IXvision  of  Warceatsr, 
lying  along  the  Breede  Biver,  celebrated  for  the  fine  quality  of 
its  raisins.  It  is  one  of  the  few  names  of  Hottentot  origin 
atill  remaining  in  the  Western  Province. 

OOVBRxrovs  XO».  A  well-known  eminence  (2«775 
feet),  about  10  miles  E.  of  Grahamstown,  at  nearly  the  £.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Zuurberg ;  it  is  crowned  by  a  telegraph  tower 
now  abandoned,  and  affords  a  splendid  view  over  Lower 
Albany  and  the  Fish  River  Bush. 

cnULAJP-BBTVlST.  One  of  the  most  important,  and  for- 
merly one  of  the  largest,  Divisions  of  the  Gape  Colony,  which 
formerly  had  only  four,  namely  Gape,  Stellenbosch,  Swellendam, 
and  Graaf-Eeynet.  It  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  E.  Divi- 
sion, and  has  an  area  of  8,7^2  square  mUes,  and  a  population  of 
16,940.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  surifaoe  is  mountainoue, 
the  Great  Sneeuwberg  Mountains  rising  in  some  places  to  a 
height  of  7y000  feet  or  (Compassbergyq.v.)  more,  and  the  valleys 
are  all  well  watered.  Along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  extends 
a  Karroo  region,  called  the  Gamdeboo,  excellent  for  sheep* 
On  the  mountain  tops  the  countiy  is  called  the  Koude  (Cold), 
or  Winter  Veld.  It  is  badly  wooded,  and  very  cold  in  winter, 
lying  high.  The  Divisions  of  Murraysburg  and  Bichmond 
have  both  been  formed  of  portions  of  Graaf-Beynet.  The 
principal  stream  is  the  Sunday  Biver  and  its  aiBuenta. 

0]IAAr-&B'nrsT  TOunr  is  situated  in  a  valley  of 
the  Sneeuwbergen  on  a  branch  of  the  Sunday  Birer.  It  ia 
4^^})  miles  distant  from  Gape  Town,  and  160  miles  N.  of  Port 
ICIizabeth,  and  160  W.  of  Grahamstown.  It  is  a  flourishing 
inland  town,  founded  in  1784.  The  streets,  like  nearly  all  co- 
lonial Dutch  towns,  ate  laid  out  at  right  angles,  planted  with 
tret's,  nnd  watered  with  streams  led  out  from  the  river.  Its 
proximity  to  the  high  mountain  range  makes  the  climate  very 
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bot  in  smnmery  though  cold  in  -winter.  It  cootaiiis  4,662  in- 
habitants, 3  hanks,  several  churches,  and  other  institutions. 
Chraaf-Keynet  forms  the  terminus  of  the  line  of  railway  from 
Fort  Elizabeth  vid  Uitenhage. 

CMULBAlUTOWv  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Eastern 
Province,  and  is  situated  in  the  Division  of  Albany,  in  a  cup- 
like elevated  plain  1,728  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  is  about 
000  miles  E.  of  Cape  Town,  28  milea  from  the  coast,  and  116 
from  Fort  Elizabetn,  with  which  town  it  is  now  connected  by 
railway.  It  contains  6,908  inhabitants ;  is  the  seat  of  an  epis« 
oopate,  and  has  numerous  churches,  military  barracks,  banks, 
and  other  public  buildinss..  Water  is  abundant,  but  no  ^ras- 
works  yet  exist.  It  is  tna  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  with 
the  interior,  and  a  line  of  railway  is  projected  to  connect  it 
with  the  main  line  to  Graaf-Beynet  ana  Fort  Elizabeth.  The 
newly-formed  Fort  Alfred,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eowie,  is  28 
milee  distant,  and  is  probable  that  a  short  line  may  be  even- 
tually formed,  connecting  it  with  Ghrahamstown.  Excellent 
waggon-roads  to  King  Williamstown,  Cradock,  and  Fort 
Beaufort  lead  from  Ghrahamstown,  whose  inhabitants  are  not 
unnaturally  diuappointed  at  having  a  place  on  a  branch  line  in 
the  new  railways  instead  of  being  on  the  trunk  line. 

OBIQVAJbAJrs  'waST.  A  district  N.  of  the  Orange 
Biver,  annexed  to  the  British  Empire  in  October  1871,  is  better 
known  as  the  region  of  the.  Diamond  Fields.  It  was  formerly 
the  country  of  Waterboer,  a  Griqua  chief,  who  has  transferred 
his  rights  to  Her  Majesty^s  Government.  It  contains  about 
2,600  square  miles.  ]ft  is  bounded — on  the  S.  by  the  Orange 
Biver ;  on  the  N.  b^  Bechouanaland ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Fi'ee 
State ;  and  on  the  W.  by  tiie  Ealihari  and  Langebergen.  The 
diggings  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry ;  the  first  include  Fniel, 
Oawoods  Hope,  and  Bobinson,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Yaai 
Biver,  and  Hebron  Klip  D.  and  Gong  Gong  on  the  N. 
Most  of  these  are  now  deserted.  The  dir^  diggings,  about  25 
miles  to  the  S.E.,  include  Du  Toit's  Fan,  De  %er  Bush,  and 
Bultfontein.  Eimberley,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  is 
the  seat  of  Government.  The  following  are  the  distances  from 
the  principal  places  in  the  Colony  to  the  Diamond  Fields:— 

1.  Diamond  Fields  to  Cape  Ibvm. 

From  Cape  Town  to  Beaufort  West^  by  rail  •  888  miles. 

Beaufort  West  to  Victoria  West     •        •  •      80     „ 

Victoria  West  to  Hope  Town         •       •  •  140     ,, 

Hope  Town  to  Klipdrift        •       •       •  •  100     », 

Total    .        .        •        •        •        .    658     „ 

S.  AMOth&r  route  branckea  off  at  Beaufort  W,  viA  BieJmond  and 

Hanover^  760  mUet* 
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8.  Fhm  Alffoa  Bay  yiA  OradoeJL 

Port  Eliiabeth  to  Mtddleton,  by  rail      •       .110  milatb 

Middleton  to  Cradock 40      „ 

Cradock  to  Cblesberg    .        •        •        •        •  120      „ 

Colesber^  to  Fanresmith        •        •        •        •  70     n 

Faureamith  to  Fniel 100     « 

Total   .••••.  440     » 

4.  S^x>m  Ead  I/mdon  i\k  QiMMwIom*. 

East  London  to  Gathcart,  by  rail   .        •        •  109  iniUs. 

Cathcart  to  Qaeenstown        .        •        •        .  70 

Qneenstown  to  Burghersdorp         •        •        •  80 

Surghendorp  to  Faureemith .        •        •        •  81 

FauresmiUi  to  Fniel  wA  Jaoobsdal         •        •  106 


If 


Total   .        •        .        .        •        .    44fi     „ 

6.  GVaAa«w<oco»  to  Fields  yiA  Qtteeiutotm, 

Grahamsto'wn  to  Queenatown         •        •        ,120  milsf. 
Qaeenatown  to  Fniel      •        •        •        •        •    276      „ 

Total 396 

6.  PoH  NaUd  to  FiOda, 

Durban  to  Maritzburg    .  •  •  •  •  54  milea. 

Haritzbnrg  to  Harrismith  •  •  •  •  158     ,, 

Harrismith  to  Bethlehem  •  •  •  •  50     „ 

Bethlehem  to  Wynbeig  .  •  •  •  •  80     « 

Wynberg  to  Bloemfontein  •  •  •  •  60     „ 

Bloemfontein  to  Fniel    •  •  •  •  •  70     ^ 

Total 467     „ 

Well-appointed  carriagea  convey  passengers  along  these  roatai^ 
areraging  perhaps  a  rate  of  100  miles  a  day  of  tventy-four  honrs, 
but  vaiying  according  to  weather  and  state  of  roads. 

CHBxqvAS  or  BAA8TASDS.  A  mixed  race,  apmng 
from  the  intercourse  of  the  colonial  Boers  with  their  Hottentot 
slaves,  migrated  from  the  Colony  in  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  and  under  the  chieft  Waterboer  and 
Kok;  settled  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal 
Bivers.  Eok's  people  again  migrated  in  1852,  and  now  oo- 
cupy  the  country  called  Nomansland,  on  the  Kaffirland  aide 
of  Uie  Wittebergen  Mountains,  bordering  on  the  Am&pondo 
country.  Arranprements  have  now  been  made  to  annex  this 
district  to  the  Oolony.  The  territory  inhabited  by  Waterboer^s 
people  now  forms  Uriqualand  West,  or  the  Diamond  Fields 
(q.v.).    The  whole  subject  is  treated  moie  at  laige  in  the  bodj 
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•f  this  work.  A8  a  people,  the  Qiiquas  appear  to  possess  all 
the  vices  with  but  few  of  the  virtues  of  Doth  races ;  but  the 
Hottentot  chaiHcter  appears  much  more  stamped  on  their 
appearance  and  intellects  than  the  European.  (  Vide  Wood's 
*  African  Races.') 

OKOBXTB  xabOOT.  An  old  Moravian  mission  station  in  the 
Division  of  Malmesbury,  about  60  miles  19.  of  Oape  Town,  where 
are  collected  several  hundred  natives,  prindpiulj  Hottentots. 
It  is  self-supporting,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

BAmCBT.  A  mission  station  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  in  the  Division  of  Humansdorp,  with  a  population  of 
1,081  souls,  who,  bv  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  through  a  neck 
of  hard  rock,  have  fed  out  water  enough  from  the  Ghimtoos  Biver 
to  irrigate  arable  land  to  the  extent  of  from  dOO  to  600  acres,  an 
example  we  would  heartily  wish  to  see  followed  in  other  parts 
of  the  Colony. 

BAxrovBB,  A  village  in  the  Oolesberg  Diviaon,  with  a 
population  of  about  641.  It  is  situated  on  the  Zeekoe  River, 
about  40  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Oolesberg.  A  periodical 
Court  is  held  there. 

BAVTAW  BABT.  A  district  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
Division  of  Albert,  consisting  of  high-lying  mountain  tops,  con* 
sideied  healthy  for  horses  in  time  of  horse-sickness. 

BAVTAM  1VB8T.  A  similar  sort  of  ooimtry,  in  the 
Division  of  Calvinia,  to  which  the  Boers  send  their  horses  when 
an  epidemic  of  horse-sickness  occurs.  It  is  a  large  mountain 
with  a  flat  top. 

BABBVBU>.  A  barren  and  mountainous  region,  N.  of 
the  Olifant  River  West,  in  the  Division  of  Clanwilliam;  a 
country  very  dry  and  barren,  yet  well  adapted  for  ostrich  cul- 
ture. The  high-road  from  the  Cape  to  tne  copper  mines  of 
Namaqualaud  passes  through  it. 

BABBXSMXTB.  A  village  on  the  Orange  River  Free 
State,  near  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of  the  Drakensberg,  on  the 
high-road  between  Natal  and  the  Sovereignty.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  magistracy,  and  is  1 60  miles  N.  of  Pietermaritzburg.  The 
country  round  it  is  bleak  and  uninteresting,  although  a  good 
grazing  region. 

BBA&BTOWW.  A  mission  station  of  the  Wesleyan  So- 
ciety, in  the  Fort  Beaufort  Division,  situated  in  a  fine  position, 
about  8  miles  E.  of  the  town.  It  has  a  settlement  round  it  of 
2,579  souls;  principally  Fingoes,  and  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant mission  stations  in  the  Colony.  It  was  burnt  in  the  Kaffir 
war  of  1848,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt. 

BSBBBanbOOBMBirT.  A  mountain  sprint  and  outepan 
place  in  the  Division  of  Clanwilliam,  on  the  road  oetween  Cape 
Town  and  the  copper  ndnes.    Here  is  a  cave  where  may  oe 
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seen  the  names  of  Le  Vailliknty  Alexander,  and  other  old 
Tellers,  inscribed  on  its  stone  walls  and  floor. 

BSXBB&BSSCI.  A  village  in  the  district  of  Swellendam, 
on  the  great  high-road  to  the  Eastern  frontier  from  Gape  Towiiy 
about  170  miles  E.  of  same.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  periodical 
Court,  and  a  post  town. 

BBZDa&BVBa.  A  district  of  the  TransvaaL  It  oceo- 
{ues  a  middle  position  amongst  the  five  southern  districts  of  the 
territory.  It  is  along  its  southern  frontier  that  the  Vaal  befzins 
to  be  a  boundary  river.  It  shares  in  the  general  elevation  of 
the  Hooge  Veldt  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  rich  in  grass-lands^ 
is  good  for  pastoral  and  agriculture  farming,  is  favoured  with  a 
healthy  climate,  and  has  easy  communication  with  the  Free 
State.  A  high-road  runs  through  it  connecting  it  with  Pretoria 
on  the  north.  Heidelbei^,  the  chief  town,  is  about  SO  miles 
from  Pretoria  and  100  from  Wesselstroom  on  the  south-east. 
Coal  is  found  on  its  eastern  side. 

BS&SXTA  BAT.  A  large  bay  on  the  W.  coast,  N.  of 
Saldanha  Bay,  into  which  the  Breede  Biver  disembogues 
itself.  It  is  open  to  N.W.  gales,  but  sheltered  from  the  SJB. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Division  of  Piquetberg,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  small  cutters  between  it  and  (Jape 
Town. 

BBBTKOO.  A  village  in  the  Kat  Biver  Settlement,  or 
district  of  Stockenstroom,  about  32  miles  N.  of  Fort  Beaufort. 

BOWBBBUOP  BAT.  A  bay  on  the  Western  coast  in 
Divi.sion  of  Namaaualand;  formerly  the  great  shipping  port 
for  the  ores  from  tne  copper  mines  m  the  neighbourhood,  but 
which  are  now  generally  shipped  from  Port  Nolloth  (q.v.).  It 
is  a  very  barren  and  waterless  locality,  with  but  indi^rent 
anchorage,  and  possesses  but  little  trade.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
magistracy. 

BOYS  TOWM.  A  division  in  the  N.  of  the  Eastam 
Division  formed  of  part  of  the  district  of  Beaufort  West,  with 
an  area  of  5,154  square  miles,  and  a  ^pulation  of  6,148.  In 
surface  and  soil  it  resembles  the  Divisions  of  Colesberg  and 
Victoria  West.  It  is  bounded — N.E.  by  the  Orange  Kiver; 
S.  by  Bichmond;  E.  by  Colesberg;  and  W.  by  Victoria 
West  and  Bushmanland.  The  village  of  Hope  Town,  560 
miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Town  and  400  from  Port  Elizabeth,  is 
situated  close  to  the  Orange  Biver,  and  since  the  discovery  of 
the  Diamond  Fields  is  becoming  a  place  of  much  importance. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  493  souIb.  (  Vide  Boylp^  '  Notes 
on  Diamond  Fields.')  A  bridge  across  the  Orange  Biver  will 
probably  be  constructed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

BvaiAarSBOBV.  A  division  in  the  Eastern  Province, 
formerly  part  of  the  Division  of  Uitenhage;  has  an  arei  of 
2,430  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  7fSi7.    It  is  a  bruken 
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and  moimtainoufi  repon,  lying  between  the  coast  and  Winteiv 
lioek  MouDtaius.  The  villaf^e  of  Humanfidorp  lies  about  4  miles 
from  the  shores  of  Gape  St.  Francis,  and  40  miles  W.  of  Port 
Elisabeth ;  is  the  seat  of  magistracy,  and  has  a  popolation  of 
877  souls.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  valuable  timoer  in  the 
Division  in  the  Zitzi  Kamma  forests.  The  resources  are  prin- 
cipally  agriculture  and  rearing  of  cattle.  The  Mffh-road  nom 
Oape  Town  to  Port  Elizabeth  passes  through  the  ^vision. 

JAWSBWXft&a.  A  Tillage  and  post-town  in  tiie  Diviaon 
of  Uitenhaffe,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sunday  River,  about 
300  miles  N.  of  Port  Elizabeth,  in  the  region  called  Zwarte 
Rugj^ns.  Its  population  in  the  last  census  was  407.  The 
principal  inhabitants,  as  of  many  other  remote  Dutch  Tillages, 
Doing  the  neighbouring  Boers,  onl^  visit  it  at  the  time  of  Nacht- 
maal,  or  Sacrament,  just  as  English  diiopkeepers  Tisit  the  sea- 
side in  the  summer  season,  and  lock  up  their  houses  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

&amUkRXA«now  called  the  TRAXUKXEJkM  TSBKZ- 
TOMEMBf  is  the  country  extending  from  the  Kei  River,  to  the 
boundarr  of  Natal,  and  which  has  been  recently  annexed  to  the 
Gape.  Very  much  of  it  |)resents  a  broken  surface,  especially 
near  the  coast,  where  the  river  generally  runs  in  deep  beds.  It 
is  well  watered  and  wooded,  and  generally  has  a  rich  and 
fertile  soil.  No  constructed  roads  or  bridges  exist  in  these 
parts,  which  render  communication  yery  precarious  after  hesTy 
ndns.  We  haTe  no  reliable  information  as  to  the  number  of 
Kaffirs  still  independent,  but  the  best  authorities  consider  they 
do  not  exceed  2^,000.  None  of  the  riTors  are  navigable.  The 
coast  is  rocky  and  dangerous,  and  the  anchorages  are  unsafe. 
The  Amapondo  Kaffir  tabes  inhabit  that  nart  of  the  country 
next  Natal.  The  Amagcaleka  Kaffirs  inhabit  the  coast  reeion, 
next  the  Kei.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  as  to  when  all  the 
AmapondoB  will  be  brought  fully  under  British  authority,  and 
so  form  a  connected  British  colony  from  Table  Bay  to  Natal, 
and  one  day  perhaps  to  Dehigoa  aej.  The  Transkeian  Terri- 
tory, occupied  by  flngoes,  is  already  British,  as  are  also 
Tambooldeland,  Nomansland,  or  Ghriqualand  East,  the  Idutwya 
Reserve,  Gcalekaland,  and  Bomvanaland. 

XAWXAAZAt  BRTTX8B.  The  region  between  the 
Keiskamma  and  Kei  Rivers,  annexed  to  the  Golony,  but 
with  a  separate  jurisdiction,  b^  Sir  H.  Smith's  Proclamation 
of  Decemoer  23,  1847,  but  smce  united  to  the  Golonpr,  in 
1866,  of  which  it  forms  the  two  Divisions  of  King  Williams- 
town  and  East  London  (q.v.))  which  are  represented  in  the 
Gape  Parliament  The  name  'British  Kafiniria'  is  now  no 
longer  used.  The  districts  of  King  Williamstown  and  East 
London  are  remarkably  fit  for  both  grazing  and  agriculture. 
The  port  of  East  London  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  in 
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the  Gape  Colony.    These  districts  aie  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
iruitfuL 


A  mountain  range,  an  ofishoot  of  the 
Great  Winterberg  range,  the  most  remarkable  point  of  which 
lies  over  the  town  of  Bedford  (E.P.).  It  is  a  aensely  wooded 
range,  from  whence  many  of  the  towns  of  the  Eastern  Fio- 
viuce  derive  their  supplies  of  rou^h  building  timber. 

XA&ZBABA  is  the  name  ^ven  to  a  vast  extent  of  dry 
and  sterile  country  extending  N.  from  the  Orange  Biver,  in 
lat.  29^  S.,  to  near  Lake  Nyassa  in  lat  20°,  with  an  avenge 
width  of  6°  of  longitude,  or  an  area  of  nearly  200,000  square 
miles.  It  is  a  renon  of  red  sand,  resting  on  a  bed  of  tufaceous 
lime,  or  perhaps  Dunn  s  glacisl  conglomerate,  and  covered  with 
a  dense  low  bush.  It  has  no  running  str^ims,  although  the 
few  Bushmen  who  inhabit  it  discover  water  here  and  there  in 
the  dry  beds  of  streams,  forming  what  are  known  as  sucking 
places.  Owing  to  this  want  of  water,  the  Ealihara  is  seldom 
traversed,  even  by  the  natives.  For  further  information  on 
this  subject  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  travels  of 
Baines,  Andersson,  and  Livingstone;  also  to  Moflat  and  Q. 
Thompson. 

MJMmK  bat.  a  small  bay  and  watering-place  on  the 
W.  coast  of  False  Bay,  about  18  miles  from  Cape  Town,  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  in  the  summer  months  to  the  inhabit 
ante  of  Cape  Town.  Abundance  of  excellent  fish  are  caught 
there,  many  of  them  species  not  found  in  Table  Bay. 

XAMzaSBHSO.  A  lofty  mountain  on  the  edge  of 
Bushmanland  and  Little  Nama^uiland,  about  70  mi^es  N.  of 
the  Olifant  Biver,  the  highest  point  of  which,  csUed  ^^  elcome, 
is  5,180  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  the  summit  is  situated  the 
Wesleyan  mission  station,  lily  Fontein,  where  a  large  tract  of 
productive  ground  is  under  cultivation.  The  view  from  the 
top  of  the  Eamiesber^,  to  anyone  who  is  an  admirer  of  desert 
scenery,  is  very  fine  mdeed,  as  N.,  S.,  £.  and  W.  nothing  but 
desert  is  visible. 

XAVxrAZiAVB  or  &ZTT&B  XAR&OO  is  an  elevated 
plain  between  the  Langeberg  and  Zwarteberg  range  of  moun- 
tains, about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  lower  than  the 
Great  Elarroo,  which  is  the  next  step  in  the  ascent  to  the 
interior.  It  is  comprised  generally  in  the  Divisions  of  Robert- 
son and  Biversdale,  and  is  reached  from  the  Breede  River 
Valley  through  the  pass  of  Oogman's  Kloof,  and  the  road 
northward  reaches  the  Great  Karroo  through  the  difficult 
defile  called  Seven  Weeks  Poort,  through  which  an  ex- 
cellent road  has  been  lately  formed.  In  it  are  situated  the 
lately  formed  villages  of  Mx)ntagu  and  Ladv  Smith,  and  the 
mission  stations  of  Amalienstein  and  Zoar.  The  Gauritz  River, 
running  in  a  deep  rocky  channel,  which  the  old  travellezs 
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describe  as  one  of  the  most  awful  scenes  of  nature,  bounds  tlie 
legion  to  the  East. 

&AJUtaxsBRCk  The  name  of  several  mountain  ranges 
of  little  elevation,  rising  out  of  the  Karroo  plains ;  one  in 
ClanwiUiam  N.  of  the  Olifant  lUver  runs  from  the  OJifant 
Biyer  near  to  the  Eamiesberg,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 
mountains  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river's  ally.  Another  long 
flat-topped  range  of  isolated  hills  crosses  the  Frazersburg  and 
Victoria  West  districts,  about  70  miles  N.  of  the  Nieuwveld 
Mountains.  They  rise  directly  from  the  plains,  and  the  country 
between  them  is  quite  flat.  (For  a  sketch  of  them  consult 
Burchill.)  ... 

XJkBSOO  is  an  old  Hottentot  name  dgnifying  dry  or 
barren,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  time^  applied  to  that 
arid  and  barren  plateau  in  the  Western  Province  lying  between 
the  Roggeveld  and  Nieuwveld  Mountains  on  the  N.,  and  the 
Lower  and  Great  Zwarteberg  on  the  S.,  drained  by  the  dry 
channel  courses  of  the  Dwyka  and  Gamka  Bdvers  in  the  centre, 
the  BufTels  Elver  to  the  £.,  and  the  Doom  and  Tanqua  Ili\ers 
to  the  W.  We  have  in  another  part  of  this  work  described 
the  physical  geography  of  the  Karroo,  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers;  also  to  we  works  of  Lichtenst^n,  Barrow,  and 
Fringle.  As  a  generic  name,  Karrooveld  is  applied  to  all 
barren  lands  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Great  Karroo  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  Colony,  composed  of  hard-baked  red  clay,  lying  in 
a  bed  of  blue  schistose  slate. 

ILaJUtOO  VOO&T.  A  pass  in  the  mountain  range  called 
the  Wittebergen.  When  emerging  from  the  Gold  Bokkeveld 
we  get  a  fj^limpseover  the  extensive  plain  of  the  Great  Karroo. 
( Viie  Pnngle  and  Lichtenstein.)  The  great  postal  road  to 
Beaufort  West  passes  through  it. 

KATBB&O.  A  range  of  lofbj  and  precipitous  mountains, 
which  bound  the  Kat  ]£ver  region  to  the  N.^  and  rise  to  a 
height  of  about  5,000  feet,  lliey  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Great  Winterberg  range  on  the  >Ve8t,  and  join  the  Amatola 
and  'Ghumie  range  on  the  East  Their  coast  face  is  well 
wooded  and  steep,  but  the  northern  or  inland  slope,  like  that 
of  nearly  all  Gape  mountains,  is  on  an  easy  incline  and  devoid 
of  timber.  The  outline  is  broken  and  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme. (  Vide  Kat  Biver  Settlement.)  A  very  good  road  has 
within  the  last  few  years  been  constructed  across  these  moun- 
tains, and  is  a  pubuc  work  of  much  utility,  as  in  the  winter 
months  these  mountains  were  all  but  impassable. 

KAT  BZVB&.  The  old  Hottentot  settlement  formed  in 
1819,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Gaika  tribe  of  Kaffirs.  After 
the  Hottentot  rebellion  of  1861-2  it  was  broken  up,  and  now 
forms  the  district  of  Stockenstroem.  It  has  an  area  of  240 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  6|609  souls  of  all  races.    It 
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is  a  highly  fertile  and  pctuTeeque  country,  and  lies  in  aefenl 
Talleys  round  the  roots  of  the  lofty  and  well-wooded  EatberR, 
about  26  miles  N.  of  Fort  Beaufort  It  comprisee  fieveral  Til- 
lages and  miBBion  stations.  Seymour  is  the  seat  of  the  magis^ 
tracy.  Other  villages  are  Beadsdale,  Philiptown,  Buxton, 
BalK)ur;  and  Blinkwater.-  The  hkh-road  from  Fort  Beaufort 
to  Queenstown  lies  over  the  Katberg.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
this  Division  is  capable  of  irrigation,  and  can  support  a  verr 
large  population.  Its  agricultund  capabilities  have  oeen  mucA 
increased  since  the  introduction  of  European  farmers,  as  for- 
merly the  population  were  exclusively  of  the  Hottentot  raoo. 
For  early  information,  &c.,  see  Fringle^s  and  Br.  Philip^a 
works. 

xaxaXAMSffA  BOBX.  Valleys  in  the  Amatola  Moun- 
tains, whence  spring  the  head  waters  of  the  Keiskamnw 
River,  and  formerly  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Gaika  Kaffir 
tribes.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  German  and  English  settlaa, 
and  is  one  of  the  best-watered  and  wooded  places  in  the 
Colony,  enjoying  a  delightful  climate  and  splendid  seonerj. 
It  lies  about  half-way  between  King  Williamstown  and  Fort 
Beaufort. 

BXMBXBKBTv  the  seat  of  Gh>vemment  in  Grk^ualand 
West,  or  the  Diamond  Fields,  is  identical  with  the  diggings  of 
New  Rush.  The  census  taken  in  1877  ^^^  itB  population  as 
18,190,  including  the  Newton  andDe  Beer  townshipa.  It  is 
situated  about  20  miles  S.  of  Pnid,  on  the  Vaal  River. 

snro  'WTTtTiT  A  Hff9TO  WW  ■  A  Division  formed  in 
1866  of  the  Northern  part  of  British  Eafiraria,  with  an  area 
of  1,781  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  106,640  principaUy 
of  Kaffir  origin.  It  is  both  well  wooded  and  watered.  Several 
German  villages  have  been  formed  both  in  King  Williams- 
town  and  East  London  from  the  mountains  along  the  couzse 
of  the  Buffido  River  to  the  sea,  including  Stutterheim,  Braun- 
schweig, Potsdam,  BerHn,  and  some  others,  where  the  disbanded 
men  of  the  late  German  legion  have  been  located. 

Knro  ^DPU&ZAMBTO'WW  is  a  laig^e  tovni,  the  capital 
of  the  division  of  the  same  name,  where  it  is  the  seat  of  both 
dvil  and  military  authorities.  It  possesses  Iftige  barracks, 
stores,  magazines  and  other  military  buildings,  and  is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Buffalo  River,  which  is  led  out 
for  irrigation  purposes.  It  is  80  miles  E.  of  Grahamstown, 
on  the  road  to  wnich  a  new  bridge  has  been  lately  erected 
across  the  Great  Fish  River.  It  has  upwards  of  5,000  in- 
habitants, is  a  place  of  considerable  traae,  and  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  port  of  E.  London  by  a  line  of  railway. 

XliXP  BBZl^v  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Vaal  River,  is  one 
of  the  places  where  large  quantities  of  diamonds  have  been 
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ibtm&  It  is  as  yet  merelj  an  encampment,  and  ia  ntuated 
100  miles  N.E.  of  Ho^  Town,  immediately  opposite  Pniel. 

SLVT8VA.  A  Division  formerly  compriaed  in  the  Division 
of  (}eoi^y  and  including  a  mat  extent  or  fine  forest,  extend* 
ing  between  the  sea  and  the  Outeniqua  Mountains,  and  still 
afiording  cover  to  numerous  elephants  and  buffaloes.  It  baa 
an  area  of  624  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  3,218  souls. 
Plettenberg  Bay,  a  good  shippzig  port  mr  timber,  is  situated  in 
this  district,  wkere  are  also  tne  viliages  of  MelvUle,  Belvidere, 
Newhaven,  and  Bedboume.  The  lagoon  of  the  Knysna  forms 
the  best  natural  harbour  in  the  Colony  for  the  coasting  trade. 
An  exoellant  new  road  has  been  formed  across  the  mountains, 
from  the  harbour  to  Lange  Eloof,  thus  giving  aeces8  to  the 
forests,  which  are  strictly  preserved,  as  well  as  the  elephants, 
by  the  Colonial  Government  The  Enysna  is  easily  reached 
by  coasting  vessels  or  ateamen  from  Cape  Town  or  Port 
^ixabeth. 

XOOVAV  »  a  tract  of  country  in  the  Division  of  Fort 
Beaufort,  lyi^g  on  the  Eoonap  Biver,  and  containing  some  of 
the  best  sheep-farms  in  the  Eastern  Province.  It  is  well 
watered,  and  produces  abundance  of  sweet  nrass. 

MMtuamAB.  A  tribe  of  Hottentot  descent,  found  wan- 
4erair  along  the  course  of  the  Orange  River,  Bushmanland, 
and  the  country  N.  of  it,  without  any  fixed  habitations. 

XOiniavjBU>8BSO.  A  mountain  range  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gmaf-Reynet  and  Murrayabuig,  the  climate  of  which  in 
winter  is  exceedingly  cold. 

XKOOMza  Momrr Am  asa  bvsb.    A  continua* 

tion  of  the  Eagaberg,  connecting  it  with  the  Eatberg.  It  is 
situated  in  the  districts  of  Fort  Beaufort  and  Bed£rd,  and 
produces  some  fine  timber,  espedally  yeUow-woud  and  sneeze* 
wood,  which  here  grows  to  a  large  size. 

&ABT  81CXT8.  A  village  in  the  Division  of  Riversdale 
or  Eannaland,  near  the  entrance  to  Seven  Weeks  Poort.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  400,  and  is  situated  about  260  miles 
N.E.  of  Cape  Town. 

ih^MBSST'S  BAT.  A  Small  bay  on  the  west  coast  a 
few  miles  S.  of  Donkin's  Bay  (q.v.),  which  it  resembles  in 
•Teiy  particular.  It  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Piquetberg, 
a  large  grain-producing  country,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  Cape 
Town. 

&AJroBaa&osv.  The  important  range  of  mountains 
next  the  coast  which  run  E.  and  W.  from  the  Breede  to  the 
Gamtoos  River,  separating  the  coast  region  from  the  plateau 
aboTe  it  Some  peaks  attain  the  height  of  6,000  feet  The 
ftdoofii  on  the  coast  side  are  in  P^rts  well  wooded.  The  high<- 
load  from  Cape  Town  to  the  frontier  runs  along  the  foot  of 
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ihem  mountains.    There  Is  another  mountain  langv  of  fhs 
same  name  north  of  the  Orange  River. 

&AVOB  X&OOr.  A  lone  and  narrow  pass  in  the  Diti- 
aion  oi*  Qeorge  hetween  the  Srst  and  second  range  of  coasi 
mountains  throuffh  whirh  runs  the  high-road  from  Cape  Town 
to  Port  Eliiahetn ;  it  is  in  fact  a  narrow  plateau  ahoot  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  ascended  by  the  road  constmcted  throi^rh 
Montagu  Pass,  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Geoise.  All  the 
streams  which  inteneet  it  run  N.  into  the  Oli&nt  River.  The 
farms  are  very  valuable,  and  mroduce  much  wine  and  tobaocoi. 
A  new  road,  lately  formed,  ^ords  it  communication  with  tha 
Knysna' Forests. 

UMSBTTOV.  A  Wedevan  mismon  station  in  th» 
Queenstown  Division,  a  few  milea  NJB.  of  Queenstown,  with 
470  residents. 

&RBXirBaBa.  A  village  in  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
about  180  miles  N.E.  of  Pretoria  in  hit.  26f  IV  S.,  long,  kf  SOT 
£.  The  discovery  of  veins  ot  gold-bearing  quartz  tock  in  its 
neighbourhood  has  lately  conferred  on  it  some  degree  of  im- 
portance. It  is  about  180  milee  N.W.  of  Delagoa  ]£iy,  situated 
on  a  plateau  estimated  at  3,000  feet  above  tne  sea  lev^  and 
the  construction  of  a  rulway  is  now  seriously  contemplated. 
The  coast  region,  however,  intervening  is  con^ered  very  un- 
healthy. 

&Z&T  rovrazv.  A  mission  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society,  situated  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  Eamiesbergen  in 
Namaqualand,  founded  in  1819;  it  has  collected  round  it 
nearly  1,300  natives,  principally  Hottentots,  who  cultivate  the 
soil,  which  is  fertile,  and  make  it  nearly  self-supporting. 

XiIOV*8  KMAA.  The  name  of  one  of  the  three  princi^ 
culminating  points  of  Table  Mountain,  and  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  lion  coucbant.  It  is  formed  of 
horizontal  layen  of  Cape  old  red  sandstone  reposing  on  an 
eruptive  mass  of  granite  with  clayslate  on  its  lower  flanks  dis- 
turbed bv  the  eruption.  Its  height  is  about  2,200  feet.  The 
old  Dutch  Qovemment  formerly  kept  a  gun  for  sijfDal  purpoees 
an  it,  but  it  has  been  long  since  discontinued.  The  view  from 
it  is  very  fine,  and  the  ascent,  if  properly  directed,  not  very 
difficult,  although  a  few  accidents  have  occurred  occasionally 
to  inexperts. 

XMWI^OM  BJLftTv  the  seaport  of  the  Division  of  the 
same  name,  lies  at  the  mouth  or  the  Buffido  River,  about  36 
miles  S.E.  of  King  Williamstown.  It  wss  formerly  called 
Fort  Qlamorgan.  The  anchorage  is  open  and  exposed,  but 
extensive  harbour  works  for  its  shelter  are  now  in  progress.  It 
10  situated  about  700  miles  K  of  Oajpe  Town  and  160  by  sea 
from  Port  Elizabeth.  East  London  is  the  terminus  of  the  line 
of  railway  to  Queenstown.    The  trade  of  the  port  both  for 
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ImpOTte  and  exports  lias  improved  in  a  wonderful  manner 
during  the  last  few  yean. 

&OVBOV  MAMT,  DZWZSZOV  OV.  Formerly  the  East 
part  of  British  Kaffiraria,  but  now  forming  a  separate  Diyision 
ainoe  1866.  It  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  coast  region 
of  the  East  frontier,  being  plentifully  intersected  by  deep  and 
wooded  defiles,  through  wnich  flow  numerous  rivers.  It  hoa 
an  area  of  1,225  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  15,514. 
Several  German  settlements  have  been  formed,  both  in  East 
London  and  in  the  adjcnning  Division  of  King  Williamstown. 
A  line  of  railway  runs  from  the  port  to  Queenstown,  a  distance 
of  about  180  miles. 

ATVOn  o&av.  A  romantie  vallev  in  the  district  of 
Bedford,  about  18  miles  N.W.  of  it,  celebrated  as  being  the 
original  location  of  the  Scotch  party  under  the  poet  Pringle 
wai  his  b^•ther8,  many  of  the  descendants  of  whom  still 
occupy  fiums  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  hills  in  which  the 
glen  IS  situated  are  offshoots  of  the  Great  Winterberg. 

KAOA&xasBamasa'  or  oabwaw  inoinrrAxm. 

A  lohy  range  in  the  Transvaal  country  running  E.  and  W. 
•bout  100  miles  N.  of  Vaal  Biver,  said  to  abound  in  rich  mines 
of  copper  and  lead.    They  are  described  bv  Harris. 

MAUaaSBiniT.  The  name  of  a  ^rtile  division  of  the 
W.  Province  I^.  of  the  Oape  Division  which  bounds  it  on  the 
S.  On  the  E.  and  N.  it  has  the  Breede  and  Tweoty-four  Ri?ers, 
on  the  W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has  an  area  of  2,808  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  18,006  souls,  including  the  dwellers 
at  several  laige  mission  stations  in  the  Division.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  much  com  is  grown,  especially  in  the  country  called 
Zwartland.  Horses  and  cattle  are  also  raised.  The  seat  of 
magistracy  is  the  Tillage  of  Malmesbury,  45  miles  N.  of  Cape 
Town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  riulway.  It  has 
a  population  of  1,840. 

nUkXUTl  MOCTTAZwa.  A  lofby  chain  of  mountains 
of  Basutoland,  near  the  soui-ces  of  the  Orange  Ri?er. 

KAKIIB.  A  large  Moravian  mission  station,  a  few  miles 
S.  of  the  village  of  Darling,  and  about  40  miles  N.  of  Oape 
Town,  in  the  Division  of  Malmesbury,  better  known  as  Groene 
Kloof.  It  has  a  population  in  connection  with  it  of  about 
1^800,  and  is,  we  believe,  self-supporting, 

MAJrOASAWA.  A  fertile  valley  and  (Settlement  in  the 
Bedrbid  Division,  28  miles  W.  of  Fort  Beaufort,  with  1,800 
inlukbitants. 

llAmzcM>«  The  extreme  western  district  of  the  Transvaal. 
Its  southern  portion  comes  within  the  Hooge  Veldt,  and  the 
northern  within  the  Bosch  Veldt,  which,  however,  is  broken  by 
extensive  grass  flats  about  the  25th  parallel,  which  bere,  as  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Kustenbarg,  pisses  through  ele* 
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Tated  plaiiiH  liAed  above  the  general  leTol  of  the  wooded 
plains.  The  district  is  well  suited  for  agriculture ;  all  oerealSy 
tobacco,  indiffOy  coffee,  and  sugar ;  the  vine  and  oran({6 ;  forest 
trees  *,  and  aiU  kinds  of  vegetables  may  be  cnltivated.  Large 
and  small  stock  may  be  bred  with  advantage.  Various  mine- 
rals, slate  slabs  and  good  building  stone  have  been  found. 
There  is  no  Tsetse  in  Marico. 

BiABTZOTS  'wmtmmLarwLOom,  The  capital  o[  the 
district  of  Wakkerstroom,  in  the  Transvaal,  is  perched  on  the 
Drakensberg  at  an  elevation  of  6,S00feet.  It  poooosocc  a 
church,  a  market,  and  a  trade  in  timber,  horses,  hides,  wool, 
and  butter.  A  waggon  road  connects  it  with  Natal,  being  40 
miles  from  Newcastle. 

MAZBPVA.  An  exposed  anchorage  and  landing  place,  7 
or  8  miles  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kei  River  on  the 
£.  coast,  where  small  cutters  sometimes  discharge  and  lake  in 
caigo.    Large  forests  exist  in  the  ntiighbourhood. 

Wg,mMMXKa*m  VOOST.  A  pass  on  the  Great  Zwarteberg' 
range  through  which  a  new  road,  onened  in  1858^  has  been 
cut  leading  from  the  port  of  Mossel  Bay  to  Prinee  Albert  and 
Beaufort  West.  It  opens  to  traffic  a  vast  extent  of  countiy 
formerly  of  little  value,  but  now  every  day  increasing  in  pr^ 
duction. 

masbVZ&UB.  A  village  in  the  Division  of  the  Enysna 
opposite  to  Belvidere  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Eaiysna  harbour, 
with  660  inhabitants.    It  is  very  romanticallv  situated. 

MEZpBS&BVSCK  A  central  Division  of  the  K  Province 
formed  by  portions  of  the  IKvisions  of  Oolesbeig,  Oradock,  and 
Graaf-Rejnet,  with  an  area  of  2,252  square  mues,  and  a  popu* 
lation  of  6,976.  In  surface  it  resembles  the  Divisiona  it  onee 
formed  a  part  of,  and  is  an  excellent  pastoral  country,  producing 
much  wool.  It  is  veatered  by  some  of  the  head  branchee  of 
the  Great  Fish  River.  The  seat  of  magistracy,  Midddburg,  ie 
situated  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  the  towns  of  Oradock, 
Colesberg,  Graaf-Reynet,  and  Somerset  Esst,  and  is  662  miles 
N.£.  of  Oape  Town  and  222  N.  of  Port  Elizabeth,  from  which 
it  is  reached  vid  Oradock. 

MBllBXJlBiniO.  A  district  of  the  Transvaal,  formerly  a 
part  of  Lyndenburg,  and  once  called  Nazareth.  It  oocupiea 
a  central  position,  but  dips  fiu  to  the  south.  In  its  southern 
highlands  the  Olifant  finds  its  fountain  streams  on  one  side, 
and  the  Vaal,  its  earliest  tributaries  on  the  other.  It  is  a  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  country  of  the  first  class,  and  amongst 
ito  minerals  are,  besides  coal,  iron,  copper  and  cobalt. 

9U!Tcmmia$m  VAAS.  A  difficult  defile,  formerly  called 
Mostert  8  Hoek,  in  the  second  range  of  mountains  which  hem 
in  the  Breede  River  Valley  in  its  upper  course,  through  which 
an  excellent  road  was  formed  in  16L3  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  G. 
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Biiiii,  and  in  connection  or  ratlier  continnation  of  tlie  line 
through  Bain's  Eloof  vid  Wellington  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  links  of  communication  between  Oape  Town  and 
the  interior ;  the  Tillage  of  Ceres  lies  at  its  E.  extremity,  from 
which  the  road  contintteR  vid  Karroo  Poort  to  &aufort 
West. 

moVTAOir.  A  tillage  in  the  district  of  Rohertson, 
^tuated  at  the  head  of  a  pass  in  the  Langeberg  range  called 
Cogman^s  Kloof.  It  has  1,176  inhabitants,  and  is  in  the  centre 
of  a  rich  and  productive  country. 

MOVTAOir  VASS.  A  defile  in  the  Outeniqua  Mountains 
in  the  Division  of  Geoige,  by  which  the  Cape  road  ascends 
from  the  coast  region  to  the  more  elevatpd  plateau  of  lAuge 
Kloo£  It  was  opened  in  1848,  and  cost  86,800;.  The  execu- 
tive engineer  was  Mr.  C.  White, 

MOVT  AVZ  BOnuaM.  The  loftiest  part  of  the  Quath- 
lamba  ran^e,  from  whence  spring  the  waters  of  the  Orange, 
Vaal,  Umzimvoobo,  Tuffela,  and  other  rivers,  described  by  me 
French  missionaries,  and  its  hdght  estimated  at  10,000  feet. 

BKOa8B&  BAT.  A  division  in  the  south-western  pro- 
vince, bounded  on  the  W.  by  Riversdale ;  N.  by  Gudtshoom ; 
E.  by  Geoige,  and  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  an  area  of 
669  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  6,072. 

annULATSBVSO.  Formed  from  part  of  the  Division  of 
Graaf-Reynet ;  is  a  high  upland  region  lying  between  the 
Kondeveld  and  Sneeuwborg  ranges  alK>ut  4,000  feet  above  the 
aea ;  it  is  traversed  by  what  is  called  the  Upp^  Road  to  Beau* 
fort  W.,  and  has  an  area  of  2,200  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  8,771.  The  village  is  about  60  miles  N.E.  of  Graaf-Keynet, 
snd  100  E.  of  Beaufort  W. ;  is  situated  in  a  well-watered 
though  badly  timbered  region,  very  cold  in  winter,  but  with  a 
fine  healthy  summer  climate. 

VABKflLqVA&AWZi,  OB8AT,  18  the  re^on  inhabited 
hv  the  Naroaquas  N.  of  the  Orange  River,  extending  N.  to 
iValvisch  Bny,  between  the  coast  and  Kalihari  Desert. 

ir AMA^VA&AVBv  SZTTliB.  A  division  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  Western  Province,  bounded — on  the  N.  by  the  Orange 
River;  S.  by  the  Divisions  of  Olanwilliam  and  Calvinia; 
£.  by  Bushmanland ;  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  with  an 
area  of  20,636  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  12,233.  It  is 
a  vast  expanse  of  barren  and  rugged  country,  perfectlv  water- 
less, with  an  almost  rainless  climate,  and  chiefly  valuable  for  its 
immense  mineral  wealth,  as  yet  but  partially  developed.  Along 
the  coast  the  country  is  covered  with  deep  sand,  making  trans- 
port difficult,  but  a  railway  across  the  desert  conveys  the  cop- 
per ores  of  the  mountains  to  the  port  of  shipment.  The  seat 
of  magistracy  is  Springbok  Fontdn,  about  oO  miles  from  the 
eoast^  where  was  formerly  a  very  rich  copper  mine,  no  longer 
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worked.  Giber  mines  are  Ooldep,  Ooncoidia,  Spektakel,  and 
Kodas,  near  the  Orange  Biver.  Thare  are  miasion  etationa  at 
Lily  FoDtein  (Weeleyan),  Steinkopf,  and  KozaajKgas  (Bheniah), 
and  at  Pella,  on  the  Orange  River  (London  Missionaiy  Sode^). 

VAT^Ub.  Natal,  declared  a  British  OoIoby  in  1842,  has 
1)een  fully  described  in  another  part  of  this  work;  it  indodea 
the  country  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Tngela  and  Bufiel 
Elvers  to  their  source  on  the  Drakensberg,  then  along  the 
mountains'  sunmiits  in  a  S.W.  direction  to  the  UmtamviixiA 
Kiver,  thence  to  the  sea,  which  forms  its  coast  bomidary.  It 
is  considered  to  have  an  area  of  12,500,000  square  acrea,  or 
somewhat  the  size  of  Scotland.  It  coDsists  of  a  series  of  ter- 
races prradually  rising  from  the  coast,  thus  affording  a  variety 
of  climates,  from  the  tropical — ^producinr  coffee,  si^gar,  and  cot- 
ton— almost  to  the  Alpine  on  tne  top  of  the  passes.  It  baa  an 
ample  supply  of  water,  also  of  bnsb,  for  builoing  and  fael  pur- 
poses. Tne  chief  town  is  Pietermaritzbai^  (qv.).  Durban  is  the 
f)ort  town.  Other  towns  and  villages  are  Verulam,  Lady  Smitk* 
Jreytown,  Weenen,  Byrne,  and  Richmond.  The  principal  mie* 
sion  stations  are  Emmaus,  Edendale,  Hermans  ouiv,  beaidea 
many  others  connected  with  the  principal  Christiaa  denomina- 
tioos.  Natal  is  so  called  from  its  having  been  first  ngbted 
by  the  Portuguese  navigators  on  Christmas  Day. 

VMWcAbtiuml  a.  village  in  the  district  of  Fort  Feddia^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  where  a  ahelieied 
anchorage  exists,  and  goods  may  in  fine  weather  be  aa  ely 
landed. 

NJBW&AVXI8.  A  village  about  4  miles  from  Gape  Townt, 
at  the  base  of  Table  Mountain,  on  the  road  to  Wynbeaqg,  with 
some  very  beautiful  sceneiy  and  handsome  villas. 

VMW  acoTAAVB.  The  southern  part  of  the  Leyden* 
burg  district  of  the  Transvaal.  It  is  600,000  acres  in  extent, 
was  selected  by  an  enterprising  Scotchman — Mr.  MeOorkindale 
— as  the  site  of  a  Scotch  settlement,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  about  110  muee  from 
Delagoa  Bay,  and  McOorkindale's  scheme  was  to  approach  thia 
bay  by  a  road  leading  to  the  Maputa  river,  which,  at  ita  mouth, 
is  navigable  by  small  vessela  In  working  out  his  plan  the 
founder  of  the  settlement  exposed  himself  to  the  Delagoa  Bay 
fever,  to  which  he  fell  a  vicUrn  in  1871.  New  Soothind  itself 
is  remarkablv  health  v. 

vmxrw  X&oor.  A  pass  in  the  Beryr  River  Mountains, 
leading  to  the  town  of  Tulbagh,  through  which  the  prolonga* 
tion  of  the  line  of  railway  from  Wemogton  passes  the  fi^ 
mountain  range  on  its  way  to  Worcester. 

^  Mii&uwva&B  MOinBrrAZVB.  An  important  monn- 
tain  ranee  in  the  Gape  Colony,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Boggeveld  Mountains  on  the  W.,  and  continuing  £.  until  it 
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MnB  tbe  Eoudereld  or  Snerawlwig  Mountains,  Ibtming  the 
lniUre8&  as  it  were,  to  the  highest  platee«,  sad  known  to  old 
gvomphen  hy  the  name  of  the  bsckhone  of  South  Aftion. 
Althoujfth  tbe  hob  on  the  oosst  side  is  leas  steep  then  those  of 
cthar  pendlel  ranges  neaivr  the  sea,  yet  it  slopes,  like  them, 
▼erj  gradually  on  the  inland  side,  forming  large  elevated  plains, 
sdtording  peihaaB  the  hest  sheep  pasturage  in  the  Colony,  The 
i^gfaest  point,  Ailhhouden  Bank,  a  few  miles  iiom  tlie  town 
of  BeauJert  West,  is  7,800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the 
average  height  of  the  range  may  be  estimated  st  5,000  teet,  or 
2,000  feet  above  the  KanocL  wliich  stretches  along  the  foot  of 
it.  All  waters  rising  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Nieuwveld  run 
into  the  Orange  River,  and  thence  into  the  Atlantic;  those 
from  the  S.  feces  run  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  through  vast 
chasms  in  the  intermediate  mountain  ehain  of  the  Zwarte- 
berpen,  &c.  These  mountains  are  singularly  devoid  of  timber, 
which  it  is  considered  might  be  advantageously  planted  on 
their  slopes  and  in  their  Idoofe,  and  afford  also  great  fedlities 
for  the  formation  of  dams. 

voubon.  A  port  and  custom  house  on  the  coast  of 
L.  Namaqualand,  in  lat.  20^  N.E.  and  long.  16^  (MX  IL  the 

Sincipal  shipping  port  of  the  ores  of  the  &pe  Copper  Mining 
ompany.  A  railway  runs  from  the  port  to  the  loot  of  the 
coast  mountain  range,  a  distance  of  91  miles,  and  a  jetty,  land- 
ing-place, lighthouse,  and  water  supply  have  been  constructed. 
The  oountiT  in  the  neighbourhood  is  sandy  and  barren  in  the 
extreme.    It  has  a  population  of  about  450  of  all  colours. 

VOMAJTSKAMU  or  OSSQVA&AWB  BASV.  An  ex- 
tensive tract  of  about  8/XX)  square  miles  of  grating  and  pas* 
toral  country  on  the  coast  slope  of  the  Stormbergen  or 
Quathlamba  Mountains,  N.E.  of  the  Queenstown  Division, 
forming  a  part  of  Independent  Kafi&aria,  although  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  its  climate  in  winter  not  occupied  by  the 
Kaffirs.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  nearly  100,000.  The 
Griqnas,  about  15,000  in  number,  under  Adam  Eok,  some  years 
ago,  being  tired  of  their  nei^rhbours,  the  Boers  of  the  Sove- 
reignty, migrated  there  in  a  body,  where  they  have  remained 
since  peaceably  enough,  and  have  accumulated  large  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattie.  The  country  is  elevated,  and  though 
well  grassed  is  in  some  parts  rather  bare  of  timber,  although 
well  watered.  The  larse  game  formerlv  found  in  this  region 
have  nearly  all  been  driven  away.  The  prindpsl  village  is 
Kokstadt,  which  has  a  large  trade,  a  bank,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  white  inhaUtants.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen. 

ouoPAirr  mrynoL  masv.  A  long  fertile  valley,  lying 
between  two  high  mouotain  ranges,  in  the  district  of  Oudt* 
ahooxn,  well  watered,  and  productive  of  wine  and  tobacco. 
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IV.  A  long  suTow  raSkiy  in 
the  OlftDwiUiam  Divinon,  bounded  on  the  £.  hj  tiie  Cedar 
Bersen,  and  on  the  W.  bj  the  OliCant  RiTer  MoantainB ;  Tenr 
fertile,  but  with  a  Terj  hot  eUmate  in  summer.  It  is  weU 
watered  by  the  Olifant  Biver,  which  inigatea  a  eonaidevable 
extent  of  land. 

ooxm.  A  mine  in  L.  Namaqualand,  a  few  milea  from 
the  village  of  Springbok  Fontein,  iFliich  la  conaidered  oae  «f 
the  moet  important  copper  mines  in  ezistencey  its  aniiMd  pra* 
duction  of  very  rich  ore  being  nearly  12,000  tone,  and  tha 
deeper  the  shafts  are  sunk  the  more  extensire  appcara  the  ares 
of  ore-producing  ground.  The  mine  ia  now  sunk  to  a  depth  c4 
80  fatnomsy  but  exhibits  no  sign  of  decreasing  productkak 
The  ores  from  it  are  conveyed  by  waggons  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  plateau  ofi  which  the  mines  are  aituated,  and  from 
thence  by  rail  to  Port  Nolloth  (q.v.),  the  port  of  shipment. 
These  Ookiep  ores  are  found  in  Europe  to  be  easier  smrited 
than  the  ores  of  any  other  mine  whatever^  and  the  deposit  oi 
copper  ore  in  the  locality  eeems  quite  unlimited. 

OBAJroB  xrWK  F»sa  btatm.  The  denomonation 
of  one  of  the  Dutch  Republics  N.  of  the  Orange  River,  and 
comprised  between  it  uid  the  Vaal  River,  which  forma  the 
boundary  between  it  and  the  I'ransvaal  Republic.  It  contain* 
approximately  an  area  of  60,000  8(j[uare  miles.  It  consists 
cnieiiy  of  vast  undulating  plains,  which  slope  down  from  the 
Maluti  Mountains  to  the  Vaal  River,  dotted  over,  however, 
in  many  places  with  rocky  hills  called  kopjes,  although  in  the 
northern  parts  hundreds  of  SQ^iare  miles  are  nmnd  wnh  hardly 
a  break  on  the  horizon.  Tne  Orange  River  Free  State  !• 
politically  divided  into  the  following  districts : — 


Diitrlotk 

Chtef  Town. 

Bloemfontein  •       •       •       •    Bloemfontein 

Boshof    .       , 

•    Lsdy  Brand,  Boehof 

Wynbeig,       , 

•    Wynbezg 

Cronstadt        , 

»        •    Pickbozg 

Bmithfield       , 

•    Smithfield 

Booxville        ^ 

»        •    Wepener 

Harrismith      i 

»        •    HArrismith 

Bethlehem       , 

»        •    Bethlehem 

Fauresmith      « 

1        •    Fauresmith 

Bethulie  .        , 

»        •    Heidelberg 

Fhilippolis       , 

»        .    Philippolis 

Jaoobsdal         , 

.    Jacobedal 

OVOTSHOOBW.  A  district  of  the  Western  Frovinee,  for* 
merly  part  of  the  Division  of  G^rge,  and  is  situated  at  the 
\V.  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Olifant  River  East,  bounded 
— ou  the  N.  by  the  Qreat  Zwarteberg  range ;  on  the  &  by  the 
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Oateniqua  Motintaiiis  and  Lange  Kloof;  on  tlie  W,  br  the 
Qauiits  River ;  and  on  the  £.  by  the  Antoniee  Berg.  It  haa 
sn  area  of  1,781  aquare  miles,  and  a  population  of  16,181 
aouLs,  It  poMeases  a  most  fertile  soil,  producing  the  beet 
brandy  and  tobacco  in  the  Colony,  and  has  great  ndlities  for 
irri^tion.  The  seat  of  magistracy,  the  village  of  Oudtshoom, 
is  situated  on  the  Olifant  River,  about  60  miles  N.  W.  of  (George- 
town, and  has  a  population  of  1,637.  The  mission  station  of 
X^ysselsdorp,  in  tids  Division,  has  a  population  of  644,  chiefly 
Hottentots. 

O  u  T JUi  iqv ASAVB  is  the  Hottentot  name  for  that 
portion  of  the  George  Division  which  lies  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea. 

OUTBMMQpA,  BKOmrTAXm  are  the  momitain  range 
next  the  coast,  which  runs  E.  and  W.  through  the  George 
Divitton,  towards  its  £.  end.  It  is  covered  with  dense  forest, 
stili  the  resort  of  the  elephant  and  bnffido,  and  producmg 
abundance  of  excellent  timber. 

OVJkMFOlum.  A  region  in  N.W.  Africa,  lying  north 
of  Ghreat  Namaqualand,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  forming  a  link 
between  the  KafEr  and  true  Negro.  It  was  first  explored 
by  Alexander;  afterwards  by  (Mton,  Andersson,  and  Bain, 
to  whose  trayels  we  refer  our  readers.  Its  boundaries  are — 
W.  the  ocean;  N.  the  Guanene  River;  £.  the  desert;  and 
S.  Damara  and  Great  Namaqualand. 

WJLAJtOam  A  very  fertile  and  fruitful  Division  in  the  Western 
Province.  So  called  from  a  gigantic  granite  boulder  restingon 
the  top  of  a  mountain  near  the  principeJ  town  or  village.  Haa 
an  area  of  627  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  18,076.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Great  and  Little  Berg  Rivers,  and  from  nume- 
xous  streams  rising  in  the  adiacent  mountains.  It  is  the  great 
wine>producing  country  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

WAJkXtkf  the  principal  place  and  seat  of  magistracy,  is 
88  miles  E.  of  O&ne  Town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail ; 
is  a  well-built,  pleasant  village,  the  houses  generally  naving 
large  gardens  surrounding  them,  which  makes  it  an  agreeable 
leodence  after  the  heat  and  dust  of  Cape  Town.  It  has  a 
population  of  6,760.  It  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  centurj,  and  many  of  the  French  Huguenot 
refugees  are  settled  in  its  neighbourhood  and  in  that  of 
Stellenbosch. 

FATSTSsaCBO.  A  mountain  which  forma  the  S.  horn  of 
S.  Helena^s  Bay,  800  feet  over  the  searleveL 

FSBBZa.  A  district  lying  along  the  coast,  forming  the 
8.E.  portion  of  what  was  formerly  called  the  Neutral  Terri- 
tory, lying  between  the  Great  Fish  and  Keiakamma  rivers.  It 
has  an  area  of  4^  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  16,886, 
the  majority  being  Fingoes  or  Kaffirs.    Ic  is  a  rather  elevated 
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region,  well  vateiedy  and  fertile.  The  seat  of  mapatacy  is 
Fort  Peddle,  an  old  military  post  and  tower,  about  86  milea  £L 
of  Ghnihamstowii,  with  a  popuktioii  of  about  dOO.  The  We^ 
lejan  mission  stationa  of  Durban  and  Newtondale  are  in  tibia 
district,  where  there  are  alao  aevenil  locations  of  FIngo  and 
Zulu  Kaffirs,  whose  ehiels  eserotse  a  sort  of  patriarchal  antlio- 
ritj,  under  supervision^  over  them. 

FX&&A.  A  station  of  the  London  MisakmaTT  Sodetj, 
near  tlie  banks  of  the  Oranm  Biver,  and  on  the  Is,  extreme 
edge  of  Bushmanland,  witn  about  800  dwellers  aronnd  it. 
(  Vide  Thompeoo,  Baoldiouse,  and  Oampbell's  travels  for  par- 
ticulars  as  to  this  localitj.) 

FBZliXF»0&l8.  A  village  in  the  Free  State,  the  prin- 
eipal  place  in  the  old  Ghiqna  Territorj ;  now  occupied  hy  tiia 
Boers ;  is  about  dO  miles  N.  of  Oolesberg,  and  16  N.  of  the 
Orange  River  on  the  road  to  Bloemfontein. 

FZSTBBXABnnBir&O.  The  chief  town  of  Natal, 
compounded  of  the  names  of  the  Boer  leaders,  Fieter  Relief  and 
Gert  Maritz,  is  situated  64  miles  N.  of  Durban,  on  the  hiffh 
road  to  the  interior  It  has  a  population  of  6,700.  It  ia  baufe 
on  a  high  plain,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  in  summer  la 
subject  to  violent  thunderstorms,  involving  the  neeesaity  of  a 
lightning-conductor  almost  to  every  house.  Omniboaes  run 
dfulj  between  Maritzburg  and  Pinetown  to  meet  the  railwaj, 
thence  to  Durban. 

FiqvaTBaso.  A  Division  in  the  Western  Prorinooy 
formerly  part  of  the  Division  of  Clanwilliam,  with  an  area  of 
1,664  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  8,2d9.  It  indudea  an 
isolated  range  of  mountains,  standing  out,  as  it  were,  as  a 
sentinel  from  the  Oli&nt  River  range  of  mountains,  wheooe 
its  name.  That  part  of  the  district  near  the  Berg  River  csJled 
the  Twenty-four  Rivers  is  highly  fertile,  and  produces  much 
com,  wine,  and  tobacco.  Two  or  three  bays  on  the  coast,  St. 
Helena,  Lambert's,  and  Donkin's,  afford  facilities  for  ahippin^ 
produce,  but  the  heav^  state  of  the  roads  militates  against  the 
advancement  of  this  district  The  seat  of  magistracy,  the  vi^ 
Iflge  of  Hquetberg,  is  situated  at  a  considerable  elevation  on 
the  £.  face  of  tl^  mountain,  and  has  363  inhabitants.  It  can 
boast  of  possessing  one  of  the  finest  iron  bridges  in  the  cdony. 
The  misBion  stations,  Wittewaters  and  Gh)ede  Verwadit,  are 
situated  in  this  district,  with  about  600  inhabitants, 

VKBTTiannaui  bat.  A  laive  and  exposed  bay  on 
the  S.  coast,  a  few  miles  £.  of  the  Elnysna  Uarbour,  much 
used  for  the  shipping  of  timber  from  the  adjacent  forests.  It 
has  a  population  of  700  principaUy  wood-cutters. 

vwzaii.  A  mission  station  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yaal 
River  in  the  territory  of  Griqualand  West,  and  cebbrated 
formerly  as  one  of  the  most  productive  centres  of  the  Diamond 
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Fieldfi ;  bang  in  a  state  of  transition,  no  statistics  to  be  de- 
pended on  can  be  fnven.  It  is  situated  700  miles  from  Cape 
Town,  470  from  Port  Elizabeth,  400  from  East  London,  and 
470  from  Natal. 

voTsonwpsTBOOiii  or  moot  BnrsB  dob». 

A^  town  or  village  in  TransTaal,  about  25  miles  N.  of  the  Yaal 
River.    Its  name  is  a  strange  compound  of  the  names  i^  Po^ 

S'etar,  Sclierf,  and  Stockenstroom,  popular  ehsraeters  with  the 
uer  Republicans ;  it  is  picturesjuelj  situated  and  admirably 
watered,  branches  of  the  Mooi,  or  Pretty  River,  mnniiv 
throuffh  the  streets,  which  are  all  planted  with  trees.  It  is 
960  miles  N.  of  Cape  Town,  and  720  from  Port  Elizabeth. 

WMMKOMULm  A  town  and  seat  of  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  is  situated  about  00  miles  N.E.  of  Pot- 
Bcberlstroom,  near  tne  £.  extremity  of  the  Magaliesbergen ;  a 
branch  of  a  Cape  Town  Bank  has  Men  lately  opened  here ;  nid 
the  Leydenbeig  gold  fields  have  given  a  gnat  impulse  to  trade 
in  this  reffion.  Pretoria  is  about  1,050  miles  distant  from  Cape 
Town  by  land,  and  can  be  easiest  reached  vid  XataL 

WMSMOM  ATi»B»T#  A.  Division  of  the  West  Province* 
lies  along  the  N.  face  of  the  Great  Zwarteberff  range,  and 
extends  some  distance  into  the  Kairoo.  It  is  bounded — ^N. 
by  the  Beaufort  West  Division,  S.  bv  tiie  Gteorge  Division,  W. 
bv  Worcester  Division,  and  £.  by  tJitenhage.  It  has  an  area 
of  8,080  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  6,267  of  aU  races. 
The  farms  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  very  fertile.  The 
village  of  Prince  Albert  is  the  seat  of  the  magistracy,  and 
is  distant  282  miles  E.  of  Cape  Town.  A  good  rord  to  the 
port  of  Mossel  Bay  is  formed  through  the  Zwarteberff  and 
Meiiings  Port,  from  this  division  opening  out  a  rich  and  rartile 
country. 

QV ACKMk  VXOiTS.  A  large  plain  in  the  district  of  Alex- 
andri,  crossed  by  the  road  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Grahama- 
town.  Former^,  but  no  longer,  the  haunts  of  large  herds  of 
quaggas ;  hence  its  name. 

Qir ATHX H MW 4  or  KAHTiAHBA.  The  name  of  a 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  apparently  a  continuation  of  the 
Stormbergen,  increasing  in  height  and  ruggedness  as  it  trends 
to  the  N.£!.,  until  in  the  Natal  territory  it  attains  a  heu-ht  of 
8,000  to  10,000  feet;  are  also  known  in  parts  as  the  Maluti 
Mountuns,  and  further  on  as  the  Drakensberg ;  thev  continue 
until  they  seem  to  decline  into  the  plains  N.  of  Delagoa  Bay. 
In  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  they  are  remarkable  as  form- 
ing the  line  of  separation  between  the  Kaffir  races  dwelling  on 
the  coast  and  the  Bechouana  tribes  of  the  interior.  Gardiner, 
in  his  '  Tntvelsin  the  Zulu  Country,*  well  describes  the  broken 
country  at  the  foot  of  these  mountaina  Xo  direct  waggon* 
load  yet  exists  from  the  Basuto  Gountiy  across  these  moon- 
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taiBB  to  Nataly  although  doubtless  footpaths  exist  They  tie 
oaUed  the  Maluti  Mountains  by  the  French  Missionaries  and 
the  BaMitos. —  Vide  Arbousset,  Casali's  and  Dyke*s  Travels.  De 
Beers  and  Bezuidenhoots  are  the  piindpal  passes  acroas  these 
mountains  between  Natal  and  the  Orange  Biver  SoTereioiity. 

^VJUnrsTO  W  Jl  •  An  important  division  of  the  Eastern 
Provinoei  once  the  countiy  of  the  Tambookie  EaffirSy  horn 
which  they  were  driven  in  the  war  of  1862.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  Stormbeig  ranffe,  S.  by  the  Amatola,  W.  by  the  Gra- 
dock  Division,  and  E.  by  the  Lid  we  Eiver,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Great  Kei,  an  area  of  3,604  square  miles,  with  a  popuUK 
tion  of  60,890  souls,  it  being  one  of  the  most  populous  Uivi* 
sions  in  the  Colony.  The  country  is  well  watered,  and  ^b» 
rivers  flow  in  a  manner  favourable  for  irrigation  purposes,  not 
being  sunk  in  the  deep  channels  in  which  nearly  all  our  ook>- 
nial  streams  flow.  It  has  lerge  native  locations  and  ooission 
stations  at  Shiloh,  Goshen,  Hackney,  and  Engotine  of  the 
Jktoravien,  Wesleyan,  and  London  MLsdon  Societies.  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  Queenstown,  on  a  branch  of  the  Klaas  Smits 
Biver,  a  town  well  laid  out,  and  supplied  with  water ;  distant 
640  miles  E.  of  Oa])e  Town,  and  205  N.  of  Port  Elizabeth ; 
contains  about  2,820  inhabitants ;  has  several  banks,  churches, 
and  other  public  institutions.  Tlie  Mountain  Han^klip  (6,800 
feet)  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  this  Division ;  the 
fantastic  shape  of  many  of  its  mountaintk  presenting  some 
curious  features.  Queenstown,  the  capital,  is  the  present  ter- 
minus of  the  border  line  of  railway  from  East  London. 

ftRnoSTBXBmo.  A  mountain  in  the  district  of 
Middelburtr ;  an  oflshoot  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Sneeuwberfr. 

BIcmaOHS.  A  division  of  the  Eastern  Provinee, 
bounded — N.  by  Hope  Town,  S.  and  £.  by  Graaf-Reynet,  and 
W.  by  Victoria  West  Has  an  area  of  4,468  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  7,624  souls.  It  is  an  entirely  pastoral  country, 
depending  for  water  on  the  formation  of  dams,  and  at  the  cold 
upland  region  badly  supplied  with  fuel.  Its  principal  village 
and  seat  of  magistracy  is  Richmond,  with  906  inhabitants. 
Four  hundred  a^  fifty  miles  from  Gape  Town  and  246  from 
Fort  Elizabeth.  It  is  situated  in  the  Gold  Upland  Region, 
behind  the  Sneeuwbeigen,  called  the  *  Wintervela,'  and  owes  its 
importance  to  its  being  the  dendt  for  the  wool  of  the  sur- 
rounding sheep  farms.  It  lies  aoout  half-way  between  Graaf- 
Reynet  Town  and  Golesberg. 

XZXBBCK'8  CA8T1IB&.  A  lofty  isolated  mountain  in 
Malmesbury  Division,  8,109  feet  high,  and  a  well-known  land- 
mark as  seen  from  Cape  Town.  It  is  one  of  the  few  plsces 
named  after  the  illustrious  Van  Riebeck,  the  founder  of  ihe 
Cape  Colony.  There  is  a  village  called  Riebeck  in  Albany,  a 
iew  miles  W.  of  Grahamstown,  with  108  inhabitants. 
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^ei .  A  mountain  in  little  NBrnaqnaland,  8  few 
milee  from  the  Concordia  Mines,  poreaenting  strong  indications 
on  its  summit  of  a  rich  deposit  of  copper  oie,  but  which  has  as 
yet  not  realised  the  expectations  raisedt  by  its  appearance. 

BgvWiBTl  ft XtBrn  A  Division  of  the  Western  ProTinoe, 
formerly  part  of  Swellendam,  of  whidi  it  formed  the  eastern 
portioui  comprehends  the  country  between  the  Zwartebergen 
and  the  sea ;  boonded,  £.  bj  tlie  Gaurits  BiTer,  and  W.  by 
Krombek  Biveri  and  a  line  reaching  to  the  mountaina;  an  area 
of  2,462  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  12,721.  This  part 
of  the  couDtry  is  also  known  oy  the  name  of  the  Ghrasyeld,  from 
its  abundant  pasturage.  Riversdale  village  is  902  miles  £.  of 
Cape  Town^  on  the  high  road  to  the  frontier,  and  contains  1,177 
inhabitants.  The  mission  institutions,  Zoar  and  Amaliensteiny 
are  in  this  district ;  also  the  village  of  Lady  Smith,  near  the 
entrance  to  SeTen  Weeks  Poort,  tmr ough  which  a  new  road  has 
been  constructed. 

XOBBKTBOV.  A  district  of  the  Western  Province, 
formerly  part  of  the  Diviuon  of  Swellendam,  with  an  area  of 
1,088  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  8,031.  It  eomprisea 
the  country  known  by  the  name  of  Kannaland,  or  the  little 
Karroo  (q.t.).  The  principal  village  is  Robertson,  on  the 
Breede  River,  also  40  miles  N.W.  of  Swellendam^  with  a 
population  of  1,104.  Also  the  villages  of  Montagu  in  Oogman's 
tQoof  and  Ladj  Grej. 

BOOOSWLB  IS  the  rocky  and  barren  table  land  in 
the  Oalvinia  and  Frazersburg  districts  on  the  top  of  the  Rogge- 
Teld  Mountains  which  bound  the  Great  Karroo  to  the  N.£. 

BOCKISVB&ll  BKOCTTAnr.  A  long  escarped  moun- 
tain range,  about  6,000  feet  high,  which  extends  N.W.  and 
S.W.  from  the  Komsberg  (5,300)  nearly  to  the  villaffe  of 
Oedvinia.  From  a  distance  it  looks  like  an  Immense  wall,  and 
in  an  extent  of  nearly  200  miles  there  are  only  one  or  two  avail-' 
able  passes.  This  mountab  raoge.  as  well  as  the  country  about 
it,  is  well  described  by  the  old  Cape  travellers  Barrow,  licb- 
tenstein,  and  BurchilL  The  old  Dutch  manners  and  customs  are 
still  preserved  in  their  primitive  amplicity  in  these  regions, 
which  are  seldom  visited  oy  modem  travellers. 

XVSTaaravsO.  A  village  in  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
on  the  north  slope  of  the  Magaheebergen  or  Oashan  Mountains, 
about  60  miles  west  of  Pretoria. 

0Anrr  sXiAXsa  capb.  The  headland  forming  the 
S.W.  horn  of  Mossel  Bay,  in  lat.  34""  11'  48'',  long.  22°  6'  £. 
A  lighthouse  is  erected  on  it. 

•Azwra  cntosK.  A  rocky  islet  in  the  bight  of  Algoa 
Bay,  so  called  from  a  stone  cross  erected  on  it  by  Bartholomew 
Diaz,  who  landed  on  it  in  1486 ;  no  lemains  of  the  croeSi  how- 
ever, exist  at  the  present  day. 
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An  eztensitre  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  tha 
Owa  Colony^  in  lat  33°  S.,  about  80  miles  N.  of  Cap  ^towo. 
It  naa  admirable  anchoraiiifee  and  wharfs  formed,  as  it  wtre,  by 
nature^  sheltered  from  all  winds,  but  is  nnfortaoately  dettcient 
in  fresh  water,  and  the  country  surrounding  it  is  sterile  and 
uninviting.  It  has  been  proposed,  as  early  as  the  times  of 
Barrowy  to  lead  fresh  water  from  the  Berg  l^iver  into  it,  a  task 
that  presents  but  few  engineering  difficulties,  but  as  yet  no 
efforts  have  been  made  to  accomplish  it,  although  Saldanha  is  a 
bay  capable  of  shdtering  all  the  fleets  of  the  world.  There 
is  not  even  a  village  on  its  shore,  though  its  waters  abound 
in  fish. 

SAUm.  A  village  and  mission  station  in  the  Bivision 
of  Albany,  about  18  miles  S.W.  of  Ghrahamstown,  vdth  090 
inhabitants. 

•CHiax  ra.  Formerly  a  mission  station  on  the  Karrea 
Beig,  about  60  miles  N.  of  the  Nieuveld  Mountains.  The  sur- 
rounding country  has  been  latelj  formed  into  a  new  Division 
called  '  Carnarvon,'  of  which  Schiet  Fn,  near  Oariiarvon  village, 
is  the  seat  of  magistracy.  The  country  resembles  Hope  Town 
and  Victoria  West  Divisions,  and  is  barren  and  uninteresting, 
although  good  for  sbeep-fiBa'ming. 

SSVBir  WVBX8  voomT.  A  difficult  defile  at  Urn 
vrestem  end  of  the  Langeberg  range,  where  it  joins  the  Zwarte- 
berg,  through  which  an  excellent  road  has  been  formed,  giving" 
aoceSB  from  the  little  to  the  Great  Karroo. 

SBTXomt.  A  village  in  the  Division  of  Stockenstroom, 
and  seat  of  the  magistracy.  It  is  about  26  miles  N.  of  Fort 
Beaufort,  near  the  old  military  post  of  Elands  River,  with  233 
inhabitants. 

SXEbOB.  A  Moravian  mission  station  on  the  Ox  Kraal 
Biver,  Division  of  Qneenstown,  with  792  residents. 

amosrs  bat.  A  small  sheltered  anchorage  on  the  west 
ride  of  False  Bay,  where  are  the  Admiralty  dockyards  and 
magazines  for  the  naval  stations  on  tlie  E.  coast  of  South 
Ajfrica. 

BIMOBBBBBO  is  a  loftv  point  of  the  Cape  peninsula^ 
just  above  Simon's  Town,  with  an  average  height  of  3,200 
feet 

8mKOW*8  TOIW  is  8  magisterial  Division,  part  of  the 
Cape  Division,  about  2^  miles  S.E.  of  Capetown,  at  the  base  of 
a  lofty  mountain.  It  possesses  a  naval  yard  and  dockyard 
establishment,  military  barracks,  several  forts  and  defensive 
buildings,  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  2,447  inhabitants.  It 
b  the  only  naval  dep6t  Great  Britain  possesses  south  of  the 
Equator  in  the  Indo-Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  sheltered  from  the 
efrects  of  all  the  violent  winds. 

iMvnL'vm  FA88.    A  well-executed  line  of  rotd 
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ore?  the  first  coast  tvDge  of  moantainBy  dengned  by  the  late 
Colouel  Mtchell.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1880,  and 
lies  on  the  high  road  between  Capetown  and  Port  Elizabeth. 
Along  with  the  improvement  of  Montagu  Pass  in  the  Oeorge 
Division,  this  work  removed  the  greatest  impediments  that 
could  be  conceived  in  our  most  important  colonial  line  of  road, 
although  the  name  of  the  talented  engineer  is,  we  regret  to  b&j, 
almost  forgotten. 

snamnraiatoav.    The  name  of  a  large  mountain 

group  in  the  central  region  of  the  Oape  Colony ;  E.  of  the 
ieuwvdd  range,  where  the  mountains  reach  their  greatest 
height,  is  the  paak  Compassberg  (q.v.),  6,000  feet,  and  from 
thence  they  branch  off  in  several  nearly  paralliBl  chains  to  the 
N.E.  and  S.E.  Deeply  intersected  by  fertile  and  well-watered 
valleys,  the  Sneeuwbergen  present  a  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting district,  mostly  included  in  the  Graaf-Reynet  Division. 
801IIXR8ST  maST.  An  important  Division  of  the 
Eastern  Province,  with  an  area  of  3.876  square  miles  and 
10,877  inhabitants.  It  is  intersected  by  several  loftv  moun- 
tain ranges ;  the  most  northern,  called  Zwagers  HoeK  Moun- 
tains, is  a  continuation  of  the  Sneeuwbergen,  connecting  that 
range  with  the  Great  Winterberg.  Another  range  parallel  to 
it  is  the  Boschberff  (4,880  feet),  running  E.  and  W.,  between 
the  Sundu^  and  Great  Fish  Rivers,  at  the  foot  of  which  is 
situated  the  town  of  Somerset  East,  a  well-watered  village, 
with  2,231  inhabitants  and  several  churches,  banks,  a  college, 
and  other  public  institutions.  It  lies  about  80  miles  W.  of 
Grahamstown  and  647  E.  of  Capetown.  Somerset  Division  is 
bounded — on  the  W.  by  that  of  Graaf-Reynet,  on  the  N.  by 
Gradock,  on  the  E.  hj  Bedford,  and  on  the  S.  by  Uitenhage, 
the  Zuurber?  Mountains  forming  the  division  line.  Owing  to 
its  hilly  surface  it  presents  some  fine  romantic  scenery,  and 
possesses  some  of  the  most  valuable  farms  in  the  Colony,  par- 
ticularly those  lying  in  the  rich  glen  or  valley  called  Zwagers 
Hoek.  The  town  or  village  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  com- 
missariat farm,  and  was  founded  in  1825.  The  seat  or  farm  of 
the  late  Mr.  Hart,  called  Glen  Avon,  lies  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  is  well  worth  a  visit,  as  showing  of  what  high  fBinning  is 
capable  in  such  a  climate.    (  Vide  Pnngle.) 

80XXSSST  vrmBT,  A  village  in  the  region  called 
Hottentots^  Holland,  and  near  the  shore  of  False  Bay  and  foot 
of  Sir  Lowry's  Pass,  about  20  miles  E.  of  Capetown.  It  is  a 
fiftTonrite  summer  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and 
near  it  was  the  country  residence  of  that  arbitrary  old  man 
Governor  Van  der  StelL 

STMUiWBOacB.  A  now  small  and  unimportant  Divi- 
rion  of  the  Western  Province,  containing  an  area  of  only  603 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  10,639,  although  it  formerly 
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oomorised  nearly  the  wliole  of  the  Western  Province  asfieff  eastii^ 
Swellendiuny  the  whole  Cape  Colony  at  the  period  of  the  English 
misabn  in  1796  hdng  divided  into  only  three  diviaions,  namely. 
Stellenhoschy  Swellendam,  and  Graaf-Beynet  Stellenboech 
Divifiion  is  very  fertile,  and  weU  watered  hy  the  Beiff  Hiver 
and  its  tributaries.  It  lies  alon^  the  feet  of  the  Draikenstein 
Mountains,  and  has  much  beautiful  scenery.  The  town  of 
Stellenboech  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Colony,  being  founded 
in  1684 ;  is  a  well-built  place,  with  wide  streets  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  well  shaded  and  watered,  something  in  the  s^la 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  has  with  its  environs  a£>ut  4,000  in* 
habitants,  mostly  of  Dutch  descent  The  French  Huguenot 
refugees  nearly  all  settled  in  the  ndffhbourhood,  and  their 
names,  but  not  their  language,  may  still  be  traced.  Stellenbosch 
is  connected  with  Capetown  by  raiL 

STOOzanTROBK  (Eat  Rivbb  Sbitlembnt,  q.v.).  A 
Divifiion  comprising  the  old  Eat  River  Settlement,  with  aa 
area  of  240  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  6,509,  of  whom 
1,400  are  Europeans,  it  beiog  no  longer  the  exclusive  seat  of  a 
Hottentot  race.  The  country  at  the  base  of  the  Eatbergen  la 
wonderfully  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  calculated  to  support 
a  much  larger  population  than  as  yet  inhabits  it  It  also,  in 
the  kloofs  of  the  mountains  which  surround  it,  possesses  a  good 
supply  of  building  timber  and  also  material  for  fueL  (jf^uU 
*  Eat  River  Settlament ; '  also  the  history  of  foimdation,  &o.,  in 
the  works  of  Pringle^  Philip,  &c.)  The  history  of  the  Eat  River 
Settlement  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  romance  of  tha 
Cape  Colony,  both  in  its  founding  and  its  dispersion. 

8TOBMBBRO  MQUVTAzarB,  in  Wodehouse  Di^don. 
Important  discovery  of  coal  in  this  district  by  Mr.  North  in 
July  1878. 

8WV&&BVBABK.  One  of  the  old  Divisions  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  now  reduced  to  an  area  of  2,954  square  miles,  in- 
cluding the  country  between  the  sea  and  the  Langebeig  Moun* 
tains,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Breede  River  and  on  the  £. 
by  the  boundary  of  the  Riversdale  Division,  with  a  population 
01  about  10,000  souls,  about  half  of  whom  are  of  European  de- 
scent. The  town  of  Swellendam  is  140  miles  E.  of  Capetown, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Breede  River,  and  has  a  population  of 
rather  more  than  2,000.  It  was  founded  in  1745)  and  for  a 
colonial  town  thus  possesses  a  considerable  antiquity.  The 
general  character  of  tne  Division  is  of  an  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral nature.  Its  climate  resembles  generally  that  of  the  coast 
region  between  the  sea  and  the  first  mountain  ranse.  The 
Langebergen  rise  in  some  points  to  a  height  of  5^000  feet  The 
London  mission  station  Zuurbrak  is  in  this  Division,  with  1,207 
dwellers.  Other  villages  in  the  Division  are  Heidelberg, 
MJaigas,  and  Fort  Beaufort     The  high  road  from  Capetown 
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to  the  ftrontier  tmTdTseB  this  Division  from  W.  to  E.,  and  the 
deep  river  heds  occasionally  make  travellinff  dangerous.  The 
kloofe  of  the  Langebergen  are  in  many  j^aces  well  wooded. 
(  Fide  Latrobe  and  Lichtenstein.) 

TAMBOOTHiTiAMP.  The  country  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  Tambookie  tribes  of  Eafiirs^  and  from  which  they  were 
expelled  for  their  participation  m  the  Eafiir  and  Hottentot 
rebellion  of  1860-1,  It  now  forms  the  Division  of  Queens* 
town. 

TAVHTJiasaafta.  A  serrated  mountam  range  (Teeth 
Mountains)  connecting  the  Sneeuwbergen  with  the  Z wagers 
Hoek  Mountains,  in  the  Division  of  Somerset  East. 

TAX&aATJkBT.  A  village  in  the  Oradock  Division, 
formerly  the  military  post  of  the  Zwarte  Eei,  a  few  miles  N. 
of  the  Great  Winterberg  Mountains. 

TmABOm^.  A  idoof  and  river  in  the  Swellendam 
Division. 

TmAaFBVAA&.  The  second  Dutch  Republic  north  of  the 
Vaal  River,  founded  by  those  Boers  who  refused  to  submit  in 
1848,  when  Sir  Harry  Smith  received  the  allegiance  of  the 
Sovereignty  Boers,  annexed  by  British  Government,  April  I'J, 
1877,  It  conoprises  a  laige  and  valuable  territory,  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  the  Vaal  River,  on  the  N.  by  the  Limpopo,  on  the  E. 
by  the  mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  Drakenbergen,  and  on 
tihe  W.  by  the  country  of  the  Bechouanas  and  the  Ealihari 
desert  Its  area  and  population  cannot  be  siven  with  any 
degree  of  exactness,  but  the  discovery  of  rich  gold  fields  in 
the  region  adiacent  to  Delagoa  Bay  has  invested  this  country 
with  a  coneiderable  degree  of  importance.  Its  principal  towns 
ue  Pretoria  (q.v.),  Mooi,  Riversaorp,  Rustenburg  and  Ley  den- 
berg.  (See  also  Harris,  *  Baines'  and  Chapman's  Travels,'  and 
the  Dody  of  this  work.) 

TROWBfWfSWMMBMxrTm  An  old  military  post  on  the 
Great  Fish  River,  on  the  road  frt>m  Grahamstown  to  Fort 
Peddle ;  the  scene  of  several  conflicts  during  the  Kaffir  wars 
of  1835  and  1848 ;  now  a  Kaffir  police  station. 

TVUiAOH.  A  Division  of  the  Western  Province,  Mng 
in  the  mountains  forming  the  buttresses  to  the  plateaux  of  the 
Cold  aod  Warm  Bokkeveld.  It  has  an  area  of  4,076  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  0,023  souls.  It  is  well  watered,  and 
contains  a  lar^re  proportion  of  fertile  soil.  The  seat  of  magis- 
tracy is  the  village  of  Tulbegh,  80  miles  N.  of  Oapetown,  in 
a  deep  valley  overhung  by  the  Winterhoek  and  Wittenberg 
Mountains.  It  is  an  old-&shioned  Dutch  viDage,  preserving 
the  primeval  halnts  to  a  considerable  extent  It  aerivee  its 
name  from  the  one-eyed,  though  single-hearted  old  governor, 
Ryk  Van  Tulbagh,  who  might  have  served  as  a  model  for 
Irving's  Peter  Stoyveeant. 

TK1K 
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r*VOUS  MXWWmMm  A  fertile  and  well-iraleied 
district,  partly  in  the  Tulbaffh  Division^  and  partly  in  that  of 
Piquetherg^i  eo  called  ftom  the  numeroos  streamB  which  iieae 
out  of  the  adjacent  mountain  ranges  and  run  into  the  Beig 
Biver.  It  produces  ezoeUent  wine,  com,  and  tohaooo,  and  the 
fnrmers  are  generally  comparatively  wealthy.  The  German 
mission  stations  Steinthal  and  Sanm  lie  in  this  neighbourhood. 

VITaHHACIB*  A  Division  of  the  Eastern  Piovineet 
bounded — N.  by  Zwarte  Buggens,  8.  by  Port  Elizaheth 
Division,  £.  by  Homansdorp,  and  W.  by  Albany  and  Alex- 
andria ;  having  an  area  of  6^38  square  miies,  and  a  populatiaii 
of  21 .892.  It  is  traversed  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  called 
the  Winterhoek  Mountuns,  risinff  in  some  places  to  a  height 
of  7,000  feet,  and  affording  well4mown  laoomarkB  to  yoooels 
approaching  Port  Elisabeth.  The  country  to  the  north, 
called  the  Zwarte  Ro^Kena,  conaista  of  long  low  ranges  of  hills, 
covered  with  a  pncaly  bush,  and  very  arid  and  nearly 
waterless.  The  mission  station  Enon  (Moravian)  is  sttoated  in 
a  densely  wooded  oountty  at  the  foot  of  the  Zuurbeiv,  and 
remains  pretty  much  as  it  was  described  by  Pringle  half  » 
oentury  ago. 

wrvrnmAmm  T0WV,  disfcant«18  milaa  N.  of  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  600  £.  of  Oape  Towd,  is  well  laid  out  and 
abundantly  watered,  each  house  situated  in  a  large  and  well* 
planted  garden.  It  was  founded  in  1804,  and  has  S^OdS 
luhabitants.  Wool-washing  is  extensively  carried  on  in  Uiten* 
hoge,  and  promises  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
district  Tne  town  has  good  water,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  is  the  iocale  of  the  Looomotiye  shops  of  the  Midland  and 
N(»rth-Ea8tem  Railway  systems. 

VTMMCmTf  the  most  southerly  and  easterly  district  of 
Ihe  Tnusvaal,  is,  at  its  extreme  point,  not  more  than  100  miles 
from  Durban  as  the  crow  flies.  Its  capital,  Utrecht^  is  about 
SO  miles  fsom  Newcastle  in  Natal,  with  which  town  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  Boad  and  drift  over  the  Buffalo  river.  The  interior 
part  of  the  district  climbs  to  the  summit  of  the  Drakensbex]^ 
range ;  the  highest  point  being  not  less  than  4,000  feet.  It  la 
weU  suited  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  farming.  Cattle  and 
sheep  thrive  there,  and  it  is  good  for  grain.  It  produces  wool, 
hides,  and  butter.    It  faas  coal  in  abundance  for  we  getting. 

V9,i39WKMJk  MAMi9m  A  Division  formed  out  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  old  neutral  territory,  having  an  area  of  676  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  8,81^  souls,  including  seveiml 
loeatians  of  FLogoes.  It  b  wall  watered,  and  indudea  in  it 
the  fertile  vaUey  of  the  Tyomje.  The  principal  place  ia  Aliea 
(q.v.).    Do^edais  mission  station  is  in  this  district 

VI0VO«EA  WSAV  is  a  Division  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
dastem  iSnovincep  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  Old  Beaufort 
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Di  viaion,  nith  an  area  of  1 5,816  square  milee,  and  18,347  inhabit- 
ants. In  soil,  climate,  &c.,  it  resembles  the  adjacent  districts 
of  Biehmond,  Hope  Town,  and  Frazersbuig.  The  principal 
place  and  seat  of  magistracy  is  Victoria  West,  410  mues  from 
Cape  Town,  and  300  from  Port  Elizabeth,  with  754  inhabit- 
ants. North  of  Victoria  West  is  a  Tast  expanse  of  barren 
country,  thinly  inhabited,  in  which  a  few  Bushmen  and 
Korannas  still  wander.  The  region  is  described  by  lichten- 
fltein  and  Burchill. 

WAXXSBsnooiC.  A  district  of  the  Transvaal,  north, 
and  partly  to  the  west  of  Utrecht  It  touches  Natal  on  the 
south,  and  on  the  west  it  is  sepaiated  from  the  Free  State  by 
the  TDif  River.  Its  northern  boundary  is  the  Vaal.  It  is  very 
mountainous,  lyirg  on  the  western  sbpes  of  the  Drakensberff. 
The  scenery  is  very  grand.  It  nossesses  dense  woods  of  valuable 
timber,  and  excellent  grass  lanos  wdl  watered  by  the  Vaal  and 
its  numerous  tributaries.  It  is  especially  suited  to  horse  breeding, 
which  is  a  branch  of  fimninff  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
capitalists.    It  is  also  well  adapted  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and 

Eroduces  large  quantities  of  grain.  On  its  eastern  side  it  is  rich 
1  coal. 

'WJLTSKB'OXa.  The  largest  of  the  districts  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. It  has  the  Limpopo  for  its  northern  and  north-western, 
and  pays  for  this  proximitr  by  being  infested  by  the  Tsetse 
throughout  a  belt  varying  from  20  to  80  miles  deep  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  river,  a  length  of  more  than  200  miles, 
being  quite  one-third  of  the  whole  area  of  the  district  The 
remainder  of  the  district  is  suitable  for  agriculture  and  it  also 
promises  well  for  minerals.  On  the  south-east  it  has  an  immense 
phun  called  the  Springbok  Flats  where  water  and  wood  are 
plentifuL 

WJUMMir.  A  village  of  Natal,  about  70  miles  N.E.  of 
Pietermaritsbuig  on  the  Bushman  River,  so  called  (weepinff) 
from  a  massacre  of  Dutch  emigrant  BoeiB  there  by  IKngaan  m 
1838. 

WVLIilHllTO V.  An  agreeable  village  in  the  Paarl  Divi- 
sion, 45  miles  from  the  Cape,  and  is  a  principal  station  of  the 
Railway  to  Beaufort  West.  It  is  well  laid  out  and  watered, 
has  several  good  houses,  and  2,192  inhabitants. 

WUlTTliBBBA.  A  villa^  in  the  Queenstown  Division, 
near  the  mission  station  of  Shiloh,  on  a  branch  of  the  Zwarte 
Rei  River  by  which  it  is  irrigated  ;  it  has  139  inhabitants. 


A  district  and  villa^  lately  formed 
out  of  the  eastern  nortion  of  the  district  of  Prince  Albert  It 
is  well  watered  and  fertile,  although  including  a  great  deal  of 
karroo  veld. 

W  AM T JUtBBSOair.  The  name  of  a  lofty  mountain  range 
io  the  £.  Province,  dividing  the  district  of  Oradock  from  that 

N  n2 
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of  Fort  Beaufbrt  and  Bed£)Td.  It  is  a  eontiniiation  on  tibe  W. 
of  the  great  mountain  ran^^  of  Zwager's  Hoek  and  the 
Sneeuwwrp;,  while  on  the  £.  it  joins  the  J&atberfr  and  Amatola. 
The  highest  point  is  Great  Winterberg  Peak,  7|806  feet. 

W  AJN  TSBBOBX  iKOraTAZVB.  Tliore  are  two  im- 
portant mountain  ranges  called  Winterhoek — one  in  the  W. 
Pronnce,  a  continuation  of  the  Cedar  Berg  on  the  K  oi  the 
Olifant  River  Yallev,  with  its  culminating  point  above  the 
village  of  Tulbagh  (6,840  feet).  The  other  is  in  the  Division 
of  Uitenhage  and  runs  E.  and  W.  from  the  Gamloos  to  the 
Sunday  River ;  its  highest  peak,  the  Gockscomhy  is  estimated 
at  8,000  feet,  and  is  visible  60  miles  off  at  sea. 

w ri'TJBBa&oair .  The  name  of  several  mountsin  tud^cb 
in  S.  Africa — one  in  the  W.  Province  bounds  the  Ck>ld  BoUieveld 
to  the  E.,  another  in  the  E.  Province  in  the  district  of  Wode- 
house,  and  a  third  in  the  Free  State  almost  tsjnonymoxm  with 
the  Maluti  Mountains.  They  are  all  of  considerable  height, 
and  so  called  from  being  often  capped  with  snow  in  winter. 

WOBSBOirSB.  A  district  lately  formed,  in  1871,  of  the 
E.  part  of  the  district  of  Aliwal  I^.,  in  which  are  kx»kted 
numerous  bodies  of  lingoes  and  other  natives.  It  compnsea 
the  slopes  of  T'^ttebergen  and  Orange  River  Valleys^  The 
principal  place  is  Dordrocht,  with  800  inhabitants  and  seat  ei 
magistracy  (q.v.\  Its  population  is  25,948,  with  an  ana  of 
2,849  square  miles.  The  climate,  as  this  region  lies  high,  is 
very  severe  in  winter. 

WOSCB8TVR.  A  Division  on  the  W.  Province,  situated 
behind  the  first  or  coast  line  of  mountains  through  which  flows 
the  upper  course  of  the  Breede  River.  It  has  an  area  of  6,531 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  9,734.  It  is  traversed  by 
several  ranges  of  loftymountaii^s,  forming  those  of  the  &eede 
River  Valley,  &c.  The  principal  town  is  Worcester,  afrree- 
ably  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hex  River  lOoof, 
well  planted  and  watered,  with  a  population  of  3,788.  It  is 
80  mues  N.E.  of  Cape  Town,  with  wnich  place  it  is  connected 
by  rail  and  also  with  Beaufort  West.  Thedimate  is  agreeable, 
but  subject  to  heavy  thunderstorms. 

IVTWBS&O.  A  beautiful  village,  8  miles  from  Oktpe 
Town,  vtrith  which  it  is  joined  by  rail  on  the  S.  side  of  Table 
&Iountain.  Here  is  produced  the  celebrated  wine  of  Oonstantia. 
It  hafi  a  population  of  2,504. 

ZAm>VS]k2l.  A  sandy  region  lying  along  the  coast  W. 
of  the  Breede  River  in  tht»  (Ustrict  of  Bredasdorp  covered  with 
low  sand  hillSi 

ZZTZZXASKMA.  A  forest  region  lyiaa  along  the  coast 
E.  of  the  Knysna  Forests  in  the  district  of  Humansdorp,  and 
traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  called  the  Karadouw.  A 
mission  station  of  blacks  lies  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  has 
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a  population  of  800,  principally  of  wood-cutten.    A  few 
elephants  still  exist  in  these  forests. 

zovosRBXVBB  icoinrTAXV0.  A  range  of  lofty 
moontains  in  the  division  of  Oaledon  running  E.  and  W.  aloDg 
the  course  of  the  Zoodereinde  River,  which  runs  at  their  feet. 
They  have  an  average  height  of  4,000  feet 

SOVTFAV8BBSO.  A  north-eastern  district  of  the  Trans- 
▼aal,  hut  little  occupied  hy  settlers,  its  remote  position,  more 
tropical  climate,  and  propinquity  to  unquiet  native  trihes  liaving 
discouraged  colonisalaon*  The  south-western  section  of  the 
district,  however,  having  several  gold  centres,  has  heen  more 
fifequented.  The  district  promises  to  he  very  wealthy  in 
minerals.  It  is  also  capable  of  produdng  large  quantities  of 
grain,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton  and  totiacco.  It  has  much  valuable 
timber,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water. 

smbmuuro  is  the  region  R  of  Natal,  extending  to 
Delagoa  Bay,  inhabited  by  the  still  independent  Zulu  tribes. 

muMMMtUkWM.  A  name  for  sevem  ranges  of  mountains, 
in  the  Gape  Colony,  generally  on  moderate  heignt,  with  rounded 
tops  oovmd  with  sour  grass  fit  for  cattle-grazing.  We  subjoin 
a  few: — 1.  Zuurbergen,  between  Uitenhage,  Albany  and 
Somerset,  in  the  R  Pt^vince.  2.  Zuurbergen  on  W.  edge  of 
Karroo  in  Tulbagh  Division  W.  Province.  Zuurbergen,  a 
continuation  to  the  W.  of  the  Bamboabei^n,  between  Cradoch 
and  Albert  Division. 

XUUSVB&B  is  a  colonial  name  for  a  tract  of  country 
covered  with  sour  grass  only  fit  for  cattle,  in  contradistinction 
to  Karroo,  (}ebroken,  or  2iOetveld,  fit  for  sheep,  or  both.  Thus 
fiOwer  Albany  is  popularli^  known  as  the  Zuurveld  in  the 
historical  account  of  tne  various  Kaffir  wars, 

SWJLOU8  BOBX.  A  fertile  valley  behind  the  Bosh- 
beig,  in  the  Division  of  Somerset  East,  containing  some  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  R  Province.    It  has  a  population  of  2,024. 

SWABTBBBBOBir.  The  name  of  several  important 
mountain  ranges,  as  that  in  the  district  of  Eiversdale  and  that 
bounding  the  Olifant  Biver  Valley  on  the  N.  in  Oodtshoom  and 
George.  They  have  an  average  height  of  6,000  feet,  and 
are  penetrated  by  the  passes  of  Seven  Weeks  and  Meiring's 
Poort  (q.v.). 

S'WABT&AirB.  A  fertile  region  in  the  division  of 
Malmesbury,  extending  N.  to  the  Be^  Biver,  produdng  much 
fine  con. 
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AAKD-WOLF,  the,  1^9 
Aberdeen  Tillage,  505 

Acres,  nvmber  xemaining  to  be 
granted,  885 

Adamantia»  605 

Afrikander  converted,  88 

Agapanthns,  the,  145 

Agncnltnre,  traditionary  account  of 
the  origin  of,  216 ;  of  Basatoland, 
863;  of  Natal,  420 

Agnlhaa  bank,  81,  497;  formation 
of,  124 ;  point,  01 ;  cape,  505 ;  com- 
pletion of  lighthouse  on  cape,  63 

Air  of  Cape  Colony,  196 

Albania,  605 

Albany  division,  505 ;  port  of,  89  ; 
museum,  279 

Albert  division,  500 

Alexander  bay,  88 

Alezandersfontein,  diamond  dig- 
gings at,  888 

Alexandria,  506 

Alfred  dodc,  deseription  of,  287; 
outer  basin,  287 ;  inner  basin, 
288;  area  of  the  doi'k,  288; 
storage,  289;  patent  slip,  289; 
graying  dock,  289 ;  other  works 
connected  with  it,  289 ;  expendi- 
ture, 289 ;  dock  revenue,  290 ; 
engineers  employed,  200 ;  harbour 
coknmissioners,  290;  dock  dues, 
809  ;  exemptions,  809 ;  port,  89, 
506 

Alfred,  Prince,  his  visit  to  the 
colonies,  62 

Algoa  bay,  88,  90,  506 ;  settlement 
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at,  84 ;  struggles  of  British  s«t* 
tiers  at,  84 

Alice,  507 

Aliwal  North,  85.  68,  507 

Aliwal  South,  607 

Almond,  141 ;  wild,  189 

Aloes,  142 

Amabomvani,  the,  380 

Amapoodo,  607 

Amapondos,  the,  381 

Amaiyllids,  145 

Amatola  mountains,  73,  507 

Amaxosa,  607 ;  national  suicide  of 
the,  60 ;  efforts  of  government  to 
avert  the  calamity,  61 ;  number 
of  lives  lost,  61 ;  efforts  of  mie- 
sionaries  to  introduce  Christianity 
among  them,  61 

Amazulu,  507 

America,  postage  rates  to,  317 

Amphibians  of  Cape  Colony,  177 

Anderson,  C.  J.,  on  the  geology  of 
Damaraland,  112 

Anderson,  Mr.,  on  the  ostrich,  175 

Anemone,  162 

Anglican  Cliureh,  264 

Angora  hair,  220 

Angra  Pequena,  82 

Angras  Juntas,  82 

Animals  of  Cape  Colony,  165;  of 
the  Transkeian  Districts,  369 

Antelopes,  varieties  of,  1 70 ;  districts 
in  which  thev  most  abound,  170 ; 
tables  of,  and  description  of  their 
horns  and  names,  172-74 

Anti-convict  agitation,  61 
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Anti-ODiivict  AMociatioo,  their  eon- 
dact  towardfl  the  conyict-ship 
*  Neptune/  52 ;  dissolution  of,  53 

Antonies  Berg,  508 

Apple,  Kei,  188 

Apricot^  wild,  140 

Area  of  Cape  Colony,  18,  885 ;  of 
Basntoland,  856;  of  Tiwnskelan 
Districts,  369 ;  of  Natal,  406 ;  of 
Orange  Free  State,  456 ;  of  Trans- 
Taal  Republic,  464 

Artisan  emigration,  347;  an  example 
of  its  success,  855 

Arum  macnlatum,  148 

Ascension,  postage  rates  to,  817, 
820;  mails  for,  815 

Assembly,  House  of,  consists  of 
sixty-eight  members,  269  ;  stand- 
ing rules  and  orders  similar  to 
those  of  House  of  Commons,  270 

Asters,  151 

Astronomers  of  Cape  Colony,  275 

Asylum,  Lunatic,  at  Graluonstown, 
282 

Atherstone^  Dr.,  his  investigations 
on  domestication  of  ostriches, 
230;  his  experience  of  ostrich- 
feather  cuttinir,  234 

Atmosphere,  brilliancy  of,  195 

Attorney,  power  of,  349 

Auckland  established  as  a  military 
village,  57  ;  destruction  of,  58 

Auction  markets,  227 

Aughrabies  falls,  508 

Aukrabees  falls,  fissures  at,  75 

AuHtralia,  postage  rates  to,  317 

Austria,  postage  rates  to,  317 


BAASTARDS-The  Griquas,  522 
Bacas,  the,  379 
Bnckbont'  of  Africa,  72 
Bain,  Mr.  A.  G.,  researches  of,  114 
Biiin's  Claystone  Porphyry,  114 
Bain's  Klo<>f,  295 
Bilfour,  508 
Basalt  Trap,  895 
Bamboes    Bergen    mountains,    78, 

508 
BaDana,  141 
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Banks  of  South  Africa,  81;  of 
Natal,  452 

Banks,  jointp«toek,  802 

Barbier,  account  of  his  exeeatioD,  18 

Barley,  217 

Baahee  river,  871 

Basins  of  drainage,  71 

Basntoland,  3,  508;  snnezatioDof, 
to  the  Colony,  66 ;  periodical  pub- 
lished at,  284;  description  of, 
856 ;  boundaries,  856  ;  area,  866 ; 
products  and  trade,  857 ;  dimate, 
857 ;  distance  from  diamond  fields, 
857;  report  by  the  GoTemor's 
agent  at  Maseru  on,  867 ;  nwn 
and  mountains,  867;  revenue, 
857;  political  histoiy  o^  867; 
war  with  Dutch  Boexs,  and  rwnlts, 
858;  commerce  and  agricultoxe, 
868;  social  ai&irs,  863 ;  religioD, 
864;  education,  866;  financial 
ai&irs,  868 

BasutoB.  the,  356 

Batavian  Government^  list  of  gi^ 
vemors  under,  67 

Bathurst,  508  ;  limestone  at^  S58 

Baviaan  Kloof,  509 

Baviaans  riyer,  97 

Bays  of  South  Africa,  81 

Beaufort  port^  510 

Beaufort  East^  509 

Beaufort  West,  509 

Bechouanaland,  510;  climate  of,  208 

Bedford,  510 ;  forests  in,  131 

Beer,  De.  the  new  diamond  xoah,  889 

Beers,  De,  Vlei,  100 

Belyidere,  510 

Berea  mountains,  357 

Berg  river,  77,  94 

Bethany  town,  461 

Bethlehem  town,  461 

Bethulie  town,  461 

Beznidenhout,  Frederick,  reballiotn 
01^31 

Bird  Islands,  lij;fathouse  on,  89 

Birds  of  Cape  a>lony,  174 

Birds  of  prey,  175 

'  Birkenhead,'  loss  of  the^  59 

Bishop  of  Cape  Colony,  his  conaecrft* 
tion  in  England,  266 
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Blaairb«rg,  batUe  of,  17 

Blanco  Tillage^  51 1 

Bloemfontein  town,  All;  capital  of 
the  Free  State,  461 ;  market  prlcee, 
461 

Bloodrooti^  146 

Bine  Book,  extract  from,  270 

Blyth,  Captain,  875 

Boiufd  of  Public  Ezaminen  oonsti- 
tuted,  261 

Boers,  rebellion  of  the»  29 ;  migra- 
tion of,  48 

Bokkeveld,  Cold,  plateau,  73,  511 ; 
geology  of,  114 

Bokkeveld,  Warm,  plateau,  73,  511 ; 
once  a  lake,  75 ;  geology  of,  114 

Bok-shooting,  187 

Bomyaniland,  boundaries  and  popu- 
lation, 380 

Bontebok  flats,  166 

Book-post,  postage,  820;  regula- 
tions, 821 

Book,  printing  of  first,  22 

Books  of  reference  for  Natal,  453  ; 
for  Transvaal,  476 

Boshof  town,  461 

Boejesfeld,  511 

Botanic  garden,  the,  279 

Botttny  of  Cape  Colony,  125 

Boundaries  of  Cape  Colony,  240; 
of  Basutoland,  356;  of  Transkeinn 
Districts,  370 ;  of  Fingoland,  372  ; 
of  Idutwya  Reserve,  876 ;  of 
Tambookieland  Proper,  377 ;  of 
Nomansland,  378;  of  Gcaleka- 
land,  and  Bomvaniland,  880 ;  of 
Pondoland,  381;  of  Griqualand 
West,  383;  of  Natal,  399;  of 
Orange  Free  State,  454  ;  of  Trans- 
Taal,  464 ;  of  Delagoa  Bay,  483 

Bourke,  General,  40 

Braam-bosch,  137 

Brack  Kloof,  ostrich-fanning  on, 
231 

Brakke  river,  92 

Bramble,  the,  137 

Brandford  town,  461 

Breakwaters,  description  of  con- 
struction of,  287 

Bredasdorp,  511 
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Breede  river,  77,  87,  95 

British  power,  establishment  of,  1 8 

Brown  fort^  512;  bridge  at,  97 

Bruniads,  150 

Bnrophyllum,  remarkable  property 

in,  143 
Buohu-yielding  plants,  149 
Buffido,  the,  168 
Buffido  river,  97 ;  port  at  month  o^ 

89 
Buffels  river,  95 
Building     capabilities    of    South 

Africa,  350 
Bultfontein,  diamond  diggings  at, 

387 
Burghersdorp  town,  512 
Barmanoiads,  148 
Bnshmanland,  75,  512 ;  geology  of, 

112 
Bushman  river,  77,  89 
Buxton,  Sir  F^  on  the  condition  of 

the  Hottentots,  89 


pACADU  river,  98 

\J    Caille,  La,  observatory,  275 

Octledon,  Earl  of,  Governor  of  Cape 
Colony,  25 

Caledon  town,  512 ;  river,  92,  857f 
458 

Calvinia,  512 

Camdeboo,  518 

Cameron,  Prof.,  extract  from  an 
essay  on  Education  by,  262 

Camp's  bay,  86 

Cango  caves,  518 

Cape  Colony,  518 ;  earliest  histo- 
ric associations,  5;  discovery  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  5 ;  and  of 
Natal,  6  ;  early  attempts  at  set- 
tlement bv  the  Portuguese,  6; 
Batch  and  English  expeditions, 
7 ;  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
7 ;  landing  of  Jan  Van  Biebeek, 
7 ;  the  Biebeek  settlers,  7 ;  early 
colonial  history,  8 ;  first  war  be- 
tween colonists  and  natives,  9 ; 
Van  Wagenaar  successor  to  Jan 
Van  Riel^ek,  9 ;  arrival  of  French 
Huguenots,  1685-8,  9;  and  in- 
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troJactiofn  of  the  t1ii«,  10 ;  lint 
Horaviati  miseion  Mtablished  by 
Schmidt^  10;  destractiTe  gale,  10; 
Batch  military  life  at  the  Castle, 
10;  legal  and  other  arrange- 
mentB,  11 ;  social  customs,  period- 
ical festivals,  &c.,  12;  aominis- 
tration  of  justice,  13,  iiO ;  severe 
military  puuishmeDt,  14 ;  abuses 
remedied,  14;  native  policy,  16; 
boundary  between  Hottentots  and 
Kaffirs,  15 ;  GK>vemor  Janssens, 
15;  trauHfer  of  power  from  Butch 
to  English,  16  ;  rebellion  against 
Butch,  16;  becomes  a  British 
possession,  16  ;  the  first  gOTernor, 
17  ;  battle  of  Blaawberg,  17 ;  es- 
tablishment and  consolidation  of 
British  power,  18 ;  general  con- 
dition o{  18;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 18;  settlers  and  fiirmers, 
18;  revenue,  19 ;  abases  of  power 
b^  Fiscal,  21 ;  defective  educa- 
tion, 21 ;  '  Government  Gazette ' 
established,  22 ;  social  conditions, 
22 ;  imperial  representacives,  24 ; 
British  policy.  24 ;  last  cargo  of 
slaves,  24 ;  state  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, 25;  first  Kaffir  war,  28; 
study  of  English  language  pro- 
claimed, 29 ;  labour  difficulty, 
29 ;  rebellion  of  Boers,  29 ;  in- 
ducements to  settlers,  31 ;  second 
Kaffir  war,  31  ;  arrival  of  British 
settlers,  33 ;  60,000^.  voted  by 
Imperial  Government  towards  the 
settlement  of  1820,  33;  family 
grants,  84 ;  origin  of  the  settle- 
ment of  1820,  81;  struggles  of 
British  settlers,  34;  Royal  Ob- 
servatory founded,  36 ;  English 
language  supersedes  Butch,  36 ; 
disasters,  37 ;  the  first  lighthosse 
and  newspaper,  87 ;  censorship  of 
the  press,  38;  condition  of  the 
Hottentots,  89 ;  action  of  the 
Home  Government  anticipated, 
39;  renewed  Kaffir  difficulties, 
40 ;  third  Kaffir  war,  48 ;  pefice 
concluded,  46;  difficult  question  j 
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of  slavery,  47 ;  emanclpiitloo  of 
slaves  throughout  the  British 
dominions,  47 ;  general  higUuy 
and  progress  of  colony,  48  ;  new 
system  of  education,  49 ;  fbnith 
Kaffir  war;  60 ;  extension  of  ter- 
ritoty,  61 ;  anti-convict  agitation, 
61;  new  constitution,  53;  tlia 
first  parliament,  64;  its  eflbet 
upon  the  colony,  64 ;  history  of 
the  Gape  parliameoty  65 ;  public 
works  and  other  important  mea- 
sures, 66;  fifth  Kaffir  war,  57; 
serious  defection  of  Hottratota, 
69 ;  extremity  of  the  colony,  59 ; 
appeal  to  the  public  spirit  of  the 
colony,  60 ;  conclusion  of  the  war, 
60;  a  year  of  storms,  and  deetme- 
tioo  of  sheep,  62 ;  Prince  Alfred** 
visit,  62 ;  location  of  German  set- 
tlers, 63 ;  excellence  of  the  amended 
constitutifm,  63 ;  discovery  of  dia- 
monds, 63 ;  effect  of  the  disco- 
very in  the  interest  of  the  colony, 
64 ;  general  outlook,  64  ;  first  re- 
sponsible ministry  and  promisiiig 
pn^ramme,  66;  happy  omens, 
65 ;  sixth  Kaffir  war,  origin  and 
cost,  66;  ministerial  crisis^  67  \ 
ministerial  measures  for  1880, 
67 ;  submarine  cable,  67 ;  list  oi 
governors,  67;  physical  geo- 
graphy, 70  ;  mountains,  71 ;  de- 
serts, &c.,  74;  Karroos,  76; 
watershed,  76  ;  hydrography,  79  ; 
the  most  desolate  part  <2r  die 
country.  83 ;  harbours  and  bays, 
83 ;  rivers,  91 ;  bikes,  99 ;  Vleia^ 
fonntains,  mineral  springs,  100; 
wells  101;  table  of  principal 
mountains,  plateaux,  and  rivers, 
101-109;  geology,  110;  dassi- 
ficntion  of  rocks,  110;  peculiar 
features  of  geology,  123  ;  forests, 
125;  evidence  given  by  colonial 
botinist  mgarding  forests,  128; 
trees.  120;  fruits,  137;  flowers, 
142;  gmsses  and  herbs,  154; 
plantM,  1 68 :  natural  history,  165 ; 
ornithology,   174;  reptiles,  176; 
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iphibians  and  iiiBeets,  177; 
moUuflca,  179;  fishes,  180-186; 
sport,  186  ;  scenery  And  climate^ 
103;  prodnctions  and  industrieSf 
216 ;  miniog,  237 ;  gold  and 
diamonds,  237 ;  copper  mines  of 
Namaqualand,  237 ;  early  mining 
speculations,  237;  more  recent 
Attempts,  238 ;  copper-mining 
mania,  238;  copper-mining  com- 
pany, 238 ;  ores,  silver,  coal,  &e^ 
239 ;'  divisions  and  towns,  289 ; 
western  districts,  239 ;  eastern 
districts,  243  ;  distances  between 
Cape  Town  and  principal  post 
towns,  244 ;  populcktion  and  social 
statistics,  245 ;  census  of  187o, 
248 ;  listof  livestock  in  1875, 253 ; 
education  and  religion,  254 ;  diffi- 
culties in  oiganising  a  scheme  of 
public  instruction,  264 ;  Sir  John 
Herschel's  scheme,  254;  three 
chief  classes  of  population  to  be 
provided  for,  254 ;  Order  A,  255 ; 
Orders  B  &  C,  257;  higher 
education,  259 ;  colleges  and  first- 
class  schools,  269 ;  recent  im- 
provements, 259 ;  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  260 ;  University,  261 ; 
religion,  263 ;  missionary  labours 
among  the  native  population,  263  ; 
Anglican  Church,  264;  different 
denominations,  265-267 ;  govern- 
ment, 267 ;  general  constitution, 
267;  legislative  council,  268; 
House  of  Assembly,  269;  new 
measure  dividing  the  colony  into 
•eyen  electoral  divisions,  269 : 
political  franchise,  270;  extract 
from  Blue  Book,  270;  means  of 
defence,  272;  recent  policy  of 
Home  Government,  273 ;  regu- 
lations as  issued  by  the  Cape 
Emigration  Commissioners.  274 ; 
total  expenditure  for  military 
purposes,  275 ;  volunteer  corps, 
275 ;  literary,  scientific,  and  local 
institutions,  275;  royal  obser- 
vatory, 275;  establishment  of 
present  obserTatory,  276;   par- 
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liamentaiy  vote,  276;  botanic 
garden,  279  ;  hospitals  and  chari- 
table institutions,  281 ;  govern- 
ment aid,  282 ;  periodi<»l  press, 
283 ;  newspapei s,  283  ;  trade, 
commerce,  and  inland  communi- 
cation, 286;  public  works,  286; 
Table  Bay  Breakwater  and  Alfred 
dock,  287 ;  expenditure  on  public 
works,  290 ;  i*ailways,  291 ;  tele- 
graphic communication,  294 ; 
mountain  passes,  295;  commer- 
cial statistics  and  information, 
295;  exports  for  1878,  296;  im- 
ports for  1878,  207;  wool  exports, 
298  ;  imports  and  exports  of  dif- 
ferent ports.  299 ;  coins,  301 ; 
paper  currency,  802 ;  joint-stock 
banks,  802 ;  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  twenty-one  years,  3w3 ; 
sources  of  revenue,  303 ;  stamp 
duties,  304;  licenses,  304;  table 
of  customs  duties,  806;  articles 
free  from  duty,  307 ;  dock  dues, 
309 ;  exemptions,  809 ;  steam 
communication  and  public  con- 
veyances, 313;  railways,  813; 
passenger  transit,  814;  leading 
hotels,  314 ;  postal  informa- 
tion, 315;  rates  of  postage,  316, 
of  letters,  316  ;  to  foreign  parts, 
817;  registration,  818;  franking 
regulations,  318;  newspapers, 
819 ;  book  and  sample  prst,  320 ; 
money  orders,  320 ;  miscellaneous 
information,  321 ;  laws  and  legis- 
lation, 325;  Roman- Dutch  law  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of 
the  colony  to  the  British,  325 ; 
creatinn  of  a  local  parliament, 
825;  code  of  law  at  present  in 
force,  326 ;  deeds  and  debt  re- 
gistry, 327  ;  recent  Act,  331 ; 
contracts  and  crimes,  331 ;  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  331 ;  emi- 
gration and  land  laws,  832  ;  land 
emigration,  333  ;  estimate  of  the 
area  of  land  remaining  to  be 
granted,  835;  Acts  relating  to 
disposal  of  Crown  lands,  335; 
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sale  of  Idased  lands,  341 ;  agri- 
cultural emigration,  341 ;  aftisan 
and  labour  emigration,  346;  an 
Englishman's  account  of  the  CSape, 
346;  Bteadj  demand  for  labour, 
847;  diamond  and  gold  fielda, 
847 ;  government  notice  on  aided 
immigration,  347 ;  power  of  at- 
torney, 349 ;  facilities  given  by 
•migration  agent,  349  ;  principal 
building  woods,  350 ;  masonry, 
352;  smith,  plumber,  painter, 
&c.,  355 ;  opemng  for  a  man  of 
all  work,  355;  Tianskeian  Dis- 
tricts annexed  to,  869 ;  geology  of 
diamond  fields,  392  ;  conununica- 
tionwith Natal, 399  ;  geographical 
nomenclature  used  as  local  terms, 
489 ;  latitudes  and  longitudes  of 
principal  localities,  492;  foreign 
consuls  residing  in,  494;  prices 
of  provisions,  496;  prices  of 
clothing,  497 ;  wages  table,  498 ; 
tide  constants,  501  ;  meridian, 
501  ;  notes  on  the  months,  601 ; 
confederation,  503;  gazetteer  of 
towns,  villages,  mountain  ranges, 
&c.,  497 

Gape  Composite,  153 

Cape  Copper  Mining  Company  (li- 
mited). 493 

Cape  division,  513 

Cape  Mounted  Riflemen,  273 ;  regu- 
lations as  issued  by  Emigration 
Commissioners,  274 

Gape  Mounted  Rifles,  formation  of, 
24 

Cape  Town,  513 ;  settlement  of 
French  Huguenots,  9;  and  their 
introduction  of  the  vine,  10 ;  area 
and  population,  18;  Petty  Court 
of,  20,  21  ;  social  conditions  of, 
22 ;  earthquake  in,  26  ;  consterna- 
tion regarding  Kaffir  war,  44; 
public  meeting  in,  hS ;  railway, 
56 ;  opening  of  railway,  62 ;  cop- 
per mining  mania  in,  62  ;  statistics 
of  pulmonary  diseases  in,  200; 
flr^t  constituted  into  a  see,  264; 
newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
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lished   in,  284;    railway,   tlS; 

hotels,  314 ;  penny  post,  815 
Carnarvon,    Earl,    support  of  ki» 

policy  in  the  Cape,  508 
Csjnarvon  village,  514 
Carpenters,  hints  to,  850 
Carrion  flower,  159 
Castle,  Cape,  British  ensign  on,  17 
Cathcart,    Sir    George,     oigsnisw 

mounted  police,  59 
Gawood's  Hope,  diamond  diggings 

at,  386 
Cedar  Bergen  mountains,  614;  fo- 
rests on,  125 
Cedar  Cape,  125 
Census  of  1875,  248;    of   Katal, 

410 
Cereals,  216 
Ceres,  514 

Ceylon,  postage  rates  to,  817 
Champagne  (>tftle.,  411 
Cherry,llottentot,  188 
Chestnut,  wild,  140 
Chouanye  mountains,  78 
Christiana   harbour,    87 ;    distiirt, 

471 
Christmas  1851  observed  as  a  day 

of  humiliation,  59 
Chrysocoma,  153 
Churches  of  Natal,  461;  of  Qrangt 

Free  State,  460 
Cineraria,  153 
■Circuit  Courts,   establishment   ni, 

27 
Clan  William,  514;  made  an   inde- 

Sendent  division,  49;  forests  is 
istricta  of,  125 

Glaremont^  514 

Dematis,  152 

Climate  of  Cape  Colony,  196 ;  draw- 
backs of,  201  ;  divisions  of,  firsU 
203  ;  second,  204 ;  third,  205 ; 
fourth,  206;  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh,  207  ;  eighth,  208 ;  ninth, 
209;  tenth,  209;  general  obser- 
vations on,  210;  of  Basntoland, 
857 ;  of  Natal.  411 ;  of  Orange 
Fi^e  State,  457;  of  Tranava^, 
466 

Clothing,  average  prices  o^  497 
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001 

Goal  in  Komandaiid,  880;  in  KaUl, 
420 

Ooastp-lhie  of  South  Africa,  79 
Colialt,  221 
CogmAn'B  Kloof,  515 
GoiDB  in  circalatioD,  801 ;  legal  ten- 
der, 301 ;  foreign,  802 
Cole,  Sir  Lowiy,  policy  of,  41 
Colenso  town,  427 
Colesberg  divieion,  515;  fonnation 

of,  40 
Colleges,  259 
Collins,  Colonel,  his  report   npon 

Eastern  frontier  afSiirs,  28 
Colonial  early  history,  8 
Colonies,  proposal  to  promote  the 

confederation  of  the  colonies  by 

a  conference  of  delegates,  66 
Colonists'  first  war  with  natives,  9 
Comet jiesdrift,  515 
Commerce  of  Cape  Colony,  statistics 

and  information,  295 ;  of  Basato* 

land,  368 
Commissioners'  salt  pan,  100 
Communication  between  Natal  and 

the  Cape,  399 
Companies,  public,  in  Natal,  452 
Coropaesberg  peak,  76,  507 
Conference  of  delegates  to  promote 

the  confederation  of  the  colonies, 

66 
Congregationalists,  266 
Constitution,  new,  in  Gape  Colony, 

58,*  changes  introduced,  54;  ex- 
cellence of,  63 
Constantia  yineyaids,  plantation  of, 

10,  221 
Consuls,   foreign,  residing  in   the 

colony,  494 
Consumptiye  patients*  fine  climate 

for,  209 
Contracts,  381 
Conveyances  to  diamond  fields,  892 ; 

in  Cape  Colony,  814;  in  Natal, 

450 
Convict  station,  289 
Coode,  Sir  John,  C.E.,  89 
Coolies  in  Natal,  408 
Copper,  121 
Copper  mines  of  Namaqualand,  287 ; 
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mines  opened  by  Messrs.  Philips 
and  King,  238 

Copper  Mining  Company  (limited), 
237,  238 

Copper-mining  mania,  62,  288 

Copper  ore,  82 

Corn  lands,  833 

Comet  Spruit  river,  856 

Cotton,  218 

Cotyledon,  148 

Council,  Legislative,  creation  of^  49 

Country  of  Waters,  209,  210 

Court,  Supreme,  description  of,  20 

Cradock,  Sir  John,  29 

Cradock  division.  49,  516 ;  plateau, 
climate  oi,  207 

Craig,  General,  first  governor  of 
Cape  Colony,  17 

Crassulaoen,  142 

Crimes,  329 

Crinum  aquaticom,  146 

Cnanene  basin,  71 ;  river,  77 

Currents,  81 

Customs,  table  of  duties,  806;  arti- 
cles free  from  duty,  307 ;  dock 
dues,  309;  treaty  between  Por- 
tugal and  Transraal  Kepubiic, 
483-486 


DAIRY  farms,  220 
Daisy,  152 

Dale,  Dr.,  on  colonial  education.  254 

Damara,  8 ;  ragged  ranges  of  moun- 
tain8*in,  72  ;  geology  of,  112 

Damas,  Amapondo,  chiof,  381 

Danger  point,  86 

DansHooghte,  516 

Dante  on  the  change  of  nameff  of 
rivers,  96;  on  the  Keiekamma 
river,  97 

Daphnads,  149 

Darling  village,  516 

Dassen  Eyland,  85 

Debentures,  government,  in  circula- 
tion in  the  London  markut,  493 

Deeds  and  debt  registry,  327 

Defence  of  the  colony,  272 

Delagoa  bay,  90  ;  projected  railway 
to  the  Transvaal,  475;  general 
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defleriptton,  483 ;  imaent  impert- 
ance,  463 ;  custooM  treaty,  488  ; 
PortugvbMe  oontributioii  to  lail- 
way,  486 ;  river,  99 

Denominations  in  Gape  Colony,  268 

DeoiidHtion,  394 

Peserts  of  South  Africa,  74 

Devonian  rocks,  128 

Dias,  Bartholomew,  discovery  by,  5 ; 
mutiny  on  board  hts  ships,  6 ;  his 
death,  6 

Diamonds,  discovery  of,  64 ;  price 
of  the  first  sold.  64;  the  '  Star  of 
South  Africa '  gem,  64  ;  effect  of 
discovery  on  colony,  64 ;  discovery 
of,  384 ;  valuo  of,  384 ;  history  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  ones, 
385;  increase  in  number,  386; 
the  'Star,'  386 ;  litigation  arising, 
386 ;  Mr.  Gregory's  search,  886 ; 
value  of,  392 

Diamond  fields,  616 ;  extension  of 
telegraph  to,  66 ;  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  at,  284 ;  dis- 
tances from  Basatoland  to,  867  J 
no  encouragement  for  speculative* 
emigration,  347 ;  history  of  the 
fields,  383 ;  diamond-digging,  384 ; 
the  rush  to  the  fields,  388 ;  dry 
diffg^ims  at  Du  Toit's  Pan  and 
Bnltfontein,  388 ;  De  Beer's,  the 
new  rush,  389 ;  the  diggings,  389 ; 
dry  digging,  390 ;  native  labour, 
390;  life  on  the  fields,  390; 
the  digger's  fare,  391;  Minitary 
arrangement,  391 ;  warning  to 
emigrants,  391 ;  geology  of  Gape 
Golony  fields,  392 ;  dispute  in  tne 
Orange  Free  State,  466 

Diocesan  Collegiate  School,  260 

Disasters  in  Cape  Colony,  37 

Difieases,  pulmonary,  table  of,  200; 
statistics  of  Cape  Town  hospital, 
200 

Diiipensaries,  282 

Distances,  table  of,  between  Cape 
Town  and  other  principal  postal 
towns,  244 ;  in  Natid,  447 ;  in 
Transvaal,  466 

Districts,  nomenelature  o(  in  South 
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Africa,  479;  independent,  S66; 
annexed  to  Cape  Colony.  866 ;  of 
Natal,  419 ;  of  Transvud,  474 

Divisions  of  Cape  Colony,  240;  of 
Transkeian  Districts,  372 

Divorce,  329 

Docks,  287 ;  revenue,  290;  dues  <m 
goods  landed  or  shipped,  309; 
exemptions,  809 

Dog,  Cape-hunting,  the,  169 

Donkin's  bay,  84,  616;  moim^ 
616 

Doom,  little,  river,  94 ;  gnat,  river, 
94 

Dordrecht,  616 

Douglass,  Mr.,  breeder  of  oslrichea. 
230 ;  his  success,  232 ;  his  invett- 
tions,  238 

Drakensberg  mountains,  357t  467» 
617 

Drakenstein,  517 

Dry  diggings,  890 

Durban  port,  86 ;  seaport  of  Natal, 
488;  vilUge,  617 

Dutch  Bast  Indtia  Company,  fioRBa- 
tion  of,  7 

Dutch  expeditions,  7  ;  oocupatioo,  7 ; 
government,  8 ;  militaiy  life,  1 1 ; 
legal  and  other  arrangements,  11 ; 
social  customs,  periodical  featiTala, 
^.,  12 ;  administration  of  hisDoe, 
13 ;  severe  military  puniuuneDt^ 
14;  abuses  remedied,  14;  bomi- 
darji  16 ;  transfer  of  power  to  the 
English,  16 ;  list  of  govemoirs 
under  tiie  dominion,  66 ;  sooceas 
of  emigrants.  333 

Dutch  Reformed  Church,  268 

Du  Toit's  I^n,  diamond  dry  dig- 
gings at,  388 

Duttou's  Cove.  87 

Dwyka  river,  96 

Dyzalsdorp,  617 


EAGLES,  176 
Earthquakes  in  Gape  Toiwii,  26 
Eastern    districts,     diririans    and 
towns,     237;    average  rates   of 
wages,  49&;   averaga  prioea  ot 
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proririons,  496;  avenge  pricas  of 
dothing,  497 

SaatenipxoTinoa,  gsology  of,  116 

SbeneflMT  miasion  station,  617 

Jlocapass,  517 

Eccaroad,  617 

Sdinbovgh,  Duke  oi^  elephant-hiut 
bj  the,  191 

Education  in  Cape  Colony,  31 ;  new 
•ystem  in  Cape  Colony,  49 ;  Act 
€i  1866, 264 ;  elemmUarif:  special 
difficolties  in  organisinf^  a  echeme 
of  public  instractioa,  264 ;  scheme 
of  Sir  John  Henchel,  264 ;  three 
ohief  classes  of  population  to  be 
provided  for,  264 ;  Order  A,  266 ; 
•chool  fees,  266;  local  manage- 
ment, 266;  religious  instruction, 
266 ;  goTemment  inspection,  266 ; 
Order  B,  267;  Order  C,  267; 
general  description,  267 ;  kigker : 
coUfges  and  first-class  schools, 
269  ;  Sonth  African  College,  269 ; 
pablie  grant  and  Queen's  scholar* 
ship,  269;  Murray's  gift,  269; 
prdfoesional  staf^  269;  recent 
improyements,  269 ;  separation 
of  elementary  and  advanced  de- 
partments, 269 ;  names  of  present 
profbflsors,  260 ;  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  261 ;  the  University, 
261 ;  defunct  board  of  public  ex- 
aminers, 261;  important  service 
rendered  by  them  to  the  cause  of 
higher  education,  261 ;  additional 
act  for  improvementy  268;  in 
Basutoland,  866;  in  Natal,  461 

Eenrte  river,  617 

Eland's  Ftat  Ibrest,  182 

Elephant,  the,  166;  curious  habits 

of,  167 
Elephant-hunting.  191 
Elephant's  fbot,  161 
Elephant's  trunk,  161 
Elim  mission  station,  618 
Elizabeth  bay,  82 ;  port,  36, 89,  618; 

breakwater  at,  290;  dock  dues, 

810;  exemptions,  810 
Emigrants,  success  of,  338 ;  warning 

to  those  intending  to  invest  capi- 
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tal,  S84,   891 ;   instmetioiis  for 
those  intending    emigration   to 
Natal,  468 
Emigrant  Tambookiee  (see  Tamboo- 

Emigration,  extension  of,  882;  agri- 
cultural, 842 ;  artisan  and  labour, 
846;  iaciiities  given  by  tgent, 
849 

Enginesn,  290 

England,  mails  for,  816;  postage 
rates  of  letters  to,  816 

English  flowers,  168;  English  lan- 
gnaffe  supersedes  I>utch,  86 

Englishman's  account  of  Ckipe  Co- 
lony, 846 

Enon,  618 

Enon  conglomerate,  12S 

Eriospermum,  146 

Estcourt  town,  427 

Eucomus.  146 

Euphorbias*  160 

European  hospital,  281 ;  population 
of  Cape  Colony,  248 ;  European 
and  Cape  mail,  816 

Expenditure  of  Cape  Colonv  for 
twenty-one  years,  808 ;  of  Natal, 
484 

Exports  in  1878,  296 ;  of  wool.  298 ; 
of  different  ports  in  Cape  Colony, 
299 ;  for  twenty-one  years,  800 ; 
of  Natal,  488 


TjUIRBAIRN,  Kr.,  editor  of  the 

J.     first  newspaper,  87 

Fallowes,  Bev.  Feardon,  DID.,  first 
astronomer  of  the  Cape,  276 

False  bav,  86 

Fanning^s  mine,  288 

Fanning,  grants  to  early  settlers, 
18 ;  progress  of,  19 ;  domestical 
tion  of  ostriches,  228 ;  dairy  iarms, 
229 ;  allotment  of  land  contiguous 
to  private  farms,  838;  opening 
for  labourers,  841 

Fauresmith  town,  461,  618 

Feathers,  ostrich,  238;  average 
yield,  234;  market  value,  234; 
rate  of  increase,  286 
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Fedentioii,  oonferenoe  on,  603 

Felspar  rock,  112 

Ficksburg  town,  461 

Fiftieth  Ordinance,  40 

Fig,  Hottentot,  140;  wild  and  bosh, 

140 
Figworts,  154 

Financiiil  afiairs  of  Baantoland,  868 
Fingoos,  the,  372 ;  history  of,  872 ; 

testimonj  of  a  Tiritor  as  to  their 

approach  to  ciTilieadon,  875 
Fingoland,    description    of,     872; 

boundaries,  872 ;  population  and 

character,  874;  trade,  874;  mia- 

sions,  374;  magistracy,  375 
Fiscal,  his  abuses  of  power,  21 
Fish.  81 ;  tabular  list  of  edible  fish 

of  Cape  Colony,  180-186 
Fish  bay,  87 
Fishing,  192 
Fish  River  bush,  96 
Flats  of  the  Free   Orange   State, 

457 
Flesh  bay,  87 
Flowers,  142 
Foreign    consuls    reidding    in    the 

Colony,  494 
Forests,  125 
Forest  Ranger,  information  supplied 

by  the,  131 
Fountains,  100 
Franking  regulations,  818 
Fransche  Hoek,  518;  Tine,  222 
Frasersburg,  519 

Fnuser's  Camp,  619 ;  geology  of,  124 
Freeholders,  247 
French  Huguenots,  arrival  at  Oipe 

Town,  9;  their  introduction  of  the 

vine,  10 
Friendly  societies,  246 
Frontier  armed  and  mounted  polios, 

organisation  of,  278 ;  adapted  to 

colonial  warfare,  273 ;  regidations 

as  issued  by  the  Cape  emigration 

agent,  274 
Frontignac,  wines  made  f^m,  222 
Froude,  Mr.,  his  visit  to  the  Cape, 

503 
Fruit  pods.  164 
Fruits,  137 
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GAIEAS  Kop,  510 
Ghde,  destruGtiTei,  10 

Game,  small,  186 ;  laigw,  190 

Oamka  river,  95 

Gamtoa  river,  96 

Gamtoos  river,  15,  77 

Ghageleswi,  ehief  of  the  Tunboolae 
clan,  877 

Gaol  hospitals,  283 

Gariep,  or  Omnge  river,  91;  its 
junction  with  t^  Vaal,  92 ;  basin, 
71 

(Jariepine  walls  of  Thon^Mon,  93 

Gauritz  river,  77,  95 

Gazetteer  of  towns^  viUegeSk  mouH 
tain  ranges,  &c.,  605 

Gcalekas,  the,  380 

Gtalekaland,  boundaries,  880 ;  popa- 
lation,  880 

Geography,  physical,  of  South  Africa, 
70 ;  definition ;  limita  of  eulgect, 
70;  political,  240;  nomendatiue 
used  as  local  terms,  489 

Geology  of  Sonth  Africa,  110;  of 
diamond  fields  of  Gape  Colooy, 
892 ;  general  system  of  stiatiiled 
rocks,  392 ;  metamorphie  and 
schistose  rock,  393;  gnnite  and 
sandstone    beds,    393;    mineral 

Sroducts,  893;  rocks  between 
lackhonse  and  Klipdrift,  394; 
denudation,  394;  early  seoondaiy 
rocks,  395 ;  syenite,  895 ;  basalt 
trap,  395;  ferm^inoos  gnarel, 
396;  precious  stones,  396;  pans, 
396;  saline  deposits  aeoounted 
for,  397 ;  alluvial  nature  of  Vaal 
deposits,  397 ;  Br.  Shaw*s  conclu- 
sions on  production  of  diamonda 
398 

Geoige,  district  of,  519;  nnenlti- 
vated  land  in,  333 

German  emigrants,  suoeeas  o^  833 

GethylliB,  146 

Giant's  Castle,  the,  411 

GiU  CoUege,  260 

Giraffe,  the,  168 

Glenelg,  Lord,  his  dispatch  to  Sr 
B.  D'Urban.  46;  his  policy,  60 

Gneiss  rock,  111 
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-CkidloDtoii,  Bob«zt,  86 

€k>ld,287 

Child  iloldB,  no  enoonngemoDt  for 
vpeenlative  emigntion,  347 ;  the 
djsooyeiyof,  477;  &ctfl  in  1876| 
477;  shipmeDts  of  gold,  478; 
■tatemepts  in  1876,  478;  nn- 
fnTonrable  report,  478;  fiivonr- 
able  report^  ^0;  recent  snocees, 
481 ;  the  best  joutes,  482 

€k>nfi^Oong  diamond  diggings,  886 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  disooTezy,  6 ; 
6ftrly  attempts  at  settlement  by 
the  Poitugnese,  6;  ceded  to  Eng- 
land, 80 ;  establishment  of  bank 
at,  49;  govemment  debenctires 
in  circalation  in  the  London  mar- 
ket, 493 

Goods  carriage,  rates  in  Natal, 
446 

Gooseberry,  Cape,  140 

Gordon's  bay,  86 

Gondine.  620 

Gonrd,  varions  species  at,liO 

€k>Temment,  grants  to  education, 
266;  of  Cape  Colony,  general 
constitution,  267 ;  legislatire 
oooneil,  268 ;  house  of  assembly, 
269;  political  franchise,  270;  of 
Griqualand  West,  383 ;  of  Natal, 
429 ;  of  Orange  Free  State,  469, 
462 ;  of  TransTaal  Bepublic,  466; 
dabeotures  in  drcnlation  in  the 
London  market,  493 

*6oyemment  Gazette,'  establish- 
ment of,  22 

Governors,  the  first,  17 ;  list  of  go- 
Temors  of  the  colony,  66 

Governor's  Eop,  620 

Gxaaf-Beynet,  36,  620;  rebellion  of 
oolonists,  16;  college,  260 

Gzahamatovrn,  621 ;  origin  of  name, 
81;  attack  on,  32;  thunderstorm 
in,  207;  museum,  279;  hotels, 
814 

Gianadilla,  142 

Granite,  112,  898;  its  working, 
863 

G»pe,  varieties  of,  221;  green, 
vines  made  from,  222 


Grape  vines,  1^1 

Grasses,  indigenous,  164;  their  im- 
portance, 164;  sweet  and  sour 
veldt,  166;  pasture^  166;  Bro- 
mus,  167 

Gravel,  fermginpus,  896 

Grazing  in  l^atal,  427 

Great  Cape  current,  81 

Great  Fish  river,  77,  89,  96 

Great  Kamiesberg  mountains,  72 

Great  Kei  river,  97,  98 

Great  Win^rl^erg  mountains,  73 

Green  Point,  lighthouse  on,  37,  86 

Gregory,  Ab*.,  his  search  for  disr 
mopds,  886 

Greig,  Mr.,  publisher  of  the  first 
newspaper,  87;  his  quarrel  with 
the  Qovempr,  ^ 

Grey  Institute,  260 

Grey  Library^  27.8 

Gre^,  Sir  (ipor^^e,  (lis  munificent 
gift  to  the  public  library,  278 

Greytown,  427 

Griffith,  Sir  Charles  B.,  hie  report 
on  Bisutoland.  867 

Griqualand  East,  379 

Ghriqualand,  geology  of,  117 

Griqualand,  new,  636 

Griqualand  West,  province  of,  3, 
621 ;  diamond  fields,  383 ;  history, 
883;  boundaries  and  government, 
388;  population,  384;  diamond 
digging,  384;  native  labour, 
390  ;  sanitary  arrangements,  391 ; 

Sneral  ohswrvatioos,  391 ;  geo- 
j^cal  features  of  diamond  fields, 

892 ;    conveyances,  392 ;   hotels^. 

892 ;  public  worship,  392 
Griquas,  the,  379,  622 
Groene  Klo<^  623 
Guano  island,  82 
Guava,  141 
Gunner's  Quoin,  87 
Gumey,  Mr.,  on  the  ostrich^  ITS 
Ghranga,  battle  of  the^  61 


HAILSTOBMS»  206,  212 
Hall,  Mr.,  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Gape  Oolony,  166 
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Hanepoot  grape,  228 

Hankej,  623 

Hanover,  628 

Hantam  East,  628 

Hantam  monntaiiui,  72 

Haotam  West,  628 

Harbours  of  South  Afinea,  81 ;  gene- 
ral summary  on,  90 ;  description 
of  oonetruction  of,  287 

Harbour  works  in  Natal,  460 

Hardveld,  628 

Harrismith  town,  461,  628;  live 
stock  in,  462 

Hart  river,  464 

Healdtown  mission  station,  628 

Heat  not  excessive,  196 

Heaths,  Cape,  148 

Heemiaden,  Court  oi^  in  all  oonntzy 
districts,  20 

Heerenlogement,  628 

Heidelberg  town,  624;  district, 
471 

Helena  bay,  624 

Helichrysum,  161 

Heliotrope,  164 

Herbarium,  the  goremmenti,  279 

Herbs,  pasture,  167;  magow,  168 

H^ritte,  M.,  on  Cape  wines,  221 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  his  new  system 
of  education  in  the  Cape,  49  ;  his 
education  scheme,  264 ;  his  inte- 
rest in  the  observatory,  276 

Hertsog,  624 

Hex  river,  96 

Hintsna  sues  for  peace,  46;  sup- 
posed treachery  and  death,  46 

Hippopotamus,  the,  168 

History  of  Cape  Colony,  6 ;  under 
British  rule,  38 ;  of  Griqualand 
Westk  883;  of  Natal,  899;  of 
Orange  Free  State,  464 

Home  Qovemment,  policy  of,  273 

Hondeklip  bay,  86,  624 

Hope  Town,  division,  624 ;  discovery 
of  first  diamond  in,  884 

Horses  trained  for  shooting,  189 

Hospitals,  general,  281 

Hospitals,  281 ;  Government  aid  to, 
282;  CapeTown,  statistics  of  pul- 
monary leases  in,  200 ;  used  by 


CMlege  of  Snigeons  and  Tty^ 
dans,  262 

Hotels  of  eriqualand  West*  892; 
of  Gape  Town,  314 ;  of  Port 
Elisabeth,  814;  of  Qsalum's 
Town,  314 

Hottentots,  the  first  native  regiaeafc 
of,  17;  state  of  the,  25;  over- 
throw of  thenr  last  ehiel,  27; 
their  wrongs,  27;  their  oonditioa, 
39;  the  action  of  the  Home  Go> 
yemment  anticipated,  39 ; 
defection  of  the,  69 ; 
246 

Hottentots  Holland  mouatmins^  10 

Hot  winds,  208 

Hout  bay,  86 

Humansdorp,  624 

Hydrography,  79 

Hyenas,  168 

Hypozids,  146 


IGHABOE  island.  82 
Idutwya  reserve,  boundaries, 
population  and  live  stock,  876 

novo  river,  411 

Immigration,  aided.  Government 
notice  on,  347-341;  power  of 
attorney,  349 

Imports  for  1878,  297 ;  imports  of 
oiifereDt  ports  of  Gape  OokMiy 
in,  299 ;  imports  for  twentynme 
years,  300 ;  of  Natal,  438 

Independent  district,  381 

India,  postage  rates  to,  317 

ludigo,  218  I 

Indive  river,  98 

Industry,  temporary  depression  Ot, 
221 ;  industries  peculiar  to  South 
Africa,  226 

Inflrmary,  general,  282 

Insects  of  Cape  Colony,  177;  the 
odleoptera,  178;  the  orthoptera 
and  diptera,  178 ;  the  arach- 
nida,  cmstacea,  and  myriapoda, 
179 

Institutions,  charitable,  281 ;  poli- 
tical, of  Natal,  429 ;  of  TrMsvasl 
Hepublic,  466 
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XiiTa£di,  effect  of  elimate  on,  196; 

choice  of  locality  for,  197 1  I^« 

Boob*!  advice  to,  197 
Irid8,147 

Iflipngo  railway  line,  448 
iTory,  239 
laeU  foceeU,  97 


JAOEALS,  170 
Jacobs-del  town,  461 

Jambos,  wild,  140 

Jaoflenville,  625 

Janefleiui,  General,  his  irant  of  en- 
terprise, 16 ;  elected  goTemor  of 
Gape  Ck)loDy,  17 

Johannesbeig,  established  as  a  mili- 
tary Tillage,  67  i  destruction  ot, 
58 

Joiners,  hints  to,  360 

Joint-stock  banks,  802 


KAFFIR,  first  war,  28 ;  second 
war,  82;  renewed  difficulty, 
40 ;  policy  of  Sir  Lowiy  Cole,  41 ; 
third  war,  43;  commencement  of 
hostilities,  43;  oonstemation  in 
Cape  Town,  44;  Tyali's  over- 
tnres  for  peace  declined,  44; 
conditions  of  peace  concluded  with 
Hintsa,  46;  aod  supposed  trea^ 
eheiy  and' death,  45;  peace  con- 
cluded with  other  tribes,  46; 
unfortunate  interposition  of  the 
Home  Qovemment,  46;  fourth 
war,  50 ;  its  trividl  occasion,  50 ; 
progress  and  conclusion  of  the 
war,  51 ;  extension  of  teiritoiy 
resulting,  51 ;  fifth  war,  57 ; 
prophecies  of  Umlangein,  57; 
establishment  of  military  villages ; 
57 ;  enrolment  of  police,  57 ;  pre- 
cautionary measures,  58 ;  attack 
on  military  villages,  58 ;  de- 
sertion of,  59;  organisation  of 
mounted  police,  69;  conclusion 
of  the  war,  60 ;  the  millennium, 
61 ;  population  of,  246 
Eaffirboom,  150 


Kaffir  bred,  168 

Kafflrland,  8 

Kaffiraria,  626;  geology  oi;  119; 
forests  of,  182 

Eaffinria,  British,  626;  formation 
of  division  of,  51 ;  erected  into  a 
Grown  colony,  60 ;  incorporation 
of,  63;  extension  of  political  fran- 
chise to,  272;  newspapers  and 
perio^cals  published  m,  284 

Eagaberff  mountains,  526 

KaUilamba  mountains,  539 

Kalanchoe,  143 

Kalihari  desert,  76,  626 ;  climate  of, 
208 ;  fine  climate  for  consumptive 
patients,  209 

Ealk  bay,  86,  626 

Kamieeberg  mountains,  526 

Kannaland  plateau,  73,  526 ;  once  a 
lake,  75;  climate  o(  210 

Kareega  river,  89 

Karreeberg  mountains,  527 

Karroo,  527;  signification  of  the 
word,  76 

Karroo,  great,  plateau,  73 ;  once  a 
lake,  76,  114 ;  substratum  of,  76; 
climate  of,  207 

Karroo,  Poort,  527 

Karroo,  little,  527 

Karroos,  75 

Kasuga  river,  89 

Kat  river,  97,  527;  Hottentot  set- 
tlement in  the  valley,  42 

Katberg,  forests  in,  131;  timber 
trees  in,  132,  527;  pass,  295 

Katjepeering,  wild,  140 

Keeskamma  river,  77 

Kei  river,  371 

Keiskamma  Hoek,  97,  528 

Keiskamma  river,  97 

Kimberley,  528 ;  extension  of  tele- 
graph to,  66  ;  mine  at,  384 

King  William's  Town,  63,  528; 
trees  most  abundant,  133 

Kinnear,  Mr.,  his  domesticf^tlon  of 
ostriches,  228,  229 

Klaas  Smits  river,  98 

Klein  Caledon  river,  85T 

Klein  river,  timbev  trees  in,  13Q 

Klip  river,  458 
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Elip  Flaat  riyer,  98 

Klipdrift,  528;  stratiflad  deposits 

at,  894 
Kloofs,  127 
Knysna  estnaty,  87;  river;  ^5,  529; 

forests,  129;  trees  abotmding  in 

forests,  129 
Konap  river,  97 
Koonap,  529 

Koperbergei)  n^onntains,  72 
Korannas,  529 

Koudeveldberg  moimtailts,  529 
Eowie,  die,  89 
Eowie  river,  9/ ;  harbour  ^rks  4t, 

290 
Krauss,  Dr.,  179,  180 
Kreli,  chief  of  the  Gcalekas,  880 
Krief  or  Crawfish  bay,  84 
Kronstadt  town,  461 
Kroomie  bash,  529 ;  morihtains,  539 
Kukamakraiika,  140 
Kuah^tree,  163 


LABIATE  plants,  154 
Labour  difficulty,  29 ;  demand 
for,  846 ;  emigration,  347 

Labourers,  farm,  demand  for,  349 ; 
hints  to,  382 

liachenalia,  144 

Ladismith,  427 

Lady  Brand  town,  460 

Lady  Smith  village,  529 

Lakes  of  Cape  Colony,  99 

Jjambert^s  bay,  85 

I^nd,  estimate  of  amount  under 
leiiltivation,  219;  general  con- 
ditions fiffectingthe  grant  of.  333; 
tracts  uncultivated,  333;  success 
of  German  emigrants,  838  ;  esti- 
mate of  area  remaining  to  be 
granted,  334;  local  experience 
necessHry  for  investment  of  capi- 
tal, 334 ;  Act  to  facilitate  acquire- 
ment of  landed  property,  334; 
Ai^ts  relating  to  disposal  of  Crown 
lande,  335;  previous  conditions 
TObcinded,  335 ;  sales  by  public 
auction,  335;  r^emption  of  qait 
rent,  836 ;  conditions  of  sale,  ^36; 


tkir 

general  conditions  to  be  statod  Sb 
title-deeds,  886 ;  title-deed  when 
issned,  837;  lands  claimed  as 
private  property,  337 ;  grants  &r 
special  pnblic  pnrposes,  9S7; 
municipal  and  other  lands,  887; 
steps  to  be  taken  by  intddding  , 
purchasers  and  by  the  oonneil, 
838;  compensation  for  improve- 
ments,  838 ;  allotmtot  Of  land 
contiga6us  to  private  farms,  838; 
purchaser  forfeits  his  rights  by 
failing  to  take  up  title-deeds,  389 ; 
land  pat  up  buc  not  sold,  389; 
^conditions  of  conditional  par* 
chaser,  340 ;  sale  of  leased  land, 
841 ;  prices  of,  in  Orange  Free 
'  State,  459 ;  prioes  of  inTxantvaal 
BepubUc,  472 
Landdrost,  court  of,  in  conntiy  dis- 
tricts, 20 
Langebeigen  mountains,  857,  629 ; 

wooded  kloofii  in,  127 
Lange  Kloof  plateau,  78,  530 
Latitudes  of  principal  localities,  492 
Laws  of  Cape  Colony,  825  ;  Roman 
Butch  law  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  cession  of  the  colony  to  the 
British,  325 ;  power  of  legislation 
vested  in  the  governor  as  subse- 
quently aided  by  a  council,  325 ; 
creation  of  a  local  parliament^ 
825;  the  Crown  thereby  self- 
denuded  of  legislative  power,  S28 ; 
code  of  law  at  present  in  fbres, 
826;  di£&rence  between  the 
Boman  Dutch  law  and  English 
law,  326 ;  tenure  of  landed  pro- 
perty, 327;  deeds  and  debt  v»- 
gistty,  327;  marriage  law,  828; 
right  of  property  in  husband  and 
wife,  828;  divoree,  329:  wills^ 
829  ;  testamentary  disposition  of 
property,  329;  intestate  snottss- 
■ion  ab  intestato,  330 ;  sucoessioii 
as  affecting '  natural  bom  subjects 
of  the  United  Kingdom,'  880; 
recent  Act,  381;  contracts  and 
crimes,  881 ;  administration  of 
justice,  881 ;  land  laws,  332 
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l&egiBlaiiT»     OouncU,     twenty-one. 
ittemberB»  268 ;  new  measures  for 
dmding  the  eolonj  into  seven 
•laetonddiTisionSi  269 
Ijeig:iimino6»,  160 

l^Mion,  wild,  140 

IjeopaixL,  Gape,  the^  168 

Xjeopazd,  cheetah,  the^  168 

I^eopaxd,  hunting,  the,  16& 

Ijenbe  monntains,  867 

laeMBTton  mission  station,  680 

lietters,  inland  postage»  816;  in- 
saffieienily  paid,  816;  postage 
for  Natal,  S17  ;  for  Britisn  colo- 
nies, 317 ;  to  forei^  parts,  817 
shippers,  818 ;  registration,  818 
compulsory  registration,  818 
£making  regulations,  818}  pre- 
payment of,  821 

I#eydenberg,  district,  467,  470,  681 ; 
gold  in,  287 ;  gold  fields  of;  477 

libraiy,  public,  22;  inauguration 
o^  63;  of  South  Africa,  278; 
munificent  gift  of  Sir  George  Grey 
to,  278 

Licenses,  304 

liighthonse^  the  first,  87 

liily  Fontein  mission  station,  680 

X«ime,  864 

I/inestone,  113 

Limpopo  river,  77k  9l9 ;  basin,  71 

Lion,  the,  166 

Lion's  head,  680 

Literary  Society,  snppiesdoa  of, 
38 

Liftemiy  institations,  276 

Live  stock,  list  of,  in  1876;  of 
Fingoland,  374 ;  of  Idutwya  Re- 
serve, 377;  of  the  Emigrant  Tam- 
bookies,  876;  of  Nomansland, 
879;  of  Orange  Free  State,  462; 
of  Transvaal,  468 

Loan  for  a  railway  from  Delagba 
bay  to  the  Transvaal,  474 

Lobelia,  164 

Local  terms,  geographical  nomen- 
clature used  as,  489 

|>)ek  hospital,  281 

loagitudM  of  principal  localities, 
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I/Midoni  Bast)  68t  680;  bs^y,  83; 
port,  89 ;  improved  alterations  in, 
87 ;  harbour  works  at»  290 ;  dock 
dues>  311 ;  ezemptiont^  312;  di- 
vision of,  630 

Loranthus,  160 

Louren9o  Marques.  488 

Lowiy*s  pass,  Sir,  296 

Lunatic  asylum  at  Gxahamstown, 
282 

Lt^therans,  267 

Lynden  glen,  631 


MACARTNEY,  Earl,  governor  of 
Cape  Colony,  17;  his  endea- 
vours to  incresae  farming,  19 

Dlaclear,  Sir  Thomas,  an  astronomer 
of  Capc)  Colony,  276 

Madeira,  postage  rates  to,  317 

MagaUesbeigen  mountains,  72,  73, 
631 ;  existence  of  copper  and  co- 
balt in,  121 

Ma^etite,  117 

Mail  service  in  Natal,  461 

Mails  for  Europe  and  the  Cape, 
316 

Maize,  217 

Makanna,  his  attack  on  Grahama- 
town,  32 

Makwai's  mountain,  368 

Mallows  and  mallow-like  plantSi 
161 

Malmesbury,  631 ;  day  estate,  119 

Maluti  mountain,  72,  73,  867v  467» 
631 

Mamre  mission  station,  631 

Mancasana,  631 

Manici  river,  99 

Marabastad  ii^old-fields  of,  467 

Marico  district,  471 

Maritzburg,  census  of,  428;  rail- 
way line,  448 

Mark  Drift,  discovery  of  fourth  dia- 
mond in,  886 

Market  prices  <if  food  in  Natal, 
446 

Marriage  law,  328 

Marvel  of  Peru,  164 

Masiti  mountaina,  367 
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Masonry,  852;  hints  to  masoos^ 
362 

Hassonia,  145 

Mstnana  mountains,  78 

Mann,  Dr.,  his  estimate  of  the  yield 
of  sngar  in  Natal,  422 

Mazeppa  bay,  90,  A82 

McDougal  port,  84 

Measures  of  Natal,  452 

Medical  productions,  219  ;  Colonial 
committee,  281 ;  practitioneni, 
288 

Medlar,  wild,  140 

Meirinfi^'s  Poort,  632 

Melanms,  147 

Melkbosch,  161 

MelviUe,  632 

Merebank,  rainfall  at,  414 

Mesembryanthemnms,  148 

Metamorphic  rock,  398 

Meteorological  stAtions,  212;  sta- 
tistics made  at  the  Koyal  Obser- 
vatoiy,  214 ;  statistics  f^m  sta- 
tions throughout  the  colony,  215 ; 
parliamentary  vote  towards  the 
obserrations,  276 ;  commission 
appointed  for  carrying  this  out, 
276 ;  meteorological  observations 
taken  at  Natal  in  1875,  412 

Mhlakftga,  the  means  of  destroying 
the  Amaxosa,  60 

Middlebnrg,  582 

Militazy  stations,  272  ;  total  expen- 
diture of  colony  on,  275 

Millet,  217 

Minemlogy,  110 

Mineral  products,  398 

Minerals  of  the  Transkeian  Dis- 
tricts, 371 ;  of  Natal,  420 ;  of 
Qraoge  Free  State,  459 ;  wealth 
of  Transvaal,  467 

Mining,  237 ;  early  speculations, 
237;  more  recent  attempts, 
238 

Ministry,  first  responsible  and  pro- 
mising programme,  65 ;  the  Fre- 
mier,  65;  new  Cabinet,  and  new 
programme,  67 

Mrage,  211 

Mission  stations  in  Fingoland,  874 


IfiMionariei  accompany  MtUefs  tv 

the  Kat  Hirer  Settlement,  42; 

their  efiSvts  among  the  Amazon* 

61 ;  their  labours  amoQg  the  na- 

tive  population,  268 
Mission   stations,   eondnet   of  the 

Hottentots  with  regard  to^  26 
Mitchell's  pass,  295,  682 
Modder  river,  458 
Mollusca  of  Cape  Cokxar,  179 
Molteno,  Hon.  John  Cfaarlea,  pee* 

mier,  character  of,  65 
Money  orders^  820 ;  notice  to  tb^ 

public  ooneeming^  821 
Monkey  bread,  168 
Montague,  Mr.,  oolonial  menitujf 

55 
Montagu  pass,  588 ;  village^  588 
Mont  auz   Sources,  78,  91,  411, 

588 
Monthly  Magaane  of  the  Oa^  884 
Mooi  riyer,  469 
Mooi-river-dorp  town,  589 
Monja,  schools  at,  866 
Mossel  bay,  87,  533;  dod:  dnes^ 

810;  exemptions,  310 
Mouill^  point,  lighthouse  oi^  96 
Mountain  passes,  295 
Mountains  of  South   Africa,    71; 

subsidiary  ranges,  78 ;  gieogiaphi- 

cal  table  of,  101 ;  of  Basutoland,' 

357 ;  g[azettf)er  of,  505 
Mozambique  current,  81 
Mnntzel,  O.  F.,  on  Dntdi  military 

life  at  the  Cape,  11 
Murray,  Mr.,  breeder  of  oatzichM, 

229 
Murraysbwg,  538 
Murray's  gift,  259 
Muscadels,  wines  made  from,  222 
Museum,  inauguration  of  Gape,  62; 

the  Albany  or  Orahamstown,  279 


NAMAQUALAND,  Great,  8, 5S3 ; 
geology  of,  111 ;  copper  mines 
of.  237 
Namtujualand,  Little,  583;  electoral 
division,  63 ;  chaoige  of  tempera- 
ture in,  208 
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ITaqoma  ^eeted  horn  the  Eat  BiTer, 
41 

Kuras,  141 

Ntttal,  proyince,  8,634  diBcorezy 
of,  6;  port  of,  90;  geology  of, 
110;  climate  of,  207 ;  oewipapera 
and  periodicals  published  at,  285; 
^«tage  rate  for,  817;  impor- 
tance of,  809;  commnnicatioii 
with  the  Cape,  899;  historical 
notice,  400 ;  area  and  boondaries, 
406;  population,  407;  physical 
geography,  41 1 ;  natural  features, 
411 ;  climate,  411 ;  meteorolo^cal, 
412;  rainfall,  414;  elevations, 
416;  wild  animals,  416;  sport 
in,  417;  plants,  419;  plantation 
produce,  420 ;  minerals,  420  ; 
sugar,  421 ;  sheep  and  wool,  424 ; 
cultiTation,  427 ;  districts  and 
towns,  427;  government,  429; 
political  institutions,  429 ;  tarifiEs 
of  government  duties,  430 ;  cus- 
toms, 480 ;  goods  dory  free,  431 ; 
registration  fees,  432  ;  prohibited 
articles,  482;  bonded  charges, 
432;  steam-tug  charges,  432; 
new  duties,  433;  revenue  and 
expenditure,  434;  sources  of 
revenue,  436 ;  treasury  statement, 
436;  imports  and  exports,  438; 
trade,  439 ;  shipping,  448 ;  mar- 
ket prices  for  food,  446;  rates 
of  goods  carriage,  446;  dis- 
tances in  Natal,  447;  railways, 
448 ;  harbour  works,  electrie 
telegraph  and  tramway,  460 ; 
conveyances  and  mail  service, 
460 ;  churches,  461 ;  education, 
461 ;  newspapers,  461 ;  weights 
and  measures,  462 ;  bank«  and 
public  companies,  462;  emigra* 
tion,  468 ;  lx)oks  of  reference  to^ 
468 

Native  districts,  population  in  1876, 
248 ;  of  Natal,  410 

Natives,  population  of  Gape  Colony, 
246 ;  hospital,  282 ;  labour  at  the 
diamond  fields,  849,  890 

Natural  features  of  Transkeian  Dia- 
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trietfl,  870;  of  Nomansland,  878; 
of  TambookieUnd,  877 ;  of  Pon- 
doland,  881;  of  Natal,  411;  of 
Orange  Free  State,  461 ;  of  Trans- 
vaal, 466 

Natural  history  of  Gape  Colony, 
166;  vast  extent  of  toe  subject, 
and  distribution  of  animal  life, 
166;  birds,  174;  reptiles,  176; 
amphibians  and  insects,  177; 
mollusca,  179;  fishes,  180-186; 
of  Natal,  416 

Nazareth  district,  472 

Neale,  George  James,  his  statement 
oonceming  the  gold-fields,  478 

Nectarine,  141 

Newcastle,  427,  634 ;  coal-fields  at, 
420 

Newlands,  634 

New  Uoah  digg^gs  at  Golesberg, 
389 

Newspapers,  284 ;  the  first  in  Cape 
Colony,  87;  postage,  319;  pre- 
payment of,  321 ;  of  Natal,  461 

Ngami  lake,  99 

Ngqika,  his  treaty  with  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  31 ;  war  with  the  Kaf- 
firs, 31 

Nhlambe,  war  with  Ngqika,  81 

Nieuw  Kloof,  634 

Nieuwveld  mountains,  72,  684 

Njilstroom  town,  472 

Nolloth  port,  83,  636 ;  improvements 
at,  239 

Nomansland,  98,  636;  houndaries 
and  natural  features,  378 ;  inhabi- 
tants, population  and  live  stock, 
879 ;  coal,  880 

Nomenclature  in  South  Africa,  deri* 
vation  of^  487 ;  geographic^  used 
as  local  terms,  489 

Ntetwe  salt  pan,  100 

Nuoguare  river,  464 


OATS.  217 
Observatory,  La  Caille's,  276; 
establishment  of  the  present  ob« 
servatory,  276 
Ochre,  117 
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Olifant  Hodk,  forests  in,  181 

Olifant  riTdf  East,  95,  535 

Olifant  river  plateau,  73 

Olifant  river  West,  77, 94,  586 

Omonbonde,  113 

Ookiep  mine,  112,  237,  586 

Oori  river,  basin,  71 

Oorlog*8  Foort,  92 

Orange,  Natal,  137 

dranse  Free  State,  536 ;  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in,  284; 
history  of  Free  State,  454 ;  aban- 
donment of  the  sovereignty,  455 ; 
area  and  boundaries,  456;  the 
diamond  field  dispute,  456;  in- 
land country,  457  ;  natural  fea- 
tures, 457;  climate,  457;  rivers, 
458;  population,  458;  products, 
459 ;  land  prices,  459 ;  minerals, 
459 ;  government,  459  ;  divisions, 
460;  trade,  460;  ecclesiastical, 
460 ;  postal,  460  ;  revenue,  460 ; 
towns,  461;  live  stock,  462; 
roads,  462  ;  government,  462 

Orange  river,  77,  82, 91,  450;  basin, 
71 ;  its  junction  with  theVaal,  92 ; 
explorations  of  its  course,  93 ;  its 
country  metalliferous,  94 ;  forests 
in  its  vicinity,  125 

Orchids,  147 

Ores,  239 

Ornithology  of  Cape  Colony,  au- 
thorities on,  174 

Orphan  Chamber,  21 ;  abolished,  49 

Ostrich,  the,  175;  farming,  225; 
feathers,  226;  incubation,  226; 
recent  growth,  226 ;  auction  mar- 
kets, 227 ;  huntiug  in  the  interior, 
227  ,  earliest  attempts  at  domes- 
tication, 228  ;  most  successful 
breeders,  229 ;  arrangements  of 
farms,  paddocks,  &c.,  229 ;  the 
grazing  ground,  230;  result  of 
Dr.  Atherstone's  investigations, 
230 ;  kind  of  food  requir^  231 ; 
management  during  the  puring 
season,  231 ;  numoer  of  eggs, 
232;  treatment  of  the  young 
birds,  232;  artificial  incubation, 
232  ;feaihers,2d3;  howto manage 
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ATieinus  bird,  284;  feather  cat- 
ting, 284 ;  ayerage  yield  of  fea- 
thers, 234 ;  market  ralne  of 
feathers,  234 ;  rate  of  increase, 
235 ;  possible  mischances,  236  ; 
profitAbleness  of  &rming,  836 

Oudtshoom,  536 

Oudtshoom  electoral  division,  63 

Outeniqua  forests,  127;  Hails  eati- 
mate  of  their  area,  128 

Outeniqualand,  637 

Ovampo,  rugged  ranges  of  moautaioa 
in,  72 

Ovampoland,  3,  637 

Ox  Kraal  river,  98 

Oxalis,  the,  152 


PAAKDEKLOOF,  diaooveiy  of 
second  diamond  at,  386 

Paarl  mountains,  74,  687 

Padrone  port,  89 

Fainters,  request  for,  865 

Pans,  396 

Paper  currency,  802 

Paris,  treaty  of,  30 

Parliament,  Houses  of,  rules  similar 
to  those  of  House  of  Commons, 
270 ;  creation  of  a  local  parlia- 
ment, 326 ;  the  first  Cape  parlia- 
ment, 64 ;  effect  upon  the  colony, 
64;  proposal  to  abolish  both 
chambers,  56;  its  history,  66; 
estimate  of  work  done,  66 

Passenger  transit  in  Capa  Cdlony, 
314 

Patrysbeig,  687 

Pattern  post  direetiona,  328 

Paupers,  246 

Peach,  the,  141 

Peacock  bay,  88 

Fears,  140 

Peddie,  637 

Pelnrgoniums,  149 

Pelican  port,  82 

Fella,  638 

Penea,  149 

Peninsula  cape,  86 

Penny  post,  the  subuzbao,  315 

Periodicals,  284 
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Hulip,  Dr.,  on  the  condition  of  the 
Hottentots,  39 

Philippolis  town,  461 

JPhjsical  geography  of  Gape  Colony, 
70;  of  Natal,  411 

Pietermaritcbnrg  town,  638;  the 
seat  of  goyernment,  427 

Pilgrim's  Kest»  462 

Pimpernel,  154 

Pine-apple,  142 

Pinetown,  427 

Piqnetberg,  638 

Piquetberg  electoral  dmsion,  68 

Piqnetbeig  monntains,  74 

Plants,  168;  remarkable,  168;  pe- 
culiar shape  of  the  fruits  of, 
162;  thorn  and  prickle,  162; 
medical,  219;  of  Natal,  419 

Plateaux,  78 

PU-ttenbei^  bay,  88, 638 

Plum,  Kaffir,  139 ;  wild,  139 

Plumbers,  request  for,  356 

Pniel,  638;  diamond  diggings  at^ 
886 ;  stratified  deposits  at,  394 

Police,  armed  and  mounted,  273 

Policy,  natire,  16 

Political  development  of  Cape  Co- 
lony, 64 ;  history  of  Basutoland, 
867 

Political  franchise,  rights  and  quali- 
fications of  voters,  270;  extract 
from  Blue  Book,  270 ;  extension 
of  same  provisions  to  British 
Kaf&aria,  272 

Pomegranate,  137 

Ponduland,  boundaries  and  popu- 
lation, 881 ;  natural  features, 
381 

Pontac  wine,  223 

Population  of  Cape  Colony,  18 ;  of 
Europeans,  248 ;  of  natives,  248  ; 
return  according  to  census  of 
1876,  248;  of  Transkeian  Dis- 
tricts, 871;  of  Fingoland,  374; 
of  Emigrant  Tambookies,  376; 
of  Itlutwya  Reserve,  376 ;  of  No- 
manaland,  379;  of  Gcalekaland, 
381  ;  of  Pondoland,  381  ;  of 
Bomvaniland,  381 ;  uf  Griqualand 
West»  384;    of  Natal,  406;   of 
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Orange  F^  State,  468 ;  of  Trans- 
Taal,  466 

Porphyritic  band,  114 

Porter,  Mr.  William,  O.M.G.,  261 

Portu^,  customs  treaty  with  Tnui»- 
vaal,  483;  contribution  to  the 
railway  between  Ddagoa  bay  and 
the  Transvaal,  486 

Post  carts,  314 

Poet,  inland,  816 ;  penny,  816 

Postal  arrangement  of  Orange  Fre6 
State,  460 

Postage,  rates  of,  of  letters,  816; 
suburban  post,  816;  rates  for 
Natal,  817,  461;  ship  letters  for 
British  colonies,  817;  to  foreign 
parts,  317;  newspaper  rates,  31 9 ; 
of  book  and  sample  post,  320 

Postal  information,  European  and 
Cape  mail,  316 ;  inland  post,  816 ; 
Cape  Town  penny  poet,  316; 
rates  of  postage  of  letters,  816; 
to  foreign  parts,  317 ;  of  news- 
papers, 319 ;  of  book  and  sample 
post,  820;  money  orders,  320; 
miscellaneous  information,  321 

Postal  towns,  distances  from  Cape 
Town,  244 

Potato,  218 

Potscherfstroom  district,  products, 
468 

Potscherfstroom  town,  469,  689 

Presbyterians,  267 

Press,"  censorship  of  the,  88 ;  early 
struggles  for  a  free  press  and 
subsequent  development,  288 ; 
newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  Cape  Town,  288 ;  in  other 
parts  of  colony,  284 ;  in  British 
Kaf&aria,  284 ;  at  the  Diamond 
Fields,  284;  in  Griqualand 
West,  284 ;  in  Basutoland,  284; 
in  Natal  Colony,  284 

Pretoria  district,  469 

Pretoria  town,  639 

Prince  Albert,  539 

Pringle,  Mr.,  editor  of  the  first 
newspaper,  37 

Productions  of  Cape  Colony,  216; 
of  Basutoland,  366 ;  of  Emigrant 
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Tambookies,  876 ;  of  GcalekaUnd, 

880;  of  Orange  Free  State,  4o9; 

of  Transynal,  468 
Fzomontorj  Cape  moantalDS,  74 
Ptotestant  denominations,  263,  266 
FlroYincial  hospital,  282 
ProTiaions,  prices  in  Natal,    445 ; 

prices  in  Transr-aal  district,  478 ; 

average  prices,  496 
Fufong  of  Bechouanas,  78,  91 
Patiatsana  riyer,  367 
Pjrthon,  the,  177 


QEME  monnUins,  357 
Quagga,  the,  170 
Quagga  flats,  589 
QuatMamba  monntains,  78,  589 
Queen's  scholarships,  259 
Qaeenstown,  electoral  divisions,  63 ; 
540;  plateau,  climate  o^  207 


RAILWAYS,  2, 291, 298 ;  in  Natal, 
448 ;  projected  line  from  Bela- 
goa  bay  to  the  Transvaal,  474; 
terms  of  the  loan  for  this  line, 
474 ;  the  President's  letter  re- 
^^ing  this  loan,  474 

Bam,  irant  of,  202;  rainfall  at 
Herebank,  414 

Baspberiy,  142 

Bead,  Rev.  J.,  his  labours  among 
the  settlers,  42 

Beddersburg  town,  461 

Becife  cape,  88,  91 

Begistration  of  letters,  818 ;  com- 
pulsoiy,  318;  chaiges  on  free 
goods  432 

Beit  river,  458 

Beligion,  general  distribation  of 
.  Protestant  and  other  churches, 
263 ;  missionary  labours  among 
the  native  population,  263 ;  the 
Anglican  Church,  264;  import- 
ant servir^es  rendered  to  it  by 
its  first  bishop,  264;  modified 
system  of  church  government 
introdaced  by  him,  265  ;  general 
feeling    of    laity,     265;    conse- 


BOM 

eration  of  the  sew  bishop  u 
England,  265;  Butch  Beformed 
Church,  265;  Methodists,  Con- 
gregationalists,  266;  Lutherans, 
Presbyterians,  other  Protestant 
communities,  and  Boman  Catho- 
lics, 267;  government  grant  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  267 ;  of 
Basutoland,  364  ;  of  Natal,  451 ; 
of  Orange  Free  State,  460 

Beptiles  of  Cape  Colony,  176 

Beservoirs  in  Orange  Free  State, 
458 

Bevenue  of  Cape  Colony,  19;  for 
twenty-one  years,  303 ;  sonreee 
of,  803 ;  of  Basutoland,  857 ;  of 
Fingoland,  874;  of  Natal,  434; 
of  Orange  Free  State,  460;  of 
Transvaal,  467 

Bhenosterberg  monntaina,  73,  640 

Bhinoceros,  the,  167 

Bice.  217 

Bichmond  electoral  division,  63, 
540 

Bichmond  town,  427 

Biebeek's  casteel,  540 

Biebeek,  Jan  Van,  forms  a  settle- 
ment at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  7 

Biebeek  settlers,  7 

Bietberg,  541 

Biversdale  electoral  division,  68, 
541 

Bivers  of  South  Africa,  77,  79  ;  of 
Cape  Colony,  91;  geogn4>hical 
table  of,  104;  of  Basutoland, 
857  ;  of  Natal,  411 ;  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  458 

Boads,  magnificent^  198  ;  of  Orange 
Free  State,  462 

Bobertson,  541 

Bobinson's  Diamond  Diggings,  386 

Bobinson's  pass,  295 

Bochea,  143 

Bocks,  cUssification  of,  110,  121; 
between  Backhouse  and  Klip- 
drift,  list  of,  394 

Boggeveld,  541;  mountains,  72, 
541 

Boman  Catholics,  267;  schools, 
260 
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son 

Boman,  or  Coffin  Bock,  of  Bobben 
Island,  lighthonae  oo,  86 

BoodewaJ  Ia^,  84 

Boots,  218 

Bose-ttpple,  142 

Bobs,  I)r.,  his  advice  to  inTalids, 
1 97 ;  on  the  costom  of  a  change 
ti>  the  Cape,  201 ;  on  the  climate 
of  Orange  Free  State,  457 

Bound  hill,  516 

Boyal  Obserratoiy,  275 ;  foundation 
of.  36;  stations,  212 

Bnssia,  postage  rates  to,  817 

Bnstenbuig  mstrict,  470 ;  town,  541 

Bye.  217 


SAILOBS'  Home,  fbondation  laid, 
62 
St.  Blaise  cape,  541 
St.  Croix  islet,  89,  541 
St.  Francis  cape,  88 
St  Helena  bay,  85;  mails  for,  815 ; 

postage  rate  for,  317t  320 
St  Johns  river,  the,  381 
St  Lucia  bay,  90 ;  riyer,  99 
St.  Sebastian's  bay,  87 
Saldanha  bay,  85,  90,  542 
Siilum  village,  542 
Sale  of  Crown  laods,  335 
Saline  deposits  acoonnted  for,  397 
Sample  post,  postage,  320;    direo* 

tions,  323 
Sand  river,  458 
Sandown  bay,  86 
Sandstone,  113,  353 
Sandwich  harbour,  82 
Sarcocolla,  149 
Sarcophyte,  160 
Savings  banks,  246 
Scenery,  193 
Schiet  Fn,  542 
Schistose  rock,  111,  393 
Schmidt  establishes  Moravian  mis' 

sion,  10 
Schools  in  Cape  Colony,  254;  in 

Naral,  451 
Scieotiflc  institutions,  275 
Scilla  coiymbosa,  145 
Scot<!h  emigrants,  8n(*cess  ot  334 
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Seoondanr  loeks,  early,  895 

Senecio  J  aeobsBa,  152 

Seognnyana  river,  357 

Settlers,  British,  arrival  in  the  «>• 
lony  of,  33;  stmggles  ot,  84; 
jubilee  of  settlers,  36 

Settlers,  German,  location  of,  68 

Settlers,  inducements  to,  31 

Seymour,  542 

Shaddock,  142 

Shaw,  Dr.,  on  early  seeondarv  rocks, 
395 ;  his  conclusions  on  the  pro- 
duction of  diamonds,  398 

Shaw,  William,  36 

Sheep,  farms,  220;  fiirming  in 
Natal,  424 ;  cost  of  farming,  425 

Shield,  Wm.,  C.  C,  engineer,  89 

Shiloh,  542 

Shipping,  table  o^  300 ;  of  Natal, 
443 

Shokatso  salt-pan,  79,  100 

Shooter,  Bev.  J.,  his  description  of 
the  geology  of  Natal,  120 

Shooting  expedition,  narrative  of  a, 

187 

Silver,  239 

Silver  tree,  126 

Simon's  bay,  86,  542 ;  town,  542 

Simonsbeiv,  542 

Sir  Lowrys  pass,  542 

Slave  trade  abolished,  24 

Slavery,  difficult  question  of,  47 ; 
emancipation  of  slaves  through- 
out the  British  dominion,  47 ; 
reported  ruin  of  slaveholders,  47 

Smau-pox  in  Gape  Colony,  29 

Smithfleld  town,  461 

Smith,  Sir  H.,  appointed  Governor, 
51 

Smiths,  request  for,  355 

Sneeuwbergen  mountains,  72,  73, 
543 

Sneexe-wood,  351 

Snow,  212 

Social  afiairs  of  Basutoland,  368 

Sofala  river,  78 

Solomon,  Mr.  H.,  his  visit  to  the 
gold-fields,  477 

Somerset,  Lord  Charles,  his  treaty 
with  Ngqika,  31 ;  quarrels  with 
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the  eoloeists,  S7 ;  sappreoMii  th* 
neirapapers,  38 
Somerset,  east,  543 
SoaeMet,  new,  hospital,  281 
Somerset,  old,  hospital,  281 
Somerset,  west^  543 
Sondfesende,  wooded  kloofs  in,  127 
South  Afinea,  semi^foreign  ebara^- 
ter,  1 ;  general  review,  1 ;  divi- 
sions, 2;  British  South  African 
porovinces,    8 ;     intereommnnion 
with  Natal,  8 ;  and  Tzans-Orange 
territoiy,  8 ;  colony  in  1806  con- 
tjrasted  with  its  present  condition, 

3  ;  causes  contributory  to  its  ra- 
pid growth,  4 ;  future  prospects, 

4  ;  Imsins  of  drainage,  70 ;  physi- 
cal geography,  70;  river  systems, 
71 ;  mountains,  71 ;  deserts,  74; 
karroos,  75;  watershed,  76;  ri- 
vers,  77,  79;  hydrography,  79; 
hanks,  81 ;  bays  and  harbours, 
81 ;  fish,  81 ;  eoast  line,  81 ;  geo- 
graphical table  of  mountains,  101 ; 
geogmphical  table  of  rivers,  104  ; 
geology  and  mineralogy,  110; 
natural  history,  165;  birds,  174; 
reptiles,  176;  amphibians  and 
insects,  177;  moUusca*  179; 
fishes,  180-186;  sport  in,  186; 
contrasted  with  English  sports, 
186;  small  game,  186;  bok- 
shooting,  187;  weapons,  brief 
narrative  of  a  shooting  expedi- 
tion, 187 ;  description  of  the 
hunting-ground,  188;  first  day's 
sporty  188 ;  second  day's  sporty 
189;  properly  trained  shooting- 
horses,  189;  spoil  of  the  chase, 
190;  general  description  of  the 
conntry,  193;  peculiar  sh»pe  of 
the  mountains,  193;  magnificent 
roads  and  mountain  passes,  1 93 ; 
general  situation  of  farm  home- 
Breads,  193  ;  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
194 ;  brilliancy  of  atmosphere  and 

onsequent  distinctnws  of  outline, 

195;   air  and  climate,    195;   its 

ffect  on  invalids.  196;  chHUges 

f  temperature,  196 ;  heat  not  ez- 


Mflrivie,  196 ;  choice  of  loealil^, 
197 ;  Dr.  Bosses  advice  to  rnvm^ 
lids,  198;  mean  temperatoie^  198; 
statistics,  198;  pulmonazy  dis- 
eases, 199 ;  statistics  of  Gape  Town 
hospital,  200;  the  Gape  long  a 
sanatorium  for  invalided  officers^ 
201 ;  drawbacks  of  dimate,  202  ; 
prevailing  winds,  203;  dimade 
divisions,  203;  general  observa- 
tions on  climate,  210;  milage* 
211;  thunderstorms,  211;  hail- 
etorms,  212;  snow,  212;  Boyal 
Bfteorological  statistics,  214| 
215  ;  productions  and  industries* 
216;  agriculture,  216;  cereals^ 
216;  roots,  vegetables,  &e,,  218; 
medical  productions,  219;  land 
under  cultivation,  219 ;  wool, 
220  ;  Cape  wines,  221 ;  temporary 
depression  of  the  industry,  221 ; 
ostrich  farming,  225;  ooUege» 
859 ;  baildittg  ct^pabilitiea  of,  350 ; 
derivation  of  nomeaelataie  in, 
487 

'South  African  American  Adver- 
tiser,' 37  ;  suppression  of,  38 

South  Atlantic  cor  rent,  81 

Sovereignty  Orange  river,  6S6; 
plains,  geology  o^  121 

Sport  in  South  Africa,  186;  in 
Nat«il,  417 

Sprigg,  Hon.  J.  Gordon,  premier, 
66 

Springii,  mineral,  100 

Stamp  duties,  304 

Slant iford  cove,  86 

*8tar  uf  South  A£nc8,'  gem*  64* 
385 

Statistics,  198 ;  social  and  otbei; 
245 ;  educational,  254;  oommer* 
cial,  296 ;  religions,  of  Basutoland, 
366  ;  educational,  of  Basntoland. 
368 

Steam  communication,  318 

Steam-tug  fund  and  chaiget  iB 
Natal,  432 

Steatite,  117 

Stellenbosch,  543 

Stink-wood,  851  i 
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8tock<m»trom,  GftptaiD,  his  Hotten- 
tot settlement  plan,  42 

Stockenstroem,  lAnddrost,  28,  644 

Stone,  K  J.,  F.RS.,  present  astzo- 
nomer  of  Cape  Colony,  276 

8tone8,  precious,  396 

Stormberg  monntains,  72,  73 ;  pro- 
mise of  a  coal  conntzy  in  the, 
893;  pass,  295 

Brorell,  Dr.,  his  adyiee  to  inyalids, 
198 

Stratified  rock,  general  system  of, 
394 

Strelitzia,  148 

Struys,  or  Ostrich,  bay,  87 

Sugar,  218 ;  first  planted  in  Natal, 
421;  extension  of  plantations, 
421 ;  ayerage  yield,  422 ;  im- 
portance of  coolies,  422 ;  another 
estimate,  428 

Summer  residences,  desirable,  197 

Sunday  river,  77 

Snperinteudent-G^eral*8  descrip- 
tion of  education  among  the 
Kaffirs,  257 

Swellendam,  544;  rebellion  of 
colonists,  16 

Syenite,  396 

Synod,  the,  266 


TABLE  bay,  86 ;  first  impressions 
on  entering,  194 ;  brilliancy  of 
the  atmosphere,  194;  mountain, 
6,  74;  forests  on,  126;  tem- 
perature at  its  summit  and  base, 
204;  snow  on,  212;  valley,  cli- 
mate of,  205 

Table  Bay  Break-water,  construction 
of,  56 ;  opened,  62 ;  description 
of,  287 

Tablecloth  phenomenon,  204,  206 

Table  land,  geology  of,  124 

Taffel  Berff,  85,  411 

Tambookieland,  545 

Tambookieland  proper,  boundaries 
and  natural  features,  377 

Tambookies,  the,  377 

Tambookies,  Emigrant,  products, 
875;   inhabitants,  376;   popola- 
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tion,  876;  trade  and  live  stock, 
876 

Tsndtjiesbei^,  546 

Tanqnas  river,  94 

Tari£b  of  government  duties,  cus- 
toms, 430 ;  goods  duty  free,  431 : 
r^stration  fees,  432;  prohibit  <cl 
articles,  432;  bonded  char^*-H, 
432;  steam-tug  chaiges,  432; 
new  duties,  434 

Tarkastadt,  545 

Telegraph,  extension  of,  66;  linen 
lately  bought  by  the  government,. 
294  ;  in  Natal,  450 

Telegraphic  communication,  298 

Tembe  river,  483 

Temperature,  changeable,  196 ; 
mean,  198 

Thaba  Boeigo,  schools  at,  366 

Thatching  useiful  to  masons,  354 

Theal,  Mr.,  on  the  social  condition 
of  Cape  Town,  22  ;  on  the  general 
histoiy  and  progress  of  the  colony, 
48 

Theological  seminary,  Dutch,  260 

Thomson,  Rev.  W.  E.,  among  the 
settlers,  42 

Thunderstorms,  211 

Tides,  81 

Tiger-hunting,  191 

Timber^trees,  130,  132;  tabulated 
list  of,  134 

Tirucalli,  160 

Tlotse  river,  357 

Tobacco,  218 

Tools,  workmen*s,  362 

Tottwes  river,  95 

Towns  of  Cape  Colony,  240;  no- 
menclature of,  487 ;  gasetteer  of, 
505;  of  Natal,  427;  of  Orange 
Free  State,  461 

Towns,  postal,  244 

Trade,  eifect  of  its  increase,  8 ;  of 
Cape  Colony,  296 ;  of  Basutoland, 
856;  of  Fiiigoland,  374;  of  Emi- 
grant Tambwkies,  376 ;  of  Orange 
Free  SUte,  460 

Tradouw  pass,  295,  545 

Transkeian  Districts,  general  de- 
scription,  369;  area  and  sl\ape, 
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870;  boandiuieB,  870;  natural 
features,  370;  minerals,  871; 
animals,  871 ;  popnlation,  371 ; 
political  divisionsi  872;  FinpQ- 
land,  872;  Emigrant  Tambookies, 
876;  Idutwya  Reserve,  376; 
TambookielaDd  propf  r,  377 ;  No- 
man  sland,  378 ;  Griqualand  East, 
879 ;  Oealekaland,  880  ;  Bomvani- 
land,  380 ;  Pondoland,  381 

Transkeian  Territory,  2,  3,  369 

Transport  rates  in  Natal,  446 

Transvaal,  geology  of,  121 ;  elimate 
of,  209 ;  periodicals  published  at, 
285 

Tran8^*aal  Gk>ld  Fields,  the,  fscts  in 
1876,  477;  discovery  of,  477; 
shipments  of  gold,  478;  state- 
ments in  1876, 478  ;  unfavourable 
report,  478;  favourable  report, 
480;  recent  success,  481;  the 
best  routes,  482 

Transvaal,  the,  646;    history   of, 
463;  area  and  boundaries,  464 
population,    466 ;     institutions, 
465;    position,      466;     natural 
features,      466;    seasons,    466 
gorarnment,  466;  revenue,  467 
mineral  wealth,  467 ;  wood,  468 
live  stock,  468;  products,  468 
districts,  468;    Fotscherfbtroom 
468;  Pretoria,  469  ;  Rustenburg, 
470:  Leydenburg,  470;  Marioo 
471;   Christiana,  471;    Water 
berg  and  Zontspansbei^n,  471 
Nazareth,  472 ;  land  prices,  472 
food  prices,  472;  distances,  474 
projected  railway  from  Delagoa 
bay,  474 ;  terms  of  the  loan,  474 
the   F^esident's   proposal,    474 
books  of  reference  for  infbrma 
tion,  476;  recent  improrements 
476 ;  customs  treaty  with  For- 
tugal,  483-486 

Treaty  between  Portugal  and  Trans- 
yaal  Republic,  483-486 

Tree-ferns,  163 

Trees,  129;  timber-yielding,  132; 
most  important  kinds,  188;  tabu- 

.    lated  list,  184 


Tree  with  trunk  reservoir,  168 
Tritomanthe,  144 
Trompetersdrift,  646 
Troops,    British,  in. Cape  ColoD/. 

273 
Tsikwane  monntains,  867 
Tugela  river,  411 
Tulbagh,  646 
Tumboa,  162 
Twenty-four  rivers,  646 


TTITENHAGE,  86,  646;  timber 

U  trees  in,  130;  forests  in, 
130 

Umbelliferous  plants,  164 

Umgeni  falls,  412 

Umgeni  river,  411,  428 

Umgikela,  Amapondo  chief,  381 

Umkumanzi  river,  411 

tJmlangein,  prophecies  of,  67 

Umtamfuna  river,  371,  411        • 

Umtata  riyer,  871 

Umtugela  river,  77 

Umvoti  river,  411 

Umsimkulu  river,  871,411 

Umzimvoobo  riyer,  77,  98,  871,  881 

Umzinculu  river,  77 

United  Kingdom,  rate  of  postage  of 
Ifttters  for,  317 ;  of  newspapers, 
and  book  and  sample  post,  320 ; 
money  orden,  321 

University,  the,  defunct  board  of 
public  examiners,  259 ;  important 
service  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
higher  education,  269 ;  report  of 
government  commissionen,  and 
establishment  of,  260 

Uropetalum,  146 

Utrecht  district,  471 

Utugela  river,  98 


VAAL  or  Yellow  Gariep  riyer,  92» 
468 ;  discovery  of  diamondsin, 
386 ;  geology  of  diamond  fields 
in  the,  392;  geology  of  valley, 
397  ;  alluvial  nature  of  deposits^ 
897 
Vaccine  institution,  29 
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Vallota  purpurea,  146 

Valsh  river,  458 

Vanderkemp,  Br.,  hia  ioBtitutioii, 

22 ;  printiiig  of   first  book  at, 

22 
Van  Beenen'B  Coye,  82 
Van  Staden'0  riyer,  trimber  trees  in, 

130 
Vasco  da  Gkuna,  the  discoyerer  of 

Natal,  6 
Vegetables,  218 
Veldtnuin,    the     Fiiigo    headman, 

375 
Veltheimia,  144 
Vemlam,  427 
Vet  rirer,  468 

Victoria  fiills,  fissnree  at,  76 
Victoria,  east,   646;  formation  of 

division  of,  61 ;  establishment  of 

military  villages  in,  57 
Victoria,   west,   electoral  diyision, 

68,  646 
Victoria  town,  427;  railway  line, 

448 
Villages,     nomenclature  of,    487; 

gazetteer  of,  606 
Vine,     140;     introduced    by    the 

French,  10 
Vineyards  of  Ck)nstantia,  221 
Vleis,  76,  100 
Volksraad,  the,  459,  461 
Voltas  rape,  83 
Volnnteer  corps,  276 


WA6ENAAK,  Van,  successor  to 
Jan  Van  Riebeek,  9 

Waf^es,  average  rates  of,  498 

Wiikkerstroom  district,  471 

Walker's  bay,  86 

Walyisch  bay,  81 

War  of  the  Az«>,  60 

Waterbergen  district,  471 

Waterboer*s  country,  disooyery  of 
diamonds  in,  386 

Water,  judicious  storing  of,  92 

Watershed  of  South  Africa,  defini- 
tion of,  76;  description  of,  77; 
general  direction,  77 

Weenen  town,  401,  427,  647 
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Weights  of  Natal,  462 

Wellin|;ton,  647;  raUway,  66,  197; 
opemng  of  the  railway,  62 ;  con- 
struction of  railway,  291 ;  traus- 
fer  to  government,  291 

Wells,  101 

Wepener  town,  461 

Wesleyan  Methodists,  266 

Western  annexations,  recent,  882 

Western  districts,  divisions  and 
towns,  240 ;  population  in  1876, 
248;  ayerage  rates  of  wages, 
498 ;  ayerage  prices  of  proyisions, 
496 ;  average  prices  of  clothing, 
497 

Western  province,  geology  of,  114 

Wheat,  216 

White,  Mr.  George,  breeder  of 
ostriches,  229 

Whittlesea,  647 

Wilge  riyer,  468 

WiUowmore,  647 

Wills,  329 

Winburg  town,  461 

Winds,  preyailing,  203 ;  hot,  208 

Wines,  Cape,  221 ;  process  of  mMUu- 
facture,  224  ;  difficulties  attend- 
ing manufacture,  224;  amount 
exported  in  1872,  226;  exported 
in  1874,  226 

Winterbergen,  647 

Winterhoek  Peak,  73;  mountains, 
648 

Winterbergen  mountains,  73,  648 

Witte  Kei  riyer,  98 

Wobum  established  as  a  military 
village,  67 ;  destruction  of  in- 
habitants by  Kaffirs,  68 

Wodehouse,  Sir  P.,  his  proposal 
to  abolish  both  the  Chambers, 
66 

Wodehouse  district,  648 

Woest's  Hill,  iron  ore  in,  116 

Wood,   building,  of  South  Africa, 
360  ;  of  Transvaal,  468 

Wood,  George,  36 

Woodward,  R.  B.  and  J.  S.,  sketch 
on  sport  in  Natal,  477 

Wool,  220 ;  exporcs,  298 ;  of  Natal* 
439 
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Worcestar,  648 

Workmen's  tools,  362 

Works,  public,  different  kinds  of, 

286;  Barbonis  and  breakwaters, 

287 
Wjley,  Mr.,  his  researches  on  geo- 

logy,    121;    on  the    geology  of 

South  Africa,  112 
Wjnberg,  648;  railway  at,  66,  818 ; 

rain  falling  at,  206 ;  construction 

of  railway,  291 


TELLOW-WOOD,  860 
York  town,  427 
Tonng,  Sir  G.,  goyemor  of  Cape 
Colony,  17 


ZAMBESI  rirer,  77, 99 
Zandyeld,  648 
Zebras,  170 
Zeekoe  riyer,  77i  92 
Zilyermyn,  copper  mines  at,  237 
Zitnkamma,  12;  foirast,  129,  648; 

yaloable  trees  in  fc^eets,  180 
Zondereinde  riyer,  96 ;  moontains, 

649 
Zontspansbergen  district,  471 
Zuloland,  649 ;  geology  ol^  120 
Zolus  of  Natsl,  408 
Zunrberffen  mountains,  72,  649 
Zanryeld,  649 
Zwagers  Hoek  moontains,  78;  yaUsy* 

649 
Zwartbersen  mountauii,  549 
ZwarUand,  649 
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GAPE  OF  eOOD  HOPE,  MTAL,  ZAIZIBAE,  MS  EAST 
APfllCAir  ROYAL  MAIL  SEEVICE. 


UNION  STEAI  SHIP  COHPART 

(umitkd). 
ESTjJLBLXSHIIESX)    1853. 


THE  BOYAIi  MATTi  STEAMBBS  of  this  Company's  Line,  caxrying  Her 
Majes^B  Malic,  leare  Southampton  evear  alternate  Thnnd^,  and  PlymoaUi  the  following 
day,  conveying  FaMengers  and  Qoods  to  Oape  Town,  Moesel  Bay,  Port  Elisabeth  (A-lgoa  Bay  \ 
Port  Alfred  (the  Eowie),  East  London,  tani  Natal  (and  for  8t.  Helena  at  stated  interrals) 
Each  alternate  Steamer  oonveys  Paasengers  and  (Joods  for  Delagoa  Bay,  ICoaambique,  and 
ZanzllMur,  and  Passengers  only  for  Inhambane  and  <)aiIUmane. 


8TEAHBBS  IN  THE  DIBEOT  FOBT  EIiIZABETH 
AHD  NATAIi  BBBVIOB  leave  Southampton  every  Fourth  Friday,  and  Plymouth 
the  next  day,  conveying  Passengers  and  Qoods  for  Port  BUiabeth  and  Natal ;  and  calUng 
at  (}a>pe  Town  and  Bast  London  to  land  Passengers  only. 

All  Steamers,  ontward  and  homeward,  call  at  Madeira. 
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For  Ratts  qf  Panagt  Money  or  FreighU  apphf  at  (ht  Oompanif't  Q^flois— 

LEADENHALL    STREET,    LONDON, 

A  Kit 


AND 


ORIENTAL   PLACE,    SOUTHAMPTON; 

Or  to  any  i^fthe  uademutnlioned  AgeiUsi 


UNITED 
LoiTDON  (West  Bnd  Agenoy)— O.  W.  Wheatley 
&  Oo.,  28  Begent  Street,  8.W. 
BinsTOi/— H.  B.  James,  8  Qum  Square. 
Dublin — Caiolin  b  IBgan^  80  Eden  Quay. 

„         H.  W.  Donnelly,  80  (ToUege  Green. 
DuxDn— B.  Stewart,  9  St.  Andrew  Street. 
J.  Q.  Stephens,  1  Panmure  Street. 


tf 


BuuiflUHOH— A  0.  Ottywell,  8  Hope  Steeet. 


KINGDOM: 
Glaboow— F.  W.  Allan,  16  Gordon  Street. 
Hnix^— H.  J.  Barrett,  17  High  Street. 
LiV8BiH)0ir-Stnmore,   Weston,  A  Oo., 

Water  Street 
HAjrcnrasTSR— Keller,    Wallis,    ds    Postle- 

thwalte,  78  Piccadilly. 
Pltxoxtth— H.  J.  Waring  A  Co.,  The  Wharf, 
MlUbaj. 


COLONIAL: 


Caps  Town— T.  B.  Fuller,  M.L.A.,  T7.S.8.0oy.) 
ICoBSKL  Bat— Fleming  &  Mndle.  | 

PoBT  BuzABBTH— W.  A.Tweeddale,U.8.8.Goy. 
PoBT  Amthep  (Kowie  Biver)  and  Orahamb- 

Towif— Walker  &  (}o. 
IHabt  LoRDon  and  Kmo  Wiluahstown— 

Whitoher,  Dyer,  dc  Dyer. 
Durban,  Katad— GapL  Baynton,  n.S.8.0>y. 
PiiTRBMARiTZBUBa — C.  B.  Tauntou. 
Dxi^ooA  Bat— The  Handels  Oompagnie. 
FAARii— J.  J.  de  Yilliers 
WoHCKOTsa—Bemard  k  Co. 
BiirBLLXNDAM— Barrv  A  Nephews. 

QlTXBKflTOWN— J.  iiodgeM  ii  Ck). 


Graap  Bscner— Savage  dt  HilL 
BiAUVOBT  Wb3T— C.  Pritohard. 
BiomcoND— B.  Kortimer  &  Go. 
OoLisBBRO— W.  Warxen  U  Co. 
Port  Beaueort— J.  Shaw  A  Co. 
KiMBKRUET  (Diamond  Fields)— A.  G.  Biden. 
Bu>xicFONTiaN  (Orange  Free  State)— 

Barlow  Bros.  &  Co. 
FAnRBSioTH  (Orange  Ftee  State)— 

D.  P.  Jones  &  Co. 
PoTOHxnTKOOM  (Trantvaal)— Roll  &  Co. 
LTDKNBimo  (Transvaal)  P.  Hope.  Swain,  ii  ( 'o. 
Pif  TRIM'S  RBsrr    „  „  „ 

Prktobia  ..  T.  W.  Beckett  U  Co. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAH  ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

THE  CASTLE  PACKETS  COMPANY'S 


COLONIAL  MAIL 

(Cabbtiko  Hbb 


LINE  Of  STEAMSHIPS 

MAjasrr's  Haiu) 


BETWEEN 


ENGLAND  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sail  from  LONDON  eyezy  alternate  TUESDAY,  and  ftom  DAHTMOUTS 
every  alternate  F&IDAT,  with  Mails,  Passengers,  and  Cargo.  Eacfesa  Steamen 
are  despatched  &om  London  and  Dattmonth  erezy  28  days,  and  oftener  if 

required  by  the  Trade. 

LOADINB  BERTH-EAST  INDIA  DOCK  BASIN,  BLACKWALL. 


•  EINFAUNTS  0A8TLB' 
« WARWICK  0A8TLB  • 

•  BALMORAL  CAStTLB' 

•  mUBLIN  0A8TLB'  .. 
MiUNBOBIN  OASTLB' 
M>UART  GAStLB'      .. 

r.APLAND'       .. 

•  ELIZABETH  MARTIN ' 
•COURLAND*     .. 


THB    BOrAIi    MAXL    STXIAMSHIFS 

8,807  Tons       « ORANTULLT  CA&TLE ' 
S,M7    „  « CONWAY  CABTLB'  .. 

•EDIKBUROH  CAflTLB* 
*  WALMER  CABTLB'  .. 
*TATMOUTH  CABTLB' 
*DUNKBLD'       .. 
•MELROSB' 
•FLOBBNCB*     .. 
•VBNICB' 


24^48 
S,9ll 
2,811 
1.828 
1,268 
1,246 
1,241 


n 

n 

99 

n 
» 
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n 


8,488  Taoi 
9,986    „ 

2w446    n 
1,827    , 

1,1»    » 
840    , 


Pftssengers  booked  regularly  from  or  to  England  and  Madeira, 
St.  Helena,  Ascension,  Gape  Town,  Hossel  Bay,  Port  Elisabeth, 
Port  Alfred,  East  London,  and  Natal;  and  once  every  28  days 
for  HAUBITIUS,  by  the  Steamer  carrying  Mails  for  that  Island. 

SURGEON  AND  STEWARDESSES  CARRIED  BY  EACH  STEAMER. 

Passengers  may  embark  either  in  LONDON  or  DARTMOUTH,  but  all  beaxy 
Baggage  must  be  shipped  in  London.  Ench  Adult  Passenger  is  idlowed  20 
subic  feet  of  Baggage,  freight  free.  All  goods  to  be  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  Port  of  Destination. 

For  Dates  of  Sailing^  Partieulara  of  Frdght,  Vauage  Monm/^  fe,,  appiy 

to  the  Managers, 

DONALD   CURRIE   &   CO. 

8  ft  4  PBUCHITROg  8TBEQDT,  IiOSTDOST,  B.C. ;  93  ft  26  OASTLB 

JTRBBST,  IiIVBBPOOIi;    11  GOMlCBBOIAIa    BUIIiDZNGS, 

GROSS  STBJCET,  MAJNGHESTBR;  and  40  ST.  BVOOH 

SQUABB,    GIiASGOW. 

Or  to  ike  undermentioned  Agents: — 

AjmwBBOsk  MuRUOir,  Capetown ;  Puncb,  Vintcsnt  U  Co.,  Mo«el  Bsy ;  Bumfi  &  Co.. 

A  goa  Bay  ;  Crck.  Wrurt,  Oau  ft  Co.,  GmhauiAtown  and  Port  AlfredTj.  J.  iRnxK  ft  Co, 

*?£•«  i««i^^K:  ^£^P,  ODBiOE  ft  Co.'s  AoKsci,  Eatt  London;  Do!fAu>  Cmim 

MiSrittut      ^'  ^         ^ '  IBMLASD,  Fraskb  ft  Co.,  ood  Smrs,  Fbskjlsd  ft  Oa, 
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HODLDER  BROTHERS  L  CO.'S 

LINE  OF  CUPPER  PACKETS 


TO  THI 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


DESPATCHED  AT  FBEftUENT  INTERVALS  TO 

CAPE  TOWN,  I         PORT  NATAL, 

ALGOA  BAY,  «n, 

EAST  LONDON,  I  MOSSEL  BAY. 

AND  OTHER  SOUTH  ATMCAN  PORTS. 


VeM<>Ia  of  the  highest  data,  specially  selected  for  tbeii 

RAPID   PASSAGES  AND   SOUND  DELIVERY   OF   CARGO, 

Are  lent  ragnlariy  to  the  above-named  Ports. 


GOODS  SHIPPED  AND  INSURED  ON  THE   MOST 

LIBERAL  TERMS. 


For  Airtber  particulars,  apply  to 

HOUIjDEB  BROTHBBS  &  00. 
146    LEADENHALL    STREET,     LONDON; 

OS, 

4  OBIEL  CHAM BEBB,  WATEB  STBEET,  LIVEBPOOL. 
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CAPE    OF    GOOD    HOPE. 


THE 


LINE 


OF 


REGULAR    CLIPPER    SHIPS 


TO 


Cape    Town,    Algoa    Bay,    !East    Hiondon, 

Port  Natal,  Port  Alfred,  and  other 

Soiztli  African  Ports, 

LOADINB  IN  THE  LONDON  DOCKS  AND  THE  ST.  KATHARINE  DOCKS. 


The  Vessels  of  this  Line  Kre  dispatched  at  f^nent  and  regnlar  inteiTaK 
and  are  celebrated  for  their  rapid  passages  and  sound  delivery  of  cargo.  Tbc 
quickest  passages  last  jwx  were  nuide  by  the  Ships  of  this  Line. 

Every  convenience  and  comfort  is  included  in  the 
passenger  accommodation  for  aU  classes  at  moderate 
races. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Cape  Colonies  are  rapidly  rising  in  impoit- 
ance,  and  present  a  most  fayourable  opening  for  intending  Emigrants. 


GOODS   AND    BAGGAGE   SHIPPED   AND    INSURED. 


For  terms  of  Freight  or  Passage  apply  to 

JAMES    THOMSON    &    CO. 

6  Bnxim  SauAsa,  Loxboh,  ELC. 


S.    W.    SILVER    A«D   CO.  8   HANDBOOK    ADTERTISER. 


THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS'  SOCIETY. 

(fni»n»r«tei  It  J<i  tf  ffirtlMMM,  and  nfpomd  lif  VolMniary  CnUrAMlDfu,) 


Pfttron-HXB   HAJEBT7    THB   QTTElXlir. 

Vtoe-Fatroiu— 

H.BJ.  IBM  mSCM  OP  VALB8,  K.a.     H.H.B.  Tai  PBIHCB8S  OP  WALBO. 

HJI.H.  EaiA-ADUKlI.  Tm  DOKB  OP  XDCBIXROB,  K-O. 

Pruidant— On  Oaici  th>  dukb  op  mablbosouoh,  K.Q. 


ThiBSodstymu  institaud  Id  1SS9.  for  BnlieTiog  the  Widow*  and  Orpban* 
of  FiBhenneD,  MArioen  (trhethsr  of  ths  Rojal  or  MareAlrtilt  Natj),  Cout- 
ffnsrdsmeD,  PitoU.  and  Boatmen;  for  Boardiag,  Ctothing,  and  FomrdJDg 
Home,  Wracked  SeamBD  and  other  Poor  Persons  of  all  BMiom  eaot  deatitata 
on  the  Cwete,  and  for  Resisting  Fishermen  and  Boatmen  to  rapUce  their  Boats 
OF  Olothes  when  loat  bj  Storm  oc  other  Accideot ;  also  for  giriog  Qold  and 
Silver  MedaU  or  other  Bewaida  for  Saying  Life  on  the  High  Seaa  or  Abroad. 
I^at  7MJ  11,8SI  perMma  wore  relisved,  iaclndJoe  S,63S  Widoin.  who,  !•  addition 
to  what  the;  were  awarded  at  the  time  of  their  b  uebnoda'  dtsth,  n«eite  Annnal 
Qranu  in  man;  csaee  enfficient  to  mj  the  lenta  of  their  cottaeea. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Inititntion  in  ISSS,  S9T,6T7  FUMHB  HATX 
BZXV  XXLIEVKD, 

FRANCIS  HAUDE,  Captein,  RJf., 
Office :  HmiBinA  OsAitBiBa,  Ckairmaii  of  Comaittm, 

LoKDOM  BnnioK,  S.E. 

DoDationa  and  ADnoal  Snlneriptjooa  will  be  thankfnilj  received  in  Stamps, 
Cheqna^  or  Poat-Offle«  Orders,  b;  HaMri.  Whjjihs.  Ducoh.  jt  Co.,  Bircbin 
Iaii«,  City,  Bankers  to  the  Society  )  by  aU  the  London  and  Cotmtiy  Banker* ; 
hj  the  sereial  UetiopolitaiD  Army  and  Navy  Agents ;  by  the  Honorair  Agenta 
tbronghant  the  Kingdom;  by  the  levelling  SecretBriea;  and  at  Ine  OfBca 
of  the  Society,  Hibernia  ObAmbnt,  London  Bridge,  B.E, 


The  Society  ptibliihea  a  iiaaittrVo  JTortfuM  Hagarint,  '  Ths  3 

VLkxana,'  pica  8^    May  be  bad  of  Gio.  Hokbish,  20  Paternoster  Sctoare, 
thiongb  any  BookaeUer,  or  at  the  Soeiety'i  Office. 


GOVERNMENT  EMIGRA  TION 


TO  THB 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

Families  and  Single  Men  sent  oat  Free.     Oood  Farming  Land 

allotted  at  10«.  per  Acre  payable  in  ten  yearly  instalmentB  of 

1«.  per  acre.    Eacli  AUotment  has  attached  to  it  180  acres  of 

good  pasture  land  fi^ee  of  all  charge  for  first  six  years. 

ARTIZANS. 

Skilled  Artizans  for  the  Government  Service  sent  out  free. 

DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 

Male  and  Female  Servants  sent  ont  free. 

CAPE   MOUNTED  RIFLEMEN. 

Becmits  enrolled  and  sent  out  free. 


FOB  FUBTHBB  PABTECUULBS  AFFLT  TO 

WILLIAM    C.    BURNET, 

CAPE  GOVERNMENT  EMIGRATION  AGENT, 

10  BLOMFIELD  STREET,    LONDON,  E.G. 


8.  W.   8IL7BB  AND  CO.  8  HANDBOOK  ABYESTIBER. 

EMIGRATION  TO  NATAL 


At  the  present  time  (April  1880)  the  Natal  Gk>yemment  has 
under  consideration  the  question  of  a  considerably  enlarged 
scheme  of  European  Emigration  to  the  Colony. 

Meantime,   Free   *!  ^^[    Assisted  Passages  are  granted  to 

Artisans,  Farm  Labourers,  and  Domestic  Servants  upon  the 
appUoation  of  residents  in  the  Colony,  made  to  and  approved  by 
the  Land  and  Emigration  Board,  Pietermaritzburg. 

Letters  of  Enquiry  must  enclose  stamped  envelope  for  reply. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

WALTER    PEACE, 


5  WEST  STREET,  FINSBURY  CIRCUS,  E.C. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND. 

InearparaUd  by  Bayal  Charter.    Established  1826. 
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OAPITAIi,  £5,000,000.    PAID  XTF,  £1,000,000. 
BBSBBVB  FUITD,  £616,000. 

LONDON  OFFICE,  87  Nicholfts  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  1S.0. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  are  kept  agreeably  to  usual  custom. 
DEPOSITS  at  Interest  are  received.  CIRCULAR  NOTES 
and  LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
are  issued  for  home  and  foreign  travelling,  also  for  business  purposes. 
CUSTOMERS'  SECURITIES  are  taken  charge  of.  Dividends 
Collected  and  Investments  and  Sales  of  all  descriptions  of  Securities 
effected. 

At  the  London  Office,  Head  Office,  and  Branches  throughout 
Scotland,  every  description  of  Banking  business  connected  with 
Scotland  is  also  transacted. 

WILLIAM  STRACHAN,  1   Managers  in 
JAMES  COWAN,  /        London. 


THE 


STAHDARD  BARK  OF  BRinSH 
SOUTH  AFRICA,  Liiited. 

(Bankers  to  the   Govemmmt  of  the   Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

10  CLEMENT'S  LANE,  LOHBABD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

8ab8cribed  Capital,  £3,400,000.        Paid-up  Capital,  £860,000. 

Reserve  FuDd,  £836|000. 

DIRECTORS. 


Sir   henry    BARKLY,    K.C.B.. 

G.C.M.G. 
ALEXANDER  CROLL,  Esq. 
Sib  WILLIAM  H.  DRAKE,  K.C.B. 


FREDERICK  GREENE,  E«j. 
DANIEL  MACKENZIE,  Eso. 
ROBERT  WHITE,  Esq. 
EDWARD  WYLD,  Eao. 


CAPE    OF    GOOD    HOPE. 


Adslaidb. 

Aliwal  North 

Bbaufobt  WiiST. 

Bbdfobd. 

Bb^dasdobp. 

bubgbebsdobp. 

Calbdoic. 

Calvixia. 

Capb  Toww, 

Cabnabvox 

Cbbbs. 

colbsbbro. 

Cbadocx. 


DtrBBAX. 


DOBDBBCHT. 

FoBT  Bbaufobt. 
Frasebbvro. 
Gbobob  Town. 
Gbaaff-Rsinet. 
Gbaham's  To-wx. 
Ho^B  Towx. 

HUMAXSDOBP. 

Kixa  William's  Towx. 

KoKSTAD. 

Malmbsbubt. 
MossBL  Bay. 
oudtshoobx. 
Paabl. 

NATAL. 

I    Nbwcastlb. 


Paxicubb. 

POBT   ElISABBTK. 

Pbixcb  Albbbt. 
qubhn*s  towx. 

RlCHMOXD. 
RiVBBSDAXB. 

SoMBBSBT  East. 

SWBLLXXDHAIC 

UITB.VHAOB. 

VlCTOBlA  WbST. 

Wbllixqtox. 

WiLLOWMOBB. 
WOBCRSIBB. 


I     PlBTEBKABXTSBUBO. 


Hbidblbxbo 


GRIQUALAND    WEST. 

(DIAMOND  FIELDS.) 

KiMBEBLBT. 

TRANSVAAL. 

I     LtDBXBUBQ.  I     P0TCHBF8TBOOM.  I 


This  Bank  grants  Drafts  on  the  aboye-named  places,  and  traiisactB  eTOCJ 
description  of  Banking  business  connected  with  South  Africa. 

Interest  allowed  on  depositB  for  twelve  months  and  longer,  at  rates  whieh 
may  be  ascertained  on  application. 


8.   W.   8ILTER   AKD   CO.  S  HANUBOOE  ABTXBXISIB. 
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THE  BANK  OF  AFRICA,  UllTED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1867. 

HEAD  OFFICE,  25  ABGHURCH  LANE,  LONDON,  KG. 

Oapital,  £1,000,000,  in  40,000  Shares  of  £26  each. 

Unt  iMene,   £500,000,  in   20,000   Shares  of   £26   each. 

Paid-up,  £250,000,  being  £12.  100.  per  Share. 


CHAIBMAir— D.  P.  BLAINE,  Esq.  (of  Messrs.  Blaine,  Macdonald  &  Ca, 

London,  and  Messrs.  Blaine  &  C!o.,  Port  Elisabeth.) 

DUPXTTY-OHAIBMAW— WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Esq.  (of  Messrs.  Campbell, 

Young  &  Co.,  London,  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's.) 


T.  R.  BANNON,  Esq.  (Director  of  the 
Anglo-Pacific  Trust  and  Loan  Com- 
pany, London.) 

A.  BARSDORF,  Esq.,  Wool  Exchange, 
Coleman  Street,  London,  £.C.  (late 
of  Messrs.  Lippert  &  Co.,  Port 
Elisabeth.) 

HERMAN  GWINNER,  Esq.  (Direc- 
tor  of  the  International  Bank  of 
London,  Limited.) 


W.  8.  STEEL,  Enq.  (of  Messrs.  Steel 

Brothers   k    Co.,    6    East   India 

Avenue,  London,  and  Messrs.  Wm. 

Strang,  Steel  &  Co.,  Rangoon.) 
THOMAS  USBORNE,  Esq.,  WritUe, 

Chelmsford. 
JOHN  YOUNG.  Esq.,  94  CromweU 

Road.  London,  S.W.  (late  of  Messrs. 

Arbnthnot  &  Co.,  Madras.) 
JAMES  ARTHUR,  Esq.  (of  Messrs. 

Arthur  &  Co.,  Limited),  Glasgow. 


nr  IiOKDOH'— Thi  London  Joiirr-drocK  Bakx,  Princes  Street,  E.C.,  and 

Thv  Bakk  of  Scotland,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

IH  SCOTLAND— Thb  Bank  of  Scotland. 

TN  IBXSIiAND — Thb  Protinctal  Bank  of  Ibklakd. 

JAMES  SIMPSON.  Gewral  Managff, 

A.  ST.  CLAIR  CARNEGY,  ionAm  Afafffl^. 

R.  G.  DAVIS.  Acting  Secr€tary. 


Altwal  Nobtr. 
Blobmfontnin,  O.F.S. 
Capb  Town. 
Cbadocx. 
DvsBAN  (Natal). 
FAxnosMiTH,  O.F.S. 


Graaff-Rbinbt. 
Graham's  Town. 

KlMBBRUT. 

Kino  William's  Town. 

m1ddbt.bur0. 

PoBT  Elizabbth. 


PrrrBRMABITKBTrBO 

(Natal). 
Quben's  Town. 
Stbtnsbvbo. 
Tarxastad. 

UrrBNHAGB. 
WlNBURO. 


The  Bank  issues  Drafts  and  Letters  of  Credit  payable  in  England,  the 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Griqualand  West,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  elsewhere ; 
buys  and  receives  for  collection  Bills  of  Exchange,  undertakes  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Colonial  and  other  securities  (holds  them  for  safe  custody),  receives 
Interest  or  Dividends  as  they  become  due,  and  conducts  all  kinds  of  General 
Banking  Business. 

Deposits  of  money  are  received  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on 
application. 


S.  W.   SILVEB  &  CO.'S 

HANDBOOK  to  the  TRANSVAAL. 

WITH  (X)L0X7BBD  MAP,  LIVP  OLOTH,  FBICB  U.  U. 


OPINIONS   OF   THE    PRESS. 
THB  TIiai8.~'AgiildetotlwTnii«Taalwlilcho(mtaliMlnataaii4jfon[itte 
•a  emigrant  moit  wants  to  kno#.' 

DAILY  TBLBQRAFH.— *An  ezodlent  handbook  whidh  affords  aP  needful  partlnolMW  < 
«— -w^^^g  a  land  of  yaried  fertility  and  abundance.  To  the  agrloaltorlet,  the  gportaman,  tibe 
mining  adventorer,  the  merohantp  aod  the  shipowner,  these  psges  aie  foil  of  intareat ;  and 
while  sapplying  the  English  emi^^nnt  with  senrloeable  knowledge  in  all  mattera  which  can 
possibly  engage  his  enterprise  and  energy,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  little  bo<d:  does  fkiU 
jostloe  to  the  Dntdh  oommmiity  by  whom  we  hare  been  preceded  in  the  ooltiTatioB  «f 
this  flae  ooantry,  and  in  the  replacement  of  sanwe  wUdness  by  <dTilfsation,  indnst^,  and 
law.  It  woold  be  difflonlt  to  name  any  sonroe  of  nsefol  inteUigenoe,  as  regards  the  buid 
BOW  annexed  to  oar  Oape  Government,  m  which  the  mannal  and  its  appendices  are  deBcient ; 
and  a  carsftUIy  prepMed  map  and  ample  index  complete  the  nsefol  character  ot  the  coapeot 
and  compiehensiTe  work.  By  its  aathentlc  information,  the  reader  wHl  jieroeiw  that  the 
Transraal  enjoys  a  healthy  and  agreeable  dimata.' 

THB  FIBLD.— '  The  Intimate  sssodation  of  the  proprietofsof  thisnsefnl  handbook  with  the 
British  Colonies,  both  in  aoommerical  and  literary  pohit  of  view,  altboni^  too  wdl  knowa  to 
Teqoire  comment,  is  strengthened  by  the  bosiness-likB  promptltnde  with  which,  peroetTing  the 
importanoeof  the  fresh  field  for  emigration  opened  up  by  ttie  transferof  the  Transvaal  to  cor 
rale,  they  have  got  together  eo  mnoh  mf ormation  upon  the  new  territory.  In  their  recent  Sooth 
African  Handbook,  the  Transvaal  is  briefly  dfscnased  in  twenty  pages;  bat  in  the  preeent  spedsl 
little  volume  enough  has  been  gathered  together  to  fill  ninety-four,  with  asefal  appendices  of 
twenty-four  mwe,  and  a  veary  fidl  Index ;  thirty-four  psges  ot  the  ninety-four  are  historioal,  and 
the  remaining  sixty  contain  descriptive  particulazs  of  the  phvsical  features,  climate,  anhnal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  prodaotions ;  towns,  villages,  and  mlsBion  stations ;  industoieii,  sad 
pastoral,  agrioaltoxal,  and  mining  pursuits ;  with  brief  notes  on  the  markiNa,  ooaunnaia»- 
tlons,  land  prices,  and  other  sabyeote  spedally  interesting  to  emigrants.  This  latter  part 
however,  atthongfa  the  most  important  to  inquincs,  is  necessarily  more  in  the  natare  of  a 
sketch  than  any  attempt  at  a  complete  delineation.  The  capabilities  of  this  la^e  and  little 
occupied  country,  so  rich  in  material  for  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mineral  wealiii,and  with 
a  remarkably  healthy  climate,  remain  to  be  developed ;  and  the  handbook  of  twenty  yesa 
hence  will  beyond  doubt  be  a  goodly  volume.  The  present  one  is  furnished  with  an  excdlent 
guide  mf4>,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Turner,  assistaut  map  curator  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Bodely,  in 
which  the  relative  position  of  the  Tiansvaal  with  the  other  British  possessions  in  Sooth 
Africa  is  dearly  shown  (this  map  is  also  sold  sepaiatelv,  price  U.).  Thoee  who  require  a 
much  larger  and  more  detailed  map  will  ftod  that  publiahed  by  Messrs.  Sflvor,  for  Mr.  Jeppe, 
of  Pretoria,  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.' 

ILLXJSTRATBD  LONDON  NBWB.— *  The  recent  annexation  of  the  Traasvasl  Ttnttory 
to  the  British  domialons  In  South  Africa  makes  it  desirable  to  have  correct  geognphioal 
and  statistical  knowledge  of  that  fine  country  in  a  compact  form.  TUs  is  prorvided  by 
Meesn.  8.  W.  Silver  h  Oo.,  of  OorahiU,  in  the  newly  published  "  Handbook  to  the 
TYansvaal,**  whidi  contains  all  the  information  likely  to  be  wanted,  methodically  arranged  sod 
dearly  set  forth  in  an  agreeable  style.  Had  it  been  in  the  hands  ot  some  honourable  membea 
of  the  House  of  Commons  daring  the  late  Session  It  would  have  saved  tiiem  from  perpetcatiag 
many  blunders  when  they  spoke  against  the  South  African  Oonf ederatkm  BilL' 

IiANOBT.— *  The  recent  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  has  very  natoraUy  created  sa 
interest  in  a  part  of  South  Africa  that  is  said  to  be  more  fertile  than  any  other  Brftitb 
posseseion  on  that  continent.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  prcnrinae  will  be  an  attractive 
place  for  emigrants,  and  so  Meesrs.  Silver,  with  accustomed  eneivy,  have  hastened  to  supply,  for 
the  use  of  all  concerned,  sndi  Information  as  may  be  useful  to  the  intending  emigrsntsad 
the  travdler,  aa  well  aa  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  The  substance  of  the  book  before 
ns  is  both  eminently  practical  and  readable ;  and  it  is  not  unoomplimentsry  to  the  aotbor, 
whoever  he  may  be,  to  speak  of  this  work  as  a  specially  clever  compilation,  the  anthoritiei 
quoted  being  religionsly  named,  and  all  of  a  reliable  dass.  Sooth  Africa  ought,  in  prooesi  ot 
time,  to  be  daoea  as  one  of  our  chief  sanitaria  for  pulmonary  cases.  We  wnommmd  the 
book  to  the  attention  of  aU  pro6p««ctive  coloniBts.* 

OAFB  AfiGXTS.— '  It  is  a  very  useful  work.' 


SILVER  &  CO.,  SuH  CooBT,  67  Coenhill,  London. 


a.   W.   9ILTEB  UID  CO.'S  BAHIWRIK  AJflfltlUtBR. 
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THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSWEN,    km    BY    SPECIAL  WARRANT 
SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


READING,    LONDON,    AND   PARIS. 
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S.  W.    SILVER  &  CO.'S 

AUSTRALIAN  GRAZIER'S  GUIDE. 

No.  I.- SHEEP. 

Orown   8vo.   limp   cloth,  price  ds.   6d. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Tm  FiBU>. — '  This  little  work  is  intended  to  supply,  as  fally  as  may  be  in  a  small  oompass, 
an  admitted  want  in  Colonial  literature ;  and  is,  Indeed,  ezaotly  the  sort  of  *'  Onide  "  for  the 
Mtbtanoe  and  instmction  of  thoM  who  propose  to  try  their  fortune  as  stock-raisers  abroad, 
and  who  so  frequently  Inquire  of  Tfie  Field  for  such  help  as  is  afforded  by  its  pages.  In  it 
will  be  found  suggestions  aiid  advloe  bearing  upon  every  stage  of  an  Australian  sheep-farmer's 
career ;  inolnding  the  investment  of  capital,  selection  of  land,  acquirement  of  a  knowledge 
of  detail,  porchaae  of  stock,  and  its  subsequent  management  at  every  8tage  and  under  ^1 
nircmnatanoee,  station  life,  preparation  and  consignment  of  wool,  &c,,  with  sound  warnings 
as  to  the  thinjEs  to  be  avoided  as  weQ  as  those  to  be  pursued.  Instructions  are  also  given  for 
ib«  treatment  of  the  ills  to  which  Antipodean  sheep  are  espeoially  liable.  The  work  concludes 
wfih  the  reiteration  of  its  initial  key-note— a  caution  as  to  heedless  outlay  in  the  indigent 
BCages  of  pastoral  settlement.  **  Economy,  in  all  respect*,  cannot  be  too  frequently  insisted 
npoB.**  With  this  text  in  -view,  and  a  Arm  belief  in  the  necessity  of  personal  exertion,  or  of 
yet  more  useful  strict  personal  supervision,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  writer's 
opinion,  that  any  man  who  has  streightforwani  industry  and  oommon  prudence,  and  who 
commences  with  1,000  ewes  in  Australia,  need  not  doabt  of  a  competence  in  midkUe  life,  or 
despair  of  a  fortune,  possibly  a  very  large  one.' 

Farmer's  G  azsitb  (Dublin).— 'It  is  evidently  the  production  of  one  who  has  gone  through 
■n  he  describes,  and  his  practical  advice  will  prevent  *'new  chums"  from  wastbig  their 
ca|)ital  at  the  first  start ;  whiist,  if  that  advice  is  strictly  followed,  they  will  be  put  in  tlia 
way  of  gaining  a  competenoe  and,  it  may  be,  a  fortune  in  the  bush. 

AoRicuLTURAL  Gazbttk.— *  The  advice  given  to  any  one  desirous  of  becoming  a  iHinatter 
Is  excellent.  He  is  taught  how  to  choose  a  run  and  buy  his  stock,  as  well  as  to  fence,  engage 
the  necessaiy'hands,  wash  and  shear,  and  all  other  work  lequirea  on  a  sheep  siaiion.* 

/  Farm  Jourval.— *  A  safe  and  able  adviser.  The  opinion  of  the  oldest  and  most  ezpe- 
Tknoed  residents  is  that  mora  money  has  been  made,  is  being  mads,  and  will  in  the  future  be 
made,  by  pastoral  farming  or  **  squatting  **  than  by  all  other  vocations  and  professions  combined.' 

Ou>iiBi — '  Contains  a  vast  amount  of  Taluable  information  and  suggestions  to  those  who 
purpose  to  become  stock-raisers  abroad,  and  espeoially  at  the  Antipodes.' 

ACSTRAUA  AND  Nbw  ZEALAND  GAznTB.— *  The  thoioughly  practical  manner  In  which 
the  many  details  of  stock-raising  in  Australia  are  treated  by  the  author  renders  it  eminently 
serviceable  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.' 

Nottingham  Guardian.—'  The  book,  to  those  who  take  an  intelllfrent  interest  in  the 
progress  of  Greater  Britain,  is  instmctlre,  while  to  those  who  contemplate  emigration  it  is 
simply  invaluable.' 

QUKKir.— *It  is  written  in  a  plain,  strai^ttorward,  and  practical  style,  and  deals  with 
all  the  topics  about  which  a  young  man  may  wish  to  receive  instruotion.^ 


DuKDEB  ADVBBTiflBR.— *  It  contsins  In  a  small  space  a  very  large  amount  of  neeftil 
information  on  all  kinds  of  pastoral  pursuits  connected  with  Austxalian  Colonies,  which  will 
nndoubtedly  be  found  invaluable  for  intending  emigrants.' 

TTKivxRsrnr  Maoazdis.— 'The  experiences  of  Colonial  life,  as  squatten  and  otherwire, 
are  carefully  counted  up ;  the  advantageous  prospects  are  not  exaggerated ;  the  difflcultici 
are  not  diminlrfied ;  the  d^wbadks  are  not  withheld.' 

Edixburor  Courant.— *  Young  Britons  with  a  thousand  or  t#o  of  capital  can  scarcely 
And  a  more  profltuble  enterprise  than  Australian  sheep-farming,  hs  the  profits  are  secure  and 
the  emplovment  healthy.  The  intending  settler  should  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  handbook.' 

S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.,  San  Court,  67  Cornbill,  London. 
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IDSTABIiISHIDD   1765, 


CHARLES  8REATREX  &  SON'S 


CELEBRATED 


SA  DDLER  Y,  HA  RNESS,  WHIPS. 


BTBBT  DSBCBIPTION  OV 


eOACH  AND  SADDLERS'  IRONMONSERY 

MAT  n  OBTAINBD  THBOUQH  IITT  XBBCBAMT  W  SOUTH  AFSICA. 

T77ALSALL,    ENGLAND; 

HANOVER,  aERMANr ;  AND  WELLINaTON,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

C.  a.  ft  So>  an  the  80LK  PROPBIETOBS  of  the  RE0ISTGRED  Breast 
Collar.  IJnk,  and  Plate  for  CAPE  CART  EABKESS. 


■WHIX' 


SADDLERY,  lT«*oE^gJi,..«KJ    HARNESS. 


W.  &  G.  ASH  FORD  ^  WINDER, 

MaJlon  to  the  Querns  hf  Bayal  Preeept  dated  Moff  20, 1844. 


TBABE  ESTABLISHED  1780. 


J    CURRIERS  AND  MAKERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  LEATHER 


Mil 


aaamaMD  bt  saddlbbs. 
SOLID  CALF  PURSES,  WALLETS.  PORTMANTEAUS, 

ARMY    AOOOUTBBMBNTS,    &c. 


Manufactory:    BIRMINGHAM. 
Office:*  48  FINSBURY   CIRCUS,  LONDON. 

QQ 


S.  &  H.  HARRIS'S 

WATERPROOF 


ASTD 


SADDLE    PASTE 


POLISHING     PASTE 

Jbr  Cleaning  Metab  and  Glau. 


H  ^  I?,  IT  El  S  S      IjIQ,TJIID 


JET  BLACK  OIL  FOR  HARNESS. 


PLATE  POWDER.    URN  POWDER.    STEEL  POWDER.    BRURSWICI  BUCI. 

Black  Dye  for  Stadntng  Harness 

AND  AIL  KINDS  OF  LEATHER. 


FURNITURE  POUSH  AND  FURNITURE  CREAM. 


SHOE    BLAOKINQ. 


EBONITE  lATEBPROOF  BLACKING  (nqnim  lo  bmsuu). 

Dubbin  for  Boots  and  Harness. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

i57  3Zsni!a»ell  JSli-oot,  X^oiicloii.,  TH. 
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SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS  FOR  INDIA  AND 

THE  COLONIES. 


MILROY  &  SONS 

Haxufactubb  akd  katb   alwatb    ow   UAicD    ▲   ULiuE   Stock   of   £vbbt 

OBSCRIFTIOir  OP 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

PCCUUARLV  ADAPTED   FOR    USE   \H    INDIA,   AUSTRALIA, 

AND   THE  OTHER   COLONIES. 


MANUFACrORY:  — 

132  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON. 

SIMNITT   &    CO. 

BOOTMAKEBS, 
18    BISHOPSGATE    STREET, 

Ih  retamiiig  tluuilQi  to  their  nVBoroiis  customers  in  Australia,  India,  China, 
and  the  Ooloniei  Ibr  their  kind  support,  beg  to  renew  their  InstructioiM  for 
Salf-Measureiiieat,  a  eloee  attention  to  which  will  ensure  the  continuance  of 
•iieh  an  aitMle  aa  that  for  which  their  Firm  has  been  so  long  celebrated.  Lay 
the  foot  Oft  a  {neee  of  paper,  and  take  the  outline  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  the  a 
Cake  the  siiia  Mad  the  ball  or  joint ;  the  same  round  the  instep ;  again  from 
Cha  ht$d  lo  tha  upper  part  of  the  instep,  and  round  the  calf.  If  Biding  or 
Iioiyfltttfli^  Boots  are  required,  it  will  be  necessary  to  stale  the  leneth  of 
the  leg;  aad  MWMiininifnr  round  the  thigh.     Orders  to  be  nccompunieii  hy  a 

for  pNyment  in  London. 


A.SfHECiAL    DEPARTMENT  FOR    LADIES. 


IS  8.  V.  SILTXB  A5D  CO.'S  BABDBOOE  ASVlBTtSKR. 

THE    PATENT 

'TRANSVAAL'  RIFLE  AND  GM 

!•  *  ihoit  ud  Ught  bat  povnfnl  (poTttBg  wm.glrbit  (|i(«iidld  ilMotlBc,  wttli  ICuUnl  tntd 
ftflUon  for  npid  fflring.  uid  bai  Uh 

NEW   PATENT  BARREL  DETACHMENT, 

wbiob  tUom  lnirrcluuiffrtMi  Boml*  briof  iduiMd,  to  taka  Orii^tr -VaKAif.ffnirT— 'IT 
f ijmH-ud  Mo  11  JUi.  J—ufnan.  /or  Bia  Qaxb,  udatiot  bunli  ot  M,  t«,  or  11  bin 
for  bMi  ud  OTdinUT  iport, 

Sr  aMid  oF  tb«  HRBXL  DvucHHOT,  ttH  puiA  Of  til*  mTb  vfalA  iwntw  dDla#  um 
deuudna, u nil  u  tbe  bunl  ItHlf, u* ujxMd to Tkw ;  wtaUU  tlwk^^of  thaaiKi 
toaiiilaatjtj  ndBO*d  foe  iMoUnic. 

Tha  '  TnuTul '  to  fltUd  wtlb  BiLTKm'B  PiTurr  Hsn.  Plui,  vhkh  h 
nooU,  Kd  mdmlli  o(  Cha  Sim  being,  mite  nniiMlrilf  light.  II U  ntj  hand^fw 
kaek.    Tbe  wMpiv  1*  iwdiljf  ooaTtrtlbli  iBlo  ■  ■nuU-lion  lUa  fm  flue '- 


THS    'TBAHBTAAI., 


A  CanRMPOiniiTr  wrldng  rrom  IRCU  nspMtInt  tb*  ■  Tkurtul'  w«  !— 
■TbegnnliaiitiaiiUHicoiie.  I  And  U»  inuiotti  bunl  to  a  ilnu  ■boNw  «■•.  I  r<t 
time  gimin  with  ooe  ibot tlH  atbu  d>r  at  w  jiwdL  tm  dnoki  wllh  umthv.ann  lo^ 
HiM  Indesl ;  fl™  plgeOM  on  »Dothfr  occmIob.  Tlw  fou  li  vbUsdIuIt  aMfoI  b  tfali 
Hrantu.  A»  in  inttuds  ot  Ibi  utility,  the  otlur  dar  I  mt  oW  lar  CMow  «4  Kite  mh 
thnatlDi  at  Cbem  I  oame  acroia  anoiB  dear,  fot  *Iilcli  (  cl^ipad  on  tha  rlSa  tanal ;  aad  atier 
Uho  1  tall  In  wltbianiE  burtard.  irliliAi  iroaldnol  allowma  -"Mn  Itt  rarili,  m  1  Jlniiiil  ■ 
tbe  nw*  chamber  aiil  llrad  revolTFr eartrldgw u  tbon.  1  aMa  aiualte4«i*MMi  >tft 
tbw.  IMta-KxriDDingatlOUyiraioucneocoaaLni.  I tunfoud thaiflHTn ■««»« 
ataflied-Biark.-  1  ha>enw>iD>n>;n[|vl  His  "Traniraal' rifMM4M«.*B<  ■- 
Walskt  Df HiAa, 3 lb  ^  langU. of  barral. niBohaaj  aaaawkaai^^V^tf  ^Si^UMK 

8.  W.  SILVEE  £  CO.,  Son  Court,  «7  Conlrill,  LsHano,  ».<1 
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A.  W.  R.  &  N.  POTT, 


VINEGAR   MAKERS, 

22  Sonttwark  Bridge  Road,  LONDON. 
GEORGE  WHTBROWS 

'  RE0I3TEBED '  SFBCIALITIE^  nt. :— 

THE   'WARRANTED'   PICKLES. 

8ELE0TBB  VEQETABLES  m  PURE  GRAIN  nSBQAH. 
Skb  Db.  Hamall's  Bvobt. 

THE     'BJ^O-IjB'      nOKILES. 

THE    'LONDON'    PICKLES. 

THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  '  DIGESTIVE  '  PICKLE. 

8sa  Dr.  HiMui.'a  Buobt. 

WHYBROWS  POPULAR  'RELISH." 


GEORGE     WHYBROW, 

WELLCLOSE   SQUARE,    LONDON,    E. 
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COLONIES 

AND 

A  Weekly  Journal  for  the  Interchange  of  Information  between  all  parts 

of  the  British  Empire. 

G0MTAIN8  LATEST  INTELUGBNCE  VBtm 
AUSTRALIA,  SOUTH    AFRICA, 

NEW    ZEALAND,  CANADA, 

INDIA  and  CEYLON,  WEST    INDIES, 

ftc  &c.  ftc. 

Leading  and  other  Articles,  and  OorrBapoRdenee  npoo  imporlaot   Golonix] 

Questions,  Colonial  Inqniries  and  Answers,  Latest  Colonial  and  Indian  Shipping 

Intelligence,  and  other  matter  of  int«re8t  to  all  oonneeted  with  the  Co^oinr«. 

Terms  of  Subsoriptlon  to  THE  OOLONUBS  AJSI>  INDIA,  Post  FrM 

(tor  prepajniAat) :  q^^„        Year. 

s.   d.  <.    d. 

Tkrougkffut  the  Uttited  Kimi(d»m        39  ..  14  6 

To  any  ^rt  of  the  CoKtiMeni 4    3  ..  16  6 

lo  AtutreOia,  New  Zealand^  Fiji,  South  AJriea,  Ctmrnda,  UniUd 

SteUes,  emdlVotHndie*  4    3  ••  16  6 

ToImdiM        49  ..  18  6 

CHBaUSS  AND  P.O.  OSDBltS  TO  BH  MADB  PATABLB  TO  8.  W.  8ILYBB  AHIft   OO. 

Pma:.i8Hiifo  and  AnTBBTisBXJurr  Officbs: 
SUN    COURT,    67    CORNHiLL,    LONDON,    E.C. 

OOLONIAL  MAPS  <&c. 

CANADA.    A  New  Mi^)  of  the  Dominioa.    Bhowisg  the 

BaUwaj  Boatei,  Ite.  4(0.    Ooloax«d  Sheet.    PifaeU. 

pROCBSDDCQg  BoTAL  OsooRAPHTCAL  SocinT,  April  1881.— *  V«ry  otoartv  eagrvred, 

showing  the  chief  pfavsioal  leAtara  of  British  North  AaMrics Well  wericed  ap  to  datc^ 

and  shows  railroads  in  oparaUon  and  projected,  aad  pruTindal  oapitab,  4c' 

AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  (1880) ;  iwjlnd. 

ing  the  Fiji  iilanda ;  Also  recent  diseoTerles  tm  the  tnatnUnd.    Bhowfaig  DMsloai, 
Chief  Towna,  Bivers,  Bxplorav'  B4Nit«i,  ^    CotoOMd  Sbeet,  Is. 

SOUTH   AFRICA.     A  New  Map ;  inckding  the  Cape, 

Natal,  TransTaal,  Orange  Free  State,  &c.    Oelound  Sheet,  1«. 
luntTktATBD  LoMDOii  Nxwa— *  A  good  map.' 

The  TRANSVAAL.— 'Jeppe's  Map  of  the  Transnal' 

and  Sorroanding  Districu.    Oorreoted  to  1881.    Ooionred  Sbeet,  88  in.  by  2t  ia.,  willi 
Index  to  S,000  localitfea,  price  U.\  or,  Mounted  on  Unen,  in  case,  with  Index,  7s.  frf. 
TncB. — *  An  ezoeUent  m^).'  Fdeld.— '  The  best  that  can  be  obtained.* 

SEASONS'-CHART    OF   THE  WORLD:  including 

also  thft  principal  Routes  of  Oommeroe,  Bainfall,  &c.    Goloued  Sheet,  U. 
S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.,  Puhlishew,  Sun  Court,  Comhill,  London. 
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LAND  AND  RAILWAY  SURVEYING,  &c. 

GARY'S 

Celebrated  Leveln,  Theodolites,  Prismatic 
Compasses,  Circamfereutors,  Drawing 
Instruments,  Land  Chains,  Measuring 
Tapes,  Levelling  Stares,  &c,  at  reduced 
prices. 

ALSO 

Sextants,  Aneroids,  Baromecers, 
TelBBOopes,   Binooular   Glasses, 
Haw  pattkrn  BraoouLAB,  and    all  iHnHa  of  Optical  and 

TH.SOOBT.-  iB^ungo«.,«-pbto.    K.thematloal  Instruments 

Do.    DO.   nr  Aluminium,  £8.  8b.         made  by 


181  Strand,  London, 

ApPERimCB  AWD  SuOCBSSOa  TO  THB  LATI  W.    CarT, 

OPTICIAN  AND  MATHEMATICAL  INSTBUMENT  MAKER, 

Bg  Sp^tmi  Appointmfnl  to  the  Admimli0,  War  Qfflee^  Ropal  O^gra^cdl  Societif, 

Tr  nltff  Somrdf  Normrgian^  SwetHah,  amd  other  Forrtgn  OovemmenU, 

ESTABUSHSO    OVER    100    YEARS. 

CATALOOUBS  SENT  FRBB  BY  POST  ON  APPLICATION. 


THB   NEW  EXCELSIOR 

LOCK-STITCH  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE 

18    THS    MOST    PXBFBOT  ever  oflend  to  the  ptibUe.    Rrery  improvemait 

aqggftrted  by  tkiU  and  long  eKperienee  has  been  embodied  in  tu  oonstraciion.    NninenHie 

eeoefleories  and  attaehiaente  are  all  indoded  with  machine. 


Or  Mounted  on  Blegaat  Table  with  Treadle,  £6.  15b.  Sd. 

THE  PRIMA  DONNA  LOGK-STITGH  HAND  MACHINE 

I«  a  wall-kmown  faTonrite  with  the  PnbUe,  and  has  reoenUy  been  mnch  impioTed. 

THE  SERVANTS  FRIEND  KNIFE  CLEANER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST.    Piucb  £l.  U. 

£V£Mr  OTBER  CLASS  OFSEWINQ  MACHINE,  BOTH  HAND  AND  TRBADLE—F/MST 

CLASS  QUALITY -AT  MODERATE  PRICES, 


GEORGE  WHIGHT  &  CO. 

(liate  WSIOHT  <&  MANN), 

143  HOLBOBI  BARS  (coner  of  Brookt  Stmt),  LOMDOK.  E.C 

N.a-PRICE   LISTS   FREE   BY   POST. 
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THE    POCKET    DOCTOR 

VOB  THB 

TRAVELLER  AND  COLONIST. 

Bt  harry  leach,  M.R.C.P. 

LaJte  Medical  Offctr  of  Health  to  the  Port  of  LoneUm,  4^ 

Second  Editdon,  reviaed.    With  Coloured  Seatfom'ff  Oharl  of  tlie  WorldL 

Limp  cloth,  price  Ss, 


This  little  book  shows  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  ooght 
not  to  be  done  in  cases  of  illness  or  injury* 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PBES8. 

La^ncet. — '  Such  a  work  was  Tery  much  needed.  It  is,  indeed,  surprieii^ 
that  80  few  such  exist,  considering  the  number  and  extent  of  otr  GolcMiies. 
What  the  Colonist  wants  are  plain,  practical,  short  ocoounts  of  disease  and 
treatment,  and  with  these  he  is  now  well  supplied  in  this  little  work.' 

iLLrsTBATHD  LoifDON  Nbws. — '  Mttj  be  strongly  reeonmeaded  to  all 
travellerR  ashore  and  afloat,  including  yachtsmen,  sponsmeD,  seulsrs  in  the 
bush  and  the  prairie,  railway  engineers  in  India,  miners,  sheep- £ftrmen^  and 
lonely  Colonists,  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  aid/ 

Phabmacbutical  Joyjbnal. — '  It  is  one  of  the  most  practical  handbooks  of 
the  kind  we  hare  yet  seen  for  the  porposes  of  the  ship  captain  and  Colonist, 
and  well  calculated  to  meet  most  emeigencies.' 


S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.,  Sun  Court,  67  CombiU,  London. 

IMPERIAL  FEDEEATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  HER  COLONIES. 

Bandtomap  Jkmmd,  Smail  ite.  te. 


WmTKurnBR  Rxncw  u.*Brlaca  •!)  tbt  amoto  of  the  niblMt  Ibnnwd  !■  •  •oBtwftnW  tarm, 
(he  wrlten  dtflbrlng  lomewhat  horn  on«  anouor  on  poinU  of  detail,  thonfh  aoitly  Mieed  ••  Ifar 
Kcneral  poller  of  f  noorporatinc  tha  CoioBto  cloaalr  wttb  c*cli  tAm  and  vith  ttia  United  KincdoBL* 

Olodi  t— '  The  anramentaiD  fkronr  of  the  propoiai  irill  be  ft>imd  itated  with  aanek  forec  and  deer- 
neM.    It  If  probably  a  stibject  destined  to  be  more  wmrmly  debated  heiealtcr.' 

iLLrsTSilTBi)  LOHiiOH  Nkwb  ;~*It  aflbrda  a  eoiapreheniive  display  of  tMriewa  fkadee  «f  efUon 
with  reference  to  the  bett  plan  ti  orgaaiifaii;  ftderal  union  ' 

Dailt  TSLiaBAJH  I-'  With  eviden^T  eameat  Mtk  in  tbe  praeticabtlltr  of  nvertlnff  the  dbraption 
and  loM  of  our  Colonial  Empire,  a  eompilation  of  letters  whldi  originallx  anpeared  In  Ike  Gaiwat*— a 
Journal  devoted  to  the  interetts  of  English  settlements  in  all  parti  of  the  wond— has  been  i— deby  Mr. 
FiederIA  Tounf;  .  .  .  The  book  majr  fUrly  be  commended  to  all  who  itniy^  the  ooilook  of  emaiaY 
ibrtunes.* 

STAXDAaD  t— '  A  TBlnable  eontnbation  to  tbe  dissnsslon  of  a  large  qneation.* 

SooTBXAif  t-.*  Tbe  volume  is  llkeljr  to  be  nseftil,  ae  praeenting  a  Ylgoroas  atatenent  of  botti  sMes  of  a 
most  important  question.' 

^  Cttxl  Saayios  Xbvibw^*  Weeameatl/eonmeBd  Mr.Tovngfli  Ynlnahle  book  t»  the  altenlliw  sf 
thejpnblie/ 

HOHB  SwWB  u.*  A  most  ralnable  book  i  well  worllr  reading/ 

8.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.,  67  CornfaiU.  Loadon. 
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STEPHENS' 

VBITING  FLUIDS  AND  COPYING  MS. 


PHIIiAPBIJHIA,  lJ876.~kedal  of  Xerit. 
aovm  ICadal.      8TI>NST.  VSrSio^Jntai  Award. 


Being  the  hfghert  awaM  made  at  each  exhibition*  They  embrace  the  higher  qnalitieB  of 
^Writing  and  Gopyiiqr  Inks,  and  eaclh  possemee  some  special  character  adapted  to  the  many 
dtlferont  ref airements  of  correspondence  and  connttng-honse.  These  distinotiTe  featnres. 
and  thcdr  general  ezcdlenoe,  make  them  preferable  to,  and  mora  widely  nssfnl  than  the 

ordinaiy  class  of  mannfactoies. 


^#^^^^«^^^^M^^SM^^^^AAA^^ 


STEPHENS'  BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID. 

STEPHENS'    BLUE-BLACK    COPYING    FLUID. 

STEPHENS'  SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

THS  ABOVB,  WltB  BVSRY  DBSOBlPllON  OF 

^nfRITINQ  AND  COFYINQ  INK,  OUM  MUClLAQE.to  resist  Fermentation 
In  hot  Cliraatea,  QUILLS  AND  SEALING  WAX< 


Ara  Mannfaotozed  by 

C.   ^' 


H. 

CHEMIST, 
Proprietor  <f  Stephmuf  and  H.  C.  Stephen^  LtAelt  tmd  Thtde  Starke, 

ALDERSGATE    STREET,    LONDON,    E.G. 

Bold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Btatlonera  thronghont  the  world. 


QOLD   MBDAL. 


PARISp  1878. 


JOSEPH   GILLOTrS 


CELEBRATED 


^ttii  ^ens. 


BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


Every  Padcet 

bein  the 
Jae-^imtUe 
Signature, 


-^^ 


^Hmmm 
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WRMf  S  COAL-TAR  SOAP. 

(Sapo  Carbonis  Detergfens.)  (The  OriginaL) 

ANTISEPTIC,  DETERGENT.  DISINFECTANT. 

The  moat  healthful,  agreeable,  and  refreehing  Toilet  Soap  in  the  Worid, 
By  its  daily  uae  freedom  from  infectloiiB  diaeaaes  ia  aeenred ;  the  eomplerion 
improved ;  pimplee,  blotehea,  and  roughueea  remoTed ;  and  the  akin  made  dear, 
amooth,  and  Inatroua. 

7h9  following  an  a  fBw  of  the  latoBt  Testimontah:-^ 

Mr.  HERBERT  CLARKE,  of  King*a  Croa^  irritea  :>- 

'  Jicae  9th,  1879. 
'  Dear  Sira, — I  hare  pleaaore  in  aaying  that  I  oonaider  (after  many  jeari* 
trial)  that  your  Soap  ia  the  moat  comforting  I  ever  need. 
*  Meaara.  W.  V.  Weight  &  Co.* 

'Puliks  of  Watbbloo,  Raioqats, 
Ftbruary  26<A,  1880. 
*  Gentlemen, — I  think  it  my  dnty  to  tell  you  how  moch  benefit  I  faara 
experienced  by  the  use  of  your  Coal  Tar  Soap.      Three  yeara  ago  I  vaa 
anfferiog  from  Ectema ;  my  face  waa  covered  with  apota  and  my  eyea  much 
inflamed.      After  tiying  aereral  remedied,  a  friend  recommended  yonr  Sape 
Garbonia  Deteigena,  ana  the  result  waa  aill  I  could  wish.    In  a  wec^  or  two 
my  skin  waa  aa  c  ear  as  ever  and  all  redneaa  waa  gone.    Since  then  I  have 
never  used  any  other  Soap,  either  for  myaelf  or  for  my  children,  aa  I  am' 
thoroughly  convinced  of  ita  purifying  action  on  the  akin. 

I  am,  Gkntlemen,  youra  tzuly. 
To  W.  V.  WwGHT  &  Co.*  A.  THOMAa 

Wrigbt's  Coal  Tar  Soap  (The  Original),  Sapo  Carbonis  Detergns, 

IS    SOLD    EVERYW^HERE. 
BEWARE  OF  SPURIOUS  AND  DAIMEROUS  IMITATIONS. 

Higbly  and  eztensiyely  reoonunended  fbr  the  Toilet  and  in  all 
caaea  of  Gntaneoua  Disease  by  Mr.  J.  ST AKTIV,  lULOS.  SnrseoiL  to 
St  Jolrn's  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin j  the  late  Mr.  J.  STAKTD, 
ILB.,  F.R.&S;  Mr.  MoGALL  AHDERSON,  MJL  ISS&^  of  Qlasgov; 
and  the  other  leading  memhers  of  the  Prolbsdon. 

*  In  our  hands  it  has  prored  moat  effectiye  in  akin  diaeaaee.' — Lameel. 
'  It  ia  the  only  trae  antiseptic  aoap/ — Briti&k  Medical  Jaunud. 

In   TABLETS,  6d.  and  Is.  EACH, 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  STOREKEEPERS  THROUGHOUT  THB 

WORLD, 


' 


W.  Y.  WRIGHT  &  CO. 
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AUSTRALIA    AND    NEW  ZEALAND, 

Inoluding  the  TIJI  ISIiAJTDS. 
Srd  Boxnoir.    lieriBed  and  Bii]arg«d»  with  new  Ooloubsd  Hap. 

Crown  8to.  limp  cloth,  449  pp.  price  5s* 

OoNTBim:— History,  Geography,  Qcology,  GMmate,  Botany,  N«tnral  ffiitory,  Land  Lam 
ICiuing,  Agilcultare,  Social  and  Oommeroial  BtatlatloB,  iic  &c. 


8VLECTED   OPINIONS    OF   THK    PRE88. 


8TDSKT  Monmre  Hsrald.— *Th«  oompllen 
have  cvktantly  been  oareftil  to  nuik*  tht«  book 
mltabla  to  all  cImmm  aad  intereita,  and  to 
amacait«iiiatl«rioaito«ntidp«teall  poMibl« 
cnniriM.  The  Drineip«l  aUivoUon  of  the  book 
vndouhtedly  is  that  it  ii  a  Taluable  collection 
of  MiaiMtiTe  ftcta.  unalloyed  br  an/  local 
prejnaioes.  The  hietoricel  andseoloiricel  poi> 
tfOQi  of  the  chepter  devoted  to  tnb  Colony  are 
extremely  interettinc  and  inetrnoUve.* 

Baiaum  CouKiBn.~*Tlie  information  ^vcn 
with  lenrd  to  each  Colony  ie  Tery  well  digeited 
and  eopMNW.  Reveeting  cnr  own  Colony,  we 
flad aelear  and  impartial  r4$umt  of  lt«  eane- 
Ulltict  •■  a  field,  not  only  for  emigratfon. 
bot  for  infeitment.  rhe  book  ia  noc  •  mere 
•migrant**  guide,  but  eomprim  a  quantity  of 
information,  ezoellently  collated,  which  will 
be  found  useftil  even  to  colooijti  of  long 
atanding,  and  ie  in  foot,  the  meet  handy 
gaaetteer  of  the  Colonies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  In  the  endeavour  **  to  cxerelae  a 
donMe  impartiality —to  balance  theadvantacca 
and  diaadvnntacM  of  emigration  oomi4u«d 
with  lilb  in  the  Oitl  Country,  and,  at  the  mme 
time,  to  do  equal  Justice  ea  between  the  Au*> 
traliaa  and  Hew  Zealand  Cdonica,"  it  aopean 
to  us  tiM  publiahera  have  dgnaily  auooeeded. 

HoBABV  Towv  MiROcrBT_*The  compiler  baa 
devoted  impartial  attention  to  each  colony,  and 
p<riata  out  the  advantagea  they  poaaaaa  aa  £elde 
or  emigration. 


NataIi  WiTXBsa.— 'Hie  bo<A  ought  to  be  in  the 
handa  of  everyone  who  carea  to  have  a  oondae 
ytt  eomplete   Ualory   of   theae   woaderfhl 
Oobwiea  at  hla  flnger-enda.' 


Ainc_*  All  the  fheta  are  given  aoberly  and 
drily,  without  any  attempt  at  enthualaatic 
deaeriytlon  or  the  nracea  of  atyle.  Thia,  we 
■re  eeavlneed,  muat  be  to  the  advantage  orthe 
iatanding  emigrant,  who  has  been  too  oAen 
mialed  by  highly  eobued  and  attractive  de- 
aeripdena.* 

TinFiaLD.—*Mea8ra.  Silver,  in  bringing  before 
the  pnblie  thia  edition  of  their  handbook, 
aeem  to  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
render  it  worthy  of  ita  fbrmer  fevoorable  re- 
ception  AuatraUa    and    New    Zealand 

aflbrding,  ae  thev  do,  anch  good  llelda  for  cer- 
tain ehaiw  (rfemigranta,  we  are  always  glad 
to  notice  any  publication  that  in  a  tmtnJVil 
manner  bilan  their  apeeial 
before  the  pnbUe.' 

iLLDBTRATSn  LOHDOII  ITiew8_*  The  Only  I 
foelory  woilt  ie  8.W.  Silver  a  Co.'a  (pnnii 
at  the  offlce  of  TV  Cotome»).  Ita  laiest 
edition  ia  eonalderaUy  auamented  and  im- 
proved, with  the  addiUon  of  aome  intereating 
new  chapters  on  the  botany  and  looiogy  or 
AnatrBlia  and  Hew  aSealand.   The  eonteata 


are  so  compactly  arranged  that  it  la  quite 
pleaaant  to  look  Ibr  any  item  of  know! 
which  ia  aare  to  be  gtvea  In  the  most  oo 
Ibrm  of  atatement.* 

SviUDABD *Thia  work  supplies  emigrants  with 

aoourata  infornuitlon  of  the  very  kind  they 
most  want  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  very  portable 
form.  It  points  out  very  satbfhetorily  the 
recommendations  of  each  colony,  with  its 
special  opportonltles  Ibr  the  exereise  of  the 
light  kind  of  qualiilcation.  To  enable  all 
igrants  to  fix  upon  the  country  where  they 
I  likely  to  do  best,  we  cannot  conceive  a 


more  usmd  guide.* 

OBAPHio_'For  a  pocket  guide-book  brimfld  ot 
facts  about  lands  where  labour  almost  oom- 
mands  its  own  price,  we  commend  8.  W. 
Silver  a  Co.'s  **  Australia  and  Mew  Zeahmd.*** 

OonaT  Jouaif  AL..'  The  volume  balike  nsafhl  to 
the  merchaDt,  tourist,  invalid,  and  emigrant.* 

Pall  Mall  Oaxbttb '  We  do  not  know  when 

we  have  seen  such  a  mass  of  various  infor- 
mation as  this  book  ftimishes  in  its  way,  and 
it  is  not  onbr  very  full  but  a  very  metmMical 
compilation.'^ 


liABOVB  NBwa..'  We  observe  seveml  fanpiove- 
menti  and  some  additions  in  tills  edition.  The 
marginal  relbrenoes  are  very  serviosable.* 

iBOir *  For  the  emigrant,  the  man  who  contem* 

plates  founding  a  home  in  a  new  world,  tlU 
now  noOalng  trustworthy  and  at  a  moderata 
price  lies  been  compiled,  the  more  pretentiooa 
worlu  being  not  only  bulky  and  expenaive, 
but  too  general,  while  the  aroaller  have  been 
issued  Ij  interested  parties,  painting  in  rose- 
coloured  hues  some  particular  spot  wliere 
money  or  lalKmr  was  to  be  attracted.  The 
book  contains  no  verUwre,  all  beinc  eioaed  by^ 
a  fbll  index  of  twenty-four  pages  to  fkellltata 
lewieuoe. 


AOBIOULTUBAL  OAKaTTB.-.' Afrieultare 

pies  a  oonsplcuous  place  In  the  book,  and  to 
read  of  its  progress  la  the  Cdoaies  is  almost 
like  reading  a  romance.* 

MniZRa  JointaAL,— *  It  contains  really  all  that 
an  emigmnt,  whether  a  capitalist  or  a  working 
man,  is  likely  to  require.  The  several  chap- 
ters are  so  subdivided  that  the  reader,  whatever 
may  be  his  trade  or  profession,  may  readily 
refbr  to  the  subieet  in  which  he  is  more  par* 
tienlarly  Interested.* 

LABomaaa*  Ubioit  GiiBOWioLB.-.*What  Mar- 
ray's  handbooks  are  fbr  gentlemen  in  all 
alaces  of  arieiocratic  tmveU  these  handbooke 
of  Messrs.  Silver  and  Co.  will  be  to  all  cUmb 
seeking  homee  In  oar  Cohmiee.* 

ELaiB  CoiTBAVT,^'  He  who  needs  a  colonial  book 
of  reference  cannot  fUid  a  better.* 


Office  of  *THB  0OLOVIB8  aiiA  iVOIA,'  Siin  Courts  67  Comhill,  London,  £.a 
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8.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.'S  DEPARTMENTS. 

CLOTH  I NG  of  evmdneription  fdr  use  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES, 
and  EVERY  PART  OF  THE  WORLD -including  Naoal  and  Military 
Uniformg—PRIVATE  CLOTHING  FOR  HOME  USE,  and  of  Gonamer 
ClothSy  Tropical  Tweeds,  and  other  Specialities  for  various  Climates,  Ar., 
SHIRTS,  Pujamahs,  Hosiery  and  Underclothing,  <&<;. 

PORTABLE  BARRACK  AND  CABIN  FURNITURE; 
Dech  Chairs,  Ship  Bedding,  Packing/  Cases,  and  Boxes  for  the  Heidi 
Tents,  Hammocks,  &e, 

ORIENTAL  AND  OVERLAND  TRUNKS  of  regulation 
Cabin  size,  Portmanteaus,  *  Gladstone*  and  fitted  Baas,  Hat  Cases, 
Dressing  Cases^^  and  Leather  Goods  generally,  Japannea  Tin  Air-tigkt 
Boxes  fitted  with  Indiaruhher^ 

FIREARMS,  including  Guns,  Rifles  and  Remlvers  of  the  meti 
improved  patterns,  also  S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO,  'S  Patent  '  Transvaal '  Wfls, 
and  Patent  Anti-Recoil  HeeUplate,  and  Steel  Chambers  for  converting  a 
Breech-loader  into  a  Muzzle-loader;  Ammunition,  Leading  ImplS' 
Ments,  Ac, 

SADDLERY:  'Colonial' Saddles— Pack  Saddles,  Ac—Web  Bridles 
— Male  Harness— Stock  Whips,  Ac. 

COLON  ISTS'  TOOLS:  RolUffv  Cases  of  Farriers*  or  Carpenters' 
Tools,  Felling  Axes,  Ac—Surveying  ana  Scientific  Instruments— Sporting 
Knives,  <ftc.,  in  every  variety. 

WATERPROOF  GARMENTS  and  Indiarubber  Goods  e/ 
every  description,  Oilskin  Suits  and  Sou' Westers. 

VBlTTIIiATBB    VBLT  AND    PITH   HBLMfiTS*   TW1SEI> 

HATS    Aig^D    CAPS. 


LAD/E8'    AND    CHILDREN'S     UNDERCLOTHINQ 

FOR  INDIAN,  COLONIAL,  AND  HOME  USE. 

CONTRACTS /br  the  Supply  of  Clothing,  Accoutrements,  Ae,,  for 
Home  and  Colonial  Volunteer  Forces,  and  for  Emigrants*  necessaries,  Ac 

PASSAQBS   SBCURBD,    INSXJBAlfCBS    BFFBOTRB,   PASSSNOSRS'  BAGGAOa    AKD    OOODf 
OF  ALL  KINDS  RBCBtYBD,   PACKKO,   AKO  SHIPPBD. 


C0Ii02SriJ\.Ii   KCJ^DsriJBOOICS,  -liLAJ^B^  Sec. 
OIBOULiAB    NOTES     (S.  W.   srLVBB  &  OO.'S) 

IN  DUPUCATB,  PAYABLB  ALL  THE  WOBLD  OVER. 

SUN  COURT,  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 
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riffeft  and   c^mijit  gibb  JSwirij, 


746  ^t/f f/V  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON.  E.G. 


Thb  BBFTiflH  Ain>  FoBsiaH  BiBLB  SocixTT  wa0  fomifid  in  the  year  1804,.  for 
the  exclnsire  purpose  of  promoting  the  drculation  of  the  ScripturM,  without  note 
or  eomment,  lM>th  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  CoHsimnnoy  of  the  Society  admks  of  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all 
persons  fiiTonmble  to  the  object  Accordingly,  its  proceedings  are  conducted  by  a 
Conmittee,  consisting  of  thirty  six  layaen,  six  of  wh<«i  are  foreigners,  resident 
in  London  and  its  yicinity ;  of  the  remainder,  one  half  are  Members  of  the  Chnreh 
of  England,  and  the  other  half  are  members  of  other  denominations  of  Christians. 


RBCBEFT8  OF  THB  BOCIBTY 


LMiyi 

Fmt  the  Qenenl  PerpoeeB 

For  Bibles  and  Testementa  . . . . 

Fiv  the  Specie]  Pnul..     • 

For  Roxburgh  Fnnd 

For  the  Puis  Bxhibitkm  Fand 


£        ■. 

110,806    7 
99  7S4  IB 
1,8M    8 
U9 
880 


d. 
» 

4 

8 

t  11 

8    t 


Total £818,874  14    8 

JSeUBS  OF  THB  SOOIBTY 

Last  year :  Copies. 

From  the  I>epositonr  at  Home  . .  l,8fft.67S 

„       DepadtoiieeAhroad..  1AM,689 

Total  IsBoesof  Oopin  for  the  year  8,780,868 
I  froni  cemineDeeiiieBt  (^  the 

Society    68468,419 


EXPEKDITT7BB  £     ■.   d. 

LMtyear: 196.689  1»   7 

Bipenditue  from  oommenoe> 

meot 8,800,806  16    0 


LANGUAGSS  OB  DIALECTS 


Directty  aadsted  IBS 

Indirectly  66 

Total 888 

Versloiii 890 

Of  these  mov»  than  f cmr-flfths  have  been 
prepaied  eiiioe  the  year  18M.  - 


BIBLE  80CIBTIE8  in  connection  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety  :— 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  4.881 .    Thin  number  is  ezdnidye  of  the  Auxiliaries  and  Branches 
of  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  Ireland,  which  are  491  in  number. 

In  the  Colonies  and  other  Dependencies,  Including  7  Auxiliaries  in  Europe,  1,886. 

FOBEION  80CXBTIBS  formerly  or  at  present  aided,  including  their  braaohes,  are  about  4,000. 

AesHTB  are  employed,  or  DnrOie  have  been  eetabUshed,  in  the  followittg  Countries  :— 

Franoe.  Belgium ,  Hoiland,  Qermany,  Switverland,  Austria,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Rnseia, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Greece,  Ewpt  Syria,  India,  Persia,  China,  Japan,  Australia, 
Kew  Zealand,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  BrasOs,  West  Indies,  and  in  South  and  West  Afxka. 

The  Committee  earnestly  invite  attention  to  tiie  Importance  and  magnitude  of  VbB  woric  in 
which  the  Society  is  engaged.  The  results  already  achieved  have  proved  an  incalculaMe  bleseting 
CO  the  world ;  but  the  operations  still  to  be  carried  out  demand  the  liberal  asftJstanne  of  all  who 
desire  tino  universal  dlffrndon  of  the  Scriptures.  Any  readers  of  this  paper  who  may  wish  to 
aiford  soofa  assistance  can  do  so  by  either  or  both  of  the  following  methods : — 

1.  An  Annual  Snbecrlption,  Donation,  ke,,  to  the  Parent  Society  in  London,  or  to  any  of 
its  Auxiliaries,  Branches,  and  Associations  in  the  Countiy. 

8.  The  formation  of  Societies  to  cooperate  with  the  Parent  Society  In  those  districts 
hitherto  unoccupied. 

Information  on  this  or  any  other  sulijeot  connected  with  the  Inititution  mey  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  Secretaries,  or  other  Of&oers,  at  the  Bible  Society  House,  146  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  Londonj  S.C.  '       • 
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DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. 

THE   ORIGINAL   AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Tbia  wDDdarful  remedr  wiia  diseo^rred  hj  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BBOWKE 
Mad  the  vord  CHLOROBxNE  coined  bjhimsTprexsl^  udeBitmiua  it.  Tben 
never  tui  bfeu  &  remedy  so  Taitl;  benmdol  to  mfienng  bnrDSDily,  aod  it  it  k 
nil^ecc  of  deep  eoDceni  to  the  public  that  thoj  Bhould  not  be  impoaed  npon 
bj  having  imitiitioaa  pnaMdnpon  tkan  on  wvonnt  of  cheapneM.  and  u  being 
the  nine  thing.  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNB'S  CULORCDYME  b  b  tottlh 
diMi net  thing  from  the  Bpurioiu  ccmpoaiHlsc&lledChlorodyne.  the  nae  of  «UA 
onlj  ends  in  diBsppointmrnt  and  fiiiltm.  i 

■KemedlAl  Uses  wnd  Action. 
This  INVALUABLE  REM£DY  produces  quiet,  refrwhing  sleep,  nliera 
p«in,  calnu  the  system,  resturcs  the  demnged  fnnclione,  and  stiinuliitei  hnltbf 
action  of  the  semtiona  of  the  body,  without  Piemtiug  anj  ot  thoae  ani^eBauit 
Msnlti  attending  the  dm  of  opinm.  Old  nod  joung  maj  take  it  at  all  bonn 
and  times  when  requisite.  TbonsandB  of  penona  Ceati^toits  marTellmu  goud 
effecta  and  wonderful  cures,  while  medical  men  sitol  its  virtuea  nraat  aztn- 

il  tile  best  remedj  known  tot  Coookb,  Coitsdiip- 
'     TTOH,  BtoNczma,  Ajthma, 
effectnallT  cheeks  and  aneets  thitse  too  f<('eB 
fatal  diseasK  known  as  DiFHTURau,  Fktsb, 
Ck..up,Ab™.  . 

'  acta  like  a  charm  in  DtAMsraa,  and  ia  (La  mlj 
spfdfie  in  Cbouba  and  DiSMmwBT. 
^fei'tuallj  ODts  short  all  attacks  of  EnLBrsr. 
Btstubia,  Palfitatiok  and  Spums. 
^ig  the  onlj  palliatiTe  in  NacBAUiu.RHEtraATUM, 

QODT,  CaHCBB,    ToOTHACHK.  HaHIHOITU. 

The  Right  Hon.  EARL  RUSSELL  has  gneiondy  faroaiwl  J,  T.  DA  VESPOBT 
with  the  Ibllowing: — 

tkxi  Hi— iTI  onnimBnfeMcd  to  Die  ColkgB  of  Vb}itati»  thif  Iw  nMind  ■  ilssfUct 

hem  HerHwsM'i  OobhI  an  HuilIlL  u  tbg  eOaot  Oiat  Obolira  bwl  taea  n(tne  hwfall;. 

ud  Out  (be  ON  LT  nnwdj  of  ■n)'  mti  ice  wu  C  HU)itODXKB.— Sn  ZoRM.DKeniber  I  it.  1 H4 

fWm  Dr.  B.  J.  Bof^on  ^  Co.,  SonteattU, 

Wt  hare  Buda  amxt  eitenilre  me  of  ChldtmljiM  tn  oar  prwiClea  ItMj.  ind  k»k  spa 
ItHueKallaitdlnctHiluiTK  and  Aotl-fpumodlc  It  ■«>  (o  nUar  pain  and  InilaOin 
In  wbalars  mvao.  and  of  whatcrrr  canae.  It  lodlMai  a  IMItnc  of  oonlsR  aiid  qnlMade 
mtoMalDaUe  tv  anj  other  remedy,  nod  It  Hem-  to  poMiM  ttala  great  ad>ai>Ufl«  otct  all 
■(ha  SedaUvefc  thatit  It-™  no  aiiplauMit  atnr.dt»cU. 
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i«i«uitpd»haH>r.  .T.  Ooi.libBhowt™  w»»Bnitiuhtedlj:he  Inientnrol 
Svld  in  ll^llh.^  Ill  1..  IJ.',,  if.  9J.   nji<4i.  Ojf.      QL^^ 


J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  Qt.  Russell  Streeft,  London,  W.^ 
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